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| wander lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd 

A host of golden daffodils. 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


William Wordsworth 





A hawy's Jomrnty »-- 


The answers change. However, my question always remains the same: 
How can I best help international friends understand why I find Viét Nam so 
intriguing? Sometimes my answer is a book; sometimes, it’s a story; some- 
times. it’s a special person. Now, happily, Ha Noi’s Thé Gidi (World) 
Publishers has bound all three of those answers into one peerless volume: 
Hitu Ngoc’s Wandering through Vietnamese Culture. 


Wandering through Vietnamese Culture is a compilation of Mr. Ngoc’s 
“Traditional Miscellany” columns, a popular feature in Viét Nam News for 
the past ten years. Every Sunday, Mr. Ngoc leads readers on a diminutive yet 
rich journey into some exquisite detail of Vietnamese culture. Each column 
is as deceptively simple as a single flower yet simultaneously as complex, 
for Hitu Ngoc both traces that cultural detail back to its roots and projects its 
growth into the future. Collected together, these articles become a 
Vietnamese “host of golden daffodils.” 


Hitu Ngoc is a comprehensive scholar. His encyclopedic knowledge 
spans 3,000 years of Vietnamese history and 1,000 years of extant 
Vietnamese literature; it includes a thorough acquaintance with Vietnamese 
music, theater, and art; and it spans the traditions and customs of Viét Nam’s 
ethnic groups. Yet despite this erudition, Hitu Ngoc’s writing is neither 
arcane nor academic but instead, active and accessible. 


However, this book is not just an eclectic potpourri. Mr. Ngoc’ brief 
introduction to Vietnamese culture provides a context for the individual cul- 
tural traits he explores. Further, scholars, researchers and writers will be 
grateful for the index. This turns Wandering through Vietnamese Culture 
into one readable encyclopedia and one comprehensive resource on 
Vietnamese culture in English. 


Vietnamese have a saying: “A day’s journey - a basket of wisdom.” 
Wandering through Vietnamese Culture is the compilation of a life journey 
- a view of what is special about Viét Nam as recorded by Hitu Ngoc’s 
“inward eye”. Readers who wander through Viét Nam with Hitu Ngoc as 
their guide will find their baskets amply filled. 


Lady Borton 
2004 
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PART 1 





Wanderlust 





Cruise om Red River 
A dcligft fer Ha Ne vittons 


Visitors who want a glimpse of Viét Nam’s traditional culture will find 
no better opportunity than a cruise along the Red River. A few well-chosen 
stopovers in this river delta dotted with sleepy thousand-year-old villages 
will provide the most curious tourist with a satisfying taste of Vietnamese 
customs, handicrafts, architecture and religious practices. 





Every Saturday and Sunday, a boat of the River Management Board 
leaves Ha Noi Port on tours lasting from 8 to 17 o’clock, including stops. 


The boat heads downstream through picturesque landscapes, and after 
three hours reach Da Hoa village, Hung Yén province. There, an extremely 
beautiful sight awaits. The Chir Dong Tir Temple, rebuilt at the end of the last 
century, offers a haven of peace and verdure with its quiet paved lanes; with 
its eighteen boat-shaped roof, it offers sanctuaries replete with finely carved 
wooden statues gilded in red and gold. 


Here, the water ritual is held on festival days. This is a tradition common 
among wet rice farmers and aims at petitioning Heaven for fertilizing rains. 
Hundreds of people hold a solemn procession along the riverbank, then 
dozens of boats take them to the middle of the current. An old man uses a 
scoop to fill a porcelain vase with water, which is to be used for the ritual 
ablution of the statues of God Chu Déng Tir and his two wives. 


Chir Déng Tir is the hero of a myth born at the dawn of our history, some- 
times in the first millennium before Christ. He was a poor fisherman, so poor 
that he had nothing to cover his body. One day, Princess Tién Dung moored 
her boat on the riverbank to take a bath. Pouring water on the sand, she 
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uncovered the healthy young man buried underneath. Against the will of her 
father, she married him. The couple earned their living through small trade. 
Then they learnt the secret of immortality and ascended to Heaven. 


This legend reveals many things about the formation of Viét Nam’s cultur- 
al identity during the Bronze Age (first millennium BC) in the basin of the Red 
River. First, it calls for pre-Confucian behaviour before the adoption of the 
austere Confucian ethic. Second, it is a hymn to sensual love, the recognition 
of free love conceived outside paternal authority, of the rebellion against the 
monarch and Son of Heaven. Finally, the legend shows how an autochthonous 
belief has been blended into an imported religion: at the end of their lives, Chtr 
Dong Tur and the Princess converted to Taoist and Buddhism. 


The next stop on the tour shows another aspect of religious syncretism in 
Viét Nam. Disembarking at Ninh So village (Dai Lo hamlet, Thuong Tin dis- 
trict, Ha Tay province), visitors may visit the L6 and Dam temples. After pass- 
ing through the gate of the first temple, we find a big bronze bell newly cast 
with donations from the faithful. To the left is a small shrine dedicated to 
General Tran Hung Dao, victor over the Mongol invaders in the 13" century. 


The principal temple lying in the background honours the memories of 
four goddesses of Chinese origin. According to legend, they were members 
of the imperial family of the Sung Dynasty, they fled from the Mongol inva- 
sion. The four — the queen, her two daughters and their nurse — survived a 
shipwreck. A bonze saved and took them ashore in Vietnamese territory. 


A few months later, the latter fell in love with the queen. Ashamed by her 
reprimand, he took his own life by jumping into the sea. Aggrieved by the 
death of their benefactor, the four women also jumped into the sea and 
became protectors of navigators in distress. Today they are called Nam Hai 
Tit Vi Thanh Nuong (The Four Goddesses of the South Sea), a title bestowed 
by King Tran Anh Ton. Thus, they joined Viét Nam’s popular cult devoted 
to the Pantheon of Goddess Mothers. 

This syncretic cult is also illustrated by the Dam Temple, which lies about 
200 metres from L6 Temple. This new construction of a dubious style is 
devoted to the cult of the Goddess Mothers, which combines popular animist 
beliefs dating back to prehistory with Taoism. 


Following the stop at Dam Temple, the boat starts back upstream. After 
half an hour it lands at Bat Trang, the village of bowls (“Bar” means “bowls”, 
“Trang” means “workshop” or “guild”). The village has long been well 
known in the Song Héng (Red River) Delta for its popular bat dan (large 
bowls). More than four hundred years ago, villagers here were already man- 
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ufacturing high quality enamels, magnificent art objects, incense burners, 
chandeliers and goblets. 


With the construction of the Bac Hung Hai irrigation works in the late 50s, 
the old village almost completely disappeared and the remaining villagers 
have moved to another site. It has become a small township of brick and 
cement houses, stores and semi-mechanized workshop, where craftsmen work 
for themselves, or for export companies. Such villages specializing in tradi- 
tional crafts are a characteristic trait of the Song Héng (Red River) delta. 

After its stop in Bat Trang, the riverboat chugs upstream to allow its 
group of visitors to disembark, tired but now better informed about many 


aspects of Viét Nam’s culture. 
December 1997 


On the Mandarin Read 





Mathieu Pouly, a 26-year-old French philosophy student, is the first per- 
son to have traveled alone on a bicycle from Paris to Ha N6i. The journey 
took him 18 months. 


I was present when Mathieu met the press in Ha Ndi, and that was the 
time I recalled to mind the many follies of my youth in the colonial period. 


The last stage of Mathieu’s voyage — the 1,750 kilometres from H6 Chi 
Minh City to Ha Néi — called up old memories. 


When I was at Mathieu’s age, I cycled between Hué and Ha Noi, a distance 
of over some 1,300 km, just one-tenth of Mathieu’s journey from France. 


Yet, more than 50 years ago, that was something to be proud of. And to 
people of a liberal profession like myself, it was pure madness. 


Anyhow, as we were rebelling against the colonial regime and all the 
structures of the great feudal-bourgeois society, and because we were more 
or less influenced by André Gide, we found in those long excursions a cheap 
means of escape. 

Mathieu was luckier because he had a different motive, being of a gener- 
ation unaffected by Gide’s complexes. He was trying to illustrate cultural, 
ecological and humanist concerns through his “Transhumance” project. 


And I wonder if while pedaling along the former Route Coloniale Nel 
and now National Highway No. 1, the young Frenchman, who brought with 
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him a message of “World Citizens.” was aware of Sur la Route Mandarine, 
a book written by his compatriot Roland Dorgelés to proclaim his colonial- 
ist faith 4 la Kipling? Other times, other ways. 

It would be difficult for people today to imagine how conditions were on 
the main portion of the Route Mandarine in the 19" century. Our great-grand- 
fathers would have to spend a month and a half covering the distance on foot. 


To have a rough idea of all the risks involved we should read Léu Chéng (Tent 
and Writing Desk) by Ngé Tat T6, who devoted an entire chapter to the odyssey 
made by two young men traveling to the royal capital for court examination. 


“From Thanh Héa the road became more and more difficult. Beyond Ha 
Tinh forbiding scenes were encountered frequently. All day long one was 
enmeshed in bush so dense that one could rarely have a glimpse of the sky 
above. Ahead were cliffs that looked like towering walls while swift torrents 
threatened to cut off one’s way at any moment. Going up one had to keep the 
head thrown back; going down one had to lean one’s knees. A wrong step 
would surely land one in some unfathomable chasin. 


The stretch across Mount Tréng was infernal torture. The travelers had to 
chop their way through the bush while their feet, despite the protection of 
thick rush sandals, bled from cuts caused by knife-sharp rocks. 

At night, the two students and their servants would sleep in hammocks 
strung between the branches of a big trees. “It was so dark. The night was 
shattered by the owls’ hoot, the monkeys’ chattering and the tigers’ roar. A 
cold wind would bring with it whiffs of some fetid odours. In his fever-trou- 
bled sleep, Van Hac would rave, “Will / live to go home again?” 

Much have happened between those perilous voyages of old times, and 
today’s comfortable trips of Toyotas or Peugeots on the asphalted strips of 
Highway No. 1. 


August 1993 


The bed. of the dragon 
(the Nerthernmost part of Viet Nam) 





After 26 years in France, my late friend Nguyén Khac Vién returned to 
Viét Nam and traveled the length of the country from North to South to make 
up for the time lost abroad. He once commented: “A Vietnamese who has not 
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set foot on Déng Van and Méo Vac cannot call himself a Vietnamese.” Only 
recently could I visit these districts in the northernmost part of the country 
in Ha Giang Province on the Chinese border. 


We crossed mountains and high plateaux which seem to stretch infinitely. 


The twisting road, full of rock ledges, made us shudder when in some 
sections under repair it rose or dropped between a cliff and a ravine. The 
sight of these primitive mountains, doubtless the steepest in Viét Nam, calls 
back to my mind Nguyén Khac Vién’s saying. He wanted, I think, to simply 
underscore the merit of our ancestors who in an arduous and bitter fight, had 
succeeded in planting a border post at Liing Ct Village in Déng Van. 


As our cars traveled smoothly on the asphalt road linking Tuyén Quang 
to Céng Troi (Heavenly Gate) in Ha Giang, I remembered my trip made on 
foot exactly 50 years ago on the same route. It was in 1950 at the height of 
the war of resistance against the French. I was in the army, escorting a group 
of European and African soldiers of the French Expeditionary Corps who had 
rallied to our cause. They had to go on foot mostly by following mountain 
paths to reach a village in Yunnan, China. They would go to socialist coun- 
tries in West Europe that were ready to shelter them until the end of the war. 


What a change along the road | had traveled. Instead of a bumpy and 
roughly tarmaced road we were now on an asphalt strip as smooth as silk. In 
deep valleys and at the district chief-towns, public buildings and concrete or 
brick homes have replaced decrepit mud-and-straw huts. 


Ha Giang, like Tuyén Quang, its neighbor to the South, is a province 
crossed by Séng L6 (Clear River), a tributary of the Red River, with a popula- 
tion of 750,000. It has 22 ethnic groups, among them include: H’mong, Tay, 
Dao, Viét, the latter not the majority group as in most other mountain 
provinces. The H’mong (or Méo) live in villages of just a few dozen houses 
built at 800m to 1,600m in altitude. They came from South-West China sever- 
al centuries ago, grow maize, rear pigs, and, in the past, smoked a lot of opium. 
The Dao (or Man) akin to the H’mong, came to Viét Nam as early as the 13" 
century. The costumes of their women are very colorful and elaborate and dif- 
ferent groups are named after details of the female dress: tight trousered Dao, 
white trousered Dao, blue vest Dao, and coin wearing Dao, among others. 
Living at an altitude lower than the H’mdéng, they grow rice on dry land. The 
Tay of the ethno-linguistic family Tay-Thai have allied themselves to the Viét 
since the period of the Hting kings in the Bronze Age. They are excellent rice 
growers living in houses on stilts at the foot of the mountain near the streams 
or in the valleys, with each village of between 20 and 70 households. 
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In Ha Giang Town we were invited to an art show performed by an 
ensemble composed of members of various ethnic groups. I particularly took 
to the ritual dance Lap Tinh by the Dao, performed mostly during the cere- 
mony of initiation of youngsters, boys and girls, to the society of adults. The 
fire dance of the Pa Then is part of the purification ritual. It is a pity that the 
original choreography has been somewhat spoiled by a rather hasty modern- 
ization through the introduction of elements of western ballet. 


In Bac Quang District we visited a hamlet of the Pa Thén (Tam Trinh 
Hamlet) derived from the H’mong - Dao ethno-linguistic family. The Pa Thén, 
from the other side of the mountain, came here only a few decades ago. Having 
abandoned their nomadic lifestyle, they now grow rice and oranges and even 
trade on motorbikes. Some have grown rich. The president of the local 
Association of farmers lives in a spacious house costing over VND100 million. 


Close to the H’mong District Town of Méo Vac is a L6l6 Village. This 
ethnic minority is part of the Tibeto-Burman group of the Sino-Tibetan 
ethno-linguistic family. The Chinese ideograms are the script used in their 
religious and official documents. They grow maize, mustard, cucumber, 
peas, chilli and garlic on the slopes and even in the hollows of rocks. The 
bronze drums, arranged in Yin-Yang pairs, are buried and unearthed for use 
only in ceremonies on solemn occasions. 


19 February 2001 





The tail of the dragon 


Eight degrees 30” latitude north. 


At last, I was able to set foot on the Cape of Ca Mau, at the southern end 
of the country, the tail of the “Vietnamese dragon” which stretches 1,669 km 
as the crow flies. I had touched the dragon’s head a few years before at Liing 
Cu village, in the northern province off Ha Giang, parallel 23°22’ north; I had 
at last realised my dream of completing my north-south itinerary. 

Our ancestors, the Viét, were rice: growers who journeyed for 800 years 
to join the two granaries, the delta «of the Red River in the north and the 
southern delta of the Mekong River. The essayist Nguyén Tuan saw the Cape 
of Ca Mau as a “big toe” of the pioneer, marked by the “alluvionary mud of 


a thousand miles.” 
3.8 
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The cape is open to numerous other symbolic interpretations. For the 
poetess Xu4n Quynh, it is the stem of a ship: 


The green cape rushes forward, 
Tearing asunder blue waves of the boundless ocean. 


The peninsula might also evoke the head of a falcon with the bill turned 
upward. In fact, the profile of Ca Mau modifies constantly. This peninsular 
plain is formed by the alluvium brought up by marine currents coming from 
several directions. This is why the tail of the Dragon lengthens continually, 
at a rate of about 100m per year on the sea. 


I was standing before the terminal milestone of National Highway 1, read- 
ing the sign: Lang Son — Cape Ca Mau: 2,351km, including the date January 
1995, reminding me that it was a moving measurement. Some hundred of 
metres from there the latest advance of the earth was represented by a row of 
mangroves on a newly filled-in band of earth. One has the feeling of being lost 
in an eerie landscape, facing the sea merging with the sky, surrounded by mass- 
es of mangroves and nivas that extend like woolly sheep on a boggy terrain. 


It is the mangrove whose expanse makes the image of Ca Mau impres- 
sive. This natural border line is made of trees which bear the generic name 
of mangrove, typical of the brackish waters of estuaries and lagoons. 


They have aerial or emerging roots. In many species, the grains germi- 
nate in the fruit while still attached to the mother plant, the small plants fall 
and are submerged into the mud. Crabs, shrimps and fish of all kinds prolif- 
erate in this natural fish pond. A popular adage tells how these plants gain 
ground on water, just as the alluvium does at the conquest of water. 


Cay mdm di truéc, cay duoc theo sau. Réi dén dita nuéc. 


(First come the avicennas; followed by the mangroves. The nivas come 
close on the heel.) 


The mangrove supplies coal and wood to build houses on stilts along the 
water ways. A small motorboat takes us from Ca Mau town to the cape by 
descending the Bay Hap canal at the rate of 60-80km an hour, covering a dis- 
tance of 120km. It’s a picturesque voyage through an inextricable entangle- 
ment of water courses which cross the thick aquatic forest strewn with iso- 
lated hamlets. Going upward, we reach U Minh Forest grown with cajeput 
(maleleuca leucadendron) with branches suspended with innumerable nests 
of wild bees, not the hives made by man. 


Chemicals dropped by the Americans on the impregnable guerilla bases of 
Ca Mau and U Minh had destroyed 70 percent of the primary forests and 
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10,000 ha of secondary forest. The Americans had levelled the enormous river- 
ine guerilla base Nam Can to build an air strip with a garrison of 3,000 men 
and a base for a 100-ship flotilla. After peace was restored in 1975, the author- 
ities tried to reforest the destroyed spaces and convert them into shrimp fields. 


As a result, Ca Mau, detached from the former province of Minh Hai 
some years ago, has completely changed. The visitor can, besides the man- 
groves and the network of small canals, make surprising discoveries: large 
spaces where thousands of birds come and lay eggs in the heart of forests, 
floating villages, the immense gardens of river-borne village, the Khai Long 
beach mulberry plantation of C4i Tau, and the Whale Festival of Song Déc. 


August 2003 





lmpressions of Can Dio 


Association of ideas 


When one’s special memories are connected to a particular place, the 
name of that place comes to five within us. 


For me, this is the case with Cén Dao, also known as Con Lén or Poulo 
Condor. 


This sinister colonial prison lies 230km from Hé Chi Minh City, and the 
name Cén Dao evokes in me a man and a poem. 


The man is my late cousin Nguyén Dic Thuy, who was freed from Cén 
Dao, along with a few other patriotic militants, in 1936 thanks to the inter- 
vention of the Front Populaire in France. 

In the 1920s, my cousin had left Ha N6i in order to sneak into China, 
where he worked for several clandestine Vietnamese revolutionary organisa- 
tions. He was not yet twenty years old. 


Some time after his return to Viét Nam, Thuy was arrested by the French 
police and sent to Con Dao. What struck me most about Thuy upon his return 
was the vast knowledge he had acquired at the prison. While incarcerated, he 
Studied amongst a generation of valiant, young militants whose devotion to 
the cause of national liberation Jed to their clashes with the all-powerful 


colonial authority. 
if ) 
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The poem that is brought to life when I think of Cén Dao was written by 
Phan Chu Trinh (1872-1926). He came from a generation of mondernising 
Confucian scholars. The poem was written in red lead on a wall of the prison; 
it tells of the prisoners’ unwavering pride, despite being condemned to break 
stones in a small prison courtyard. 


To be a man standing up in the heart of Cén Dao 
To make the mountain collapse. 

The hammer crushes and grinds piles of stones 
He breaks hundreds of blocks. 


Paradise and Hell 


Con Son will forever remain a symbol of the Vietnamese people’s thirst 
for independence in the face of the most cruel colonial barbarism. 


It has the three S’s (Sun, Sea, Sand), coral reefs. fishing boats floating in 
brilliant mirror-like bays, it is adorned with towering mountains and covered 
with primitive forests, it has national park containing 882 plant species and 
144 animal species, it has meeting places for travelers along with turn-of-the 
century French bungalows. 


Con Son has all the amenities that might make it a tourist’s paradise, 
including the fact that it has not yet been heavily exploited by tourism. 


The beautiful Con Son island, along with 15 smaller islands. form the dis- 
trict of Ba Ria-Viing Tau Province that is virtually cut off from the rest of the 
world. The only links to the mainland are a helicopter, which runs three time 
per week and carries 24 passengers, and a motor launch. 


With just 3,600 inhabitants (not including the garrison), the island is free 
of physical and moral pollution. On the island, you will not see prostitution 
or drugs, there is little commerce, and there are just over 100 cars and 600 
motorcycles. 


The world is ignorant of the utopic city of Con L6én, and knows only its hor- 
rific prison face. For 113 years, from 1862 to 1975, this huge prison, founded 
by the French colonisers and modernised by the US-Sai Gon (Saigon) admin- 
istration, worked to shut the mouths of tens of thousands of political prisoners. 


The traveller can get a glimpse of the horrors that took place there by vis- 
iting Prisons I, II and II], the notorious “tiger cages” and the few arches of 
the unfinished Ma Thién Lanh Bridge, the construction of which ended the 
lives of 356 prisoners. 
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Insolence and Irony 


My friend, the late musician Ta Phuéc, quoting Debussy, said that Saint 
Saens was “the only man in the whole world who understands music the best”. 


Who would think that Saint Saens, a champion of art for art’s sake, had 
something to do with Poulo Condor? Who would associate music with prison? 


It is with great surprise to read in the Cong Quan (guest house) from Cén 
Dao (dating from 1873 is held), the following words on a brass plaque: “‘in 
this house, the great composer Camille Saint Saens lives from March 20 to 
April 19, 1895. It is here that he finished his opera Brunehilda.” 


Certainly, Saint Saens found his inspiration in the wild nature of Poulo 
Condor, and not in the prison atmosphere which he did not know. and which 
would better suit his symphonic poem Danse Macabre. 


What is more, the prisons do not lack dark humour. They assume beauti- 
ful names beginning with Phu (rich): Prison No. 1: Phd Hai (Rich Sea). 
Prison No. 2: Phi Son (Rich Mountain), Camp No. 5: Phi Phong (Rich 
Wind). Camp N. 6: Phi An (Richness and Security), Camp N. 8: Phi Hung 
(Richness and Prosperity). 


History and legend 


In the 9'" century, Arab merchant ships dropped anchor at Con Dao. Upon 
his return from China in 1294, Marco Polo sought refuge on the island after a 
heavy storm. 


In the 16" century, a Spanish fleet visited the island following its conquest 
of the Philippines. In the 17" and 18" centuries, two companies — one French, 
one English — each set up a bank there only to abandon the enterprises soon 
afterwards. 


In 1787 the French bishop D’Adran, in the name of the Lord Nguyén Anh 
(who had become King Gia Long), signed a treaty with the Court of Louis 
XVI. The treaty promised military aid to Gia Long in its fight against the Tay . 
Son. In exchange for the aid, it promised to cede Poulo Condor and Da Nang 
to France. But it wasn’t until 1881, more than 70 years later, at the start of the 
French conquest of Viét Nam that any exchange of territory took place. A year 
later Poulo Condor became a prison island. 


In 1784, after being beaten by the Tay Son, Nguyén Anh took refuge in 
Cén Dao with what little was left of his army. 


According to legend, he shut himself up in a grotto on Hon Ba Island 
(Madame’s Island) with one of his wives, Phi Yén, who had refused to let 
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Bishop d’Adran take her son, Prince Cai, to France. Cai was thrown into the 
sea and replaced by Canh., the son of another wife. 

After Anh’s departure, Phi Yén remained on the island until her death. 
She is worshipped as a goddess by the local population. 

V6 Thi Sau enjoyed the same honour. An unshakable communist, this 
young. 19 year-old prisoner lost his life at the hands of a French firing squad 
after singing the national anthem and shouting “Long live H6 Chi Minh!” 


15 September 2002 





Capturing a spirit im Time 


It was Tét last year in Phti Quéc Island on the Southwest border of the 
country. There, and according to a newly established custom - locals visited 
the cemetery of soldiers who died for the country during the French and 
American wars. 


White-haired women aided by young men climbed with difficulty the 
mountain path to plant joss-sticks on the tombs of their sons or grandsons. 


From the air that cemetery looks like a white bouquet surrounded with 
concentric rings of white flowers of dazzling white under a boiling sun. It’s 
known locally as Miss Seven after a local who worshipped there. And from 
its peak there are rewarding views of the Dong Duong hollow. the headquar- 
ters of Phi Quéc District in mainland Kién Giang Province, and the one-time 
guerrilla base that has seen so much of recent history. 


Under French colonialisation and during the American occupation, Pht 
Quéc was a penitentiary island for prisoners of war - 40,000 POWs alone 


from the southern Viét Nam liberation forces, swollen by troops from the 
North in the 1970s. 


No-one knows for sure the exact numbers of dead who found a resting 
place in the cemetery but estimates vary from 2000 to 4000. 


During the war the Cay Dira, or Coconut Tree, POW camp covered 
5sq.km in An Thai area in the southern part of the island. It was part of a for- 
bidden military zone which was itself protected by a settlement of Catholics 
who had migrated from the North. 
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In 1969. 19 prisoners escaped. their route hewn out of the soil. using 
spoons to dig a 400 metre underground tunnel. 


Phti Quéc was also a base of resistance for Nguyén Trung Truc, a farmer 
and fisherman, famed as the first to hoist the banner of uprising against the 
French colonialists, blowing up the gunboat Esperance. killing 37 French 
soldiers before escaping into the island. 


The French seized his mother and sisters, tortured locals and threatened 
to kill them before Truc was captured and slain but not before uttering “Only 
when the Vietnamese land has no more grass will there no longer be men and 
women to fight to drive the French off.” 


Phii Quéc Island, literally Rich Country, covers 573 sq.km. It is rich in 
nature as well as history, from forested mountains, streams and the popular 
waterfalls of Suéi Tranh and Giéng Tién to the indigenous fishing ports of 
Duong Dong and An Thdi. 

Locals at the stilted Ham Ninh Village, 13km from Duong Dong, boast 
of their local crab, g/ie, and its rich meat. 

Then, and not least, Phi Quéc lays claim to producing the best mitéc 
mam, that favoured seasoning, in the country. 

The Pht Hiép family workshop has produced it for three generations and 
the annually a million litres find their way to a welcoming domestic and for- 
eign market. 

There’s a secret to it, the family says, only allowing itself to impart that 
it doesn’t use salt or chemicals. And it’s lucrative: the former prison island 
has recorded four percent economic growth, fuelled by the niréc mam, which 
is estimated at bringing nearly VND 139 billion to the local economy - ahead 
of mere forestry at VND57 billion. 


4 February 2001 


Ha Long Bay a1 seen by 
ANN century pocten 


A Vietnamese person returning to the country after a twenty years 
sojourn in the United Stated has this to say about Ha Long Bay: “When I 
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spoke to people in the Viét Nam tourist service, they often told me that they 
were dreaming of American wonders such as Yellowstone, Yosemite, the 
Grand Canyon or other places in the world like the Great Wall of China. 
Kamakura of Japan and castles in France or Britain. They do not know that 
they would be disappointed by these sites — a first visit will not give you a 
desire to come back. Ha Long Bay is something quite different. A first visit 
will always entice a second. perhaps a third (Truéng Xuan, Van Nghé Tién 
Phong — 576). 


Is such remark prompted by the partially of an exile long cut off from his 
motherland? In any case. the recent consecration of Ha Long Bay by UNESCO 
as world heritage site has given credit to this enthusiast of Ha Long. 


In effect, the world has known only one such place, the Dalmatian coast 
of Croatia, which also displays a karstic relief at the seaside. Due to the slow 
sinking of a portion of the Earth’s crust under the weight of sediments (the 
subsidence phenomenon), lime mounts have been submerged. The dissolu- 
tion of the land caused by the encroachment of water has created there islets 
of fantastic shapes, and galleries, cavities and rocks carpeted with stalactites 
and stalagmites. 


In the past, our scholars had written many poems to sing about the beau- 
ty of scenic sites. Yet, the magnificent Bay of Ha Long has inspired only a 
few lyrical pieces by King Lé Thanh Ton (15" century) and Lord Trinh 
Cuong (18'" century). This can be explained by two facts: the absence of 
communication lines in a very rugged region, and the remoteness of the 
bay from the political and cultural center of the country, the delta of the 
Red River. 


In 1952, while going through the archives in Han (Chinese ideograms) 
and Nom (Vietnamese ideograms) in France, the erudite Hoang Xuan Han 
came across a manuscript in Han, a historic and geographic study of Ai Nam 
(name of ancient Viét Nam), the Dai Nam dit dia chi wéc bién (19" century). 
In the chapter dedicated to the maritime province of Quang Yén, he found 
five poems by Hé Xuan Huong exalting the beauty of Ha Long Bay as she 
wove her way on a small boat among almost unreal rocks and amidst sky and 
water, mountains and forests, birds and fish, in the fairy-like ambience of the 
setting sun. 


Almost two hundred years later it is interesting for a reader of the 21° 
century to acquaint himself with the feelings and impressions of a poetess of 
the traditional culture. Below is a literal translation of one of these five 
poems by H6é Xuan Huong, based on Hoang Xuan Han version: 
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D6 Hoa Phong 

(Crossing the Hoa Phong)! 

Phiém pham v6 cap D6 Hoa Phong 

(The sail, without haste, crosses Hoa Phong) 

Tiéu bich dan nhai xudt thiy trung 

(Steep cliffs and vermilion rocks emerge from water), 

Thity thé méi tiy son diéu chuvén 

(The current changes (its colour according to the mountains), 

Son hinh ta thdo thiy mon thong 

(Slopes close up to let water pass). 

Neu long tap xit thu yén bac 

(Dragon fish, pell-mell, hide underneath the veil of the autumn haze) 
Au 16 té phi nhat chiéu hong 

(In the red light of sunset gulls and efrets fly) 

Ngoc d6éng van phong tam bach luc 

(Among the three hundred and six jade grottoes and cloud chambers), 
Bat tri thity thi Thy Tién Cung? 

(Where is the Crystal Palace of Water Fairy?). 


An evitable question comes to mind: Is H6 Xuan Huong, author of this 
scholarly and elegant poem in Han characters, the same H6 Xuan Huong 
(18'" — 19'* century) poetess who scandalized Confucian orthodoxy and fas- 
cinated the people with her poetry quivering with sensuality and vibrating 
with anger against social injustices almost two hundred years ago? In the 
light of ancient archives, Hoang Xuan HAn has answered in the affirmative, 
sketching for us the portrait of a woman of classical letters whose amorous 
passion has found so illustrious an expression in the lyrical collection Licu 
Huong Ky. 


26 March 2000 


1. Hoa Phong is the ancient name of Ha Long Bay 
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Mone fascinating than Ha Long Bay 


The French film /ndochine starring Catherine Deneuve, paid renewed 
tribute in magnificent photography to the “Eighth Marvel of the World,” the 
Bay of Ha Long. 

But many tourists have not experienced the enchantment of Cat Ba to the 
southeast of Ha Long, 30 miles from the port city of Hai Phong. Only those 
with time to spare and who are not reluctant to endure the relative discomfort 
of the trip can enjoy the many pleasures of this Vietnamese national park.! 

In the hold of a wheezy boat you can sit among a noisy crowd of veg- 
etable, fruit, shrimps and fish vendors, unless you prefer to sit on the deck to 
look at the coast, the immense mouth of the Bach Dang river, and the sea dot- 
ted with the sails of fishing boats. After more than two hours you can see in 
the north the huge mass of the limestone island of Cét Ba.? which forms, 
together with over three hundred islets, the archipelago of the same name. 

At that point, you can land on the island of Cat Hai and tour it in a creaky 
horse carriage, or you may prefer to continue your way with the motorboat, 
which will go through what is called the Deep Channel to stop at Cat Ba, or 
more precisely at the administrative seat of Cat Hai district, which comprises 
the whole archipelago. To the north, this channel opens onto Ha Long Bay.’ 

The National Park of Cat Ba covers 4,200 hectares of sea and 9,800 
hectares of forest. Its many-faceted landscape can hold your interest for 
many reasons: its fjords hemmed in between high cliffs; its yellow-sand 
beaches washed by limpid water;+ Frog Pond in the midst of a virgin forest 
at high altitude which holds a reserve of water for plants and animals. 


It has countless rock formations with evocative names: the Pepper, the 
Mountain Tortoise, and the Lobster are found in the bay of Cat Ba in the 
south; Boy and Girl; the Bell; the Cock; the Breast of the Elder Sister, and the 
Breast of the Younger sister are in Lan Ha in the east. 


Its caves, which call to mind the robbers of Ali Baba, were until 1893 
refuges for pirates and rebel patriots who roamed the Red River delta down 


|. There are seven national parks in Viét Nam. 

2. 250 sq km in area, 25 km long, 10 km wide. 

3. Ha Long is part of Quang Ninh province, while Cat Ba is part of Hai Phong. 
4. The same cannot be said of the coastal beaches of Ha Long. 
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to the coast. Let us mention the Trung Trang grotto, 400 metres long: and 
Khe Sau. and the army health service, which sheltered a hospital with oper- 
ating theatre, cinema, and pharmacy, and the artificial passageway which 
served as a gun emplacement during the American war and led to the small 
beach at Cat Co. 


The archaeological site of Cai Béo contains vestiges of a 7,000 year-old 
culture which is related to the Ha Long culture, a link between the 
Mesolithic and Bronze Age in Vietnam. 


An old legend explains the topography of the archipelago whose geolog- 
ical formations goes back to the end of the primary era (Uralian). 


Long ago, there was a fish monster that used to cause havoc among the 
coastal population every winter. The Fish-God, Thién Ngir, a handsome 
young man riding a dragon, engaged the monster in a fierce battle that last- 
ed the whole summer. 


The dragon died of exhaustion, and its body was washed ashore at a place 
now called Floating Dragon (Phu Long). Its rider landed at a place now 
dubbed Heel Wharf. After killing the monster he threw his sword and club 
into the sea. They were turned into two rocky islets which received the 
names of Sword (Hon Gor) and Club (Hoén Chity). 


He married a fairy coming down from heaven on the back of an elephant. 
She brought a gourd full of holy water, which restored his strength and fer- 
tilized the land. The elephant later turned into a hill which was called by the 
local people Elephant’s Head. 


The couple stayed on earth instead of going to heaven, and hunted and 
fished for a living. 


A foreign visitor once remarked: “I had heard much about the beauty of 
Cat Ba before my arrival. However, I still had to take a deep breath the first 
time I saw these grey towers dripping with forests.”° 


On Cat Ba are found several types of tropical monsoon forest: virgin for- 
est, riparian forest (with Salix tetraperma), mangrove, and forest growing on 
chalky soil alternating with clay. 


The flora comprises 620 species, belonging to 123 families, the most 
valuable of which are: Annamocarya Chinensis, Garcimia fagraoides, 
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Chukraria tabularis, Markhamia s.sp, Salix tetraperma, Peltophorwn tonk- 
inensis, and Caryota bacsonensis. 


Let us mention the restoration of a forest of kim giao (Podocarpus 
fleuryi) covering 30 hectares. The wood was used to make chopsticks for the 
emperor’s kitchen, for it could show the presence of poisonous substances 
in the food. 


The fauna presents a fairly wide range, with 20 species of mammals, 69 
of birds, and 20 of reptiles and amphibians. Found on the cliffs of Cat Ba are 
some of the world’s only surviving enelluses (Vooc ddu trdng), or trapithe- 
cucus, or trapithecucus francoisi poliocephalus. 


Other species to be preserved include the goat (capricornis sumatraen- 
sis), the macaques (macaca mulatta, macaca nemestrina, macaca artoides), 
the black squirrel (ratufa bicolor), the porcupine (histrix hogdsoni). 


I saw flights of ravens, although these are rather rare on the mainland. 
Birds include the white-bellied anthraceros mafbirius, the king-fisher 
(ceryle insignis), the red aethopyga siparaja, and the Garulax blackbird. 


In early autumn the tasty-fleshed migrant cun cit come in flocks from 
the north. 


The sea harbours 900 species of fish, 500 mollusks, and 400 crustaceans. 
Some are highly prized on the market: lobster (palusius sp.), scallop (mytibus 
sp.), oyster (arcaenarosa), pear] oyster (pinctada margarifera), turtle with 
scales (eretmochely imbricate). 


The oyster tu hai (lutrani plipinarum), grilled over a charcoal fire, is 
highly appreciated by gourmets. 


A British tourist, Tim Scoones, writes: “We marvel at new discoveries 
everyday. In our short stay at Cat Ba we saw the enormous potential of the 
island as a shrine to the beauty of the natural world.”® 


March 1995 
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The legend of Ha Nai's Ta Lich river 


Foreigners living in Ha Noi would be surprised to learn that it is the 
smaller T6é Lich river that is more cherished by Ha Noians than the more 
famous Red River. 


The Red River flows across several provinces of the northern delta and 
shapes their landscapes. That is why it touches the chord of the Hanoians’s 
hearts to a lesser degree than the river T6 Lich, which has been reduced to a 
dream of which, alas. only a few stretches remain. 


The waters of the river Té Lich reflect the brightness of the moon of yore. 
sang a Scholar of the last century. Folksongs sound sentimental notes. 
A young woman says to her sweetheart: 


Even should Mount Tan Vién collapse 
And the river T6é Lich dry up 
/ shall never forget your sweet words 


Another murmurs: 
Fresh and clear are the waters of the river Té Lich 
My boat glides alongside yours 
I stop, pulling the oars to open my heart to you 


It overflows with love to my beloved, like this abundant stream 


Plentiful indeed are literary, mythical and historical reminiscences relat- 
ed to the river T6 Lich. 


T6 Lich was first of all the name of the river god who was the tutelary 
spirit of the City of the Soaring Dragon, Thang Long, the old name of Ha 
N6i. The Collection of Tales on the Gods of the Viét Kingdom (Viét Dién U 
Linh Tap), regarded as the primary genuinely Vietnamese source of our his- 
tory, gives some information on that deified man. He was born in the village 
of Long Dé lying on the edge of a river. The descendant of a highly virtuous 
family, he passed an examination and was appointed mandarin chief of the 
district of Long Dé at a time when the country was under the colonial admin- 
istration of the Chinese empire. 
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After his death, his name was given to the stream flowing past his village. 
Deified, he appeared in dream to the Chinese governor Ly Nguyén Hy (Li 
Yuan-his, 9"" century) in the form of an old man with a white beard and rid- 
ing a white kite. That Chinese proconsul entrusted to him the guard of the 
Citadel of Dai La on the site of present-day Ha Noi,! which he had built on 
the edge of the T6 Lich river. 


More than fifty years later, in 864, another Chinese Proconsul with the 
reputation of a great wizard. Cao Bién (Kao Pien), had the Citadel rebuilt and 
enlarged. He continued the wily colonial policy of his predecessor. which 
consisted in adopting the cult of certain indigenous deities. He made a 
solemn sacrifice to T6 Lich and gave him the title of Tutelary Spirit of the 
administrative seat. 


In the 10" century, Viét Nam won back its independence. In the year 1010, 
the founder king of the Ly dynasty had the capital transferred from the high- 
lands to the lowlands, locating it at the site which he named Thang Long. He 
honoured Té Lich with the title of “Great Lord Tutelary Spirit of Thang Long, 
the National Capital” (Qudc D6 Thang Long Thanh Hodng Dai Vitong). Some 
believe that the sanctuary dedicated to him is the present-day Bach Ma (White 
Horse) temple standing at 76 Hang Buém in the Old Quarter of Ha N6i. 


According to more authoritative legend, this temple is dedicated to the 
god of the locality of Long D6 (Navel of the Dragon). At the time of the 
building of the Dai La Citadel, the Chinese proconsul Cao Bién was said to 
have seen in dream this god in the midst of a rainbow-coloured cloud borne 
by a golden dragon. He ordered a temple built to that god within the Citadel 
ona hillock called Mount Ning but took care to have copper and iron buried 
on that site with a view to exorcising the supernatural being. 


However, a typhoon accompanied by lightning destroyed the buried metals, 
which was evidence of the vitality and power of Long Do which incarnated 
Vietnam. The god took the form of a white horse which helped build the Citadel. 


A king of the Ly dynasty who established the capital of independent Viét 
Nam in Thang Long (now Ha Noi) honoured the god with the title of “Lord 
General and Prime Minister” (Dai Vuong Thuong Tudng Thai Su) and 


1. The longest of the periods of Chinese domination over the country lasted over a 
thousand years (179 BC-AD 938). As early as the 6" century, the seat of Chinese 
administration was moved to the present site of Ha Néi. In the 10 century. HA N6i 
became the capital of independent Viét Nam under the name of Thang Long. 
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moved the temple to the present site of Bach Ma. In any event, the area called 
Long D6 and crossed by the T6 Lich was to play a prominent role in the 
political and cultural life of Thang Long and indeed all of Viét Nam. 


The T6 Lich joined the Red River at a place now called the Rice Market 
(Pho Cho Gao) in the Old Quarter. In the period of the Ly-Tran dynasties 
(11" to 14" centuries), together with West Lake. it was part of a beautiful 
landscape spanned by graceful bridges and frequented by pleasure boats of 
the court and the aristocracy. 


Along the centuries, the stream, originally more than 30 kilometers long, 
has almost entirely filled. At present, only three stumps of it remain. 


The first begins at the mouth of the old river, crosses the present Old 
Quarter and comes to the wall of the old Citadel in the west, forming natu- 
ral moat for defence. Along its course stood the Temple of the White Horse 
and the market of the Eastern Bridge made famous by the legend of the meet- 
ing between the scholar Tu Uyén and the image dealer who gave him the por- 
trait of the beloved fairy Bich Cau K¥ Ngé (The Legend of the Blue Stream) 
and also by the ironical folk song: 


“The old woman goes to the market of the Eastern Bridge 


Where she asks a soothsayer about the “loi” that may come to her 
through marriage 
The soothsayer consults his oracular coins and says: 


There may be some gum staying with you but no teeth.” 


(There is here an untranslatable play on woods: “loi” means advantage, 
and also gum). 


Along the course of the stream were the “36 streets and guilds” with their 
dense and active population. 


The second stump of the Té Lich flows north towards West Lake then 
turns and travels south. It crosses the village of Budi, well-known for its 
making of hand-made paper and /inh sateen, then the vegetable growing 
Lang village, once famous for the /uing (an aromatic nerb) grown there. 


At the southern tip of Lang. the T6 Lich turns southeast to Thanh Liét dis- 
trict where it flows past prosperous farming villages with traditional crafts 
and the native places of eminent political and cultural figures. 


October 1996 
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The Dragon City which A no. more 


Visitors to the ancient citadel of Ha Noi. with its stunning artifacts. 
delightful architecture and heroic history, would be surprised to know that 
some of the most beautiful palaces and monuments were long ago demol- 
ished by a spiteful king. 

The architecture that was ground to dust belonged to the royal dynasties 
which reigned here from 1010 AD to the beginning of the 19th century. Their 
capital city bore the regal name Thang Long (Soaring Dragon). Only in 1831, 
after many trials. was the present name of Ha Noi adopted. 


The beginning of the end for the magnificent palaces of Thang Long can 
be marked from 1802. In that year, Gia Long, the king of a new dynasty, 
transferred the capital from Thang Long to Hué. 


Gia Long’s son, Minh Mang, asked the Emperor of China, his sovereign, 
to attend his coronation. The Chinese ambassador refused to travel as far as 
Hué, preferring instead that the ceremony be held in Thang Long, “the only 
recognized capital.” Minh Mang was forced to travel 700km north to receive 
his investiture. People said that he took vengeance by destroying all vestiges 
of royal sovereignty in Thang Long, including the Heavenly Temple and the 
Royal Palace. 

In any case. by losing its position as capital of the kingdom, Thang Long 
also lost much of its old splendour. The scene of ruins inspired bitter regrets 
among more than one poet. 


In this regard, the eight — stanza poem by the wife of the Thanh Quan 
District governor remains unsurpassed: 


Why has the Creator so upset the human scene? 

How many stars have died out, how many seasons 

of mist have come and gone 

The soul of autumn grass haunts the alleys where 

the carriages passed 

Afternoon sunray linger on the walls of old palaces 
Stone still holds out against the months and the years, 
But water frowns bitterly at all these changes. 

In the mirror of centuries, past and present are reflected 


How the scene rends my heart! 
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What the poet did not say is that. before the period which she witnessed. 
the City of the Dragon had housed many architectural treasures and places 
of entertainment that were destroyed by fires. palace revolutions, civil wars 
and the tropical climate. 


Memories of Thang Long are evoked in these lines from the British trad- 
er Samuel Baron: 


“The ruins of the triple walls of the old city and the old palace give a 
strong hint as to what they had contained in their times of splendour. The 
Palace alone embraced within its boundaries an area of six or seven square 
miles. Its marble — paved yards, its gates and the ruins of its housing quar- 
ters tell of its old magnificence and make us regret the destruction of one of 
the most beautiful constructions of Asia.” 


The French Jesuit missionary Alexandre de Rhodes (1591-1660) depicted 
the pomp of the ceremonies on the occasion of the king’s anniversary: 


“Some time before the birthday of the King. people brought him gifts 
from all the provinces in his domain in order to supply the large number of 
tables which he would order...to cater for a solemn feast...offered on this 
date to all officers and soldiers of his army who would be present without 
faith in full regalia...to swear...loyally to the monarch.” 


4 January 1998 





Cé Lea: Was the princens to blame) 


We stepped out of a small moss covered shrine which was part of the 
ruins of Cé Loa, some 18 kilometres from Ha Néi. In the dim light of the 
sanctuary we had stood pervasively in front of the stone representation of the 
beheaded Princess My Chau. 


“What do you think? Was the Princess to blame?” — asked my friend Bob 
Krauss, a columnist of the Honolulu Advertiser, turning to my granddaughter 
Van Chi, a high school pupil of 15. 


“She was,” Van Chi said, “according to the present conception of the 
individual. But she was not responsible for what happened in the eyes of 
partriarchal principles of right and wrong.” 


There followed an animated discussion between the veteran American 
journalist and the young Vietnamese girl. Evidence of the topical and universal 
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character of that 22 century old legend. a story involving politics, love and 
death. Here ts the story: 


With the help of the genie Kim Quy (Golden Tortoise), King An Duong 
Vuong succeeded at last in building the citadel of Cé Loa (whose name sug- 
gested that it was spiral shaped) protected by solid ramparts. Before depart- 
ing. the genie gave the king one of his toe-nails, saying: “Use it as a trigger 
for a cross-bow and your army will be invincible.” 


In those days forays were made into the country by Triéu Da, a powerful 
tribal chief in southern China. But his ultimate attempt to seize An Duong 
Vuong’s citadel was foiled thanks to the supernatural power of the magic 
cross-bow. Triéu Da then thought up a scheme. He sent his son Trong Thuy 
to the court of the king with lavish presents and vows of friendship. The 
young man’s real mission, however, viz the magic cross-bow and its trigger. 
Trong Thuy succeeded in making approaches to Princess My Chau and even- 
tually winning her love. An Duong Vuong consented to give him her hand. 
Having learnt from his wife the secret of the magic cross-bow, Trong Thuy 
had an exact replica of the trigger made and stealthily substituted it for the 
real one. He then thought out a pretext to visit his father in China. At the 
moment of separation. assailed by a sombre presentiment, My Chau told her 
departing husband, showing him a mantle padded with goose down: “One 
never knows what could happen in these days of trouble. If something does 
happen and I have to leave Cé Loa, I will sow these soft feathers along the 
way and you can then follow my track.” 


Soon after that Triéu Da attacked C6 Loa, this time successfully. An Duong 
Vuong fled, with his daughter riding pillion. When he came to the seashore, he 
called on the god Kim Quy for help and protection. The genie appeared and 
told him: “King, the person who is the cause of your ruin is sitting right behind 
you.” The King understood everything immediately. Mad with anger. he drew 
his sword, killed My Chau. and drowned himself in the sea. 


Trong Thuy followed the trail left by the goose feathers and found the 
beheaded body of his wife. He brought her remains back to the citadel and 
buried them there. Then he threw himself into a deep well. 


In our days, at the village of Cé Loa, in front of the temple dedicated to 
An Duong Vuong, is “Trong Thuy’s well.” Legend has it that following her 
death, My Chau blood trickled to the sea and was taken in by oysters living 
there. These oysters became pearl oyster and the gems found inside them 
acquired extraordinary brilliancy if washed with water from the well. The 
people found in this miracle evidence of the Princess’s innocence. 
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Visitors to Cé Loa may see the site of the King’s Throne Hall. the temple 
dedicated to him. In whose grounds a festival takes place everywhere on the 
6'" of the first moon, the shrine dedicated to the Princess, the Well of Pearls, 
and vestiges of ramparts. The citadel was girded by three earth walls, respec- 
tively 8.65 and 1.6 kilometres long. They were separated by moats, most of 
them now filled up, but reportedly wide enough in their days for boats to sail 
there and join other waterways. ultimately to reach the sea. While the story 
of the magic cross-bow was only the fruit of popular imagination, the armed 
resistance put up by An Duong Vuong was quite real: archaeological excava- 
tions have uncovered thousands of bronze arrowheads in the area around Cé 
Loa, which are evidence of the stubborn resistance offered by the ancient 
Viet to defend their first state in history. The annals record that the citadel 
had the spiral shape of the shell of a snail, hence its name. 


September 1994 





Fresco captures lively past 


Ha Ndi’s liberation in 1954 came at the end of a long and hard war of 
resistance. Some people, riding a euphoric wave after the victory, wished to 
destroy the ancient quarter of the capital city and erect modern buildings. 
The sense of preservation of the architectural patrimony was then not high 
enough. Fortunately no drastic action was taken in that direction. 


The Old Quarter of Ha Noi with its 36 streets and guilds dates back to 
the 15" century. It is the pride of HA N6i and a major tourist attraction. It 
has inspired many poetic masterpieces of classical literature including 
works by Nguyén Du, Madame Thanh Quan, Hé Xuan Huong and Nguyén 
Huy Luong. 

Among contemporary artists, Bui Xuan Phdi has gained national and 
international fame with his matchless paintings of the old streets of Ha Ni. 
The word “Pho Phat” (Phai Streets) has become popular parlance. 


Less known than Phai but equally passionate about old Ha Noi are two 
self-taught artists, Thé Khang and Pham Hitu Ich. Both are bound to popular 
imagination - a mixture of realism and naivety, while Phdi seduces with the 
virtuosity of his brush. The inclined houses of Phéi convey an atmosphere of 
weariness. They evoke regret for something dear that is about to sink into the 
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past. On the contrary, the pumice lacquers of Khang and Ich bring back to 
life the lively scenes in the city during the middle of the past century. 


In a small kitchen turned into a workshop, Khang and [ch, both past 70, 
eagerly showed me Thang Long-Ha Noi through sixteen 2m x 0.72m panels. 
Seven more are to be added for a total width of nearly 17m. Before me were 
40 or more sketches providing an aerial view of streets and alleys including 
the Lake of the Restored Sword (horizontal) and six others near the Red 
River (vertical). 


There is the T6é Lich River, so dear to the inhabitants of the old city. Only 
a few portions of it survive now. The fresco depicts it meandering through the 
Market of the East Bridge, the Street of Sails which used to accommodate the 
Chinese community, the Temple of the White Horse, protector genie of Thang 
Long, and the Silk Street with its flourishing commerce. Also seen are the 
Pagoda of the Jade Mountain with its arched Bridge, where the Sunlight 
Alights at Dawn, and the Raft Market milling with people, the O Quan Chudng 
Gate and a tangle of houses and trees. The countryside reaches right up to the 
town, small thatch-roofed houses standing next to tile-and-brick houses. 


The picturesque fresco captures daily life in the city’s streets, temples 
and pagodas among a myriad of lakes and ponds. Markets and festivals can 
be seen everywhere. Different social segments are clearly portrayed - poor 
men and women bent under shoulder poles, carrying palanquins for high 
ranked mandarins sheltered by parasols; women with their hair tied into 
cocktails wearing “four-flap” tunics and sandals with points curved upward. 
Men with hair tied into buns on their nape strut along in black silk tunics and 
white calico trousers. 


Thé Khang’s “quest for lost time,” is accidental. He was bor into a fam- 
ily with four generations of embroiderers in Dao XA Village, famous for its 
tradition of embroidery. His parents first settled in Bac Ninh to practise the 
craft. Their work was mostly sold to the French garrison at neighbouring Dap 
Cau. In the meantime, new shops opened in Ha N6i. The war put an end to 
their craft. The young Thé Khang struggled alone to learn French, English 
and Chinese. Following the war against the French (1956) he worked as 
translator for the Post Office until retirement in 1981. 


Running short of money, he spent his idle time copying old Chinese 
paintings on silk. His works sold well because he’d begun to embroider at 16 
and had developed a solid artistic sense. Little by little, he created his own 
style to depict historic sites of Viét Nam. Since 1992, Thé Khang has devot- 
ed body and mind to the fresco on Ha N6i in the 19" century. All the savings 
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he had amassed to build a house has gone into this work. He has been very 
meticulous in historic documentation, soliciting the assistance of scholars 
and professional painters. It took him several years to complete the detailed 
fresco composed of 13 boards. He was lucky to meet Ich, a blazon painter 
who was a decorator of museums and movie houses before going into retire- 
ment. ich, also a passionate lover of Ha Néi, has agreed to carry out the proj- 
ect on wood using the technique of pumice lacquer. The work will be a beau- 
tiful contribution to the 1000" anniversary of Ha Noi in 2010. 


7 March 1999 





The scent of jasmine 


“Chang thom ciing thé hoa nhai 


, 


Dau khong thanh lich ciing nguci Trang An.’ 


(Without perfume, it’s still a jasmine flower 
Without polish, he is still from Trang An)! 


These folk verses laud the cultural refinement of the people of the city of 
the Soaring Dragon (Thang Long), the old Ha Néi. 


According to a classical poem reflecting ancient beliefs it was the sacred 
breath of the River Lé (L6 River) and Mount Tan that shaped the men of this city 
blessed by an exceptional geomantic position (Khi thiéng L6 Tan dtic nén nguot). 


The scholar king Lé Thanh Tong (15'* century) expressed a more ration- 
al view when he stressed a historical reality: “The royal capital collects the 
finest flowers of the four tmyén (provinces)”. He meant people coming from 
the provinces that surrounded the site: people from Kinh Bac (in the north), 
a land abounding in literary talents and laureates of triennial examinations, 
a land famous for its folksongs and picturesque temples; from Hung Yén (in 
the east), a land redolent with memories of Tran Hung Dao’s victory over the 
Mongol invaders (13'" century), of eminent Buddhist monks, of the doctors 


1. Trang An: Literaly, long-lasting tranquillity, peace. In ancient Viét Nam and China, 
it was often used to designate the capital. 
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of humanities of Mé Trach; from Son Tay (tv Dodi: in the west), the site of 
Phong Chau, the cradle of the first Viét state, where the simplicity and solid- 
ity of men are reflected in local letters and in the architecture of communal 
houses; and from Son Nam in the south, where the T6 Lich river flows past 
villages with age-old handicrafts and cultural traditions. 


Men born of the melting-pot of Trang An were reputed to be industrious, 
energetic, lovers of letter and flowers, generous with a touch of fancy, sim- 
ple and courteous, knowing how to live well with others and avoid coarse- 
ness and the ridiculous. In streets and villages, neighbours were on friendly 
terms with each other. When absent from his home, a man could entrust its 
care to his neighbours. 4 

In summer, a household would place by its front door a terracotta jar of 
freshing vdi tea, together with a few bowls, so a passing traveller from the 
countryside or provinces could quench his thirst as he wished. 


The spoken language of the people of Trang An set a standard for the 
whole country. Words were carefully chosen to avoid both obscurity and 
rudeness: pronunciation was exemplary. Communication aimed at simplicity 
and directness. One left rather embarrassed in the presence of people preen- 
ing themselves on their wit and saying, by way of welcoming a guest, “Today 
the dragon (that you are) deigns to visit the shrimp (that I am); or “What pro- 
pitious wind brings you to our modest home?” 


Courtesy was the rule. When one offered a meal to someone one deemed 
to be one’s superior (either because of age or social position), the word “xoi” 
was used instead of the more common “dn” to mean “eat.” An employer 
requesting a service or an object from his employee was likely to accompany 
his demand with the phrase “tdi xin” (I ask you, please). “Cho” was common- 
ly used to mean “give,” but when one gave something to someone respected, 


the word “‘biéu’”” was said, while “tdng” was reserved for equals or inferiors. 


When a gesture was made, appropriate care was observed. When some- 
thing was handed to a visitor — a book, a cup of tea, it was done with both 
hands. when a schoolmaster came back from a visit at which a betel quid had 
been offered to him by his host, he put it on a plate before giving it to his 
wife. In the presence of a visitor, one’s behaviour should be correct, neither 
humble nor arrogant. 

When about to welcome a visitor, the host put on a turban and long gown. 


He ordered tea to be prepared, or better still, infused some himself, rinsing the 
cups with boiling water and filling one for his guest to rinse his mouth before 
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tasting the tea. The tea served must be neither too strong nor too weak. It was 
first poured into a big cup and left to decant before being served in tiny cups. 


Correctness in the way one covered one’s body was observed, especially 
when one was in the street. Only people engaged in some back-breaking 
labour could show themselves stripped to the waist. One could wear patched, 
but not torn, clothes. If one’s dress was of brocade, satin, or some other 
expensive material, one put on top of it robe of ordinary gauze. The coloured 
was reserved for old people. Maidens did not button up the neck of their 
gowns, leaving visible the tops of their breastpieces. 


From generation to generation, one strove to preserve the good manners 
of Trang An. Villagers migrating to the capital adopted them. In the country- 
side or in the provinces, people looked on visitors from Trang An as out of 
the ordinary, saying among themselves, “He is from the capital.” 


January 1997 


Ha Nex of the thirty -sar shel 


After Dién Bién Phi, we left the jungle, where we had lived for nine 
years, to return to Ha N6i with its macadamised streets. A few “advanced 
spirits” then came up with the idea that the old quarters of the city should be 
razed to make way for modern buildings. 


Fortunately, the municipal authorities would not listen to that. And even if they 
liked the preposterous idea they would not have the means to make it come true. 





So poverty has its good aspect: it has saved that national legacy. 


A number of my foreign friends have indeed told me, “Should Ha Noi 
part with those old quarters one day, it would become a nonentity.” 


They preferred Hd Ndi to Sai Gén because of the former’s millennial his- 
tory. Claude Palazzoli,! for one, was attracted by the alleys in the old city: 


1. Le Viét Nam entre deux mythes, Paris 1982. 
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“No concrete at all. Only small, pleasant-looking houses standing close 
together, glued together, old, stunted, dissimilar: narrow. sharp. squat, fat, 
rheumy and overloaded with embellishments, balconies, terraced gardens, 
porches, balustrades and colonnades, indescribable but delicious.” The 
author, while wandering along those alleys, discovered “the soul of the little 
people, sensitive and warm, which will transfigure even the poorest.” 


Through all the ups and downs of history, the soul of the city of Thdng 
Long (Rising Dragon)* has remained with those old quarters with their arti- 
san workshops and commercial stores. 


The old city looks very much like a mulberry leaf placed at the northern 
end of that patch of blue which is Hé Hoan Kiém (Lake of the Restored 
Sword). The stalk of the leaf is represented by the main artery running from 
Silk Street to Déng Xudn market. From either side of the stalk spread a web 
of small streets leading towards the dyke on the Red River to the right and 
the ancient citadel to the left. A tourist would have to spend several days get- 
ting his bearings in this labyrinth, and I’ve often jokingly challenged my for- 
eign friends — those “silkworms hungry for exoticism” — to “try and nibble 
at that Hanoian mulberry leaf.” 


The “City of Thirty Six Streets and Guilds” took shape in the 15" century, 
with evocative place names like Silk Street, Noodle Street, Hemp Street, 
Cotton Street, Sail Street. Coffin Street, Mat Street, Bowl Street, Medicinal 
Herb Street, Votive Offering Street, Grilled Fish Street, etc. There life boils 
over onto the pavement.? 


But rare are those streets which still retain some vestige of their former 
activities. On the other hand, a new sort of “Thirty Six Streets and Guilds” 
has emerged in the context of the market economy. 


Here is a guide for provincials and curious foreigners: 


Eateries: stewed chicken (Cam Chi and Ky Déng), chicken feet (Hang 
Dau), beer (Nguyén Du and Ham Long streets), pastry (Hang Bong Nhuém), 
dog meat (Nghi Tam), confectionery and cigarettes (Hang Buém), Sino- 
Vietnamese foods (Ta Hién). 


Consumer goods: bicycles (Ba Triéu), motorbikes (Phiing Himg), motor- 
bike parts (Phd Hué), building materials (Cat Linh), scrap iron (Dé La Thanh), 


2. Ha NOi’s name when it was founded in the I!" century. 
3. See Florence Evin’s Macadam Viét Nam in Le Monde (31 March 1993 —- 
Voyages). 
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western medicines (Van Miéu, Lé Dudn), sandals (Hang Ddu), dry goods 
(Phiing Khdc Khoan), toys (Luong Van Can), carpets (Ng6 Van SO), artificial 
flowers, chinaware and Chinese-made furniture (Ham Long), garments (Kham 
Thién, Hang Dado), foam rubber pillows and mattresses (Hang Diéu), electric 
appliances (Lé Dudn), backpacks and briefcases (Dinh Tién Hoang). 


Services: pavement massage (Nguyén Thdi Hoc, near Cita Nam), 
women’s wear (Litong Vdn Can), currency exchange (Dinh Lé), labour 
(Gidng V6), motorbike wash (Trdn Phi), car rental (Quang Trung, Trang 
Thi), barbers (Quang Trung). 


October 1993 





Writing om the bhue sky 


To the freshly-arrived tourist in Ha N6i, the guide will most certainly 
show the temple named the Jade Mountain (Ngoc Son) built on an islet in the 
Lake of the Restored Sword (Hé Hoan Kiém)! an expanse of green water 
with a border of lawns, flower-beds and age-old trees — the jewel of the cap- 
ital city. Here was located a country villa of the Trinh seigneurs in the 16'4- 
18" centuries. In the 19" century, the site became a Buddhist pagoda, then a 
temple for the cult of a deified warrior,? the Spirits of the Soil, of Medicine? 
and of Literature.* 


The architectural complex, like the Van Miéu (Temple of Literature, ded- 
icated to Confucius), is bathed in an atmosphere of letters and humanistic 
culture. It comprises a gate standing behind a ceiba tree whose red flowers 


1. Lake of the Restored Sword: Legend has it that Lé Loi, the founder of the Lé 
Dynasty (15"" century), defeated the Chinese Ming occupiers with the help of a divine 
sword which, after victory, he returned to the gods by throwing it to a giant turtle 
emerging from the lake. 

2. The Chinese warrior Kuan Ti (Quan Dé) whose cult was later put into the shade by 
that of the Vietnamese general Tran Hung Dao (13 century) who vanquished 
Mongol invaders. 

3. La T6 

4. Van Xuong: name of a star believed to be the god of literature. 
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bloom in April, an obelisk in the shape of a penbrush, an arched gate topped 
by a stone inkslab and a graceful red wooden bridge dubbed “Perch of the 
Rising Sun” (Thé Htic) leading to the islet. Here are the shrines and a struc- 
ture built out into the lake, called the Break-water Pavilion (Trdn Ba Dinh). 


The tall, tapering stone pillar in the form of a penbrush bears three 
ideograms: “Ta Thanh Thién” which mean: Writing on the Blue Sky. 
Together with the temple, it was designed by the scholar Nguyén Van Siéu 
(1799-1872) whose talent and fame was only equalled by that of his friend 
Cao Ba Quat (1809-1854). In literary circles the two were extolled as 
“divine” (Than Siéu, Thanh Quat). Moved by their disgust at the depravity of 
the court and their sympathy for the suffering of the people, both left the cor- 
rupt mandarinate. Cao Ba Quat joined the command of the peasant revolt 
known as the Rebellion of the Locusts. Nguyén Van Siéu, of a more peace- 
ful temperament, devoted himself to educational and cultural work. He 
trained brilliant disciples at the Square Pavilion (Phuong Dinh) built close to 
his house in Ha N6i (in the present Brick Street or Nguyén Siéu Street, Nos. 
12-14). Besides collections of beautiful prose and poetry, he left studies on 
literature, philosophy, geography...The people of Ha N6i are in particular 
thankful to him for this magnificent gift: the Temple of Jade Mountain. 


November 1994 





Ha Nox's Tortoise Stupa 


Each morning, at six o’clock, Radio Ha N6i begins its programme with a 
lyrical song: 


“Dit cé di bén phuong troi, long van nhé vé Ha N6i 
Ha N6i ciia ta, Thi do yéu dau 

M6t thoi dan bom, mét thoi hoa binh. 

Nhé pho tham nghiém rop béng cay, 

Tiéng ve ru nhitng trua he 


Va nho nhing céng vién vita méi xdy, 
buoc chan em chua mon loi 


Oi nhé H6 Guom xanh tham, in thap Rita nghiéng soi béng.” 
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(Wherever we find ourselves in the four points of the compass 
Our hearts are turned to Ha Ndi 

Ha N6@i. the capital city so dear to us, 

Once showered with bombs, now in peace 

We recall the old dormant streets, 

The shade trees, the chorus of cicadas at noon in summer, 
The newly built parks where the young grass 

Is not yet marked by the traces of your steps, 

The Sword Lake with its blue waters 

Where is mirrored the slanted shadow of the Tortoise Stupa). 


The Tortoise Stupa (Thdp Riia) used to haunt the nights of Viét Nam’s guer- 
rilla fighters during the two resistance wars and the nostalgic minds of many 
Vietnamese overseas. Without having been made the official emblem of Ha 
N6i, it is nonetheless an emotional symbol and a decorative motif evoking the 
capital city in many Hanoians’ minds — not unlike how the image of the Eiffel 
tower reminds one of Paris or the Statue of Liberty in New York. 


The Tortoise Stupa is built on a tiny islet on the southern part of the Sword 
Lake, where a few giant tortoises sometimes come to bask in the sun. Let us 
recall that according to legend. in the 15" century, King Lé Thai Té after his 
victory against the Ming invaders, one day took a pleasure trip on this 
expanse of water. A giant tortoise came to the surface to claim and retrieve 
the sword that had been loaned to the king by a deity — hence the name given 
to the lake: The Lake of Restored Sword. In its waters live at present a few 
giant tortoises whose ages are estimated to be five hundred years. 


While the Temple of the Jade Mountain (Ngoc Son) sitting on another 
islet can be proud of its origins as a Confucian shrine built on the site of a 
former seigniorial pavilion (16'*-18" centuries). The Tortoise Stupa, a 
square-based coarse little structure, was built around 1886, some time after 
the colonial conquest of Viét Nam by France. The man who built it was Ba 
Kim, a petty mandarin (bang td) in the service of colonial administrators, 
transmitting and executing their orders concerning the population of Ha N@i. 
A believer in geomancy, he schemed to bury the bones of his father under the 
structure after its completion. However, he failed in that attempt. 


There is a story about a mishap befalling his daughter who around that time 


kept a shop selling paper, pen brushes, ink slabs and the like on Tray Street (Phd 
Hang Khay) on the edge of the lake. In 1886, a triennial examination was held 
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in Ha Noi attended by about 5.000 candidates, mostly young people. Several 
groups went to the shop to buy paper and writing implements. The young 
woman was a shrew who showed little consideration for impecunious students. 


Angered by the bad language used on them by the daughter of a man whom 
they regarded as a traitor to the nation, a crowd of students ransacked the shop. 
The French, who held students to be political suspects, took advantage of the 
event to close the Ha Noi examination center and merge it with the one locat- 
ed in Ha Nam, which could easily be controlled by their river gunboats. 


Now let us come back to the stupa. 


How was it that this insignificant brick structure featuring hybrid archi- 
tectural styles with its oval apertures and built by a traitor to the nation who 
schemed to put it to an infamous use could, with the passage of time, turn 
into a prize memorial regarded on the same footing as the One-Pillared 
Pagoda and the Temple of Literature which date back to the 11"" century? 


For nearly a century, the stupa had become the companion of Sword 
Lake, a haven of peace and coolness in the heart of overcrowded quarters, 
similar to Central Park of New York City. Generations came and went. 
People forgot about the builder or just did not care to remember him. The bad 
impression given by the girl was eroded. 


Lovers leaning against the weeping willows on the edge of the lake 
became enamoured of the stupa’s silhouette. The effect of Guillaume 
Appollinaire’s Mirabeau bridge! Then patriotic images were grafted on to its 
background: the revolutionary flag was often defiantly hoisted on the stupa 
in pre-revolutionary days or when the country was under foreign occupation. 
The sentimental crystallization was now complete. 


On the other hand, one must recognize that with its reasonable dimen- 
sions and proportions, the mantle of moss which covers it and the frisky 
grass growing at its foot, the stupa is in harmony with the lake. More than 
ten years ago, the city administration attempted to modernize it with the help 
of a coat of paint and well-traced alleys. This provoked such a reaction in the 
press that it had to backtrack and restore the status guo. One could not rob 
the people of what had become part of their soul. 

A similar mistake was committed in the days following national reunifi- 
cation. There was an attempt to replace the old national hymn, consecrated 
by the revolutionary struggle and the resistance wars. In the face of popular 
reaction the hymn written by Van Cao was preserved. 


November 1996 
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Sith Street 


“Silk Street” evokes the Silk Road, and the book will sell better. Thus a 
French author has titled his book Rue de la Soie (Silk Street) although it has 
almost nothing to do with Silk Street in Ha Ndi. Probably a publicity stunt, 
Viét Nam is a little in the limelight. 


Silk Street (Phd Hang Dao) is a fashionable street in the old quarter of the 
capital city, which took shape as early as the 15'* century. Literally Phé Hang 
Dado means: street where red-dyed fabrics are sold. As early as the 14!-15! 
centuries, villagers — mostly from Dan Loan (in Hai Duong province) — set- 
tled there, forming the guild of Dai Loi. At number 90-A a stone stele can still 
be found, noting that in 1706 the edifice was built as a communal house in 
honour of the tutelary god of the village and patron saint of dyers. 


Silk Street, as indicated in the 15" century Treatise on Geography (Dit 
Dia Chi) by Nguyén Trai, was part of a dike separating Lake Thdi Cc (Great 
Primary Principle), which is now completely dry, from the Lake of the 
Restored Sword (Hodn Kiém). The two lakes used to communicate with each 
other through a canal which lay on the sight of the present Street of the 
Wooden Bridge (Phd Cau Gé) thus called in memory of the bridge which 
spanned it. 


In his “Collection Written on Rainy Days” (Vii Trung Tuy Bit), Pham Dinh 
H6 (18"" century) leaves us vivid descriptions of scenes in Silk Street and 
Jewellers’s Street where the wealth, corruption and fraud of a troubled period 
could be seen. French attacks in 1873 and 1882 reduced the prosperity of Silk 
Street, which was eventually revived toward the end of the century. 


The face of Silk Street has changed more than once in recent times. At the 
beginning of the century its traditional features were still intact: trading in 
silk and silk fabrics practised by families from generation to generation (the 
craft of dyeing having moved elsewhere, e.g to the Street of the Wooden 
Bridge); the reputation of its scholars and mandarins; the beauty of its young 
women, elegant and skilful in commerce, whose plentiful dowries attracted 
graduates of the newly opened French university. 


On both sides of a badly gravelled road, about a hundred shops housed in 
narrow, low-roofed houses jostled each other in picturesque disorder. There 
was no pavement. Each shop was made of two compartments: the outer one 
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was fitted with a small glass-window displaying rows of buttons and the like 
behind which a woman, young or middle-aged, had the job of touting pass- 
ing customers, many of whom were from the countryside; the inner compart- 
ment featured a plank-bed on which sat the owner of the shop or her 
daughter, surrounded by glass cases filled with rolls of brocade (gdm), flow- 
ered satin (vc), and silk gauze. Trading in raw silk (to sdng) was also a local 
speciality. Much haggling usually accompanied the business done, for as a 
rule exorbitant prices were asked to begin with. 


Each lunar month, on the 1°", 6", 11", 16", 218 and 26'" days, great ani- 
mation came to Silk Street. People from weavers’ villages brought their prod- 
ucts: gauze (the) of La Ca and La Khé, silk-floss (diti) of Dai M6, satin (link) 
of Budi. They also came to buy raw silk. They gave orders to dyers from Chg 
Dau (Dinh Bang), from areas bordering West Lake, from Budi, from Dyers’ 
Street (Hang B6ng Nhudm), and from Wooden Bridge Street. 


After the end of the First World War, Silk Street experienced a measure 
of modernisation. Indians coming from the five French trading-posts in India 
opened selling cotton fabrics distributed by French companies (Dumarest, 
Denis Fréres, etc.); others, called chertys, practised usury. 


Shops selling Vietnamese silks decreased in number. Their fronts were 
arranged like those kept by Indians: a wide glass-window, a counter, and a 
signboard lettered in the romanised vernacular or French instead of a curtain 
on which the name of the shop was traced in Chinese characters. 


The first haberdashery appeared in 1917. Toward the 1930’s Silk Street 
was dominated by linen drapers’ shops also selling fancy goods from Paris: 
perfumes, cosmetics, hats, handkerchiefs, ties, etc. 


Several decades after 1954, when Ha N6i was liberated from the French 
occupation from 1946, Silk Street’s activities went downward, private busi- 
ness was not being encouraged. 


From the mid-1980’s, with the adoption of a market economy, there has 
been a spectacular revival, with a mushrooming of watchmaker’s shops, hab- 
erdasheries, shops selling ready-to-wear garments...and concrete buildings 
which threaten to disfigure the quarter. 


Strange to say, it was in this commercial quarter that traditions of patri- 
otism and culture blossomed. It was at houses number 10 and 63 that Luong 
Van Can (later exiled to the prison island of Poulo Condor) and his scholar 
friends opened around 1907 the “School of the Northern Capital Upholding 
the Just Cause” (Déng Kinh Nghia Thuc) which started the struggle against 
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the colonial administration. His son Luong Ngoc Quyén was to be killed in 
the course of a military rebellion against the French in Thai Nguyén in 1917. 


With a view to intimidating the population of Ha Ndi, who lived crowd- 
ed in the old quarter of the city (which is situated in the north of the Sword 
Lake with Silk Street), the French administration beheaded in 1887 the First 
Laureate of the Regional Competition, Nguyén Cao, and in 1923 the licenti- 
ate Ta Van Dinh, in the site of the present Déng Kinh Nghia Thuc Place. 


January 1997 





Hemp Street, Ha Nax 


Among the streets of the old quarter in Ha N6i, I have a soft spot for 
Hemp Street. This is quite natural since I was born there, and there too I 
spent my childhood and a good part of my young manhood. My grandfather, 
a scholar of the old school who had earned a bachelor’s degree at the trien- 
nial examination, had left his native village in Bac Ninh province north of the 
Red River to settle there as a practitioner of traditional medicine and a pri- 
vate teacher of classical education. 


Hemp Street is contiguous to Silk Street, which is more frequented by for- 
eign tourists. It has so changed over half a century that the only landmark 
allowing me to recognize it is a banyan to which roots reaching from the 
branches to the ground, people would suspend pots to placate wandering souls 
of the dead. This old tree witnessed many historical events. In 1882, after the 
French occuppied the capital, the resident governor Bonnal had his offices 
installed just across the street from it, at the present number 82, while the res- 
idence of the Deputy Governor of Tonkin Nguyén Trong Hop sat at number 83. 


The banyan sheltered under its foliage the communal house of Cé Vi 
hamlet — the street having resulted from the merger of C6 Vii (in the west) 
and Dong Ha (in the east) hamlets. When I was a child, I often went with my 
father to the shrine dedicated to the cult of the deities White Horse (Bach 
M4) and Linh Lang.' On sacrificial days, he officiated there as president of 


1. Bach Ma: (White Horse): tutelary god of the capital city, also called Long Dé. Linh 
Lang: a semi-legendary warrior. Those two deities are worshipped in many temples 
of Ha N6i. 
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the Council of the Notables. a job he had inherited from my grandfather. 
Although he was a Confucian scholar, he had studied the French language to 
become a clerk for the French electricity company. I remember that behind 
the communal house there was an active printing shop, which printed texts 
written in Chinese Hdn characters or in n6m demotic characters engraved on 
wood-blocks by craftsmen from Liéu Chang village in Hai Duong province. 
The catalogue included popular novels in verse, classics for students, 
Buddhist sutras, big fat books of Eastern medicine...These books were sold 
in a few shops run by women.” But most of the business was in wholesale 
selling to people from certain villages who came to get them on credit, leav- 
ing copper pots and trays as pledges for later payment. These peddlers toured 
the countryside to exchange with a profit, new books against old ones that 
they sold to paper-makers. 


Hemp Street was contrasting to Silk Street. While the latter was essential- 
ly a trading road, the former rather symbolized courtesy. There lived many 
licentiates and bachelors who stayed away from the mandarinate, honest 
retired mandarin officials, well-educated young women, etc. 


Why the name of Hemp Street (Hang Gai)? Formerly hemp had been sold 
there. It was material to weave hammocks for everyday use, for the transport 
of mandarins, to make fishing nets, ropes, strings, etc. But that trade had dis- 
appeared to be replaced by others, including that of raw silk as in Silk Street. 


The eastern section of the street, springing from Dong Ha hamlet, had 
borne the name of Turners’ street (Pho Hang Tién). Those craftsmen had 
come from Nhi Khé village. where the greatest Vietnamese humanist, 
Nguyén Trai (15"" century) was born. They shaped pieces of wood on lathes 
into cult objects, trays, and the like. The name of Turners’s street eventually 
faded away to be superseded by that of Hemp Street, the turners having 
moved to the neighboring lane of T6 Tich. 


A picturesque sight has disappeared from Hemp Street since the 1930’s: 
the yearly fair of paper toys on the approach to the children’s Mid-Autumn 
Festival. The fair was held every evening from the first to the fifteenth days 
of the eight lunar month. Children and adult alike crowded into the street to 
watch or buy unicorn’s heads, lanterns of all kinds (in the shapes of rabbits, 
carps, frogs, etc.): the crowds were so thick that the tramways had to inch its 


2. Quang Van Dudng, Phi Van Dudng, Tu Van Dudng, Cam Van Duong, etc. 
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way forward. At present the fair is held on the Street of Votive Paper Objects 
(Phé Hang Ma). From the years 1938-1940, Hemp Street lost its dignified 
standing. It has become quite common with its innumerable shops selling 
garments, linen-draper’s items, embroidered articles, etc. 


February 1997 





A Ha Na lane Like no other 


Phat Léc is the only lane of its sort in Ha Noi. It is unique for several reasons. 


Located in the heart of the quarter dubbed: “the thirty six Streets and 
Guilds,” it is both narrow and short (about one hundred metres) and opens 
into streets running close to the Red River dyke on one side — on Salted Fish 
Street (Pho Hang Mdm) and Ceramic Vessels Street (Pho Hang Chinh) on 
the other. 


In its two hundred years of existence, it witnessed historical moments 
and underwent memorable changes. 


Early in the 18'" century, when the site of the present street still ran quite 
close to the river bank. a student of the School for the Sons of the Nation! 
sprung from the Bui clan of Phat Léc village in Dong Quan district, Thai 
Binh province, came to settle there with his family. Then came other families 
of the village, and a new village was formed as the nucleus of the future lane. 
The house at number 30 became the family shrine of the Bui. The union of 
villages gradually turning into streets formed old Ha Noi. Those villages 
belong to several types: groups of people migrating from a village in anoth- 
er region (the case of Phat Léc); group of people engaged in the same craft 
or trade (e.g. the cases of the Hemp Street, Silk Street and others); an old 
local village turned into an urban street. Being a village in their origins, each 
street keeps its own communal house devoted to the cult of its tutelary god. 
In streets formed by migrants from a village, the inhabitants practiced the 


1. Standing within the walls of the Temple of Literature (Van Miéu), that School for 
the Sons of the Nation (Quéc Tit Gidm), created early in the 11'" century, was our first 
University. 
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“cult from afar” (tid vong) of the tutelary god of the village origin. Such is 
the case of the people of Phat Léc lane, whose communal house was built 
next to that of another old hamlet (at number 46-A).? 


There was a time when Phat Léc lane-cum village was solely occupied by 
members of the Bui clan. Later a few families of the Ng6 clan came. Following 
upheavals caused by two Indochina wars spanning thirty years, there remains 
but a small number of inhabitants descending from Phat Léc people. 


I visited in March this year the house at number 30 whose first floor was 
entirely occupied by the family altar of the Bui, together with other altars 
dedicated to the Tiger Seigneur, to the Saint Mothers and to Buddha. The 
owner, Mr. Bui Huy Tuyén, a barber of 67, is the head of the Bui clan. He 
lived there with his wife, a hairdresser, and the family of four out of their 
seven children, all petty employees or traders. Their modest revenues have 
not allowed them to modernize their habitation, which made it possible for 
us to visit a typical house of the late 19"*-early 20'" century. In old trading 
streets, which are very narrow, houses are of the “tubular” type: rather long 
(70 to 100 metres and more) and narrow (3 to 6 metres), often opening on to 
two parallel streets. The house is divided along its length into several com- 
partments separated by small often-unroofed inner courtyards. As there is 
not enough place for a garden, potted ornament plants and small basins with 
miniature rocky mountain are laid in the courtyards. The last courtyard lies 
next to the kitchen. The front of the house often shelters a shop. It may be 
topped with a low-ceilinged storey serving as storeroom or bedroom. The 
front of this storey is pierced with a window looking onto the street. People 
going for a walk in old Ha Noi could still spot those characteristic “storeys” 
in the Déng Xuan Market street, Jewelers’ Street, etc.* But they had better 
hurry, given the fever of construction using concrete, aluminum and glass 
which has affected the nouveaux riches for a decade now. 


Early in the century, Phat Loc was inhabited by families of craftsmen and 
shopkeepers (textiles, coopers making small wooden casks for nuéc mdm 
fish brine, sugar-refiners, etc.). In the 20’s and 30’s, the wharves for Red 
River boats became the venue of pickpockets, prostitutes and opium addicts 


2. More exactly it was a gidp (subdivision) called Tiéu Ha in Ding Tho hamlet, its 
communal house was devoted to the cult of Nguyén Trung Ngan, a scholar mandarin 
of the Tran Dynasty (14! century). 

3. Some houses were a mezzanine which serves as a store-room or bedroom. 
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as well as poor peddlers selling tea, rice gruel, steamed glutinous rice, etc. 
In the early days of the anti-French resistance war in 1946-1947, in street 
fighting in French-besieged Ha Noi, Phat Loc became an entry for supplies 
from the outside and an exit for civilians seeking to escape by a clandestine 
crossing the Red River. 


Nowadays, the lane has been cleaned and somewhat modernized but still 
has no pavements. It features valuable vestiges worth preserving from 
degradation. 


April 1997 





The Ding Xudin market 


There was a time - perhaps prior to the 1945 Revolution — when Ha Noi 
people said with a special intonation in their voice. “The pickpocket of Déng 
Xuan...” Proportionately speaking, it was like a reference made somewhere 
else to the “gangsters of Chicago.” Déng Xu4n had its gangs and at their 
head small-scale Al Capone’s. 


Déng Xuan is the name of the largest market in Ha NOi. Located in the 
heart of the Old Quarter, it was part of an ancient hamlet of that name before 
it became a street. It was built in 1889 by the French colonial administration 
to replace the Cau Déng (Eastern Bridge) market situated to the east, close 
to the Té Lich river, which partly filled for the arrangement of the new 
Streets. Roofed with tin sheets, it comprised five large halls. Flowing close 
by is the Red River, along which boats and launches were plying: a tramcar 
stop stood at its front entrance. To Déng Xuan came products from all over 
the country. Distribution was mostly through wholesale trade. Piled up with 
goods and teeming with buyers and sellers, it offered a picturesque sight that 
attracted colonists in search of the exotic. Here is the impression felt by an 
Indochinese civil servant early in this century: 


“The rickshaw passed by the Great Market. It was ten in the morning. 


Con gai! clad in cti ndu dyed clothing? piled up on rickshaw their baskets of 
vegetable and poultry, then clambered on board, two at a time. Servants of 


1. Con gdi: in French colonial parlance, native girls. 
2. Cu ndu: a jungle root yielding a brown dye. 
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Europeans, wearing a dignified and serious look, as well as elegant pieces of 
clothing — blue or Creole-yellow socks — came for their shopping, which 
involved picking up a bit Hindus, French subjects from Pondichéry or some 
other French cities in India, with jobs as guards at stores or depots, wandered 
about, tall, dignified, dark-eyed... The sight of a jostling crowd, with the 
bright sun setting off color contrast, always attracts the eyes and amuses the 
mind in the Far-East, at least for people who are interested in the daily lives 
of people, sure that they will note something new at each glance.” 


At the turn of the century, for a peasant leading an uneventful and impe- 
cunious life in a poor countryside, Ha N6i with its first-ever electric lights 
and its famous Déng Xuan market was sure to produce a stunning effect, as 
proved by these popular verses sung at the time: 


Ha Not is a real fairyland 

At six o'clock in the afternoon, here, there and everywhere 
A thousand lights sparkle and blink 

But topping everything 

Is Déng Xuan market where everything can be had 

From all corners people come to it 

Some to buy, others to sell 

There are enough goods for all, and for all tastes. 


And here was the set up in the 1930’s: the central hall was occupied by 
traders of some standing (most, let us note, were women): dealers of fabrics 
seated on plank-beds or selling vegetables and fruits imported from 
Hongkong and San Fransisco, luxury vegetables (cauliflowers, cabbages, 
celery...) grown at high altitudes (Sapa, Da Lat). Other places were reserved 
for haberdashers (mostly Chinese), keepers of stalls selling specialities (nem, 
pho, vermicelli with crabmeat...), roast pork, porcelain, ornamental plants, 
traditional medicines, betel, areca nuts, wickerwork... and also for a dozen or 
so fortune-tellers of both sexes, either blind or supposedly so. 


The old Déng Xuan evokes touching memories for poets and writers. The 
brilliant novelist and essayist Thach Lam (1909-1942) has given a moving 


3. Herber Wild, Le conquerant (The Conqueror). 
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remembrance of a tea-stall set up by a young woman named Dan in front of 
the market: “There was little displayed at her stall: a few betel quids, some 
packets of tobacco for waterpipes, cigarettes to be retailed to smokers. crock- 
ery tea-bowls turned upside down...Just like every tea-stall in Viét Nam...” 
After a good meal or a few sips of rice wine, how could one resist the temp- 
tation of a cup of burning hot tea with sugar? At a tea-stall one is most like- 
ly to find not only the beverage but also a charming girl selling it. One must 
know that in Vietnam, a pretty young woman selling tea is a typical feature 
of daily life. Many are the romances that begin and end at a tea-stall.” 


The poet Hé Dzénh (1916-1991) likes to reminisce about his visits to the 
Market in the days of his first love: 


The two of us went to Déng Xudn 
The autumn sun had gilded the mangoes 
The sweet flesh of the fruit was bitter to my heart 


Following the retaking of Ha Ndi by the victorious Resistance (1954) the 
stress was put on the development of State trade, with the attendant decline 
of Déng Xuan. Its activity was resumed in the 1980’s, particularly after the 
launch of the policy of economic renovation, which encourages private 
enterprise. The French journalist Francoise Corréze notes: 


“The market was full of scents wafted to your face and your heart, 
enough to make you feel dizzy: cinnamon, saffron, with here and there a 
whiff of pepper or ginger... And of course there were fruits, banana. papaw, 
mandarin, orange, more green than sun-tanned, often with a granular skin.4 


With a view to channeling supplies into Ha N6i, whose population had 
increased tenfold in a century, Dong Xuan Market was rebuilt in 1990. It was 
revamped while keeping its former front. Unfortunately it was wrecked by a 
fire in July 1994, which caused damage estimated at US$7 million. Rebuilt 
a second time it was inaugurated in December 1996. There is now more 
order and cleanliness but one may regret the picturesque anarchy of days 
gone by.” 


June 1997 


4. Vietnamiennes au quotidien (Vietnamese Women in Daily Life), L’ Harmattan, 
Paris 1982. 
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Autumn in Ha Nex 


When I was in Stokholm summer was drawing to a close. Approaching 
autumn was putting patches of gold on the birch-trees and purple flecks on 
hedges and bushes. People sitting on benches or on the grass literally 
“imbibed” the summer sun whose departure was deeply regretted at the 
prospect of the coming cold and dim light. 


As for us, children of the tropics, we always impatiently wait for the 
arrival of autumn which will free us from the oppressive heat of July. In fact, 
only the northern part of the country is blessed with four relatively well dif- 
ferentiated seasons: because of the monsoons the climate of Viét Nam as a 
whole is marked by the division into only two seasons — the dry season, i.e 
winter and the damp season, summer. 


The approach of autumn in Ha Noi is heralded toward late August by 
mild weather and gusts of a dry and cool wind called gid heo may. The land- 
scape, less gorgeous than in Europe, assumes a discreet charm, particularly 
in September and October: clear and transparent blue sky, blond light, lotus 
dying in the ponds, morning mist blurring the shapes of weeping willows on 
the banks of the Lake of the Restored Sword. The trees generally keep their 
greenness although a few dead leaves flutter to the ground. 


As in the West, the air is tinged with melancholy. To the famous lines 
written by the French poet Verlaine: 


“Les sanglots longs 
Des violins 

De l’autome 
Blessent mon coeur 


D’une langueur 


oo 


Monotone. 


1. A rough and, alas, very inadequate translation: 
“The long wails 
Of the violin 
In autumn 
Inflicted in my heart 
A weary languor!” 
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An echo can be found in these verses by Tan Da (1888-1939). a pioneer 
of modern Vietnamese poetry: 


“In this autumn night, the wind causes the areca fronds to quiver 
The husband is far away, and someone is languishing... 

In this night of autumn, the wind gently moves the rose-coloured curtains 
Tell me, O, wind, the husband is far away, why should you be here?” 


(Pastiches of Folk Songs) 


“Drips of Autumn Rain” is the title of a musical work by the young com- 
poser Dang Thé Phong, who died prematurely of consumption. Its notes and 
lyrics sang in the hearts of a whole generation, even in the depth of jungles 
during the First Indochina War. 


The 15'* day of the 7" moon is our All Souls’ Day. A ceremony is held 
for the absolution of wandering souls. Our great poet Nguyén Du (1765- 
1820) wrote sad lines for them: 


“In this seventh moon the rain sobs endlessly 
Icy gusts penetrate to the resting places of dry remains.” 


Another great poet, Nguyén Khuyén (1835-1909), was an aesthete who 
enjoyed making washdrawing-like short poems singing the charm of autumn 
landscape: 


“A pond in autumn, limpid and cold, 

From my tiny boat I fish with rod and line 
A gust of breeze ripples the turquoise water 
Some yellow leaves fall and glide away.” 


Autumn, which evokes solitude, separation, and unhappy love affairs, is 
also in Viét Nam the season of delicious foods, happy weddings and the 
Children’s Festival. 


The most tasty fruit ripen between the 7° and 9'* moons: longanes, 
grapefruit, bananas of the kind called téu, persimmons, plums, etc. pigeons 
stuffed with chopped pork, specially processed glutinous rice (cém), and 
lotus seeds, together with ginger-flavoured pastry, are particularly savoured 
by gourmet scholars. One should not forget the moon-shaped bdanh deo and 
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bénh nuoéng. In autumn, the moon looks its best, pure and bright. A symbol 
of the female principle, yin, it is the tutelary spirit of woman, conjugal life, 
and marriage. It is the abode of Dame Moon (Ba Nguyét) and Old Man 
Silken Yarn (Ong To), who bind together man and wife in order better to 
receive their blessing. The mid-autumn Festival is the equivalent of 
Christmas for the children of Vietnam. But of that, more later on. 


November 1993 


A quick visit Yo 
the West Lake (HA Nex 





Whenever Liz got the blues I would tell her: “Straddle your bike, we’ll 
pop over to the West Lake.” 


The visit was always a success: there were so many things to see, so 
many pages of history to evoke. 


In summer, surrounded by the exhilarating music of the cicadas and the 
bright red of the flowers of the flame-trees, we would enjoy the cool air sit- 
ting on the grass of the Cé Ngu causeway and looking at the fireworks of the 
sunset. In winter, with the mist blurring the shapes of the tress and the fish- 
ermen’s boats, we might think we were admiring a landscape in a wash 
drawing. The Lake then truly deserved its old name of Lake of the Mists 
(Dam Dam) by which it was called in the 11"" century. 


According to one legend the place was originally thickly wooded and 
inhabited by a fox demon with nine tails. The monster was later killed by the 
Dragon King, the ancestor of the Viet people, who drowned it under floods 
of water, thereby creating a lake. Another legend tells us that the Vietnamese 
monk Khéng L6 (11" century), who rendered great services to the emperor 
of China, was allowed to take back to the country large amounts of bronze 
which he used to cast an enormous bell. When the bell was rung its sound 
was so powerful and carried so far that the Golden Calf, thinking it was its 
buffalo-mother’s voice calling, hurriedly rushed south to her, and in its fran- 
tic search for her turned up mounds of earth and brought into existence an 
enormous hollow which filled with water and became a lake. When I was a 
small child I found the story quite credible together with the legend that went 
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with it that any family with ten male children could try to entice the Golden 
Calf to emerge from the lake. 


In the Middle Ages, many palaces and pavilions were built by the Ly, 
Tran, and Lé kings and the Trinh seigneurs. They stood on the banks of the 
West Lake and also at the edge of Lake Trtic Bach, separated from it by the 
Cé6 Ngu causeway, now renamed the Youth promenade. Triic Bach means 
while silk woven at the Ivory Bamboo village. A pavilion was built there by 
a Trinh seigneur, where he relegated his neglected concubines. The poor 
women devoted their time to silk weaving. The product of their looms was a 
very beautiful kind of white silk. 


In 1802, a scholar named Nguyén Huy Lugng wrote a piece of rythmic 
prose (phii) which became famous. It was entitled: Hymn to the West Lake. 
It sang the beauty of the landscape and glorified the achievements of the Tay 
Son dynasty which had driven out the Qing invaders and brought peace to the 
country. Later, however, another scholar named Pham Thai who stood for the 
restoration of the Lé dynasty, wrote a political pamphlet in literary form 
which became no less famous. In this writing entitled “Against the Hymn to 
the West Lake” he used the same rimes as appeared in Nguyén Huy Lugng’s 
work to say just the opposite. 


The 17-km road encircling the Lake provides cyclists with the pleasure of 
ever-renewed discoveries: first the Flower Villages which at the approach of 
Tét, the lunar New Year, supply the cityfolk with an unending stream of peach 
blossoms and dwarf tangerine trees as well as flowers of all kinds: Nhat Tan, 
Ngoc Ha, Nghi Tam (the last named now specializing in the growing of bonsai 
and the breeding of goldfish); next, Quang Ba with its guava trees, Tay H6 with 
its “Palace of the Mother Goddesses” (pit Tay Hé), Xuan Tao with the temple 
dedicated to the child-hero of Giéng, Trich Sai with the Thién Nién pagoda 
where is honoured the patron saint of the weavers of black satin, Ké Budi 
famous for its hand-made paper, Thuy Khué with the pagoda dedicated to Dame 
Danh...Of course, one should not forget the Taoist temple Quan Thanh (called 
by the French Pagode du Grand Bouddha because of the existence there of a 
giant bronze statue of the guardian god of the North, Huyén Thién Tran Vii) and 
the Tran Quéc Pagoda standing on a small peninsular jutting out into the lake 
and believed to have had its first buildings constructed as far as the 6"" century. 


For all the pleasure of the trip, though, there is a fly in the oinment now: 
the eyesores represented by arrogant villas of the nouveaux riches, most of 
them of dubious taste. 


May 1994 
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Under the Lé and the Trinh, Hé6 Tay (West Lake) was the scene of many 
royal parties. It was also a rendezvous for the literary clan in old Thang 
Long. or the City of the Soaring Dragon.! 


- In an effort to revive that long-neglected tradition, a score of Hanoians, 
all lovers of nature and art, organized a boating party in the evening of the 
16" Day of the Fourth Lunar Month. The group comprised poets, musi- 
cians, a woman singer, journalists, a painter, a lawyer, a medicine doctor 
and pensioners. 


The rallying point was the venerable communal house at Yén Phu village 
in the suburbs. The monument, dedicated to a hero of the national struggle 
against foreign invasion and now the local genie, is imposing with its mas- 
sive beams, its hieratic statues and its secular trees. 


We were received by Mr. Tao, now in retirement, in his oldish house 
about two hundred metres from the communal house. 


The master of the house. in defiance of all family planning, has sired 
eight children, all of them boys. His wife, on the wrong side of fifty but 
quite young as compared with her man, told us with a smile while glancing 
at him: “Jt was all his fault. He wanted to get the Golden Calf at any price.” 
It is still widely believed in the area that the first family that produces ten 
male offspring will make a fortune by finding the Golden Caif said to the 
hiding in the lake. 

At seven in the evening, after sunset, we boarded four bamboo rowboats 
provided by the children of the family. We rowed out into the darkness, and 
soon the city was just a faint glow behind us. Under the starless sky, the 


rustling sound made by the oars in the water reminded me of the phu (prose in 
rhyme) written by Nguyén Huy Lugng two centuries ago in praise of Hé Tay: 


“At Yén Thdi, morning mist trembles at the pounding of pestles 
Near Nghi Tam, fishing nets drift along the current.” 


|. The official name given to Ha Noi when the city was founded in the 11'" century. 
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Then, as if to echo those reminiscences. the crystalline voice of Madame 
Tuyét, accompanied by her husband, Mr. Thoai. on the moon-shaped man- 
dolin, rose into the evening breeze in one of those nostalgic, languorous 
boatman’s songs from the region of the Huong (Perfume) River.2 


We rowed on, waiting for the moon to rise. Unluckily, it started to rain, 
and we had to head back in a hurry. 


But the party went on. on firm ground, far into the night. We made up for 
what we had missed on the lake by engaging in a poetry contest followed by 
a delicious “landlubberly supper” consisting of chicken soup prepared by the 
mistress of the house. 


See you soon, Hé Tay. 
June 1992 


Wertern Quarter of Ha Noi hosts 
orcbitedwil teamunrer 





In the colonial days every Vietnamese who wandered into the Westerners’ 
Quarter, as the French area of Ha Noi was popularly calied, would have felt a 
trace of bitterness at being a stranger in the capital of his own country. 


The military concession obtained by the French in 1875 on the bank of 
the Red River, following their first occupation of Ha Ndi, constituted the 
embryo of the Westerners’ Quarter. This modern town spread gradually 
through the southern part of the old city, and to the south, east and west of 
the Restored Sword Lake up to the dyke of the Red River. In this way the 
southern part of the present district of Hoan Kiém was formed. 

To the west the “modern” town extended outside the Citadel (a vast area 
bordered in the north by West Lake and in the west by T6 Lich River, which 
was almost completely dismantled between 1894 and 1897). This extension 
forms the present district of Ba Dinh. 


The Westerners’ Quarter came to appear as an uprooted piece of Europe 
replanted in Viét Nam. The main artery, Paul Bert, sparkled with its Grands 


2. In Hué, Madame Tuyét hails from that ancient capital of Viét Nam 
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Magazins Réunis, cafés, concert halls, luxury hotels and restaurants, posh cin- 
ema and imposing theatres. The quarter’s spacious avenues bore French names 
(Gambetta, Félix Faure, Carreau...) and were lined with magnificent trees and 
sumptuous villas. 


The French colonialist’s majestic neo-classic palaces and monuments all 
stood in sharp contrast with the parts of the town where the Vietnamese 
lived, neighbourhoods without greenery and of dubious hygiene, whose nar- 
row lanes teemed with people. 


The history of the Westerners’ Quarter has gone through many stages: 


1873-1900: This initial period was marked by the switch from military 
constructions to civilian constructions and the creation of the area’s main 
east-west arteries. 


1901-1910: This period saw the construction of many public utilities in 
order to increase colonial prestige. Some of the most important buildings 
constructed in this period are the offices of the French Superior Resident and 
the Mayoralty, the Post Office and the residence of the General Governor. 


1920-1929: This period was dominated by the presence of a great archi- 
tect named Hébrard, who initiated a contextual architecture called the 
Indochinese style. He drew up the blueprints for the Museum of the Far-East 
French School (Museum Louis Finot, 1925), the city’s University (1926) and 
the Finance Department (1931). 


1930-1945: In spite of a relatively small number of realizations, the 
Indochinese style launched by Hébrard saw its full blossoming among Ha 
Noi architects in this period. The most remarkable of the adherents to 
Hébrard’s style was Arthur Kruze, lecturer and later director at the Fine Arts 
College of Indochina during the forties. In the 30s, as fewer orders became 
available, the latter and his Vietnamese student-architects once again took up 
the principles of Hébrard’s style for the construction of new villas for their 
French and Vietnamese clientele. Also in this period, LP Finot advocated a 
contextual] functionalist urbanism. 


At the end of the First Indochina war in 1954, Ha Noi regained control 
of the Westerners’ Quarter. But the country was soon confronted with the 
American war. Not until after this war, from 1975 onward, did the collective 
awareness, in Viét Nam and elsewhere in the world, arise about the necessi- 
ty of preserving the overall architectural heritage of Ha Ndi. 


Such efforts encompassed not only the ancient city and the Citadel, but 
also the more modern quarters constructed during the colonial period. 
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Numerous foreign governments, organizations and friends took part in this 
preservation effort. including many French and Americans. 


Today, much of what was once the Westerners’ Quarter is now the polit- 
ical, diplomatic and cultural centre of the country. Some key buildings are 
the Hé Chi Minh Mausoleum. the Presidential Palace, the Prime Minister’s 
Office. the seat of the Central Committee of the Party, the embassies, the 
Botanical Garden and the One-Pillar Pagoda (Chia Mét Cot). 


The “modern” area of Hoan Kiém District contains remarkable architec- 
ture, including the Saint Joseph Cathedral, the Municipal Theatre, Ngoc Son 
Temple, the Guest House of the Government. the former office of the 
Indochina and Yunnam Railway Company, the Court House, the Louis Finot 
Museum, the Pasteur Institute and many beautiful private villas. It is also the 
hub of administrative, economic, commercial and service activities (Chia 
Mot Cét). 


14 December 1997 





Wading am the sheets of Ha Nac 


Following shifts in the monsoons Viét Nam has been hit this year by vio- 
lent typhoons. In late August, three days of heavy rains turned Ha N6i into 
something like a pond. In order to go from my house near the railway station 
to my office which is located south of the Lake of the Restored Sword I had 
to make a long detour and walk four kilometres instead of the usual two. And 
yet all along roadway and pavement I found no dry stretch to set foot on. I 
had to wade knee-high — at some places even above that level — in water and 
stoically let myself be splashed over by passing motor vehicles. 


At the turn of the century, the French colonial administration in its plans 
of urbanization had in mind a Ha Noi of about 100,000 inhabitants. By now, 
the figure has gone beyond the million mark. Thirty years of war have played 
havoc with the sewer system, to say nothing of its aging. Along the centuries, 
the Red River, changing its course several times, had left here and there in 
the city a myriad ponds and lakes of various sizes which serve as natural out- 
falls for rain water. Because of the population explosion, aggravated by land 
speculation, those natural overflows have shrunk. As a result, for some years 
now, Ha N@i streets are submerged after each prolonged downpour. 
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As I made along them on such occasions I think of the Red River floods. 
In summer heavy rains may raise the level of its waters by 10-14 metres caus- 
ing them to wash away houses, animals and crops. Like the Hindu god Siva, 
the river is both a creator and destroyer. Its rich alluvium sustains the Viét’s 
people wet rice culture but its floods destroy crops, drown men and beasts, 
cause outbreaks of epidemics. Old farmers remember with horror the catastro- 
phes brought about by the bursts of its dykes. Dyke building in Viét Nam 
began as early as the 12" century (the Co X4 dyke in Ha N6i was built in 1108) 
and the dykes have expanded along the centuries into a network of about 3,000 
kilometres. The volume of earthwork approaches that of the Chinese Great 
Wall and the Egyptian pyramids. And yet I recall that at the time of the floods 
of 1970, a man squatting on top of a Ha Noi dyke may wash his face by bend- 
ing slightly over the surface of the river in spate. While in normal times the top 
of the dyke is 14 metres above the riverbed, the water level was then seven 
metres higher than the lowest part of the city. In colonial times, the French 
administration did not shrink from knocking down a few stretches of dyke pro- 
tecting the countryside in order to save Ha N6i from submersion. 


Indeed, the problem of flood protection for Ha Noi and for the whole of 
the Red River basin is still awaiting a radical solution. 


October 1994 





A cyclo ride on & rdiny day 


We are going out of town. A fine drizzle is falling on the plastic hood of 
the pedicab. It will be half an hour before we arrive at our destination, the 
home of a friend of mine who lives with his wife in a suburban village. I 
engage in small talk with the driver perched on his seat behind my back. 


He is a thin man about fifty, with rugged face tinged with a kind of bitter- 
ness. A certain stiffness in his demeanour smacks of a military past. In fact, he 
eventually tells me that he is a retired army lieutenant. The case of Mr. Hanh, 
the cyclo driver, is fairly typical of the life of a soldier in the north Vietnamese 
army in the American war. Of peasant stock, he was born in An Hung village, 
for a year now, made a part of the port city of Haiphong. When he was eight, 
while going to primary school, he served at the same time as an apprentice to 
a tailor. his own uncle. In 1950, in the thick of the First Indochina War, Hai 
Phong was occupied by French troops. Little Hanh, then aged 12, earned his 
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living doing piece work for the army’s supply department. In 1954, the city 
was liberated together with the whole of North Viét Nam. Hanh got jobs with 
privately-run shops. At the age of twenty, he married a peasant girl of 16. In 
1961, he joined the army and was to stay with it until 1972. He was first des- 
tined for service with the navy, then the air force, then at his request, with the 
paratroops. Finally, after six months’ training, he became a truck driver. Under 
US air bombings, he carried munitions on the famous H6 Chi Minh trail. In 
1967, fighting raged on Highway 9 near the 17" parallel. B.52s carried out car- 
pet bombings night and day. Toxic chemical sprayings laid waste the virgin 
forests and exposed the Hé Chi Minh trail. As a political commissar supervis- 
ing a 124-truck battalion, Hanh took direct command of 12 trucks whose driv- 
ers had volunteered to carry new DKB rockets to Tan Canh in Quang Tri 
province. Several times he escaped death by a hair’s breadth. He fulfilled bril- 
liantly his assignment and was awarded a medal of Liberation Fighter. But 
when it was being regrouped, his battalion was decimated by B.52s. 


“Rare are the buddies I have had occasion to meet,” said Hanh, pedalling away. 


He himself was wounded: a bomb splinter in the back part of his skull and 
pellets from a CBU in his armpit. He underwent six month’s treatment, but the 
doctor could not take out all the pellets. One of them is still inside his body, 
slowly moving from place to place and is now somewhere in his belly. 


“It doesn’t make me suffer,” he said. “But is nonetheless a nuisance.” 


Because of the shortage of experienced cadres, Hanh went with the truck 
convoys until he was demobbed in 1972. In civilian life, he worked in a shop 
making artificial limbs for the amputated people. As a joiner, he sharped 
heels, thighs, arms, hands, ... all in wood, plastics being in still little use. In 
1976, as an invalid, he enjoyed the right to premature retirement. 


His family has not been a happy one. When he left the army, he found that 
his wife has deserted him. His first child, a son, now lives from odd jobs in 
Germany. His second child, also a son, got implicated in a criminal offence. 
His daughter has not been happily married. Himself got married to a retired 
State employee. Their combined pensions can hardly make ends meet. They 
have a baby boy, now in his first year, and live in a dilapidated hut. That is why 
he bees to drive a pedicab to eke out a supplement of income. 


Travel guides give this advice: “Pedicabs'c an be found at every street 
corner in Viét Nam and are the most practical means of urban transport.” 


1. The pedicab is called by Vietnamese “xich 16,” from cyclo, an abbreviation from 
the French word cyclopousse. 
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How many foreign tourists have any interest in the fade of those driving 
them across town? 


There are in Ha N6i, probably. thousands of pedicab drivers. The bulk is 
made up of professionals and peasants coming from Nam Ha and Thanh Héa 
in pre-harvest months. To them are added a small number of State employ- 
ees, students and even intellectuals seeking an extra income. This is a sign 
of the times, for in traditional society no self-respecting man would stoop to 
this occupation, especially in the days when the vehicle was a rickshaw. The 
man pulling a rickshaw. called “coolie-pousse” by the colonists and man- 
darins, was classed together with prostitutes at the bottom of the social lad- 
der. In the first days of the 1945 revolution. the city administration put a ban 
on pedicabs, which were deemed contrary to human dignity, thus depriving 
thousands of people of a livelihood. In the last decade, it has come back to a 
more realistic policy, particularly in the face of urban population explosion 
following the onset of the market economy.” 


‘September 1995 





The Indian village 


The Mid-Autumn Festival gave us the opportunity to visit the Birla vil- 
lage of orphans on the outskirts of Ha Ndi, which people had talked to us 
about with emotion and sympathy. 


My companion, the French writer and essayist Quadruppani said, sotto voice: 
“One can’t say that these kids’ lot is a totally unhappy one. One doesn’t feel that 
they are being subjected to the kind of discipline that reigns in barracks.” 


He seemed to be genuinely moved although I have often noted his ironi- 
cal scepticism. In the courtyard where joyful drumbeats resounded about a 
hundred little inmates were crowding around tables where the traditional 
“mid-autumn banquet” was laid out for them: moon-shaped cakes, the sea- 
son’s fruits — persimmons. bananas, oranges...gorgeous artificial flowers 
carved out of the flesh of green papaws, little dogs with frizzled hair made 
of grape-fruit pulp, multi-coloured paper toys... 


2. Banned practically in the late 1990s 
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The children went into raptures over the marionette show performed by 
the artiste Van Hoc, director of the charity troupe “For the children’s 
smiles,” the Cham dance, the Waltz, the Spider Demon. The show ended with 
an Indian dance performed by little girls, appropriately enough because the 
establishment was set up in 1987 with the financial assistance of the Indian 
Cimmo Birla syndicate which also communicated to it a certain organisa- 
tional and educational conception. Every ten children or so form a family 
unit living together, run by a young matron, their adoptive mother. In order 
not to be cut off from the social environment, they go to a school in the 
neighbourhood which has classes, they do their homework, learn a trade, 
watch T.V, and play together. They also practise a handicraft and do some 
gardening, from which they draw some money. 


The budget of the establishment is fed by subsidies from the city admin- 
istration and gifts, both individual and collective, coming from Vietnamese 
and foreign donors. 


We left the “Indian Village,” as it was called by the local people, at night- 
fall. In the car, I thought of the relationship between the Vietnamese and Indian 
peoples. Along the centuries it was not marred by a single bloody conflict. 


The reason did not lie in geopolitics alone. 


Like China, India was a great power in antiquity. But when it started 
around the beginning of the Christian era, Indian expansion took place nei- 
ther by the sword nor through the political means of colonization. “External 
India”, essentially based on cultural and commercial attraction, could not 
last. This did not prevent the dynasties of southern India, notably the Pallava 
in the 7" and 8" centuries and the Cola in the 9"* and 12" centuries from 
exporting civilization to Southern Asia. In this way were formed strongly 
Hinduized states: Funan, Chenla, Cambodia, Champa. Viét Nam — an 
Indochinese country — came under the indirect influence of Indian culture 
and the direct impact of Chinese culture while keeping its Southeast Asian 
substratum. The most important Indian spiritual element, Buddhism came 
less from Indian missionaries than from Chinese Mahayanists. However, as 
early as 580, the first Vietnamese Thién (Zen) sect was founded by the 
Indian bonze Vinitaruci. In Vietnamese pagodas, besides altars for major 
Buddhas, a secondary place is reserved for the statue of a bearded Indian, 
Bodhidharma, the creator of the Thién sect in China. Lastly, let us note the 
enrichment of our culture by Indian elements brought by the Cham and 
Khmer ethnic components of the Vietnamese nation. 


October 1994 
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Forgotten jewels 


On a fine morning of May together with two French and Canadian jour- 
nalists, we rode on bicycle to Thugng Phtc Village. about ten kilometres 
from Ha N6i, to attend the 625"" anniversary of the self-immolation of the 
Buddhist monk Hé Ba Lam. The actual aim of our outing, however, is not the 
ceremony itself but rather to acquaint ourselves with a religious architectur- 
al complex unknown to Hanoians. 


After crossing Cau Biéu Bridge halfway between Van Dién and Ha Dong, 
we turn right and rode along Nhué River. At the edge of T6 Village are rows 
of street stalls where we found a whole range of imported foodstuffs, beef 
and pork tins, gaudy packets and boxes of candies and cakes, coca-cola, etc. 
The stream of cars, motocycles and bicycles went on and on. Invasion of 
urban life, disorder and pollution, the small river infested with miasmas. 


Past a steel bridge after entering the territory of Thuong Phiic Village, the 
landscape became more rustic. Groves of bamboo colour emerald project 
their shade on the less polluted water of the river. 


Thuong Phtic used to be a Buddhist centre in the ancient region of Son Nam 
Thuong, now in Ha Tay Province. Its three beautiful architectural vestiges are 
the Bao Thap Pagoda, the Minh Tir Temple and the Phtic Khé Pagoda. 


Bao Thap which looks out on Nhué River was built on a vast piece of land 
having the form of a lotus according to the geomantic canon. Within its old 
trees that intersperse with the constructions, it inspires the serenity of the 
Zen. It was built in 1225, at the end of the Ly Dynasty. Its designer was Ly 
Tham, an uncle of the king who had quit the vain glory of the court to come 
here to lead a monastic life. A century later, another eminent bonze, Hé Ba 
Lam! came from Dién Chau and continued the work of the master. He prop- 
agated the Buddhist thought, the Vietnamese branch of the Thién (Zen) 
called Trtic Lam School (Forest of Ivory Bamboos). Hé Ba Lam gave himself 
entirely to acts of charity. He turned the pagoda into a retreat to receive the 
disinherited, homeless old people, widows, orphans and abandoned children. 
He initiated an original method of pedagogy: he drew with lime circles on 
the ground and ordered some small children to walk into these circles to 


1. Close relative of H6 Quy Ly, founder of the H6 Dynasty (1400-1407) 
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study and live together in good terms. At 88, feeling his end had come he 
mounted on a pile of faggots and incinerated himself. 


In front of the pagoda, there still stand two towers, hence the name of 
Chia Bao Thap (Pagoda of Precious Towers). The on the right evokes Buddha 
of the West Paradise, while that on the left pays homage to the merits of the 
Patriarch Bonze Ly Tham. 


The pagoda, though badly ravaged by time, still preserves inestimable 
vestiges: 12 royal diplomas bestowing honorific titles on the deified monks 
(dating from the 15" to the 19! century), a sonorous plate in brass (1843), a 
copper bell (1813), a magnificent collection of 75 statues (17'" -19!h century) 
comprising in particular those of Buddhas of the Three Worlds, Amitabha, 
Avalokitesvara, etc. Ten rare lacquer paintings representing the Judges of the 
Hell (many with damaged limbs), a stele of the Tran Dynasty (13' century), 
the statue of Hé6 Ba Lam (1721). 


The Minh Tir Temple is located some distance in front of Bao Thap. It is 
dedicated to the Queen Mother Minh Tir, who had retired to the village to 
escape a Cham attack against the capital city (1371). There she met her uncle 
H6 Ba Lam and followed his example by entering the bonze life. After her 
death, moved by her piety and her dedication to the poor, the local people 
erected a temple for her in her own home. 


Half a century later, Lé Loi, leader of a national insurrection against the 
Chinese Ming aggressors, once stopped in this sacred site. The goddess 
appeared in his dreams and gave him counsel in his military operations. 
Crowned king, he granted her a royal honorific diploma which is preserved 
until today. 


In her life-time Queen Minh Tir ordered Phtic Khé Pagoda erected about 
two kilometres south of this temple. This pagoda enchants the visitor by the 
rustic footpath leading to it, the decayed trees among which lie solitary sanc- 
tuaries, its statues crafted in a method so faithful to folk art. 


The Thugng Phuc architectural complex requires urgent measures of con- 
servation. The painter Nguyén Van Chién has made big efforts to restore its 
value by multiplying his researchers and mobilizing public opinion. Other 
forgotten jewels are also claiming the attention of similar good-will persons. 
But private initiative can give only limited results without the intervention of 


2. Other names: Bé Dé (Bodhi) or Bé Tat (Bodhisattva) pagoda. 
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the State and competent organisms. The Ha N6i tourism service should cre- 
ate a new cultural circuit composed of suburban villages in Thanh Tri. a cir- 
cuit in which Thuong Phtic will find its place among other villages with rich 
traditions such as Dai Tir, Dai Ang, T6, Li, and Thanh Liét. 


25 July 1999 


From Bronye Age ortelach 
to. Medieval Doctor of Humanrtion 





The traveler getting out of Ha Ndi and going south takes National 
Highway One, the former “Mandarin Road.” He first passes the little town 
of Van Dién, the center of Thudng Tin district on the outskirts of Ha N6i. At 
kilometer 13, he notices by the roadside the Ngoc Héi monument commem- 
orating the lighting attack on Ngoc H6i post which allowed the troops of 
King Quang Trung, head of the Tay Son peasant insurrection, to rush on to 
Ha N6i where they routed the Sino-Manchu troops of occupation numbering 
200,000 men in 1789. The aura crowning the most resounding military vic- 
tory of old Viét Nam is such that no one, even many Hanoians, will suspect 
that five kilometers away on the right-hand side of the monument there lies 
a place of repute in the history and culture of the country. 


It is a small village with a population of 700, named Nguyét Ang, a rather 
poor locality whose inhabitants live essentially from rice growing and have 
practically no sideline occupation. And yet few villages could contest its two 
claims to glory: the preservation of Bronze Age artifacts and the tradition of 
medieval doctors of humanities. 


In December 1993, while a hole was being dug near the pond of the com- 
munal house in which to stake lime to be used in repair work, a boat-shaped 
tomb was uncovered containing a broken coffin with bone fragments and a 
whole lot of bronze weapons (spears, axes) and disks. These artifacts dated 
back to the 4'" century BC. This corresponds to the time of the tutelary god 
being worshipped at the communal house standing close to the pond: Cong 
Ba Dai Vuong (His Highness the third Brother of King Hing). His burial site 
is believed to be a mound some 500 metres away on the right-hand side of 
the communal house. Twice a year, in spring (12" day of the 2"! moon) and 
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in autumn (12' day of the 5'° moon) a solemn sacrifice is made to the god 
by the population. 


The artifacts uncovered in Nguyét Ang village confirm the results of 
archaeological excavations conducted over four decades! in several sites locat- 
ed both in the city itself and on its outskirts; from the second millennium BC 
to the beginning of the Christian Era, the present territory of Ha Noi saw the 
whole period of the Vietnamese Bronze Age up to the passage to the Iron Age: 
and witnessed in particular the blossoming of the Dong Son bronze culture. 


Let us go back briefly to the prime origin of Ha N6i whose history over- 
lays that of the Vietnamese nation. The geological formation of the territory 
of Ha N@i, lying in the heartland of the Song Héng (Red River) Delta, the 
cradle of the Viét (Bronze Age) is linked to that of the delta. The latter, tens 
of millions of years ago, was a deep gulf filled up with alluvium coming 
from the erosion of surrounding mountains and foothills (several dozen thou- 
sand years) and turned into an immense lagoon. Over several thousand years 
that lagoon eventually became a swamp area with numerous rivers, lakes and 
ponds, crocodiles, turtles...Man through his patient labour shaped it into 
Séng Héng (Red River) Delta. 


On the territory of present-day Ha Noi, human presence as early as the 
Neolithic left visible traces up to the Bronze Age when the first two Viét 
states were born. Following a Chinese domination lasting more than a thou- 
sand years (2"! century BC - AD 10" century) the Viét people? reconquered 
national independence and early in the 11"" century established their capital 
in Thang Long, the city of the Soaring Dragon, Ha N6i at present. A string of 
royal dynasties succeeded each other which, while subjected to strong 
Chinese influence, knew how to preserve the substratum of the Bronze Age, 
at the same time enriching it with elements of Chinese culture. 


The case of Nguyét Ang supplies convincing evidence of that. This small 
village has acquired a great reputation due to its cultural traditions highlight- 
ed by its many laureates to triennial competitions of the old regime. On the 
esplanade devoted to the cult of Confucius two square-shaped stone stele, 
erected in 1667 and 1876 respectively, bear the name of ten villagers honoured 


1. Following the end of the war against the French, marked by Dién Bién Pho. 
2. Around 800-300 BC. 
3. Majority ethnic group in Viét Nam. 
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with the title of doctor of humanities, one of them a First Doctor (Trang 
Nguyén).* One is surprised at the large number of laureates for many villages 
with six or seven times its population could not boast a single doctor. even a 
licentiate. To give an idea of the rigour of the triannial competitions, which 
opened the way to the mandarinate. let us cite a few figures in connection with 
the regional competition held in Ha Néi in 1876 and 1879: out of 6,000 can- 
didates were selected 75 laureates (25 licentiates and 50 bachelors). The licen- 
tiates could present themselves at the doctoral competition held in the capital. 
The selection became ever tighter. The title of First Doctor was not always 
granted, and was abolished outright in the 19" century. 


However, even more than the number of its doctors and mandarins, 
Nguyét ang deserves our attention in another respect: the perennial charac- 
ter of the bronze culture, the foundation of our cultural identity, on which 
foreign elements have been grafted. The scholars, devoted though they were 
to Confucian ideas, continued the centuries-old cult reserved for a prince of 
the Bronze Age. 


April 1997 





Ancient Kink Bic 


During the first months of the lunar year after Tét, nothing could be bet- 
ter for a history student or a tourist in Viét Nam to visit Kinh Bac. With an 
area of 4,000 sq.km this old province which covers the present territory of 
Bac Ninh and Bac Giang provinces lies at the heart of the rice growing delta 
of the Red River, north of the capital, hence its name (Kinh: capital and Bac: 
north). While the basin of the Red River is the cradle of the Vietnamese 
nation, Kinh Bac is the melting pot of its ancient culture. 


It’s a time which abounds in folk festivals to honour the memory of the 
tutelary genie of each village, heroes and heroines of national independence, 
benevolent mandarins or patron saints of crafts. 


It also gives the farmers an occasion to enjoy themselves in the renewal 
of nature. The most original festival is without doubt the Lim Festival on the 


4, Nguyén Quéc Tinh. whose brother Nguyén Dinh Tru was a doctor of humanities. 
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13" day of the first lunar month when villagers gather to sing Quan ho alter- 
nately songs of love between groups of young men and women. The Gidéng 
Festival on the 9!" day of the 4" month held at Phi Déng retraces the life of 
the legendary hero who drives away the An aggressors from the North. The 
Dau Festival (8'" day of the 4"" lunar month) is celebrated by 12 villages to 
pay tribute to four goddesses of fertility adapted by Buddhism. The Déng Ky 
Festival (4'" day of the first lunar month) is marked by the procession of 
enormous firecrackers. In all festivals, the ritual ceremonies are always 
accompanied by popular games such as cock fighting, chess with human 
pawns, and traditional wrestling. 


Ceremonies and games are held inside and outside the communal house 
or pagoda or temple against the background of a refreshing verdure, some of 
which are real architectural jewels. The Bit Thdp Pagoda, or Brush Pen 
Pagoda boasts Quan Am with a thousand arms and a thousand eyes standing 
three metres tall. The Dau Pagoda which was originally erected in the 2™! 
century is the first center of Buddhism in Viét Nam. The Phat Tich Pagoda 
is a mixture of Vietnamese, Cham, Hindu and Chinese arts. The Temple for 
Eight Kings of the Ly Dynasty stands near the imposing communal house of 
Dinh Bang. 


More often than not a communal house is the worshipping place of a 
patron saint who had introduced a lucrative craft for the villagers. Thus, 
Dong H6 is known for its Tét wood prints, Thé Ha for its ceramics, Dong 
Xuat for its ploughs and harrows, Dai Bai for its sculptures on brass, Da Si 
for its iron tools, Phong Khé for its paper, Tién Son for its wood sculptures, 
Déng Ky for its firecrackers. 


The rich traditions of Kinh Bac testify that for a long time this was a 
political, economic, religious and intellectual center of ancient Viét Nam. 
Recent archaeological excavations reveal the presence of man from the 
Neolithic to the Bronze Age. It is in this territory that King An Duong Vuong 
of Au Lac, second state of Viét Nam, established his capital Cé Loa in the 
2™4 century BC. The Chinese governors established their administrative 
headquarters at Luy Lau and later Long Bién. Ly Thai Té, a native of Kinh 
Bac founded a brilliant dynasty that lasted 200 years and transferred the cap- 
ital to Ha N6i, which bestowed a lasting aura on the region. Other illustrious 
people of Kinh Bac have added brilliance to this sparkle: mythical heroes 
such as Kinh An Duong Vuong and his son, the Dragon Lord Lac Long 
Quan, the God Giéng, saviour of the Motherland, and personages of legends 
and tales such as Tam, the Vietnamese Cinderella, Truong Chi the fisherman 
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who dies of love sickness, the man of letters Tit Thitc who strays into the 
fairy land. An Duong Vuong and the Golden Tortoise, and great historical 
personages like Ly Thai T6 and his mentor Buddhist bonze Van Hanh, the 
first doctor of humanities Lé Van Thinh, Queen Y Lan, our first and unique 
stateswoman, poets Nguyén Gia Thiéu, Pham Thai, and Cao Ba Quat. 


But there is another mark of glory of Kinh Bac: it is a center of accultur- 
ation of the Vietnamese. Chinese and Indians, a fusion of local beliefs and 
imported religions. Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism, in the 2™ century 
under the Chinese administration headed by Shi Hsieh. The Chinese 
ideograms and the classical Han culture were introduced into Luy Lau with 
Taoism and particularly Buddhism. The Dau Pgaoda, or Luy Lau, welcomed 
the first Indian Buddhist priest then and the Indian monk Vinitaruci, founder 
of the Dhyanist school of Zen in the 6th century. 


While Confucianism is the prerogative of upper classes, Buddhism 
remains with the masses and contributes to some extent to preserving the 
indigenous values and resisting the Chinese assimilation. Many Buddhist 
monks were teachers and advisors to the Ly kings. 


Kinh Bac, the shield of the capital city, was often the centerpiece of bitter 
fights to check the invasions coming from the North. Yén Thé was the base of 
the insurrection led by Dé Tham (1908-1913) against the French colonialists. 


February 2001 





The Somg of Kink Bic 


After crossing the Chuong Duong bridge, which was built parallel to the 
Doumer (Long Bién) bridge twenty years ago, we enter the territory of Kinh 
Bac,! the famous native region of the Ly royal dynasty (11'"-13" centuries) 
which abounds in historical vestiges. Twenty kilometres northeast of Ha Ndi, 
rolling hills dot the green rice fields of the Red River delta. 


Lim village, known all over the country for the quan ho songs that groups 
of young men and women toss back and forth, lies alongside the 


1. Kinh Bac: the native region of the Ly Kings, at present the province of Bac Ninh. 
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macadamised road. My American friend Dan Duffy and J have been invited 
to attend the rite of wood-cutting (lé phat méc) which inaugurates the 
rebuilding of the communal house burnt down by the French troops in 1947 
at the start of the First Indochina War. We climb to the top of a hiil to see 
Lim Pagoda which has been partly restored. Turned into a military post in 
1950 by French troops, it was destroyed by them when they had to withdraw. 
The courtyard is now littered with wooden Buddha statues being cut by Ha 
Tay craftsmen. We also visit other temples within a 8-10 kilometre radius 
which were likewise damaged in the same war: the Phat Tich (Buddha’s 
Traces) pagoda where only a stone statue of Amitabha remains together with 
broken parts of heretic stone animals, ancient stupas, and the recently dis- 
covered mummy of a monk - the Tram Gian (One-Hundred-Bayed) pagoda, 
restored but barely recognizeable - the Temple of the Eight Kings of the Ly 
Dynasty (Ly Bat Dé), whose restored parts are rather impressive. This year, 
a delegation of about fifty Korean descendants of a Ly prince? made a pil- 
grimage to the sanctuary. 


Let’s go back to Lim, the cradle since time immemorial of guan ho folk- 
songs sung by farmers of about fifty prosperous villages in an area of sixty 
square kilometres. The quan ho are sung on various occasions: spring festi- 
vals, weddings, friendly meetings... 


Each year, on the 13" day of the first moon. a festival is held by the local 
people on the slopes of a hill. But they also sing in the fields, on the edge of 
the woods, the road or the pond, on rowboats...Groups of a dozen young men 
or women go about in the open. They are dressed in their best clothes: men 
carry with them an umbrella of black silk, women with a fan under a cart- 
wheel palm-leaf hat tucked under their arms. A female group may be the first 
to go up to a male group and offer it betel quids, thus striking up an acquain- 
tance. A dialogue begins in the form of songs. It may be a male group which 
takes the initiative. In any event, courtliness is the rule. The men call them- 
selves “Your younger brothers” and address the women as “Our elder sis- 
ters”, conversely, the women call themselves ‘Your younger sisters” and 
address the men as “Our elder brothers.” Female duets keep up the conver- 
sation by exchanging songs with male duets. Conversation sets of words are 
used to show modesty. For instance, if the female group is invited to sing first, 
it will say: “How dare we! You elder brothers are like the moon that shines in 


2. To escape repression at the hands of the Tran usurpers, a LY prince fled to Korea 
(13" century). 
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the sky, we your younger sisters are but tiny lamps lighting small cottages.” 
The men will answer unpretentiously: “Please be the first to sing. elder sis- 
ters. we'll follow suit.” A song sung on a certain tune must be answered on 
the same tune, the repertory comprising hundreds of tunes. All errors will be 
gently corrected. One can sing known songs or create new ones on known 
tunes. There is no accompanying instrumental music. The voice is enough to 
sing the joy of life. the love of the land, or to say sweet nothings which could 
exude merriment, nostalgia, or amusement, like this very popular song: 


“To the beloved one, one gives one’s shirt 
Back home, one will lie to father and mother: 
As I cross the bridge, the wind has blowr it away.” 


In the course of that exchange of songs, if two groups (one male, one 
female) from two different villages like each other’s voices, manners, etc., 
they promise to meet again. On the set day, the male group goes to the home 
of the head of the female group (who is given the courteous title of Second 
Sister, her friends being called Third, Fourth,...Sisters: the same appellations 
are given the male group; Second, Third, Fourth...Brothers). The two groups 
are seated facing each other on two long benches or in two aisles. The lyrical 
exchange of songs will last a whole night, with only a break for a light meal. 
The final phase is reserved for farewell songs, with such moving words as: “Do 
stay on, friends, don’t go yet!” and “Don’t miss our next rendezvous!”... 


One thing that Westerners may fail to understand: the two groups thus 
twinned are linked together by fraternal or artistic affection rather than love; 
their members must not get married. A woman may be a man’s intimate 
friend but not his mistress; they may give each other gifts: a ring, a scarf, a 
comb... If after his marriage (to another woman) the man should pay a visit 
to his friend (married to another man), the woman’s husband will discreetly 
stay away so as not to be caused for embarrassment. And, as custom would 
have it, children of the two couples will often strike up close friendship. 


The customs and usage prevalent in quan ho villages seem rather unusu- 
al in a country where Confucian traditions forbade all contact between boys 
and girls even when they were quite young. Yet, they are not confined to 
Lim. In many villages of North Vietnam, songs are tossed back and forth 
between groups of young men and women at the time of the autumn harvest. 
This custom probably originates in the cult of fecundity. In a certain way, it 
may be compared to the equinoctial festivities observed in ancient China, 
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studied by Marcel Granet: “The most salient rite is a joust of dancing and 
singing, a rhythmic tournament leading to the birth of love between people 
predestined to be spouses by traditional rules.” 


October 1995 





In this time of globalisation when national cultures tend to drown in Coca 
Cola and rock music, it is comforting to see a trend towards cultural rap- 
prochement among the peoples of many countries, marked by the affirmation 
of the distinct national cultural identity. Quite often this happens on person- 
al initiatives. 


The efforts of Guenter Giesenfeld and the German-Viét Nam Association 
of Friendship (of which he is president) to introduce Vietnamese culture to 
the German public deserve to be appreciated on their own merit. The associ- 
ation has been working for more than twenty years. Apart from social work 
like providing helps to disabled children, it has published regularly a quarter 
review called Viét Nam Kurier. 


Cultural exchanges have multiplied: a film was made on Déng Ngu pup- 
petry; a tour by two Vietnamese lectures to eight towns of southern Germany; 
a Visit to Viet Nam by members of the Association; publication of Vietnamese 
works translated into German (poems by Ché Lan Vién), history book of 
Nguyén Khac Vién, and aid given to Vietnamese publishers taking part in 
book fairs in Frankfurt. And all this thanks to individual donations. 


This autumn I had the pleasure to meet Guenter again in Ha Noi. as always 
in good form and as sprightly as ever, like a schoolboy. Film maker Luong 
Ditc and I accompanied him and another German friend to Déng Ngu on the 
banks of the Red River in the heart of a very ancient province, Kinh Bac, cra- 
die of Vietnamese Buddhism and source of ravishing cultural traditions. 


Kinh Bac was the fiefdom of the Ly Dynasty (1010-1225) which had the 
merit of making Viét Nam a flourishing country in Southeast Asia in the 
Middle Ages and which had moved the country’s capital to the present Ha Noi. 


The province is also famed for the popular Dong H6 wood prints and of 
the quan ho, folk songs sung alternately by boys and girls. 
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We went through emerald rice paddies and past several pagodas includ- 
ing the famed Chita Dau. the first Buddhist centre in Viet Nam (2"4-3" cen- 
tury), specimen of the marriage between the autochtonous cult of fertility 
and the Indian cult of Sakyamuni which has given birth to the worship of 
Buddhist goddesses of Cloud, Rain, Lightning and Thunder. 


Guenter and Luong Dtic were revisiting Déng Ngu to screen the film on the 
local art of water puppetry that they had shot there one year earlier. Dong Ngu 
is the only village in the province to still practise this art which has been hand- 
ed down through many generations. The farmers there practise this rustic art 
during their leisure hours and perform it during folk festivals including Té? 
(Lunar New Year Festival) and the anniversary of the village tutelary genie. 


It was really moving for us to revisit Déng Ngu and see the villagers 
again. The local population crowded into the home of a well-to-do farmer 
who owns a television, and young noisy children made up about one third of 
the enthusiastic audience. While the comments in German left them virtual- 
ly unimpressed, the familiar images of their own village, the sight of faces 
which they recognised, produced laughter and exclamations. Their cup of joy 
was filled when there appeared on the communal pond Chi Téu, an irrever- 
ent clown who incarnates peasant malice, cultural spirit and common sense. 
Scenes of normal country life — ploughing, fishing and spring festivals 
seemed to captivate the audience who only a year ago were the “‘actors.” 


31 October 1999 





The Southern Commtry (Sen Nam) 


The former Thang Long city (now Ha N61) was surrounded by four old 
provinces (Tw Tuyén or Tit Trdn), the one on the south called Son Nam 
(Southem Country). This province covered the territory of the present 
provinces of Ha Nam and Nam Dinh and part of some other provinces. 


This is a lowland area forming part of the northern delta watered by the 
Red River and the Thai Binh river. It produces food (rice, maize, potatoes) 
and also industrial crops (peanuts, sedge, sugarcane, jute, mulberry, ramie). 
The exquisite small “royal bananas” of Nam Dinh (called chudéi ngit) are 
known all over the country. But Nam Dinh is mostly known for its chief 
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town, Nam Dinh town. 87 km from Ha Néi. An industrial, commercial and 
intellectual centre, this town is the third largest urban area after Ha Noi and 
Hai Phong and the second river port in the North. Unfortunately, for a decade 
now, it has lost more and more of its importance on the economic scene, its 
textile industry on the decline and its geographical position keeping it away 
from the new communication hubs. 


Nam Dinh as well as all the “Southern country” of which it was a part had 
their moments of national glory in many respects. 


Here lies the Tite Mac village, cradle of the founders of the Tran dynasty 
(1225-1400). victors over the Mongol aggressors (13" century) who had ter- 
rorised a good part of Asia and Europe. Numerous palaces and temples were 
built in the ancient prefecture of Thién Trudng. The Tower Pagoda (Chia 
Thap) or Pho Minh is a must for any visitor to Nam Dinh. Its stupa, built to 
keep the relics of King Tran Nhan Tong, founder of a Vietnamese thién (zen) 
Buddhist sect, stands 21 metres and 14 tiers high. It was rebuilt in the 15" 
century and repaired many times. 


The people of the “Southern country” are hardworking and reputed for 
their love for studies. Typical was the swotter scholar or village school 
teacher. Nam Dinh and Thang Long (Ha Noi) were the only places in the 
North to have a campus of candidates (Truong Thi) where a regional or inter- 
provincial contest (thi hiwong) was organized every three years to grant the 
titles of master (crt nhdn) and bachelor (ti tai). The number of graduates was 
very small, often one hundredth of the number of candidates. The traditional 
contest, mainly on Confucianism and using Chinese ideograms, were abol- 
ished by the French administration during the First World War. 


Two scholars have brought their original contributions to classical litera- 
ture. Yén Dé or Nguyén Khuyén (1835-1909) who has left many satirical 
works and poems singing praises of pastoral beauty; and Ti Xuong (1870- 
1907), also a satirical poet, who mercilessly lambasted profiteers of the French 
occupation. The scholar Pham Van Nghi (1805-1884) trained numerous bril- 
liant disciples and conducted an armed struggle against the French invaders. 


Finally, many villages of Son Nam are well known handicraft centres: 
Van Chang (blacksmiths), Téng Xa and Cong Luc (bronze casting), La 
Xuyén (wood sculptures), Cat Dang (lacquered wood). 


17 May 1998 
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Ke Dodi, the Wert Country 


In the scorching heat of the 5" and 6" tunar months in Ha N6i people like 
to quench their thirst by eating at mealtime a plate of boiled convolvulus and 
drinking the water in which it was cooked, flavoured with lemon juice. To 
make this traditional dish nothing is better material than the convolvulus 
(rau muéng) from Son Tay. 


Son Tay (literally “the mountainous West”), a 500 year old province 
lying west of Ha NOi, was part of the region called Xt Doai (literally the 
West Country) with which it was often confused.! Located at the apex of the 
triangular delta of the Red River, Xtt Dodi comprises two parts: the north- 
east with fertile plains, and the south-west with an upland landscape of bar- 
ren hills and mountains. It is this arid region which seems to have shaped the 
character of the inhabitants, who have a reputation of poverty, diligence, 
stubbornness and toughness. 


Some spitefully mock the women of West Country for their “poverty and 
plain look.” A popular song satirically points to their “bodices with holes as 
big as those in a woven bamboo basket, to their teeth, so awkwardly black 
lacquered? that they look like stones of nédr cherries, as well as to their bow 
legs.” Another popular song hints at the material penury accent of the popu- 
lation of West Country: 


“Whose voice is that, is it of someone from West Country 
Where people feed on sweet potato, rather than rice?” 


The dialects spoken in West Country are striking for their heavy, harsh 
accents, which recall those of Central Vietnam: some believe that this is due 
to the water people drink there. Many local words differ from the current 
vocabulary used in the country. Thus an old man is designated by mo, or bd, 
not cu, an old woman by bii, not ba gid; sweet potato by khoai déo, not khoai 


1. West Country also includes part of Vinh Yén province, Son Tay has now merged 
with Ha Déng to form the province of Ha Tay. 

2. In the northern delta women peasants, especially those of the older generation, tra- 
ditionally coat their teeth with glossy black lacquer. 
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lang, etc. This has not prevented young people of West Country from showing 
great love of study and obtaining brilliant results at old triennial examinations. 


An original trait of the region is the use of laterite as building material. 
This gives the walls of the houses a characteristically rough look. 


According to the principles of geomancy, the sacred khi (vital breaths) of 
the universe crystallize in the configuration of the ground of a region, on which 
they confer a peculiar soul and sensibility and special traits. In this respect. the 
two attributes of West Country are Mount Ba Vi (“Three Peaks”) and the river 
Da (“Black River”). Mount Ba Vi, 1228 metres high, stands at the confluence 
of the Da, the L6 (“Clear River”) and the Séng Héng (“Red River”), at the 
entrance to the northern delta. Jt has three peaks, hence its name: but accord- 
ing to another interpretation, Ba Vi is the popular and distorted translation of 
Tam Vi (“Three Gods”) because the royal certificate kept at the temple built on 
the central peak mentions “the three senior gods of Mount Tan Vién” (Tan 
Vién Tam Vi Thuong Dang Than). Tan Vién (round as a parasol) is another 
name of Mount Ba Vi, because of its shape when viewed from afar. It also des- 
ignates the resident Mountain God who according to legend protects the pop- 
ulation against floods caused by the Water God. The latter each year unleashed 
floods of the Red River to avenge himself on the Mountain God for obtaining 
the hand of the princess whom he too intended to marry. 


West country has always been a cradle of great historical figures: heroes of 
national independence like Phang Hung (or B6 Cai Dai Vuong) in the 8'" cen- 
tury; Ngo Quyén, who put an end to centuries of Chinese domination (938 AD); 
eminent Buddhist priests like Tit Dao Hanh; prominent scholars like Nguyén 
Truc (12"" century), who was honoured with the title of doctor of humanities 
both in Viét Nam and China: Phiing Khac Khoan (16'" century) a doctor of 
humanities who brought back from China an excellent silk-weaving loom, 
seeds of maize and soya beans; historians of the Phan clan (Phan Huy Chi and 
Phan Huy Ich. 19" century); the poet rebel Cao B4 Quat (19' century): the 
fore-runner of modern poetry Tan Da (1888-1939) who took the pen name of 
Tan Da (comprising the word Tan from the name of Mount Tan Vién and Da, 
from that of river Da) to show his attachment to his native land; the poet Quang 
Diing (1918-1988), a fighter in the first Resistance War, whose beautiful vers- 
es imbued with nostalgia and fantasy are much loved by young people. 


Lastly, West Country abounds in traditional crafts (vermicelli of Cé Do, 
Minh Tranh; silk of Cé D6, Chu Quyén; fans and umbrellas of Chang Thén) 
and in tourist sites (especially the Chia Thay and Tay Phuong pagodas). 


August 1997 
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The Perfume Pagoda in Heidelberg 


I came back from an excursion to the ruins of the Castle of Palatine 
Electors which looks down on Heidelberg, its old bridge spanning the river 
Neckar. Rather tired by the trip, I was nonetheless happy to count myself one 
of the three million yearly visitors to the site. 


My hostess, Hamelis Schulte, invited me to the Griechische tavern nes- 
tled at the foot of the Castle hill. While I swigged the famous Heidelberg 
1603 Pilsner, newly seen images of the city, which is the repository of the 
oldest Germanic cultural traditions, crowded into my mind. The magnificent 
castle, an architectural vestige of German renaissance, the Gothic church 
Heiliggeistkirche which housed in the 16" century an imposing collection of 
3,500 handwritten manuscripts and 8,800 printed works, one of the oldest 
universities of Germany and world, the old town with its ochre roofs strung 
out along the river... 1 basked in the atmosphere of this hallowed place of 
humanism, protestant theology, and German romanticism. 


I was called back to reality by the gentle summons of Hamelis Schulte 
who assembled her guests. a dozen German friends of all ages, before the tel- 
evision screen to watch a presentation of a few Vietnamese video documen- 
tairies brought by the film-maker Luong Ditc, my companion. The first video 
showed a pilgrimage to the Perfume Pagoda, located about 60 kilometres 
from Ha Néi. 


I must confess that it took me some effort to escape from the charm of 
the German cultural ambiance and to place myself on the level of my 
Vietnamese culture. Here, snowflakes were flying over denuded chestnut 
trees; there, golden beams of the sun were playing on tender green ricefields. 


On the small screen, pilgrims were sailing on bamboo sampans to the 
Perfume Pagoda. The sight of a gold and crimson lacquered statue of Buddha 
was overlaid in my mind with the figure of Christ. 


I then heard the clear voice of H.Schulte commenting on the sequences 
and recalling her own memories of that famous Buddhist sanctuary, which 
she has visited a few years before. 


The Perfume Pagoda is set in the frame of limestone hills with pictur- 
esque grottoes. Pilgrims take a sampan to go from the Outer to the Inner 
Shrines. The large expanse of water is dotted with rocks in the shape of a 
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rooster, an elephant, a lion, a tray of boiled glutinous rice... The pilgrims also 
have to travel along a two-kilometer mountain trail. leaning on bamboo 
sticks, murmuring prayers of Nam M6 A Di Da Phat (Glory to the Buddha 
Amitabha) to alleviate their fatigue and also as a greeting to each other. 

The soundtrack featured the verses of the aesthetic scholar Chu Manh 
Trinh (1862-1905), sung by artist Thanh Hoai to the tune of a popular Taoist 
cult in her melodious voice: 


“Chirping among the groves of apricot trees 

Birds make offerings of fruit 

Floating nonchalantly along Swallow Stream 

Fish listen to prayers to Buddha 

The sounds of bell are wafted by the wind 

The traveler of this world, poor mortal, watching 

The slow transformation of the sea into mulberry fields 
Suddenly wakes up from his day-dream, 

Fingers count the beads 

While voices sing praises to Buddha 

On this gateway to clemency and compassion 

The more the heart opens itself to the charm of the landscape 
The more it is captivated by its beauty.” 


After the last video sequence, I asked H.Schulte her impression of the 
Buddhist pilgrimage she had made in Vietnam, as a Protestant. Here is the 
answer given by this doctor of theology and college professor: 


“My first feeling was one of admiration and veneration before this holy 
sight, before the statue of Buddha. I was impressed by the joy of the pilgrims, 
although pilgrimages are also made on Christian lands. | asked myself what 
made the faithful put offerings at the foot of Buddha? Was it out of piety, was 
it to ask for assistance, a gift in return? Perhaps, my question came from an 
European mind which wishes to subject everything to analysis. In any event, 
as I see it, Buddhism must be an important element in the spiritual and social 
life of the Vietnamese people.” 


June 1996 
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Travelling hopefully 
to arrive in the past 





Contrary to what we observe in western countries, the majority, perhaps 
even 80 percent, of our architectural and sculptural heritage, lies scattered in 
the countryside. You only have to travel 20 or 30 kilometers out of Ha N6i 
to discover, or re-discover, real cultural jewels. 


With this aim in mind, with Swedish friends, we embarked on an outing 
to Ha Tay Province in the Song Héng or Red River, Delta, the cradle of 
Vietnamese culture. In just one day we got enough impressions and memo- 
ries to fuel our thoughts and memories for many months. 


The Great Compassion pagoda, the Dai Bi, in Cat Qué Village, in Hoai 
Dttc District, was the first destination of our visit. Its construction is believed 
to date back to the second or third century, at the time of the ancient Chinese 
occupation, when Governor Shih Hsish advocated the propagation of 
Buddhism in Viét Nam from the administrative seat in Luy Lau. 


A donation from the Sweden-Viét Nam Fund for the Promotion of 
Culture has helped the pagoda to undertake urgent repairs to preserve items 
worthy of display. A bronze bell and gong several centuries old hung on a 
beam across a newly rebuilt portico with three entrances. Two Infernal 
Caves built in the round, to be seen nowhere else in Viét Nam — the others 
stretching on a vertical plane — fascinated us with their trove of three hun- 
dred statuettes representing three words: the Buddhist Paradise, the abode 
of mortals, and the infernal prison with its thousand tortures. The half 
destroyed work has recently been restored. The granite altar, 4 sq.m, attract- 
ed our attention for its mixture of Cham, Chinese and Vietnamese art. Built 
in the 13" century. following the victory against the Mongol aggressors, it 
is the biggest and most typical example of such architecture in the whole 
area of the Day River. 


We also visited Son Déng, a few kilometers away. This ancient village is 
known for the number of its laureates who took part in the triennial contests, 
and for a traditional craft dating back several centuries and transmitted from 
one generation to another — the making of statues and objects out of lac- 
quered wood. Towards the end of the last century, this neglected craft 
enjoyed a renaissance due to measures taken by the Government. At present, 
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the villagers are earning a decent living, their children are no longer facing 
unemployment, temples from all parts of the country are filling the village 
with orders, and their products have even been exported. 


The magnificent statues of the famous pagodas of Ha Tay came, people 
said, from the same scissors of the village masters. 


Sull more original are the festivities of Son Déng, with the vestiges of its 
primitive cult of fertility. 


A folk song in the locality has it that: 
At Son Dong during the feast one envelops the bamboo in an areca leaf, 
To make the day buns and cuon cakes to entertain friends. 


The rite consists in crushing sticky rice spread onto a large winnowing 
basket with a wooden pounder wrapped in an areca leaf. The resulting flour 
is used to make round and flat bdnh ddy buns and also banh cuén cakes, in 
the elongated form of a sausage. Another game at the feast is the scramble 
for a piece of the sacred bamboo, or citép bong, which is believed to give a 
male child to the winer. 


We left Son Dong and headed for Thach That District to visit the Tay 
Phuong Pagoda of Infinite Light A Di Da (Amitabha). The official name of 
the pagoda is Sing Phiic Tu, for the cult of the Buddhist Blessing. It was 
erected on a hillock about 50m high. To reach the pagoda, 239 steps of lat- 
erite rock up, there’s a place for rites and ceremonies — a principal sanctuary 
and a back sanctuary. The pagoda is admired for its collection of sculptures, 
over 70 statues in red-and-gold lacquered wood, including eight bodhisattvas 
Kim Cuong, or Guardian God, and guardians of the Buddhist faith, the stat- 
ue of Tuyét Son or Sakyamouni Buddha in the posture of a lying follower, 
and the 18 arhats liberated from the cycle of existence, but at a stage inferi- 
or to that of Bodhisattvas. The sight of these arhats ravaged by the Seven 
Passions leads perhaps to a certain meditation on the vanity of the world of 
mortals. We left Son Tay and its temples and pagodas — taking with us a frag- 
ment of Buddhist wisdom. 


8 July 200] 
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Land of great men and culture 


Home of a patriot 


I remember when I was 10- or 11-years-old, at the time of French coloni- . 
sation, having to pass by the Hanoian police station of Hang Dau every 
morning on my way to school. 


One day J learnt from public rumours that militants of the nationalist 
party, Viét Nam Quéc Dan Dang, had thrown a bomb on the station. The 
bomb was hand-made and never exploded. 


This act of prowess filled me with admiration for the nationalists, many 
of whom were mounting the gallows without a word after the abortive insur- 
rection of Yén Bai, in February 1930. 


A photo of the party leader Nguyén Thai Hoc in prison, published by the 
Phu Nit Tan Van (Women’s News), has never left my memory. And now, 70 
years from then, I have just come across this picture again. 


It lay on the ancestral altar of a family of traditional medicine in Thé 
Tang Village (Vinh Tung District) in Vinh Yén Province, the native village 
of Nguyén Thai Hoc. 


The owner of the drug store, Nguyén Khac Ni, 75-years-old, is Nguyén 
Thai Hoc’s youngest brother. To escape harassment by the colonial police and 
by the Kempeitai under Japanese occupation, he had taken refuge in China for 
several decades, before returning to his native hamlet in the early 1970s. It is 
with great emotion that I shook the frail hands of the Confucian scholar. 


Each step I take in this commune IJ hear the tearing last words of Nguyén 
Thai Hoc, the death prisoner, resound in my heart: “If our enterprise is 
doomed to fall, at least a justice will be remembered.” 


Despite unripe conditions, the patriots agreed on the necessity to precip- 
itate armed action in Yén Bai, vowing “to die so the world would know the 
spirit of Vietnamese people always stays alive.” The bloody Yén Bai battle 
remains a historic landmark on the path to national liberation. 


Thé Tang is also well-known for its old trading traditions due to its piv- 
otal position in the hilly region of the north, between the highlands and the 
Red River Delta. 
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Ancient trade centre 


The townlet has a population of 13,000 and 37 percent of the inhabitants’ 
income comes from agriculture. Rice, tomatoes, sweet potatoes, vegetables 
and, in the old days, mulberry were produced, hence the name Thé Tang, 
land of the mulberry. 


Every family participates in trade, which represents 48 per cent of 
income. People buy and sell all sorts of things: plums from Bac Ha. lychee 
from Hai Duong, tea from Thai Nguyén. About a hundred trucks carry goods 
South, selling up to 3,000 cattle a year and, up to the Chinese border, carry- 
ing mostly agricultural products. 


What rejoices us most in this commune is that local authorities have only 
just begun building administrative offices, long after the construction of 
schools and medical stations, unlike most other communes. 

The Swedish-Vietnamese Fund for the promotion of culture has helped 
build a Culture House for the village. It functions most successfully offering 
regular activities and facilities, such as a library for children and adults, 
talks, a poetry society for the elderly, traditional gymnastics, music and 
singing, sports. 


Feminist poet 


Travelling to Thé Tang naturally reminds one of poetess Hé Xuan Huong 
who lived in the commune for some time as concubine of the governor of 
Vinh Tuong District. In the late 18" century she scandalised the hypocritical 
feudal society with her sharp criticism of notables and her blunt, yet refined, 
verses praising the pleasures of the flesh. Here are extracts of her verses: 


Wise men, people of virtue, none want to renounce, 


Their legs are dead tired, their knees knocked up, yet all want 
to climb. 


(Description of Ba Doi Pass) 

The lamp is lit, oh what whiteness! 

The stork’s beak, all night long, does not cease to fidget, 
The legs bear the effort, and let go, nimbly, 

The shuttle willingly fills the weft with thread. 

(Night Weaving) 
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One wonders if such descriptions were inspired by the contemplation of 
wood engravings decorating the beams of the dinh (communal houses) in 
Thé Tang. This architectural jewel. which dates from the 17" century, con- 
ceals wooden realist sculptures representing village scenes: flying kites, tra- 
ditional wrestling, tilling the fields, licentious scenes, bathing in the pond, 
invitation to drink.... 


Merit should go to the erudite painter Nguyén D6 Cung for having dis- 
covered in the 70s these folk engravings, which lay dormant and ignored for 
centuries in the shadow of communal houses. They testify to the cohabita- 
tion of the traditional society, scholarly Confucian culture and folk culture in 
the village. 


10 November 2002 





Off the beaten track 


I was thrilled by my discovery in autumn of Yén Hung,! a district south- 
west of the border province of Quang Ninh.” It was all by chance. 


We were on our way to Ha Long Bay on a package tour, then. After we 
had passed Pha Rimg (Forest Ferry) we thought it would be interesting to 
explore the hinterland. 


It’s very fortunate that Yén Hung remains almost unknown to the ordi- 
nary tourists, who flocked in increasing number to Ha Long this year. 


The region is dotted with hills and covered with lush paddies. Where it bor- 
ders on the sea, it is fringed with mangrove, which grows in great profusion. 


The first thing we discovered was the district town itself, which used to 
be also the capital of the former province of Quang Yén. 


The lay of the land is evocative of a woman lying on her back, with one 
raised knee, hence the name Nui Tién (Fairy Mount). Of the citadel built in 


1. Part of the former Quang Yén province. 
2. Mergence of the two provinces of Quang Yén and Hai Ninh plus Dong Triéu dis- 
trict of Hai Duong province. 
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the 19" century, the seat of the administration of Quang Yén, very little was 
left, and that included several rusty cannons. 


We spent the night in what used to be the residence of the French provin- 
cial governor, in the shade of three big “Jim” (ironwood) trees said to be 
some seven hundred years old, and next to a deep well of very clear water, 
which is called Giéng Tién, or Fairy Well. In 1954, the last units of the 
French army regrouped at the barracks of Yén Hung before their departure 
for France. 


Ha Nam Island welcomed us with its carpet of emerald paddies enhanced 
here and there by villages of a darker hue of green. The island has a popula- 
tion of some fifty thousand but boasts a sea dyke of thirty-four kilometers, 
which testifies to a long history of poldering. 


The place was first settled in the 11'*-12'" century by fisherfolk, who 
practised rice planting on a small scale under the constant threat of the tide 
at the mouth of the Bach Dang River which normally is several metres above 
ground level. 


Then, in the middle of the 17" century, nineteen “Tién Cong” 
(Ancestors), most of them from the royal capital, came to the island and 
mobilised locals in a long-haul drive to set up dykes along the coast and 
reclaim salt marshes for rice cultivation. 


The memories of those enterprising men have been perpetuated to these 
days by a grateful population, who will celebrate, on the Seventh Day of the 
First Lunar Month, the discovery of the first source of fresh water on the island. 


Another ceremony, performed only by men of eighty or older, consists in 
parading with four lumps of earth which, at the end of the procession, will 
be placed on the altar by four patriarchs, who will then stage a mock 
wrestling bout. 


Each of the seven villages on the island has its own communal house, 
dedicated to great people of the pioneering days. 


The one at Phong Céc is for the worship of the Four Saints — a Chinese 
empress and her three sons of the Sung dynasty who ran away from Mongolian 
invaders and perished at sea. It is an architectural gem, with its immense 
ancient tile roof, its huge wooden pillars and its intricate wood sculptures. 


From Phong Céc, we went to see vestiges of the famous Bach Dang Battle 
in 1288 when the Vietnamese army sank a 400 strong fleet together with 
40,000 troops of the Mongolian invasion forces. 
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General Tran Hung Dao, whose name has been given to streets in many 
cities, lured the invasion fleet into the Bach Dang at flood tide after having 
planted huge iron-tipped woodedn spikes into the riverbed. At ebb tide the 
enemy, attacked on all sides, withdrew with haste to the sea, only to be 
impaled on the deadly stakes, which were first discovered in 1953 by people 
who were strengthening a portion of the dyke in Yén Giang. 


Tran Hung Dao is worshipped in a nearby temple. We can see him there 
in the form of a highly original statue: the famed general is knotting his hair 
into a bunch at the nape of his neck. 

Not far away is another temple, built in the memory of a woman tea ven- 


dor on the bank of the Chanh river who gave Tran Hung Dao valuable infor- 
mation on terrain and tide movements. 


November 1993 





The Mecca of Vietnamere Buddhim 


Back from an excursion to Mount Yén Tir! our group of Swedes and 
Vietnamese returned to Ha N6i in the evening, tired but satisfied about hav- 
ing completed the itinerary followed by Buddhist pilgrims over the past 
seven hundred years. 


An old folk song says: | 


“Whoever has decided to adopt the faith of Buddha 
Can find peace of mind only after passing by Yén Tit.” 


Mount Yén Tir (1,068) about a hundred kilometres east of Ha Noi and 
fifty kilometres west of the famous Ha Long Bay, is part of the Dong Triéu 
Mountain Range. Its wild beauty has hardly been touched by tourism. The 
Phi Van Pagoda (Floating Cloud) was built during the reign of the Ly 
Dynasty (1010-1225). It had attracted many hermits including Taoist priest 


1. Yén Ter lies in Udng Bi district, Quang Ninh province. 
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An Ky Sinh who came to pick medicinal herbs (the name Yén Tir — Master 
Yén — comes from An Ky Sinh, An being also pronounced Yén). 


But mount Yén Tit became the true sanctuary of Vietnamese Buddhism 
only because of the asceticism of King Tran Nhan Tong (1258-1307), a war- 
rior, diplomat, poet and theologist devoted to Buddha even as he was still liv- 
ing one of the most endearing figures of our history and our culture. 


In the middle of the 13'" century, the immense Mongol Empire stretched 
from Beijing to the Volga. His mobile cavalry sowed terror in Asia and 
Europe. In 1285 the Mongol prince Togan (Thoat Hoan), son of Khubilai 
Khan, invaded Viét Nam with 500,000 troops. After a strategic withdrawal, 
the Vietnamese launched a guerrilla war. By the middle of the year the 
counter-offensive routed the Mongols. Togan fled, hidden in a bronze cylin- 
der. In 1287 another half a million Mongols, reinforced by a formidable river 
fleet, again invaded Viét Nam. The Mongol army was cut into pieces on the 
Bach Dang River. 


Tran Nhan Tong, the soul of the two wars of resistance, was present at 
this decisive victory (1288). He was then thirty years old. Some time later, 
loyal to his vocation and Buddhist traditions he retired to Yén Tu to lead a 
monastic life. 


The same king founded a Vietnamese Thién (zen) Buddhist school. 


Buddhism was introduced into Viét Nam in the second century. It was 
more affiliated to Chinese than Indian Buddhism. The Thién sect (dhyana, 
zen) is one of the ten Buddhist sects of China. Before Tran Nhan Tong, Viét 
Nam had known three Thién schools: one founded by Vinitaruci, an Indian 
bonze coming from China (sixth century); one by V6 Ng6n Thong, a Chinese 
monk (9" century); and by Thao Dung, a Chinese monk brought from 
Champa by a Ly king (11"" century). 


Tran Nhan Tong carried on this line by laying the foundations of the 
Thién school of Triic Lam (Forest of Bamboo) called, no doubt, after the 
magnificent bamboo groves of Yén Tit. The Thién teaches the immanence of 
Buddha and special techniques of meditation to achieve immediate enlight- 
enment. It advocates intuition instead of discursive intelligence, without tak- 
ing the sacred scriptures into consideration. 


Following the traces of the king and monk in Yén Tir we started from 
Udng Bi Town. For over a dozen kilometres, the road passes through a large 
valley cut in nine places by the meandering of a stream with limpid water. 
The torrent and the pagoda at the foot of the mountain is called Giai Oan 
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(Absolution). This recalls the tragic story of the collective suicide of a group 
of odalisques who had accompanied their royal husbands up there. 


We passed numerous pagodas during our ascent. The mountain presents 
two kinds of scenery. The lower part is covered by a very dense vegetation 
including pine and bamboo, and is grooved by torrents. On the upper part, 
which is an abrupt slope, there are only rocks, pebbles and stunted plants. 
What a pleasure, having climbed to the peak, to inhale the fresh air of high 
mountains while watching the picturesque panorama unfolding beneath 
one’s feeling! Watching the clouds floating one can comprehend better the 
Buddhist concept of being and non-being. 


12 July 1998 





The East Country (Xie Dong) 


The East Country, or Xi¢ Dong, is one of the four provinces that surround- 
ed the old capital Thang Long (now Ha Ni), providing the capital not only 
with material resources but also inestimable human resources in terms of 
population, workforce and men of talent. The area at present comprises the 
provinces of Hung Yén, Hai Duong, Hai Phong and part of Quang Ninh. 


Part of the East Country is made up of the Séng Hong (Red River) Delta: 
Hai Duong and Hung Yén, which produce rice, jute and groundnuts. Farther 
to the east and spreading to the sea are landscape of hills and hollow terrain 
with brackish waters at the estuaries of the rivers. In the past the impover- 
ished population had to wage a constant battle against nature to stave off the 
sea, which has been strongly fashioned by an inextricable web of rivers 
woven by the Red River and the Thai Binh with their numerous canals, the 
theatre of so many military operations. 


The East Country is the site of brilliant victories against invaders coming 
from the East Sea and also from the North. In the sixth century, General 
Triéu Quang Phuc (who later became King Triéu Viét Vuong) retreated to 
the Da Trach swamp (Nightly Pond) in Hung Yén where he waged an effec- 
tive war of attrition against the Chinese invaders until his death. In the 13" 
century, the East Country fought decisive battles against the Sino-Mongols. 
Generallisimo Tran Hung Dao set up his headquarter at Van Kiép in Hai 
Duong. Other places have become historical sites: Binh Than port, Ham Tir 
port and Tay Két landing stage. 
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Many illustrious captains of Tran Hung Dao are native of this region: 
Pham Ngii Lao became famous in the following anecdote: When still a 
teenager, while plaiting baskets on the road, he was so much absorbed in 
thoughts about the resistance to the Chinese aggressors that he did not hear 
the arrival of the King’s soldiers until they pricked his thigh with their 
lances. Oral history also has it that Yét Kiéu, another young man of the area, 
dived into the river and stayed under water long enough to put holes in 
enemy war junks. In the 19" century, the patriotic scholar Nguyén Thién 
Thuat waged a guerrilla war for seven years from 1885 to 1892 against the 
French by holing up in the Reeds Prairie (Bai Say) and Da Trach swamp. 


The East Country also served as an operation base for Quan He (Duke of 
He, pronounced “Hair”), the surname given to Nguyén Hitu Cau who led 
hundreds of thousands of insurgent peasants from 1741 to 1751 against the 

' royal power of the Lé and the lord regent Trinh. 


The East Country was a well of knowledge. Many illustrious men of let- 
ters were born there: Mac Dinh Chi, a 14"" century ancestor of the Mac 
dynasty; Nguyén Di (not related to the great poet Nguyén Du), author of the 
Collection of Wonderful Tales; Nguyén Binh Khiém, a 16" century philoso- 
pher considered to be a Vietnamese Nostradamus; and the founders of 
Vietnamese traditional medicine Tué Tinh (14'" century) and Lé Hitu Trac 
(18'* century). M6 Trach village (Hai Duong) holds the national record in the 
number of doctors of humanities (32, from the 14" to 18" century), among 
them a Trang Nguyén or First Laureate. In the 16" century Mme Nguyén Thi 
Dué from Kiét Dac village disguised herself as a man to take part in the tri- 
ennial literary contest which was reserved only for the male sex. She got a 
doctorate degree in humanities. 


To complete the picture, we should add that the East Country was an ideal 
place for spiritual retirement. After his victory over the Mongols, Tran Hung 
Dao retired to the Van Kiép fief where he cultivated a medicinal plantation. 
Chu Van An (14'h century), a model teacher renowned for his erudition and his 
uprightness, chose the Mount of Phoenix (Phutong Hoang) as his asylum in Chi 
Linh (Hai Duong). Cén Son, a picturesque mountain resort in Chi Linh, was 
chosen as a retreat by the Minister Regent Tran Nguyén Dan (13" century) and 
by his grandchild, the great humanist and strategist Nguyén Trai (15"" century). 
There also lies the famous Con Son pagoda, site of the Trtic Lam Buddhist sect 
of Viét Nam which the Trdn kings of the 13'" century often visited. 


At Dong Triéu there is the prestigious Quynh Lam pagoda built in the 
12" century by the Buddhist monk Khong Lo. It became an important school 
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for training Thién bonzes. Yén Tit mount in Quang Ninh (1.068 m), shroud- 
ed in clouds for the whole year, houses eleven pagodas, places of meditation 
for Thién ascetics. In Chau Giang district, (Hung Yén) the Da Hoa temple is 
dedicated to the genie Chir Dong Tur whose legend — the nude fisherman mar- 
ried to a princess — dates back to the birth of the nation. 


Finally, let’s also note that the East Country, which opens to the Pacific, 
has seen the birth of Viét Nam’s first international port in the northern part 
of the country, Phd’ Hién, now Hung Yén, in the 17" century. 


24 May 1998 





Next comes Pha Hier 


Foreign tourists coming through Hué and Da Nang are likely to hurry 
directly to Hdi An to view an almost intact ancient port city. Obviously, they 
are unaware of the existence of Pho Hién, a rival commercial centre in the 
North which came into being in the same period, and which was “second 
only to the capital” as a proverb says. 


The period was the 17'*-18" century, when under the nominal rule of the 
Lé Dynasty, the country was divided into two parts — the North or Dang 
Ngoai (Outer Region) dominated by the Trinh Family and the South or Dang 
Trong (Inner Region) governed by the Nguyén Family. 


The period saw the emergence and development of Phé Hién whose ruins 
are scattered in the present town of Hung Yén some 50 km east of Ha Ndi on 
the other side of the Red River. 


Research on Phé Hién is just beginning. Preliminary studies were made in 
1968 by Teacher’s College No. 1. In 1989 and early 1992, initial excavation 
were conducted by the cultural department in Hai Hung province during which 
archaeologists discbvered old bricks, sub-foundations and Vietnamese and for- 
eign potteries. Then, all research was halted because of lack of funding. 


In late 1992 an inter-disciplinary seminar was organised at Hung Yén 
where researchers were able to compare notes on official documents and 
other sources of information of the time. 


The court documents and old monographs presented at the seminar were 
not very informative because they dealt mostly with court policies regarding 
merchant ships from foreign lands. 
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Much more important were the written or verbal sources preserved at Phd 
Hién: they included family records, inscriptions on 74 stelae dating back to 
1625, 1682, 1709, and 1711, oral stories, festivals and rituals, manners and 
customs and some 60 architectural works (communal houses, pagodas, 
Chinese meeting halls, tombs), 5 stone bells, 21 bronze bells, and 160 
decrees issued by the court in honour of local gods. 


Phé Hién (Phé: Port city, town, street) was first mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion on a stele erected at Thién ttng Pagoda in 1625. Long before the town 
came into being, the place had been inhabited by fisherfolk — as indicated by 
such geographical names as Bén Van (Fishermen’s Landing) and Cho Van 
(Fishermen’s Market) — and by rice farmers. 

_ In the 10" century, the place turned to property of warlord Pham Phung 
At. Three centuries later, Chinese refugees founded a village there, before it 
was turned into the administrative seat of a flourishing market-town. 

In the 16'* century, when countries in the West, among them Portugal, 
Holland, Spain, England, and France were stepping up maritime trade with 
Asia, Phé Hién was influenced by these fervid activities although, unlike Hoi 
An, it was located outside the circuit. 

For their part, the Trinh Family were seeking to develop trade for money to 
arm themselves against the Nguyén in the South. And since they did not allow 
the establishment of foreign trade offices in Thang Long — the capital of the 
country — Phé Hién automatically became an outpost and the most important 
commercial centre in the North which rose to it’s apex in the 17" century. 

The Dutch established themselves there from 1638 to 1700, and English 
from 1672 to 1683. The French came in 1690. English merchant William 
Dampier reported that Phé Hién counted 2,000 houses, a garrison, a beauti- 
ful house inhabited by two bishops. 


Altogether, 35 Japanese junks called at Phé Hién and other northern ports 
between 1604 and 1634. Other merchantmen came from Siam, Malaya, the 
Philippines and Portugal. 

The Chinese, many fleeing the Manchu regime in their home country in 
order to remain loyal to the Ming dynasty, came very early, and their influ- 
ence soon became predominant, especially after Japan had banned her ships 
from engaging in external trade. They acted as intermediates for foreigners 
and, in many cases, went native. 

Through Pho Hién came luxury goods for the Court, weapons and ammu- 
nition for the army, gold, silver, copper, medicines, porcelains and Chinese 
textiles. Exports included spices, ceramics, and silk products. 
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Then, at the turn of the 18"" century, Phé Hién began its descent, with the 
closing of foreign trade posts and the absence of foreign shipping. 

The decline was caused by many factors. From 1730 onwards, the coun- 
try was rocked by successive peasant revolts. Meanwhile, other East Asian 
countries like China and Japan had become more competitive. Countries in 
the West, for their part, were busy with industrialisation at home. 

Caught in this international competition, Vietnamese products lost all 
their attractiveness. 


January 1994 





Viet Bic evinited 


Last Thursday, I accompanied my friend Condominas to Thai Nguyén.! 
Condominas, or simply Condo or Tarzan as his friends call him, had visited 
Thai Nguyén in 1973 which was then a ghost town constantly threatened by 
bombers of the U.S. Air Force because of the iron works there. 


Now he had found a new city vibrant with the intense activity of its metal, 
paper and machine-building industries. 


My friend also marvelled at the strong attendance of the medicine college 
and the cultural and art school for highlanders as well as the well document- 
ed Museum of Viét Bac. 


We were warmly welcomed at the Municipal Cultural House where a big 
ethnic cultural festival was taking place. 


Some 20 ethnic groups from different parts in the festival, and we were 
charmed by the H’moéng’s “Khén Dance,” the Thai “Hat Dance,” the “Gong 
Dance” from the Central Highlands, the “Quan Ho” songs by the Viét and 
many students of the Cultural and Art School. 


On the whole Condominas liked the show. But as an ethnologist he 
deplored the excessive attempts to modernise ethnic dance and music. He 
rejected the justification that modernisation was good for tourism. “Tourists 


1. Thai Nguyén is a province, where the Kinh, or Viét, make up 70 percent of the popu- 
lation. Other ethnic groups comprise the Tay (16.3 percent), the Dzao and the Cao Lan. 
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will finally discover that they have been cheated,” he said. “True tourists 
always insist for authenticity.” 

In the afternoon, we went to see the Museum of Viét Bac, a big, dark- 
brown building Condominas had seen in 1973. 

The museum was originally designed to reflect life in the then Viét Bac 
Autonomous Region, whose population of 800,000 is made up by a dozen 
ethnic groups. 

Later, the policy of ethnic autonomy, which was proved ineffective as a 
means to help minority groups to catch up with the Viét, was replaced by a 
policy of national integration with emphasis on respect for ethnic identity. 

The museum, therefore, has taken on a new mission, trying to present all 
ethnic groups living in Vietnam. 


September 1993 





A ust to Mree-Basin Lake — HE Ba Be 


In the midst of a vast expanse of emerald water a small island emerges, 
made up of big blocks of limestone which look as if they had been piled up 
by a giant. The site is reminiscent of the Stone Forest in Kunming, southern 
China — the rocks seem desert-like, in stark contrast to the luxuriant tropical 
vegetation of Pd Gia Mai — such is the name of the islet. 


While climbing on the island, my companion, stage director Dinh Quang, 
was struck by the sight of trees spouting out of naked rocks, their knotty 
roots clambering all over like so many snakes. He muses aloud on the eter- 
nity of nature and the evanescence of human life while the deputy chief of 
the Ba Bé District cultural service, himself a member of the Tay ethnic 
minority, relates to us a Tay legend on the origin of Pd Gia Mai. 


Long, long ago, the local population held a festival to celebrate the glory 
of Buddha. An old leper woman came begging, but she was chased away by 
the villagers. Only a widow took pity on her, gave her something to eat and 
a place to stay. The beggar woman, who turned out to be a snake-goddess in 
disguise, said to her, “You have a good heart. Tomorrow, a flood will drown 
the village together with all its inhabitants. Seek refuge on a hillock. and you 
will be saved. Take this rice grain, break it in two, and you will have a canoe 
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to move on water.” It all happened as the goddess had said. The hillock is 
now the islet Po Gia Mai (The Widow Hillock in Tay language). 


The Dao minority also have a version of this legend. a variant on the first. A 
young thug in the village steals a bull of the pagoda and, slaughtering it, distrib- 
utes the meat. Noticing the loss of the bull. Buddha sends an emissary to make 
inquiries. All of the villagers deny having eaten the beef. except for an old widow 
who brings her share as proof, along with a piece of the hide and the tail of the 
slaughtered bull. The emissary tells her to sow the ash around her house on the 
hillock, and a deluge drowns everyone in the village, sparing only her house. 


The Pd Gia Mai islet is one of the jewels of the Ba Bé National Park. or 
“Tonkin Park” at the time of the French colonization. 


Ba Bé Lake lies in Ba Bé district (Chg Ra), Bac Can province, 223 km 
from Ha Néi through the towns of Thai Nguyén and Bac Can. From Cho Ra, 
a motorboat will take you to an area of picturesque mountains and forests 
dotted with grottoes, pierced with tunnels, furrowed by deep valleys and the 
basin of the Ba Bé Lake, and peopled with several ethnic groups. 


The Ba Bé Lake covers 50Oha. and is 8km long, 3km wide and 20-40m deep. 


Such an abundant body of water in such a dry region is a geographical 
rarity. Two million years ago, violent geographical jolts would have created 
Ba Bé, breaking mountains into pieces, and creating the unique heaps of 
piled-up rocks such as are seen at Pd Gia Mai. The Ba Bé National Park is 
covered with primeval forests harbouring numerous precious wood trees, 111 
species of birds, 18 species of reptiles, 100 species of butterflies, and 38 
species of mammals, including 9 very rare ones. 


Ba Bé — Ba (three) Pé in the Tay language (Pe means water hole, lake, or 
bay) is made up of three Pé: Pé Lam, Pé Lu and Pé Ling. Visiting Pé Lam 
one can see the Fairy Pond, a small pool of limpid water on a mountain-top, 
believed to be a fairy meeting ground. South of Pé Lam is An Ma (Sealed 
Horse) island, where a joyous spring festival takes place every year from the 
5'* to the 7'" day of the new year on the lunar calendar. celebrating with 
canoe races, bull fighting, wrestling, and ball games. Going down Nang river 
we can visit several interesting sites, particularly the Dau Dang waterfall and 
the Puéng tunnel. The Dau Dang fall on the border between Bac Can and 
Tuyén Quang provinces sends masses of water down into the Nang river with 
extreme violence through layers of rock 7-8 metres high, a must-see on a 
visit to this area of legendary natural beauty. 


29 October 2000 
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Cro Bing, country of the lay 


For each one of us, a geographical name remains a dead word unless it 
recalls a personal memory. 


Cao Bang, a northern province that borders China and is home to the Tay 
ethnic minority, evokes in my mind the time of my youth, and of the war. 


The first thing that appears on the screen of my recollection is Bé Ngoc 
Bao, a Tay man from Nudc Hai in Cao Bang. He was a classmate of mine in 
the philosophy department of the Lycée du Protectorat and at the Law 
University in Ha Noi. We also taught for a while at a high school in Vinh, 
capital of Nghé An Province. 


Appointed tri chdu by the French (a mandarin governing a highlands dis- 
trict), he sided with the revolution of August 1945 right after its outbreak. A 
few years after Dién Bién Pht he was assigned a cultural position in a multi- 
ethnic autonomous region. Unfortunately, he was killed by a band of brig- 
ands during an inspection tour. 


My memories of Cao Bang also take me to the war of resistance against 
the French reconquest, during the Border Campaign in 1950. 


A political officer, I was then in charge of an office writing articles and 
documents destined for the European and African POW camps, calling on 
them to protest against the dirty war conducted by the French that ran 
against the interests of their own people. 


The soldiers detained at these camps generally set up a Peace and 
Repatriation Committee to demand an end to the unjust war. 


I still recall that a French POW, a captain named Pedoussaut, declared at 
a rally of the POWs: “We have to make a thorough revision of our values, 
for we are indignant at the stupid and cruel pursuit of this war.” 


Much water has flowed under the bridge since Dién Bién Phu. I had the 
opportunity to reminisce on the memories of Cao Bang during a recent visit. 


In the collective subconscious of the Viét, Cao Bang, located in the north- 
erm uplands of the country and 90 percent covered with mountains and 
forests, evokes a mysterious and far-off land. 


This vision is conjured up in the following old folk song, sung when a 
soldier took leave of his young wife to take up a post in Cao Bang: 
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“Go back, darling, to take care of mum and the kids 
So that I can go up to the mountains and rivers of Cao Bang.” 


Nang vé nudi cdi citing con 


Dé anh di tray nuéc non Cao Bang. 


At the dawn of our national history, several Tay settlements were estab- 
lished in the present territory of Cao Bang and in part of the present Chinese 
province of Guangxi. 


Since the second century BC. the destiny of the Tay has been bound to that 
of Viét Nam. In fact, the first Vietnamese State, Van Lang of the Hung kings, 
was annexed by the Tay chieftain Thuc Phan who later proclaimed himself 
King An Duong Vuong and named his country Au Lac, a merger of the Lac 
Viét and Tay Au tribes (Tay, Ning, Chuang...). An Duong Vuong launched a 
victorious resistance against the Chinese army of the Qin Emperor. 


But in 179 BC Viét Nam was invaded by a Chinese warlord and became 
(in 111 BC) a Chinese colony for more than 1,000 years. In the 11" century, 
Ning Tri Cao, considered hero of the Tay, led a heroic fight against the 
Chinese aggressors. 


In the 16'* century under Mac Dynasty Viét Nam experienced a remark- 
able cultural blossoming, especially in architecture, sculpture, and ceramics. 
The dinh (communal house) typical of the traditional village of Viet Nam 
found its definitive form. Driven from the Héng (Red) River Delta, the Mac 
took refuge in Cao Bang until 1592. During my trip I found with great sur- 
prise in a temple of Hoa An two magnificent bronze bells which are among 
the largest in the country. 


The French colonial administration tumed Cao Bang into a Military Territory. 
In 1941, after 30 years of revolutionary activities across the world, H6 Chi Minh 
set up the headquarters of the revolution at the Pac B6 grotto in Cao Bang. The 
province became the operational base of the Viét Minh, National Front for the 
Independence of Viét Nam. The victorious Border Campaign in 1950 blew up the 
French base on the Sino- Vietnamese border and opened up National Route 4 from 
Cao Bang to Lang Son, paving the way for the Dién Bién Phi campaign in 1954. 


The Tay, numbering 1,145,000 people, make up 1.7 percent of Viét 
Nam’s population. Of these, 247,000 live in Cao Bang, mostly in the low val- 
leys, mingled with the Nung. The Tay-Nung belong to the Kadai-Thai ethno- 
linguistic family, which embraces all the Thai-speaking ethnic groups like 
Thai, Tay, Nung, Lao and also the Zhuang in China. 
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They grow rice, fruit trees, industrial plants, anise and cinnamon, and 
also raise livestock. They have the most developed economic and cultural 
standards among the ethnic minorities in Viét Nam. Unlike the Thai, they 
have adopted from the Viét their religious practices (Confucianism, Taoism, 
Buddhism) alongside their traditional cults. 


They have a very rich folklore, including literature in the Ném-Tay 
ideograms, popular songs, wedding poems, ceremonies for the recuperation 
of the soul of the buffalo, picturesque folk festivals. 


28 April 2002 





A wut to Tay bamlet in Bic Sem 


Whoever comes back to visit the mountain district of Bac Son 

Will remember the time when forest leaves were stained with blood 
(...) The gold starred red flags of guerrillas 

of the August Revolution! 

Fluttered over combat zones 

O Bac Son, where enemy troops were destroyed 

Bac Son, the area of forest and hills sheltering our military base... 


That winter evening the revolutionary song written by Van Cao, the 
author of our national anthem, was sung around a fire burning in a house- 
on-stilts in Bac Son, a district of the border province of Lang Son. The emo- 
tion felt in the voices of the singers, two former militants of the Viét Minh, 
Dr. Hoai and his colleague Hién, both in their seventies now, deeply moved 
their audience of Vietnamese pilgrims, who had participated in the August 
1945 revolution and the First Resistance War, and their French and 
American companions. 


Our group had started from Ha N6i and travelled 79 kilometres by car 
before arriving in Thai Nguyén, capital of the province of the same name. 


|. The August Revolution of 1945. 
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Thai Nguyén was the first town liberated by the Viét Minh following its 
foundation in 1941. In the first war of resistance (1945-1954) the northern 
highlands of Viét Bac were its stronghold with Théi Nguyén and Bac Can 
sheltering its headquarters. In the second war of resistance, Thai Nguyén 
was razed to the ground by American air bombings. It has been rebuilt and 
is now a municipality which boasts a richly documented Museum of 
Nationalities, a metallurgical industry. and a School of Culture and Art of 
Ethnic Minorities. 


From Thai Nguyén, we turned right to enter the province of Lang Son. 
After driving 77 kilometres along a rough road, we came to Bac Son at sun- 
set. Near the main street of the district centre, a Tay village was bathed in the 
mist together with the limestone hills in the background. Most of its houses 
were built of bamboo and wood. a rarity now in the highlands where wood- 
and-bamboo, houses-on-stilts have been replaced by brick ones built at 
ground level. The landscape before our eyes evoked a wash-drawing in the 
traditional Chinese style. 


For a better understanding of the role played by Bac Son and its popula- 
tion of ethnic minorities at the time of the Revolution, we must come back 
to the year 1940 when the Japanese fascist army issued an ultimatum to the 
French colonial forces then occupying Viét Nam (and Indochina). By way of 
intimidation the Japanese attacked the French garrison in Lang Son, which 
withdrew to Ha Noi via Bac Son. The embryonic revolutionary forces of Bac 
Son, made up of members of ethnic minorities, with the support of the local 
population, availed themselves of the occasion to disarm the fleeing troops 
and seize the military post of V6 Nhai. Many indigenous soldiers of the post 
joined the revolutionary forces. 


Soon, however, Japanese with French complicity set about repressing the 
revolution. The Bac Son insurrection was crushed. Following a directive of 
the communist Party, the Bac Son guerrillas under the command of Chu Van 
Tan (a member of the Ning minority who latter became an army general) 
formed themselves into the first squads of the National Salvation Troops 
(Citu Quéc Quan), who took refuge at the Chinese border from where they 
returned in 1943 to engage under Viét Minh command in operations of 
“armed propaganda” which contributed to the building of the first bases of 
the Viét Bac liberated zone. In late 1944, on order from H6 Chi Minh, V6 
Nguyén Giap set up the first unit of the Armed Propagation Brigade for the 
Liberation of Viét Nam. In April 1945, it merged with the forces of the 
National Salvation troops to become the Liberation Army of Viét Nam. 
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The Bac Son insurrection illustrated a historical truth: the traditional soli- 
darity between the Viét majority ethnic group and the minorities. Economic 
solidarity between people living in the lowlands who needed forest products 
and highland people who needed salt and metal tools. Political solidarity when 
it came to fighting against foreign invaders: the Mongols in the 13" century. 
the Ming in the 15". the French and Americans in the 19" and 20" centuries. 
The latter two’s policy of “Divide and Rule” was largely ineffective. 


Let us come back to our brief visit to Tay village of Bac Son. Our foreign 
friends were greatly pleased by their participation in a Then ritual organized in 
a private home one evening. All the village was there to watch the dancing and 
listen to the singing. The word Then designates the supernatural forces and 
also the shaman (usually a woman) who officiates in a ceremony comprising 
the performance of sacred music, song and dance. The ritual watched by us 
that evening was an act of exorcism aimed at warding off evil spirits which 
could harm the master of the house who had reached his 53 year, an age 
believed to be the possible cause of misfortune. The shaman (Then) was a 
woman about 60 years of age clad in all indigo costume and surrounded by 
offerings of various kinds: food, paper votive objects, candles, incense, etc. 
She sang a long poem to the accompaniment of a string instrument with a small 
round sounding board and a Jong neck, and performed several sacred dances. 
The ceremony lasted several hours. until two or three in the morning. 


January 1996 





In the country of the Neng 


We are sitting cross-legged to eat on the bamboo floor of a wooden stilt 
house. But my friend the painter Pham Tang, chopsticks in hand, forgets to 
choose his food from the big circular brass tray in front of us. I guess he is 
captivated by the natural beauty of three young Nung girls. 


From time to time he whispers into my ear such remarks as: “What a 
purity! I left the country 30 years ago and could not find such a charm in the 
West. Look, the eyebrows, the complexion and the indigo dye of the costume 
that fits them so marvelously.” 


Ning women care first and foremost for their eyebrows and complexion. 
The brows must be worked into a fine and regular curve. To this effect, they 
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ask a friend to remove the undesirable hair at the Ahun chan. Likewise. the 
depilation of the face at the Alun nd gives a bright, open-air complexion. 


As for the indigo of their costume, violet bordering on black, it is the 
typical Ning colour. It highlights the ivory white of the women’s complex- 
ion by its stark contrast and blends perfectly with the permanent verdure of 
the mountains. 


There is local legend which tells the story of how the indigo tree — a sym- 
bol of fidelity — came into being. 


Once upon a time there lived a poor orphan girl in a hut in the forest. One 
day a young beggar came and knocked at her door. Having nothing to offer 
him she went out to sell her beautiful hair to buy him some food. They became 
husband and wife, but their happiness did not last long. The beggar was draft- 
ed into the army and did not return. Weary of waiting. the girl went in search 
for him and died on the way. upon which she was transformed into an indigo 
tree. The tree smells beautiful and gives a long-lasting color of fidelity. 


Now let’s go back to the meal. Trieu Slan welcomed us in his home at Bo 
C4ng Hamlet, in the Ning District of Van Quan. He was receiving the com- 
mittee of the Danish-Vietnamese Cultural fund which includes, besides us 
Vietnamese, a Danish woman by the name of Merete — the first foreigner to 
set foot on this lost corner of the border province of Lang Son. 


Some 30 village folk, mostly young, joined us spontaneously. We sat 
around eight dishes for dinner under the electric light, a new arrival in this 
village. The menu consisted of rice — ordinary, not sticky, as in the country 
of the Thai — and several Niing dishes including stewed pork with bamboo 
sprouts, pork sauted with garlic leaves, ginger salad, sour bamboo shoots and 
green bean soup and fried duck. Special mention should be made of the khau 
nhuc, a royal dish of the Ning which consists of cuts of fat pork as big as a 
hand and about a centimeter and a half thick with a roast skin that melts n 
the mouth and spreads an agreeable odor of spice. The Nung do not eat cer- 
tain meat (beef, buffalo and dog) which are favorite dishes of the Tay. 


We were invited to drink rice wine by crossing our arms and raising the 
cups to touch the lips of our partners. Jokes and songs mingled with music. 
Two popular tunes returned every now and then: the rhen and the s/i. The 
then may be sacred or profane. Here, for example, is a conundrum picked up 
from the Héi Khao Chudng song which relates the talk between a woman 
flower-seller and her female customer: 
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Question: “What is the animal that sings before the cock? 
What is even more slender than the hair? 

What is even more bitter than the leaves of ngon?” 
Answer: "The cicada sings before the cock. 

The spider web is even more slender than the hair. 

Fish bile is even more bitter than the ngén leaves” 


(The lament of the cicada evokes the plight of a girl, forced into mar- 
riage, who takes her own life by eating ngdn leaves.) 


The s/i is destined to accompany the love songs which boys and girls sing 
when they meet at fairs, village festivals or wedding parties. 


Our improvised soiree drew into late evening and we quit with regret 
promising not to forget one another. Under the pale light of a late moon we 
proceeded carefully along the mountain trail, our heart warmed by the 
Ning hospitality. 

With a population of more than 900,000 the Ning, who live mostly in 
Lang Son (43 percent of the population of the province and Cao Bang (32 
percent), is the seventh largest among the 54 ethnic groups in Viét Nam. 


Their ancestors, led by King An Duong Vuong (3" century BC), founded 
Au Lac the second state of our history. The Ning General Ton Dan made 
enormous contributions to the victory over an army of the Chinese Song 
empire in the 11" century. 


The Nung inhabit fertile valleys, living of rice cultivation on flooded 
lands and dry rice on the hilly lands. They also grow fruit crops and indus- 
trial trees such as anis. 


They live interspersed with other ethnic groups, in particular the Tay who 
share many similarities with them. The languages of the two groups belong 
to the Tay-Thdi language of the Austro-Asiatic ethno-linguistic family. 


Hoang Nam, author of the first monograph on the Ning in Viét Nam, has 
an interesting remark on the Khao-Dam (white-black) dichotomy which 
finds multiple expressions among the Ning and other ethnic groups in the 
Tay-Thai linguistic grouping Southeast Asia. 

These ethnic groups are divided into two sub-groups, Khao and Dam, the 
difference being based on their costumes (not always the color), their 
dialects, and their customs. 
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Belonging to the Khao are the Tay. White Thai, the Lao (Lao is probably 
a deformed variant of the word Dao: pink white), to the Dam are the Ning. 
Black Thai Dam and Thai (Siam black). The Hmong are divided into Black 
Hmong and White Hmong, the Lolo are divided into Black Lolo and White 
Lolo, the Dao into White Dao and Thanh Y Dao. 


The Nuing call themselves Can Sita Dam: people wearing black clothes, 
while the Tay assume the name of Can Sltra Khao: people with white clothes. 
But they both wear clothes of the same indigo color in different ways. Ning 
women wear a short, ample tunic adorned with colored patches at the 
sleeves, whereas the tunic of Tay women reaches down to the calf and has 
tight sleeves. 


The mourning tunic of the Nung and Tay, for daughters and daughters- 
in-law, is made from white gauze. 

Only the Tay wear it publicly. The Tay and Ning languages differ slight- 
ly in their phonetics, but are similar in grammar and vocabulary. No wonder, 
then, that the Nung and Tay who speak their own languages understand once 
another perfectly. 


August 2000 





The woman who waits for ber min 


Last autumn when | was in Sweden, my friend E.Dahlstrom who is a pro- 
fessor of sociology took me out in a drive around the port city of Goteborg. 


It was a wonderful morning. We stopped at the Naval Museum to admire 
a sun-haloed statue atop a 70 metre-high cylindrical tower. That was the 
woman who waits for her sailor husband. The monument is dedicated to the 
Swedish sailors killed during World War II. 


My friend was surprised when I told him of the existence in Viét Nam of 
similar monuments, natural monuments because they are rocks in the form 
of a woman with a child in her arms. 


The most famous is incontestably the statue of Madame T6 in Lang Son, a 
town in the northernmost province. Legend has it that her soldier husband was 
sent to a border post high up on a cloud-clad mountain and never returned. 
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The statue. perched on a rock 200 metres from the ground. recently fell 
victim to vandalism on the part of unscrupulous quarries. The authorities 
have intervened, and the statue has been restored. 


In Thanh Héa. Khanh Hoa and different parts of southern Vietnam, one 
can see along the coast other natural rock formations representing a woman 
carrying a child. 


The one in Khanh Hoa is related to a tragic love story. Once there lived 
a peasant family at the foot of a mountain. One day, while the parents were 
out, the six-year-old son accidentally struck his sister on the head with the 
knife. Frightened, he ran away. 


Sixteen years later, the young man got married. Then, one afternoon, as 
his wife was washing her hair, he saw a long scar on her head and realized 
with horror that she was his own sister. 


Full of remorse, the husband left home in a hurry, pretending in some 
urgent business. He never showed up again. 


Ever since his wife, clutching her baby to her breast, has been waiting in 
vain for him from the top of a cliff facing the sea. 


But what is more beautiful than all those immovable rocks is perhaps the 
literary monument that sings the pain of all women waiting for their men and 
the best work is no doubt the long poem titled “Lament of a wife whose hus- 
band has gone to war” written by Dang Tran Con and wonderfully translat- 
ed by Madame Doan Thi Diém (1705-1748). There are the complaints of a 
loving wife separated by war from her husband. They express a despair so 
great and are so poignant in their sincerity that they arouse an instinctive 
hatred to war, although the heroine, thoroughly educated in Confucianist 
rules, never utters a word against the king, the warlords and all other feudal- 
ists - the cause of all her suffering. 


February 1994 





In the Land of the Seven Springs 


On the eve of Tét, the Lunar New Year, when the wish of all Vietnamese was 
to spend the holiday home with their families, I left Ha Ndi. 1 felt that a visit to 
That Khé, the Land of the Seven Springs, would amply justify such a sacrifice. 
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That Khé, with Dong Khé, Cao Bang and Lang Son, formed a string of 
four French garrison towns along Highway Four military posts which guard- 
ed the rugged northern border of Viét Nam at the start of the First Indochina 
War (1946-1954). Our victory on Highway Four in the autumn of 1950, 
broke the French blockade and took the Vietnamese resistance from a pure- 
ly defensive guerrilla on to a strategic counter-offensive in which the two 
sides fought more and more pitched battles. That victory heralded the cam- 
paign of Dién Bién Pht that took place four years later. 


That Khé where I was going is located 200 kilometres north of Ha N6i, in 
Lang Son province, which was a remote and somewhat mysterious border area 
of the ancient kingdom of Viét Nam. An old folksong sounded an enticing call: 


“In Déng Dang one may admire the picturesque K¥ Lita Street 
The rock in the likeness of T6 Thi waiting for her husband! 
And the pagoda of the Three Caves 

O my sweetheart, come with me to Lang Son.” 


Lang Son was a place where lived primitive men. In 1964, archaelogists 
discovered in the caves of Tham Hai, and Thém Khuyén (Binh Gia) some 
teeth of a manlike ape dating back 400,000 — 500.000 years. Numerous ves- 
tiges are evidence of a Neolithic culture about 10,000 years ago. 


From Ha Ndi to the provincial capital of Lang Son, a distance of 154 kilo- 
metres, one travels along National Highway One. which leaves the Red 
River delta to penetrate into the Uplands with rolling earth hills before 
climbing to the Highlands, dominated by limestone peaks. At Kilometre 109 
we stopped to have a look at the Chi Lang pass, the scene of bloody battles 
which sealed the fate of invading columns from the north, notably in the 
years 981 and 1427. 


In this spring of 1994, the town of Lang Son keeps but few traces of the 
last Sino-Vietnamese conflict in 1979. Like the townlet of Déng Dang 14 
kilometres away, it has put on a new face because of the thriving cross bor- 
der trade which has grown with the market economy. Within a matter of a 
few years its streets are overflowing with feverish activity and lined with 
insolently luxurious houses built by the nouveaux riches. Smuggling is ram- 


1. A rock shaped like a human figure. A folk story says that a young woman named 
T6 Thi stood on a hilltop carrying her child in her arms in a vain wait for her hus- 
band, who never returned. The gods turned her into a rock. 
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pant. In an out of the way place I saw Nting and Tay minority women cross- 
ing in Indian file a mountain pass carrying loads of Chinese beer produced 
in Nanning: those slender women of around 45 kilogrammes (90 pounds) 
transported. hanging from the ends of their shoulder poles, loads of 50 kilos 
and more! In another place, I was told that contraband Japanese cars were 
moved along a newly opened road. 


The townlet of That Khé, 67 kilometres from Lang Son on Highway Four, 
was left out of the tourists circuit and little affected by the commercial fury. It 
had the worn-out look of a mountain district centre. The district, Trang Dinh, 
had a population of 52,800 in 1986? made up of people of the minorities Tay 
(44 percent), Niing (39.2 percent) and Dzao (7 percent) and the Viét or Kinh 
majority (6 percent). That Khé (Seven Springs) owes its name to the seven for- 
est streams that cross it besides three rivers. Its fields lying in a hollow, for- 
merly a lake, are the rice bowl of the province. It is also famous for the plums 
and pears that grow in its orchads. Its forests, which cover three quarters of its 
area, have been greatly damaged by the practice of slash-and-burn cultivation. 
The indigenous Tay, probably related to the Viét, live in low-lying areas and 
grow wet rice in the submerged fields. The Ning, related to the Choang in 
neighbouring Chinese Kwangsi, came only 300-400 years ago. Being latecom- 
ers to the region they had to settle on hillsides and grow dry crops. 


On the eve of Tét in That Khé, only elderly Tay and Ning people wore 
traditional indigo blue clothes. Young people sported T-shirts and jeans. At 
the end of the day, they no longer gathered in small groups to toss back and 
forth love songs, as their elders did in former times. However, at the market 
one could still enjoy roast duck and duck noodles, the region being renowned 
for the tasty flesh of the duck it raises. 


Our journey ended at Ang Md (or Tan Tién), linked by a new 24 kilome- 
tre road to That Khé. Here we visited a few households, two Dzao and one 
Tay. The Dzao were wasting away from opium smoking, but the Tay were 
rather prosperous from the products of hunting and gathering, foodcrop 
growing, and poultry raising. But the area as a whole was steeped in bore- 
dom. It is certainly a good thing that the Swedish-Vietnamese Fund for the 
Promotion of Culture has decided to give Ang Mo a wire broadcast network 
of loudspeakers serving 300 households (about 1,800 members). 


March 1994 


2. The figure was 8,000 in 1915 and 27.600 in 1960. 
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ln Mong cooly 


On acold day before Christmas 2001 we headed north-west for Hoa Binh 
Province, home to the Mudng ethnic minority. 


Forty kilometres or so from Ha N6i we came to Luong Son, chief town 
of the first district, where we came across a small archaeological exhibition. 


We were surprised to see so many local invaluable artifacts. Our guests, 
the Swedish ambassador Marie Sjolander and her niece, could not suppress 
their exclamations of surprise when they saw a big glass window in which 
were displayed the skeletons of two orangutans, mother and daughter, that 
had been discovered by chance in the area. 


The mother was quite a rare specimen for Viét Nam and even in 
Southeast Asia as a whole: she was fully 1.8m tall. 


We continued on, leaving the asphalt road for the forests, heading onto a 
road of red dirt that was filled with ruts and rendered slippery by recent rains. 


Ascending and descending, we made several detours before stopping at 
SAng village, Cao Ram commune. This is a very ancient village inhabited 
entirely by Mudng people. 


The village has some 40 houses built on stilts and covered with palm 
leaves, scattered in a narrow valley. It is dominated by two peaks, one of 
earth and the other of lime. 


It was here that the skeletons of the two orangutans were discovered, 
together with shells and other artefacts. It was almost 11 0’clock by the time 
we mounted the stairs of the largest house in the village. 


The villagers had been waiting for us since 7 a.m. They were impatient 
to receive guests from the Héng (Red) River Delta, in particular the “white 
visitors” who are rarely seen there. 


We noticed that while some men wore a kind of indigo pyjamas, others 
wore standard Western-style dress. The women all wore their traditional cos- 
tume: a white or blue headscarf made of a square of cloth tied at the back; a 
bodice and a short blouse open on the front and often unbuttoned; a long 
black skirt that begins at the armpit and is adorned with a broad silk belt 
embroidered on the chest. 


Before we could take our seats, a chorus was started by the women invit- 
ing us to chew some betel. A dozen gongs representing the twelve months of 
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a year beat the time accompanied by a sort of rudimentary lute, a flute and a 
number of small drums. We sat on large rush mat to chat and drink hot tea. 
As we rose to leave. a chorus again arose, this time the farewell song. 


In Hoda Binh town. 76 km from Ha Noi, we visited the municipal library, 
the secondary culture and arts school reserved for ethnic minorities, and the 
richly documented Archeological Museum. 


Hoa Binh is the cradle of Hoabinhian, a mesolithic culture dating from 
10.000 to 11,000 years back which marks a transition period between the 
paleolithic and neolithic ages. 


The Bac Son culture in Lang Son Province which succeeded that of Hoa 
Binh belongs to the mesolithic age. 


The Hoa Binh and Bac Son cultures represent a revolutionary turning 
point (neolithic) in Viét Nam and across Southeast Asia characterised by the 
passage from gathering and hunting to cultivation and livestock raising. 


In addition to artefacts from these cultures, the museum also features ves- 
tiges of the Dong Son culture in the bronze and iron age (first millennium 
BC) which was characteristic of the first Vietnamese states established in the 
Red River basin. 


Except for Mai Chau District, which is inhabited almost entirely by the 
Thai, Hoa Binh Province (4,612sq-km, 723,000 inhabitants) has a multicul- 
tural population including the Viét or Kinh and several ethnic minorities, the 
largest of which is the Mudng. 


The Mung (900,000 inhabitants, the third-largest ethnic group in Viét 
Nam) have settled in Hda Binh and some parts of the nearby provinces of 
Thanh Hoa and Nghé An. 

Together with the Viét (also called Kinh), the majority ethnic group, they 
form the Viét — Muéng population which broke up into two groups in the 9 
and 10!" centuries. 


The Muong stayed back in the highlands and came under the strong 
influence of the Thai, who came en masse from the southern part of present- 
day China between the 8" and 9" centuries. 


Meanwhile, the Viét who came down into the plain were subjected to a 
stronger Chinese influence. 


The Muong are close to the Viét linguistically (originally the proto- 
Viét/Muong language) and to the Thai in the social and cultural sphere. 
Rice-growing in inundated fields, their habitats divided into murong com- 
posed of 20-30 villages. 
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A nutong is headed by a lord whose authority is hereditary. The largest 
noble families took the patronyms of Dinh. Quach. Bach or Hoang, while the 
ordinary people invariably adopt the patronym of Bui. 


The Mudng worship the ancestors, their tutelary genies and the village 
genie embodied in the local mountain Tan Vién (or Ba Vi). They have a very 
rich folk literature. 


During the first Indochina war Hoa Binh was the scene of a major victo- 
ry of the People’s Army in the resistance to French reconquest. 


Following the thorough defeat of the French at the Sino- Vietnamese fron- 
tier in 1950 France’s General de Lattre de Tassigny attempted to retake the 
initiative of action by occupying Hoa Binh in December 1952 after erecting 
a noman’s land belt bristling with blockhouses to protect the Héng (Red) 
River Delta including Ha Ndi. 


The resistance forces overran one after the other the French positions along 
the Da (Black) River, thus cutting off French supplies by river. The latter’s 
reinforcements along Highway 6 (Ha Noi — Hoa Binh) were cut to shreds. 


Finally, the French had to evacuate the province (March 1953) losing 
6,000 in Hoa Binh and 22,000 killed in other battlefields in the delta. De 
Lattre died before the conclusion of the battle. 


Since then, Hda Binh has contributed to the national reconstruction 
effort: the country’s larges hydro-electric power station to date, with total 
capacity of 1,900,000 kW, tears its name. 


21 April 2002 





In the mountain of the Nerthwest 


Tay Bac (the Northwest) has always seduced me as the Shangrila of my 
old dreams, not to mention the halo of Dién Bién Phi it has been surround- 
ed with since 1954. 


Then a four-day visit I paid recently to Méc Chau, a plateau at an altitude 
of more than one thousand metres, enabled me to better appreciate the pic- 
turesque and charm of the many ethnic groups inhabiting this vast border 
region. I came for the first cultural and sporting festival of Tay Bac organ- 
ized there at the close of winter. 
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Viét Nam, with a population of about 70 million, represents a veritable 
ethnic mosaic. The Viét (or Kinh) who account for 86 percent of the popula- 
tion, live mostly in the plains while the 53 other ethnic groups totaling from 
five million to six million people are mainly found in mountain areas which 
make up two-thirds of the national territory. 


The Méc Chau festival gathered a dozen ethnic groups coming from the 
provinces of Hda Binh, Son La and Lai Chau. Among the participants were 
the Thai, the Muéng, the Hméng (Méo), the Dzao and the Ha Nhi. The shows 
were given in a sort of amphitheatre surrounded by cloud-clad limestone 
mountains. The march-past and calisthenics in the district stadium were a 
feast to the eye, with multi-coloured folk costumes, mingling with blouses, 
T-shirts and jeans. The motley crowds were enchanted by traditional sports 
and games - arbalest shooting by H’méng lasses in gaily embroidered skirts, 
sting kip (flintlock) shooting, throwing of papao (cotton ball) between young 
men and women, competitions with fu/i (whipping tops) and ném cén which 
consists in throwing a cloth ball through a circle fixed at the top of a pole. A 
touch of modernism was added by volley-ball and soccer as well as the west- 
ern musical instruments accompanying traditional ones like the khén (pan- 
pipe) the bamboo flute and the dan mdi played by blowing on a leaf. 


“I love you, for ever and very much! 
Many years have gone by without seeing you in the river. 
The boat misses you and the river misses you...” 


Five Ha Nhi girls had to walk five days over hill and dale to find a bus to 
take them to the festival. And that was just for the pleasure of appearing in a 
choir accompanying a dance that lasted only ten minutes. This shows how 
much people in remote regions crave for cultural amenities. 


The need has become all the greater for several years now with the visi- 
ble improvement in the livelihood of certain sections of the mountain popu- 
lation as a result of the switch to market economy. Many families in Hoa 
Binh can now make a comfortable living by selling purple sugarcane to peo- 
ple in the plains. In Méc Chau, apricots and plums constitute major source 
of income. The plateau also boats a big dairy farm and a vast tea plantation, 
and will have even a silk-making factory in a near future. 


January 1993 
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Stim Sen and Lereles 


At the height of summer Hanoiains and foreign tourists flock to Sam Son, 
170 km south of the capital city. Its attractions are not just the 3S — Sun, Sea 
and Sand, but the fact that it shelters in its neighbourhood, picturesque sites 
and historical vestiges. Young couples and lovers of all ages would particu- 
larly like to make a sentimental pilgrimage to the “Cock and Hen” (Tréng 
Mat) rock. 


Here let me cite the testimony of the Chinese Ho Suimei, 18, who came 
as a tourist from Canada (her parents having emigrated in 1980). Her parents 
had lived in Thanh Héa Province where S4m Son is located. 


“I was born in the glacial north of Canada, and have always wished to see 
tropical Viét Nam, the second motherland of my parents. And here I am. When 
I left Canada, they had recommended that I visit Tréng Mdi where twenty five 
years earlier my father had fervently declared his love to mother.”! 


Tréng Mdi is an unusual site overlooking Sdm Son beach. It is a forma- 
tion of two enormous rocks seated on another flat rock. Popular imagination 
has conjured up the courtship between two fowls, hence its name. 


In many ways Tréng Mdi, perpetuated by local memory, makes people 
think of Germany’s Lorelei. Both sites symbolize love and death which 
nature and romantic folklore and literature have immortalised. 


Lorelei is the name of a cliff overlooking the German Rhine near 
Bacharach. Legend has it that a siren named Lorelei lured sailors with her 
lovesick songs, causing many shipwrecks. The story is popularised by 
German romantics like Brentano and more particularly by Heine in his Buch 
der Lieder. 


Unlike Lorelei who is a malicious spirit, the heroine of the legend Tréng 
Madi is a benevolent fairy, beautiful and sweet. The local legend says she was 
driven away from the Heavenly Kingdom by the Emperor of Jade for having 
broken a cup in precious stone. In the fishing village of Sim Son, she knew 
the joy of love among mortals, violating the celestial law. At the end of her 
exile, she refused to return to the Olympian sojourn. The angry Emperor sent 


1. An interview by journalist Tran Minh Tam (Phu nit Thi dé Magazine — No. 15, 1999) 
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the God of Thunder to punish her. To escape punishment and eternalise their 
love, the fairy chose to transform herself and her love into stones. 


According to some archaeologist, the Tréng Mdi rocks are three million 
years old. Some local inhabitants claim that the male rock which sits precar- 
iously on the pedestal rock is seen, in certain atmospheric conditions, quiv- 
ering and vibrating. 

In any case, the theme of love and death has tempted the pen of a roman- 
tic novelist, Khai Hung, whose work, titled Tréng Mai, captured the imagi- 
nation of young Ha Noi women in the thirties. It tells of a romantic girl from 
Ha Noi who spent her summer vacation in SAm Son and met a poor and 
young fisherman whose statuesque body and rough manners completely 
turned her head. 


But this love died out quickly when she met him again in Ha Néi, ridicu- 
lous clad in a traditional costume. The young rustic fisherman never recov- 
ered from the shock and died heartbroken. The work of modern fiction con- 
secrated the myth of Tréng Mdi afresh. 


3 October 1999 
Lim Kink, capital 
of on brarcent kingdom 


It’s late on an April afternoon, and the tropical sun slants over a corner of 
the forest. 





The trees are dominated by age-old banyans, with countless knotty 
branches wrapping around them like snakes. 


Around the forest, within a radius of about 1,000m, lie scattered steles, 
graves, temples and palace ruins. History and nostalgia float in the air. I 
recall the verses of Thanh Quan, crying over the ruins of the royal capital of 
the Flying Dragon in the 18" century: 


So many stars have filed past, how many seasons of fog have passed! 
The soul of herbs of autumn haunt the old alleys where passed the carriages, 
On the walls of ancient palaces the evening's rays wandered. 


Here we are in the heart of Lam Kinh in the province of Thanh Héda, about 
200km southwest of Ha N6i. Its name evokes the vicissitudes of the lights 
J 
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and shadows of our history, a period of more than 300 years of the dynasty 
of the Lé (1428-1788). 


The founding sovereign of this dynasty was Lé Lgi, later sworn in as 
King Lé Thai T6 (1385-1433), a native of Lam Son. He is considered a 
national hero because he successfully put an end to Chinese occupation after 
10 years of harsh resistance, a period marked by brutal exploitation and 
repression, heavy taxes, monopolisation of salt trading, slavery, the forced 
resettlement of Vietnamese intellectuals and artists in China, and the 
destruction of national cultural treasures, including books. 


Lé Loi, a notable land-owner in the Lam Kinh region. had a following of 
more than 1,000 people before rising up against the Chinese Ming regime. 
Following their victory he mounted the throne and established himself in the 
old capital of Thang Long (Ascending Dragon), now Ha N6i, which was also 
called Dong Kinh (Royal Capital of the East) — spelled exactly like Tokyo 
when using Chinese script. 


He also had another citadel built at Lam Kinh, Tay Kinh (Royal Capital 
of the West). The Tay Kinh citadel was built according to the rules of geo- 
mancy to benefit from the influences of the earth, wind and water. It was 
built on a hilly terrain, next to the Chu River to the north, and flanked on the 
east and west by the mountain range. 


The Lam Kinh citadel was rebuilt three times, the first after a fire was 
caused by the Mac usurpers in 1448, the second after its destruction by rebel 
troops in 1788. There remain only iraces of ramparts and trenches where in 
1590 King Lé Thé Ton received the first Catholic missionaries, headed by 
the Spaniard Pedro Ordonez de Cavallos. 


It was only in 1994 that the Vietnamese Government ordered the system- 
atic restoration of Lam Kinh, investing US$2 million at the beginning. 


Today, near the banyan forest, the palace’s former splendour is reflected 
only in the stone foundations which had supported the columns, and a stair- 
case decorated by two rows of statues, mandarins, elephants, tigers, and rhi- 
nos, which led to the tomb of King Lé Loi. Six kings and two queens were 
buried there. 


People have restored the pavillion sheltering the Vinh Lang, one of the 
biggest and most beautiful stone stele in Viét Nam. 


The text engraved in Chinese script is written by Nguyén Trai, one of Viét 
Nam’s greatest humanists, strategists and poets. In the text, he sums up the 
life and work of King Lé Logi in beautiful prose. 
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The region of Nile Tew 
or Nghe counlriy 


Like all countries, Viét Nam includes regions that are marked by partic- 
ularities which cause their inhabitants to be noted wherever they go. In this 
respect, there can be no better example than the case of Nghé Tinh. 


Nghé is abbreviation of Nghé An, and Tinh one of Ha Tinh. These two 
provinces often merge under the name of Nghé Tinh. This frontier region of 
ancient Viét Nam was for a long time disputed land involving Viét Nam and 
Champa. It was limited in the south by the Transverse Pass (Déo Ngang). 


Nghé Tinh, also called Nghé Country (Xtt Nghé), has an area of over 
22,000 square kilometres and a population of three million. For people of 
ancient Vietnam, it was a far-away land with a savage and mysterious 
beauty. A folk song said: 





“The way to Nghé country presents twists and turns 
Green mountains and blue waters: a real painting!” 


Mount Héng Linh and river Lam (523 kilometres) are its emblems. A 
large part of the larid lies under forests and the area devoted to rice growing 
is far from fertile. Agriculture is subject to the whims of a harsh climate; the 
scorching wind coming from neighbouring Laos in the west (gid Ldo) carries 
with it dry heat which causes plants to wither. 


Nghé country is full of memorable spots. The king who founded the sec- 
ond Viét state (Au Lac) in the 3“ century BC, An Duong Vuong, is venerated 
at a temple in Dién Chau. Mai Hac Dé (8"" century), the prestigious leader of 
a revolt against the Chinese occupier, is worshipped at Nam Dan, where he 
established a resistance base. In 1788, the glorious Nguyén Hué, who later 
mounted the throne with the royal title of Quang Trung, came from the south 
at the head of an army of peasant insurgents. In Nghé Tinh, 90,000 men 
joined him for an offensive on Thang Long (Ha N6i) which routed the 
Chinese Qing army occupation. The King wished to build a new capital at 
Mount Quyét near Vinh, but the project could not be concluded. In the course 
of contemporary history, Nghé country witnessed many episodes of the patri- 
otic struggle: the scholars’ movement led by Phan Dinh Phing “fo save the 
King” (Can Vuong), the Nghé Tinh Soviets (1930), the Dé Luong mutiny 
(1944) - all savagely repressed by the French colonial administration; the 
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Americans dropped on the region 3,000 tonnes of bombs and razed to the 
ground the industrial city of Vinh. 


The first settlers in Nghé Tinh were soldiers, exiles, and adventurers. The 
continual population movements and the repeated struggle against a harsh 
nature and hostile neighbours give the people distinctive traits: Nghé Tinh 
men have a reputation of being resilient and tough, courageous, hard-work- 
ing and intelligent, but also very stingy. There is a story about a Nghé Tinh 
man who is so tight-fisted that at meal served to him at an inn, he would have 
nothing to accompany his rice but a wooden-fish taken out of his own haver- 
sack, which he would dip in a little fish sauce and lick. Hence the nickname 
given to Nghé Tinh men of cd gé (wooden fish). 


Nghé Tinh scholars are reputed for their love of study. In the time of tri- 
ennial competitions Quynh Déi village alone accounted for 94 doctors of 
humanities and 152 licentiates of humanities. A record number, for selection 
was so tighlty conducted that many a village in Viét Nam could not boast a 
single doctor, even a single licentiate. 


Nghé country has its sentimental side. The love songs of weavers’ guilds 
(hat phitong vdi) are exquisite. 

Last but not least, Nghé Tinh is the cradle of some of the most illustrious 
people of the nation: poets like Nguyén Du, author of the immortal Tale of 
Kiéu, Nguyén Cong Tritt, H6 Xuan Huong - historians like Ste Hy Nhan, 
physicians like Lé Hitu Trac (alias Hai Thuong Lan Ong), thinkers like 
Nguyén Thiép (La Son Phu Tis), scholar patriots like Phan Dinh Phing, rev- 
olutionaries like H6 Chi Minh... 


June 1997 





OLA An Tink 


Thank Philippe Papin and his Ha Ndi team at the Ecole Francaise d’ 
Extréme Orient for having undertaken the reediting of Old An Tinh by 
Hippolyte Le Breton, first published in 1936. This work that has become rare 
and virtually impossible to find deals with the patrimony of Nghé An and Ha 
Tinh provinces, which were parts of the old region of An Tinh (or Nghé Tinh, 
Nghé country). 
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In all times, An Tinh has been famous for its picturesque sites, miracu- 
lous temples and great individuals who constitute the pride of the nation. 
Among these heroes let us cite Nguyén Du (1767-1820) the national poet: 
H6 Xuan Huong (early 19'" century) a poetess reputed for her anti-Confucian 
feminism and avowed carna! love: Nguyén Cong Trit (1778-1859), the 
renowned poet, administrator and economist; and Hé Chi Minh (1890-1969), 
founder of modern Viét Nam, not to mention the hundreds of laureates of 
mandarin competitions and contemporary illustrious characters. 


Why such an abundance of miraculous sites and such an affluence of 
remarkable men in An Tinh? Geomancy explains this phenomenon by the 
dia linh nhdn kiét principle: magical land gives birth to individuals out of 
the ordinary. The configuration of the terrain, the winds and waters (phong 
thity), the mountains and rivers exhale creative effusions of inexhaustible 
vital forces. 


This reasoning leads us to recall the famous considerations of French 
writer M. Barrés (1862-1923) about the “places where the spirit blows.” In 
La Colline Inspirée (1913) the words of the nationalist writer are: “There are 
places which pull the soul out of its lethargy, places which are enveloped and 
bathed in mystery. Where does the power of these places come from? Is it 
due to the memory of some great historic act. to the beauty of an exception- 
al site or to the emotions of crowds that have visited the land for years on 
end? Their virtue is more mysterious, illustrious or unknown, forgotten or 
coming to life, places of such character attract us and make us admit uncon- 
sciously an order of facts superior to that which our life ordinarily turns us 
to, it seems that these lands, charged with a special mission, must intervene 
to create superior beings and promote high moral ideas.” 


But let us leave behind Barrés and his mysticism which belongs to anoth- 
er culture and return to Viét Nam’s An Tinh. The book on old An Tinh by Le 
Breton, former director of the Vinh High School, has been re-edited in the 
framework of fraternal links between An Tinh and the French department of 
Cétes d’ Armor. 


An Tinh has a relief typical of the provinces in central Viét Nam. A strip 
of land sandwiched between the Trudng Son Range and the sea is made up 
of narrow valleys encircled by mountains or cut off from the sea by lagoons. 
In this large region, Le Breton distinguishes eight small “countries,” each 
with their distinct characteristics (topography, geographical and human fea- 
tures). He studied successively the countries of Dién Chau. Vinh, Ha Tinh, 
Ky Anh, Dttc Tho, Ngan Phé and the valleys of Ngan Sau and Lam Giang. 
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This academic work was compiled by a researcher who worked in libraries 
and on the field (observing the area’s topography, visiting temples, conversing 
with inhabitants, reading steles...). The book is pleasant to read because it is 
full of folkloric details. One can even use it as a cultural tourist guide. 


Local history is often clarified by national history. Lying at the southern- 
most point of ancient Viét Nam, next to Champa, An Tinh marks the most 
important stage of the people’s march to the South. The people of An Tinh — 
having to face constant incursions of the Cham, an inclement climate (heat 
and hot winds from Laos) and an unproductive land — have forged them- 
selves iron wills. Many have emigrated to other provinces or enrolled in the 
army. An Tinh also sent many of its school masters to other regions. 


As P. Papin noted, the monograph compiled by Le Breton belongs to “the 
rare category of books which, after being read in the silence of a library, 
would gain much more from being consulted on the spot, amidst the land- 
scapes, places and people which they evoke and revive... 





Finding « leading place in om hittery 


With an area of 7,983 sq.km and a population of around 700,000, Quang 
Binh is a small province in central Viét Nam, but with a strong personality. 
Physically, this is the gullet of the country: while its coast stretches 150km, 
it is only 50km across in some places. 


The geographic factor has a predominant, if not determinant, influence 
on Quang Binh. 


In the old days people, imbued with geomancy, noted in monographs 
about Quang Binh, notably Duong Van An, in the 16" century in his O Chau 
Can Luc, or Study of O Chau Province: “Because there is this sky and this 
land, there are these mounts and rivers. And it is these mounts and rivers that 
have begotten such personalities.” 


Yet, this is a poor land which has 15 percent of narrow maritime plains 
eaten away by sand dunes that can reach 10 metres in height. The rest is 
mountains and laterite hillocks. The climate is very harsh: in summer torrid 
heat and torrential rains with in addition the burning wind from Laos. Storms 
are frequent in November. 
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Streams flowing from the Truéng Son Range near the sea swell easily and 
cause devastating floods. The population endures a chronic food shortage, 
subsisting on rice growing, fishing and forestry. 


The position of this border land has given Quang Binh a decisive influ- 
ence on the shaping of the nation. It was the first region of the Cham to be 
conquered by Viét Nam, in the 11" century. 


The whole history of Quang Binh is crystallised around two geographical 
emblems: the Transversal Pass or Déo Ngang and the Gianh River. 


The Transversal Pass, now the demarcation line between Ha Tinh and 
Quang Binh, formerly separated the Viét and the Cham peoples. Around the 
beginning of the Christian era, the lands north and south of this pass were 
under Chinese domination. In the 2™ century the Cham chieftain Khu Lién 
succeeded in securing a fief for himself which he proclaimed Lin Yi king- 
dom (also called Lam Ap, or Champa), which then covered the territory from 
Thira Thién to Quang Nam provinces in central Viét Nam at present. In the 
4'4 century the Lin Yi kingdom expanded north and conquered the present 
Quang Binh region. In the 9" century, Viét Nam in its turn shrugged off the 
northern yoke. In the 11"" century, the LY king launched a victorious expedi- 
tion against Champa and took prisoner its king, Ché Ci, who offered him the 
territory of Quang Binh in exchange for his freedom. 


Soon afterwards General Ly Thuong Kiét sent to this newly occupied 
region poor Vietnamese peasants to till the land and also to serve as soldiers 
in trouble times. Quang Binh, a long contested area between the two states, 
became definitively Vietnamese in the 15" century. 


The Transversal Pass, 256 metres above the sea, is part of the Transversal 
Range, or Hoanh Son, which ramifies West-East seawards after breaking 
from the Trudng Son Range made famous worldwide by the Hé Chi Minh 
Trail going from the North to the South. On its peak is the Hoanh Son Quan, 
a fortified post erected by King Minh Mang in !833. Among the numerous 
poems praising the beauty of the Pass, the one by the lady wife of the district 
governor of Thanh Quan in the early 19" century is a small masterpiece. 

While the Transversal Pass serves as the emblem of the Viét Nam-Champa 
fight, the Gianh River to the South embodies the conflict between the feudal 
lordships Trinh and Nguyén lasting more than two centuries (1570-1786), a 
conflict marked by a half-century of war between 1627 and 1672. 

In the march of Viét Nam to the South occupied by the Cham which 
began in the early 11"" century, the first stage was the capture of Quang Binh 
following a victorious war. 


a 
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The second stage proceeded in a peaceful manner: the Cham king, Ché 
Man, to solicit marriage to Princess Huyén Tran (1301) offered a wedding pres- 
ent of the Chau O and Chau Ri, or LY, which were to become the Vietnamese 
Thuan Héa in 1558, starting the secession. The Trinh launched six offensives 
in all against the South while the Nguyén conducted one against the North. 


The Trinh entrenched themselves on the Transversal Pass but the verita- 
ble North-South demarcation line was the Gianh River further to the South. 
On the Northern bank is the commercial township of Ba Dén, or Three Posts, 
named because it lies near three military posts which were a regrouping area 
for the Trinh expeditionary army. The Trinh had 100,000 soldiers, 500 ele- 
phants and 500 ships equipped with old-style guns. The Nguyén had a less 
numerous army but were better trained and had two solid fortified defence 
lines designed by the scholar Dao Duy Tir: The Truéng Duc Wall, which was 
10km long and the Lily Thay, or Master Wall of 18km. The latter was also 
called Dong Hai, or East Sea, mispronounced as Déng Hi by the French, 
and now the name of the present capital of Quang Binh Province. 


Finally, the Trinh and Nguyén made peace. The Gianh river served as 
frontier for 100 years until the reunification of the country by the popular 
uprising of the Tay Son at the end of the 18" century. 


History notes the upland of Quang Binh, where in 1885 King Ham Nghi, 
advised by the Regent Ton That Thuyét, took refuge for three years until his 
capture during the armed struggle of the scholars — known as the Can Vuong 
movement — against the French. At the beginning of the first Indochina war 
(1946-1954) Canh Duong village at the foot of the Transversal Pass distin- 
guished itself by a system of underground tunnels which enabled guerrillas 
to foil French attacks. 

During the American war, Déng H6i was razed to the ground and Quang 
Binh received an estimated four tonnes of bombs and shells for every inhab- 
itant — but replied by downing hundreds of American aircrafts. 


Tempered by trials of nature and history, the people of Quang Binh have 
acquired remarkable qualities including sobriety and courage. Among the 
province’s distinguished scholars and warriors, Nguyén Hitu Canh, a great 
captain and founder of the provinces in the Ciru Long (Mekong) Delta, par- 
ticularly the — then Sai Gon, 300 hundred years ago, is prominent. 

Among the scenic sites of Quang Binh is the Phong Nha grotto, formed 
by a subterranean river where the waters have dissolved the lime rocks to 
create what foreign specialists acclaim as unique. 


1] June 2000 
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Teachers of private schools im Hut 


The Hué Cultural Week held in Ha N6i in April introduced us to a city of 
beauty, dreams and poetry. But among the cultural activities of Hué in the 
contemporary epoch there is a litte-known, little-noticed aspect concerning 
its intellectuals in the 1939-1945 period. I will limit myself to the teachers 
of private schools, having myself taught in this town at that time. 


The Second World War broke out in 1939. Following the French disaster 
of 1940, the Japanese occupied French Indochina in August. The Viét Minh 
was founded in 1941, taking upon itself the mission of liberating the coun- 
try from the Nippo — French yoke. In March 1945, the Japanese coup d’etat 
put an end to French power and a month later they installed the Tran Trong 
Kim puppet government. The August Revolution broke out on the 19" in Ha 
Noi, the 23" in Hué. 


For all these upheavals, until August 23, 1945, life continued on its 
peaceful course on the banks of the Perfume River. The private schools 
remained full. 


But this calm concealed a tidal wave. 


In 1925, compelled by public opinion to abolish the death sentence 
imposed on patriot Phan Boi Chau, the French condemned him to forced res- 
idence in Hué. They hoped thereby to limit the political radiation of the old 
revolutionary because the political situation of this place was calm and there 
was a puppet royal court devoted to-them. They did not realise that the mere 
presence of this man sufficed to remind the people of the mission of nation- 
al liberation. ! 


The “Bén Neu patriarch,” who died in 1940 haunted the atmosphere in 
Hué, then animated by the clandestine revolutionary poetry of Té Hitu. Most 
teachers of private schools were against French colonisation. Dao Duy Anh 
used his two dictionaries, Sino Vietnamese and French — Vietnamese, to prop- 
agate Marxism. On the other hand, as he himself has declared, his karma was 
the research on the history of Viét Nam. “People know me only through the 
national history, and if they condemn me that would also be just because of it.” 


1. Dao Duy Anh: Reminiscence and thoughts in the evening. 
2. Ben Ngu: Royal embankment. the name of a quarter in Hué. 


| 142 
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Contrary to the Marxist Dao Duy Anh who liked discussion and writing, 
his friend, Taoist philosopher Cao Xuan Huy, spoke little and wrote even less. 


Like me he taught French at the Viét Anh High School. I am [8 years his 
junior. A graduate of the Teacher College of French Indochina, he took a 
teaching at a private school after being implicated in a political affair. 


On the philosophical plane, he condemned the principle of identity, the basis 
of formal logic and factor which has caused tragedy to human thought with its 
contradictions. Causality, time and space are also fraught with contradictions. 
Transcending materialism as well as idealism, Cao Xuan Huy attacked the dis- 
cursive thought which he calls chi biét (based on differentiation), according to 
which parts shall decide the whole, which is the sum of parts. 


He advocated “integral” thought which he calls chi toan, according to 
which the whole determines the parts, thus leading to finality, a basis of 
functionalism indispensable to biology. The doctrine of Cao Xuan Huy 
which drew Taoist thought and modern physics closer, leads us to think of 
the holism of Smuts which belongs to another thought. 


Another researcher, Ton Quang Phiét, director of the Thuan Hoda school 
and President of the Phuc Viét Party (1925), graduated from the Teachers’ 
College. He published works on Phan Boi Chau and Hoang Hoa Tham. After 
the August Revolution in 1945, he was President of the People’s Committee 
of Thira Thién Province and became a leader of the National Assembly and 
the Fatherland Front. 


In the domain of exact sciences, Professor Ta Quang Biru, a Paris-trained 
mathematician, was a star. He taught English at the Catholic Providence 
school. He and Nguyén Lan, a teacher at Khai Dinh high school, were promi- 
nent leaders of the scout movement in Hué. He was to become a competent 
minister of higher education later. 


My friend Cao Van Khanh taught mathematics at Viét Anh school. A 
likeable fellow of great honesty, he used to ride a racing bicycle. He later 
became a brilliant general of the People’s Army. 


In the domain of literature, many teachers of private schools have made 
big contributions. Let’s cite among others Ché Lan Vien, Té Hanh, Thanh 
Tinh, Nguyén Van Béng, Hoai Thanh, Vi Tuan San, Dao Dang V¥, Doan 
Pho Tit and Phan Khac Khoan. Ché Lan Vién and Thanh Tinh taught at Viét 
Anh, Té Hanh at Thuan Héa School. 


They were among the best known in the New Poetry movement in the 
thirties and early forties. Ché Lan Vién won his fame as early as when he was 
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16 with his collection Ruins. His poetry is marked with lyricism allied to 
philosophical digressions. He lived in poverty in Hué, seldom able to make 
two ends meet because of his family burden. 


Té Hanh is the poet of tenderness. His verses are simple and graced with 
sweet sense of music. Thanh Tinh lived in Gia Lac hamlet on the bank of the 
Perfume River. A fine connoisseur of Hué, he distinguished himself with vel- 
vety poetry and moving stories. 


Nguyén Van Béng, who taught at Thuan Héa School, owned his fame 
thanks to the novel The Buffalo during the resistance war against the French and 
other works during the American war. Hoai Thanh. who taught at Thuan Héa 
and Héng Dtic, was known as a perspicacous critic. His Thi Nhdn Viét Nam 
(Vietnamese Poets), is an excellent study of Vietnamese poetry in the thirties. 


Doan Pht Tit, who taught at Viét Anh School, was known for his poem 
Mau thoi gian (Colour of Time) and his short Musset style theatrical pieces, 
Phan Khac Khoan, teacher at Viét Anh School, was a pioneer of the modern 
drama in verse. 


Two renowned painters, Nguyén Difc Ning and Nguyén Dé Cung, both 
taught at Viét Anh school. 


6 June 1999 


Hex An, 4 1 crlinyg Vietnamese 
cert of international thade 





Many foreign friends have been greatly impressed by their visit to Hdi 
An, a cultural and historical legacy that has no equal in Vietnam, a living 
museum of art and architecture, a human vestige rarely found in the world. 
In contrast to other Vietnam’s ancient cities, which due to destruction by war 
and the tropical climate, contain only bits of evidence of what once existed 
(rampart, palaces, tombs, temples, etc.), H6i An has preserved intact its for- 
mer features. 


This port city, located 30 kilometres from Da Nang and nearly 800 kilo- 
metres south of Ha Néi, was also known under the name of Faifo in French 
colonial times. Some have surmised that Faifo could be a phonetic imitation 
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of the Vietnamese words “phat phd” (“Yes. this is the street”) supposedly 
said in answer to a question by foreigners: “C6 phai phé khéng?” (Is it the 
street?). But this is a rather far-fetched hypothesis. More probably Faifo 
could be derived from these two couples of words: Hodi Phd (the port city 
of Hodi), or Hdi Pho (the sea port city). 


In the 17"* century, H6i An, as a centre of international trade, was a south- 
ern rival of Pho Hién, a port city in the North. Viét Nam was then divided into 
two parts: Dudng Ngoai (the Outer Region, known to Western navigator as 
Tonquin) with Thang Long (present-day Ha NOi) as capital, and Dung Trong 
(the Inner Region, known to traders and navigators as Cochinchina) with Hué 
as capital. Economic development in the South was based on the open-door 
policy. This, given a favourable international juncture, led to the growth of 
H6i An, which boasted a good maritime location. In the wake of geographi- 
cal discoveries of the late 15" century, European powers had drawn Asian 
countries into their trading orbit. Trading vessels — Portuguese, then Dutch, 
British and French — called at Héi An and other Vietnamese ports. China’s 
and Japan’s foreign trade policies had a direct or indirect impact on H6i An. 
Starting from 1593, the shogunate issued special permits called shuin to 
Japanese traders wishing to purchase Chinese goods in Southeast Asia. This 
went on until 1636 and led to commercial transactions being conducted 
between Japan and Hoi An for several decades. Besides the overthrow of the 
Chinese Ming Dynasty by the Manchu Qing (1649) unleashed waves of 
Chinese emigration to Southeast Asia, including Héi An. 


According to historical documents, the memoirs of Christofore Borri in 
particular, Hoi An in the 17" century had a Japanese as well as a Chinese 
quarter. The Japanese settlement has left valuable vestige: the Japanese 
Bridge, tombs, a stelae on which were inscribed Japanese contributions to 
the building of a local pagoda, etc. Toward the middle of the 17" century, 
because of the barriers set up by the Japanese administration, predominance 
in commerce fell into the hands of the Chinese, who eventually set up a vil- 
lage of Minh Huong (people from the country ruled by the Ming), with 
streets, pagodas, temples, seats of congregations, etc. 


Dutch merchants set up trading posts in 1636 and 1741. Trading vessels 
from other European countries also came. Hdi An became one of the ports of 
entry of Catholicism. 

Starting from the 18'" and 19" centuries, Hoi An suffered gradual recession 


to the advantage of Da Nang which had been its outpost, following national 
and international political upheavals as well as topographical changes. 
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Although most of the architectural structure remaining in present-day 
Hoi An date from the 19" century, this old port city evokes a rich cultural 
past with many elements — Cham, Viét, Japanese, Chinese. and European. 
Many vestiges have resisted the passage of time and can be of a great inter- 
est to archaeologists and historians as well as tourists. 


February 1994 





The Chétm of Plan Rang 


I visited Phan Rang for the first time as a student during French coloni- 
sation. Located 2,387 km south of Ha Noi and 338km north of H6 Chi Minh 
City, it is the chief town of Ninh Thuan Province and with more than 50,000 
inhabitants, it houses half of Viét Nam’s Cham population. 


The Cham are among the fifty-three ethnic minorities in the country and date 
back to the ancient kingdom of Champa, which literally means flower of plume- 
nia (Hoa dai, hoa siv in Vietnamese), a sacred tree often planted near temples. 


My return to Phan Rang (Parang in Cham) and Ninh Thuan — the main 
part of the last Cham kingdom of Panduranga — wakens in me my impres- 
sions of that first visit. Dazzling sun, barren soil, sand and rock. Waves of 
dry heat, the strongest in the country giving the area a mean temperature of 
29 to 33 degrees Centigrade and only sixty rainy days per year. Burning 
sand, not only on the dazzling dunes, but even in the countryside. The soil is 
sandy. And the slightest puff of air raises clouds of dust. Is it the cause of the 
highest trachoma rate in the whole of French Indochina? Along the Long 
Cordillera that stretches into the sea and over National Highway I, the soil’s 
giant rocks sometimes assume the form of dolmens, menhirs and natural lin- 
gas. The sight is particularly fantastic at Ca Na beach at sunset. 


Paley Hamu Trok Village (today Bau Triic) intrigues me at first sight. It 
has broken with an old taboo by planting trees with green foliage. In the past 
people avoided planting trees for fear that owls perched on their branches 
would attract death with their hooting. Today only a tenth of the population 
of the paley have dropped this custom. Most houses have been rebuilt, as 
bricks, tiles and cement have replaced mud walls and straw roofs. 


However, the construction of houses still follows the old custom with a 
central, rectangular space reserved for each matriarchal family. They are 
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built around the Mudin (the fireplace at the intersection of diagonals); the 
Thang Yo. which is of primordial importance because it is the house reserved 
for the family of the eldest daughter, who would then leave the residence to 
her younger sister and install herself in another house called Muyau. The 
youngest daughter will become the head of the family following the death or 
retirement of the matriarch. There is also a house for the brothers (men play 
an effaced role, even the sons-in-law have to live in their wives’ houses), a 
house for guests, a well and a corner for the kitchen garden. 


Bau Trtic remains famous as the centre of ancient Cham pottery, which 
distinguishes itself by the absence of a potter’s wheel. Instead women walk 
around a mass of clay to model it. Ceramics and silk-weaving are the pride 
of Cham art crafts. Rice cultivation that yields two crops a year was also 
developed thanks to a better hydraulic system than that used by the 
Vietnamese in the Red River under Chinese rule. A variety of rice harvested 
every three months by the ethnic group was adopted by the Vietnamese 
under the name of Jia Chiém (rice of the Cham). The coconut tree and the 
areca tree - which served as the totemic name for two major clans — consti- 
tute two important resources for the villagers. We should mention other rich- 
es such as the gold mines, sandal trees, pepper, salt fields and coastal fish- 
ing. Over the past decade the grape growing and the shrimp breeding have 
added to the diversity of the Cham economy. 


The Cham belong to the Malay-Polynesian linguistic family. Their mys- 
tic ancestors come from the goddess Po Nagar, currently worshipped in a 
temple in Nha Trang. As early as the 2" century they were liberated from the 
Chinese yoke and founded an independent state, Lin Yi (Lam Ap called 
Champa since the 9" century), while Viét Nam remained subjugated until 
the 10'" century. However the country began to wane for lack of a strong cen- 
tral power. (Its territory was fractioned geographically by transversal moun- 
tains; war broke out among rival clans; and an absence of a political philos- 
ophy gearing toward the centralised monarchy (such as Confucianism in Viét 
Nam), all led to its downfall. 


The Champa was strongly influenced by Hinduism. It adopted Sanskrit 
writing, had a rich folklore and a rich oral literature, music and dance. In 
addition to the indigenous animism, the Cham practised Brahmanism (Siva) 
and Islam along with Buddhism for a period beginning in the 7'" century. 
During a conversation, the researcher Cham Sakaya (Van Mon) talked to me 
for a long time about the Cham religious syncretism based on animism, 
which mingled the rites of a Chamised version of Brahamanism (Ahier- 
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Cham) and Islam (Awah Cham). He has also dealt at length about the duelist 
character of Cham thinking. which makes it similar to that of other peoples 
in Southeast Asia. 


The highly original Cham architecture is represented by rectangular tem- 
ples, each with a conical tower made of bricks joined together by a mysterious 
binding matter. The walls are decorated on the inside and outside with sculp- 
tures of men and animals, often in sandstone. I visited among others the temple 
dedicated to King Po Klong Garai or Ché Man (13" century), who is said to 
have married the Vietnamese Princess Huyén Tran. On the facade of the sanc- 
tuary is the statue of Siva dancing to bring down the universe. On the inside 
this destructive God in the form of a linga is rebuilding the universe. The pil- 
grimage to the sanctuary is an occasion to meditate on perpetual evolution. 


27 October 2002 





Lightning visit to Cockinckina (1) 


Last summer, together with members of the Swedish —Viét Nam Fund for 
Promotion of Culture I made a lightning visit to several provinces of the Citu 
Long (Mekong) Delta region, which were called Cochinchine in French 
colonial times. Here are various excerpts from my travel notes. 


* At the last minute I thrust my copy of Ma Chére Cochinchine into my 
backpack. The book was published in Paris in 1910 and I bought my copy at 
Hoan Kiém Street ten years ago. It had not been touched since. The author, 
George Durwell, was a colonial administrator and the President of the 
Indochina Studies Society, posted there for Thirty years of impressions and 
memories, 1881-1910. That was the beginning of the golden era of the 
French Empire, the conquest of Cochinchina having been completed in 1874. 


At the airport and during the flight ] skimmed through the book in the 
hope of being able to compare the present with the past. 


Delamotte, the preface writer, a former colonial governor, notes that the 
conquest of Cochinchina revitalised the French colonial enterprise, and 
stirred up French patriotism. An advocate of the perfect union between 
colonisers and colonised, he proclaimed: “What history has taught us is that 
wherever a conquering race wants to keep politically and socially apart from 
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the conquered people, this ill-matched union will invariably end up in catas- 
trophe” (1910). Half a century later. Dién Bién Phi proved the vanity of this 
utopic recommendation by denouncing colonialism throughout the world. 


Every colonial deed and person should be judged on two aspects: colo- 
nialism (the dominance of the East and South by the West) and acculturation 
(the meeting between two cultures, the culture of a colonised people and that 
of their colonisers, and its consequences). In the former aspect, Durwell 
shows in his work that he believes in his “civilising mission”and approves, 
even supports, the repression of Cochinchinese patriots. Under the second 
aspect, he loves his “dear Cochinchina” and his Cochinchinese, which helped 
him to write interesting testimonies and studies on the south of Viét Nam at 
the beginning of the colonial period. The commune, the role of the military 
colonies in the Hué Court, the family and the worship of ancestors, the 
Chinese town, small crafts, the festivals, and the local fauna are all addressed 
by him in his writings. 


* At Go Cong (district town), the old house of the Déc Phu str (district 
governor) Hai, now the Traditional House of the province, is a perfect exam- 
ple of Asia — Europe architectural acculturation. It is a typical residence of 
the propertied class in Tién Giang Province. Successive constructions took 
place from 1860 to 1890. The French had just arrived and acculturation was 
just beginning. We can perceive right away the cacophonic juxtaposition of 
indigenous (Vietnamese), Chinese and French elements. The Vietnamese 
elements: the principal building with 36 columns composed of three com- 
partments and two lateral bays, the mother-of-pearl inlay and sculptures on 
the traditional wood of Gd Céng, and the musical instruments. The Chinese 
elements are represented by panels with ideograms, classical decorative 
motifs — such as the four sacred animals, and the four noble trees. The 
French influence can be seen in the constructions in the Gallic style, with 
square columns in the masonry, decorative motifs; and the representations of 
grapes and vines. 


* We traveled through many cities and villages. Mrs, Khué, a painter, notes: 


In the North, for over a decade, the peasants have undertaken a large 
building programme, the renovation policy having given them a much better 
living. But they build whatever they please and however they choose to do it, 
copying the styles of the nouveau riches in the towns — a stylistic mix of the 
Renaissance and rococo periods. Such constructions destroy the landscape of 

' the traditional village. But here in the south, there is less snobbery among 
farmers. The building materials may change but the landscape remains the 
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same: coconut trees. small canals, garden-houses. In the north. people are 
more concerned with appearances: the farmer would spend his last penny 
attempting to build a house that was more imposing than that of his neigh- 
bour or another family in the village. 


It seems that the peasants and the people of the south in general have a 
more spontaneous lifestyle, less bound by social conventions. The house is, 
for them, a less important thing in life. They are more concerned about mere- 
ly being social whenever possible. More laissez-faire attitudes exist there 
than in the north. 


September 2001 





Lightning vitit to Cockinckina (2) 


* Go Cong 

This Funeral monument was dedicated to the Royal Family. and is called 
Lang Hoang Gia, because it includes the Worshipping House and the tombs 
of the Pham family. Perhaps the most impressive element of the visit is the 
grave of the mandarin Pham Dang Hung, who was a loyal servant of the 
Royal Family for many years. 


What I found most fascinating at the site was a stele which is a model of 
historical irony. The stele was made on the orders of King Tu Dic, and was 
intended to be a Monument to Pham Dang Hung. However, during trans- 
portation, it was taken away by French troops in the first phases of the colo- 
nial conquest. 


The French established the stele on the tomb of a French officer killed by 
guertillas, and altered the text commemorating Pham Dang Hung, replacing 
it with “Barbara Baref, captain in the Marine infantry — 1860”. 


* Dialectical accent 


During our travels, Pham Phi Bang, a war correspondent who has been 
on battlefields throughout the country, told me of a singular trait in the 
dialect of Gd Cong. He said: “People in Ca Mau say ‘R’ instead of ‘G’. Thus, 
they say gitng gti gdm gap instead of ritng rit rdm rap (thick forest) and chéng 
dat oi instead of troi dat oi (O heavens). 
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* Aromatic herbs (rau thom) 


A famous Vietnamese musicologist who has evaluated the cuisine of 
many countries remarked: “A characteristic trait of Vietnamese cuisine is the 
use of raw vegetables and aromatic herbs.” In the North of our country, 
where people are more demanding of the culinary arts. there is wide-spread 
demand for herbs from Lang village. In the South, an assorted mix of veg- 
etables called cudn brings together all kinds of leaves and buds. including 
young mango leaves. pumpkin flowers and budding bananas, which are 
served in a large basket with various condiments. This dish is an ideal 
accompaniment to a choice cut of meat or fish. 


* Savour 


People in the South prefer dishes which are very hot. Why is that the case 
when the country is as hot as Viét Nam?, people ask. A traditional medicine 
practitioner explains: “If we introduce hot matter (Yang) to the human body, 
the organism will react by creating coolness (Yin). Therefore, it is better to 
drink hot tea than ice-cold drinks in the summer months. 


Dishes in the South are also quite sweet due to the influence of the 
Kuangtung cuisine. Even the sacrosanct phd is slightly sweetened — a move 
which is frowned upon by people from the North who value the finesse and 
purity of the original flavours. Southerners also prefer sour flavours. Sour 
fish soup is a classic of the region. On hot days this is a great dish. 


* Colours 


Houses stand side by side in a village and boats bob up and down in a 
river port; A dazzling display of colours is presented everywhere you look: 
ochre, orange, red, Prussian blue... too many to name. 


* At the floating market in Cai Rang 


Floating markets are also a unique charm of the rivers in the Southern 
areas of Viét Nam. They are held very early in the morning in the web of 
small canals which quarter the delta of the Mekong river. Boats bring pro- 
duce from the fields and gardens: eggplants, potatoes, maize, coconuts, lon- 
gans, bananas, avocados, sapotillas, mangoes, jackfruit, oranges, mandarins. 
A veritable festival of tastes and smells ensues. 


It is great fun to glide along in a small boat through the swarms of ven- 
dors, listening to them bargaining and chatting, all in high spirits. 


fc] 
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* Can Tho City: This Chinese temple is dedicated to His Highness Chua 
Ong, and was built between 1894 and 96. It venerates the singular and 
intrepid Chinese Quan Cong. The Khmer Pagoda — a magnificent example of 
Khmer style. 


* A newly reclaimed land, the South has fewer temples, pagodas and 
other ancient cultural vestiges than the North. Among the principal tourist 
sites, many are relics of the patriotic war. Tién Giang has four examples of 
the first category, and six of the second. Can Tho has 5 and 13 respectively. 


Two of the local monuments, Tam Vu (in Can Tho) and Ap Bac (My 
Tho), commemorate strategic war victories. In the early years of the first 
Indochina War against the French, Vietnamese forces captured a 105mm 
howitzer at Tam Vu (1947-48). Furthermore, it was at Tam Vu that resistance 
forces first successfully co-ordinated the principal battle front and the sup- 
port front, jointly using the regular army and local guerrillas. 


At Ap Bac in 1963, in the American war, Vietnamese troops proved that 
they were capable of confronting and defeating the US tanks and helicop- 
ters. Their strategy proved vital as they had fewer armaments and men than 
the enemy. 

The hamlets of Tam Vu and Ap Bac, in the rich countryside, were with- 
out any fortifications or natural shelters. Therefore, the temerity of the 
Vietnamese farmers in confronting the formidable modern war machine is 
outstanding. It should be remembered that at Tam Vu, the majority of guer- 
rillas were armed only with a pointed bamboo stick, later to become known 
as the Tam Vu stick. 


September 2001 


in Tay Nink 





We left Ho Chf Minh City and drove north-west. At km 45 of Highway 
22 we entered Tay Ninh Province, which borders Cambodia. The grey soil of 
Tay Ninh lends itself admirably to cultivating rubber trees, rice, subsidiary 
food crops and fruit orchards. Its red soil is suitable for planting other indus- 
trial crops such as coffee, tea and sugar cane. But Tay Ninh can hardly make 
a living out of agriculture due to poor irrigation. 
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It was the headquarters of the resistance during both the fights against the 
French and Americans. Now. Tay Ninh boasts attractions such as its Khmer 
and Cham ethnic minority villages, its immense natural reserves at Lo Go Sa 
Mat, the sacred mountain Ba Den (Lady Black) which is the highest peak in 
the south (986m), and most notably the Holy See of Caodaism, 15km from 
the provincial town. 


The Cao Dai Holy See was erected in 1941 on a large area. 


It rises into the sky, evoking at the same time a Catholic cathedral and a 
Buddhist pagoda with its chapels, its curved roofs and its statues of Good and 
Evil. A giant eye beams down from high on the facade. This amalgam of 
Eastern and Western cultures is all the more evident in the interior of the 
building. Right at the entrance, a gaily coloured fresco typical of the temples 
in southern Viét Nam and Cambodia catches a visitor’s eye. 


It features three guiding genies: the 16'" scholar Nguyén Binh Khiém, the 
Vietnamese Nostradamus who was reincarnated as Richelieu; Victor Hugo 
in his academician garb (the latter being himself the reincamation of the 
national poet Nguyén Du); and the Chinese revolutionary Sun Yat-sen. The 
inscriptions in French and Han (Chinese) characters read: “God and 
Humanity” and “Love and Justice.” 


At the end of the room immediately below the ceiling are the portraits of 
three saints: Sakyamuni, Confucius and Laotze. On the lower rank are the 
genies including the Chinese poet Li Taipei (whom a former government 
functionary, Lé Van Trung, claimed to have seen in a dream and who has 
appointed him interim pope in 1925), the Buddhist Goddess Quan Am and the 
Chinese warrior Guan Gong (who represents loyalty). Next come Jesus and 
the Chinese sage Jiang Ziya and La Vong, advisor to the emperor of the Zhou. 


The interior lay-out of the room evokes a Catholic church but the deco- 
rative motifs evoke the East: dragons coiling around tall columns, unicorns, 
phoenixes, tortoises, lotus and so on. 


We attended a noon mass. Hundreds of believers dressed in white and yel- 
low, men to the left and women to the right, offered incense, said prayers and 
sang canons in praise of God and the Three Saints, moving solemnly on the 
floor which is divided into levels according to their position in the hierarchy. 


What is Caodaism? 


It is officially called Dai Dao Tam Ky Phé Dé which means Great 
Religion of the Third Divine Revelation for Universal Salvation. The first 
Revelation was made by Brahma, Shiva, Krishna (Vishnu), Fu Xi, Nongshen, 
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Huangdi, Moses and Abraham, the second Revelation by Sakyamuni, Laotze, 
Confucius, Jesus and Mohammed. 


Cao Dai (Supreme Palace) is a Taoist and Buddhist term. It means God or 
the Supreme Being (Dttec Chi Ton) symbolized by the Divine Eye (Thién 
Nhan) which sees all, knows all. According to the small practical guidebook 
published by the Holy See in 1966, Caodaism is the syncretism of Buddhism, 
Taoism and Confucius. It has adopted the Buddhist and Taoist rites and the 
hierarchy is based on that of the Catholic Church. 


Why then. only five years after its birth, in 1930, was Caodaism able to 
rally hundreds of thousands of adherents? And now nearly two million fol- 
lowers? Many studies have been made of it, including the PhD thesis of 
Jayne S. Werner (Yale 1981). 


Let us note first of all that Caodaism emerged from the colonial context. I 
think that to study and judge an event, a person or any phenomenon in colonial 
time, three organically linked factors must be taken into consideration: coloniza- 
tion, acculturation and the role of the individuals engaged in this double process. 


From the socio-political perspective. Caodaism was a movement of poor 
peasants which unfolded in the south of Viét Nam (Nam B6) at the same time 
as other movements of the peasantry (revolutionary Hda Hao). The religious 
sects could develop only in the south, a new land, being unable to take root 
in the north which is more attached to the Confucian tradition. 


Born in the colonial regime Caodaism in its capacity as a belief was a 
reaction of Vietnam's faltering traditional culture to the invasion of the 
Western (French) culture, a defensive reaction accompanied with compro- 
mise through acculturation. 


Gusfield has noted that modernization (i.e. westernization) might rein- 
force the traditions among some sections of the population in the colonized 
country. The Caodaist cultural shock broke out in the political, economic and 
social conditions of the agricultural Nam Ky during the 1920s and 1930s. 
The rice fields had been bought up by the big landowners. Rice. which had 
become an export item, gave a capitalist outlook to the economy. The eco- 
nomic crisis exacerbated by colonial exploitation affected even the well-off 
sections of the population. 


The poor peasants — left without resources, illiterate and superstitious — 
aspired to a new belief which could enable them to come out of their disar- 
ray, thus providing an excellent breeding ground for the founders and lead- 
ers of Caodaism. 
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These men were medium or upper functionaries of the colonial adminis- 
tration: landowners, intellectuals and politicians more or less opportunistic. 
Though belonging to the upper classes, they felt the same sense of being sec- 
ondary-class citizens, coloured people and also suffered culture shock. 


Like their following of poor peasants, they lived in a period of political 
upheaval marked by different patriotic movements: armed revolts led by the 
likes of Phan Boi Chau and Nguyén Thai Hoc; bourgeois reforms advocated 
by Bui Quang Chiéu and Phan Chu Trinh, among others; and communism. 


Caodaists advocated a traditional monarchy represented by Prince Cudng 
Dé who was taking refuge in Japan. On the other hand, they wished to reno- 
vate the traditional and popular values: Buddhism, Confucianism, animism, 
the cult of Mother Goddesses, shamanic practices, in addition to old Chinese 
novels that were in fashion and moralizing stories in Chinese history. 


They also imported foreign cultural elements, mostly from the West, which 
call for a certain humanitarianism like that found in the teachings of Jesus, 
Victor Hugo, Sun Yatsen, the 1789 Revolution, occult sciences and spiritism. 


The surprising success of the propagation of Caodaism can be explained 
not only by the similarity of some nationalist, moral and spiritual needs 
between the majority of the faithful and the clergy but also by the material 
benefits given by the latter to the poor peasants - distribution of rice fields, 
health care, education and so on - and the security of sanctuary offered by 
Caodaism in time of war. 


The initiative for creation of the Cao Dai religious sect is credited to a 
local provincial governor Ng6 Van Chiéu, a passionate follower of spiritism. 
The sect was licked into shape by Lé Van Trung, a former government sec- 
retary and businessmen. Trung was aided and replaced upon his death by a 
former customs director, Pham Cong Tac, who became the Superior (H6 
Phap) of the Cao Dai Church thanks to his determination and opportunism. ~ 


For some time Caodaism was politicized and militarized. The colonial 
administration utilized then repressed the movement, exiling Pham Cong Tac 
(from 1941 to 1946) to Comore in Africa because of his pro-Japanese leanings. 


Again, in service of the French against the Viét Minh (League for the 
Independence of Viét Nam), the Cao Dai created a de facto State within the 
State. But its domain was dismantled by Ng6é Dinh Diém. 


Pham Cong Tac took refuge in Phnom Penh in 1956 where he died three 
years later. Since national reunification in 1975, Cao Dai has lived on only 
as a religious organization. 
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From Si Gon to Hé Chi Mink City 


Many foreign friends of mine prefer Ha N6i to Sai Gdn (H6 Chi Minh 
City). They find the latter too modernised, almost another Bangkok. Its cos- 
mopolitan character does not please them as does the historical depth and 
serenity of the ancient City of the Dragon — Thang Long (Ha Noi) — which 
was founded in the 11" century. 


No doubt, Sai Gon cannot pride itself on its rather recent history. This 
does not mean that it is an ordinary city, without personality, without cultur- 
al attraction. Focus of a vast region of acculturation of Khmer, Chinese, Viét 
and other cultures, centre of western penetration, site of numerous wars, 
international commercial port, political, economic and cultural capital of the 
fertile and prosperous South, Sai Gon crystallised its own traditions and an 
original humanism which often goes unnoticed by the tourist who let himself 
be drawn in by its maelstrom. 


In 939 the Vietnamese people succeeded in putting an end to the 1000- 
year-old Chinese domination and established their capital in Thang Long (Ha 
N6i) in 1010. To link the Song Héng (Red River) Delta, cradle of the nation, 
to the Mekong River Delta, it took the Vietnamese six hundred years to 
undertake a march south. 


It is interesting, on the occasion of the third centenary of Sai Gon, to trace 
back its mutations through some impressions of foreign tourists. 


In 1861, two years after the French conquest: 


The traveller who arrives in Sai Gdn would see on the right bank of the 
river a sort of street where the houses are interrupted by big blank spaces. 
Most of the houses are made of wood and covered with dwarf palm leaves. 
Others, smaller in number, are made of stone. Then, it is the curved-up roof 
of a pagoda, the water surface of the Chinese canal and two smaller canals 
shortened by the perspective, a wobbly hangar which serves as a smaller 
marketplace. On the second plane, groves of niva palm harmonise well with 
the sky of India. Thousands of boats press against the river bank and form a 
floating town. 


Leopold Pallu 
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In the 20" century: 


Ah, what a nice town, Sai Gon! One likes it nobody knows why, proba- 
bly for its space, maybe for its somnolence, or because of its mass of verdure 
where white and square houses look like small buried Greek temples. 


Myriam Harry 


Sai Gon was once proclaimed the Pearl of the Far East and all those who 
have had the good luck to live in or just to visit it agree that it deserves, with- 
out reservation, this gracious appellation. 


And first of all, honour to whom honour is due. Just like Marseille has 
its Cannebiére which makes of it a grand Paris, Sai Gon possesses its Rue 
Catinat of which is rightly proud. It is, in fact, unique of its kind. 


Goerges Durwell, My dear Cochinchina, 1910 


Hé Chi Minh City by the end of the century 


It is likely that Sai Gdn, like Shanghai, got its nickname “Paris of the 
Orient” because of its atmosphere, not its environment. Site of a million dra- 
mas, large and small, H6 Chi Minh City is a fast-moving, energetic place, a 
magnet for the ambitious. It has all the political intrigues, excitement, and 
romance of southern cities worldwide — broad boulevards, warm weather, 
and palm trees. It has a “worldly” population, all the latest fashionable enter- 
tainment. Its politics are incomprehensible but they make a good read; and 
for every five Vietnamese Northerners who look down their noses at the 
city’s population, four will move to Sai Gon anyway. It is full of showy mil- 
lionaires, socialist cadres, beggars, philanthropists, artists, and actresses. 
Every other person you meet will tell you, “I am going to start a business.” 


Edith Shillue 
Earth and Water, University of Massachusetts Press, 1997 


2 August 1998 





Cultural shetch of Laos 


For the traveler Laos is a lost paradise waiting to be discovered. 


A country twice as large as Bangladesh with a population 24 times less, 
two-thirds of Laos is covered by mountains and plateau and half by forests. It 
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still does not have a railway. Landlocked and isolated from the outside world 
for a long time, Laos ranks among the ten poorest countries in the world. 


However, the Lao people enchant all visitors with their warm hospitality, 
gentle customs and traditional culture which is as unspoiled as the nation’s nat- 
ural landscapes that stretch across the entire length and breadth of the country. 


If one conceives culture as “the manner of living together” (J.B. de 
Cuellar), it is certain that Laos is endowed with a higher culture than some 
countries with a “superior” civilization. 


The most representative culture of Laos where many nationalities live is 
that of the Lao Loum who account for more than half of the population. They 
grow wet rice in the plains of the Mekong. 


They adopted Buddhism in the 14" century but the religion blossomed 
only after the 17" century. The religious capital of the nation remains Luang 
Prabang, recognised by UNESCO as a world heritage. Luang Prabang means 
Great Sacred Statue (of Buddha). The town was thus baptized in 1356 when 
King Fa Ngum, founder of the Kingdom of One Million Elephants (Lan 
Xang. ealier name of Laos) received from his father-in-law, the Khmer king, 
Buddha in gold weighing 54 kilos. Buddhism was from then on proclaimed 
the national religion. 


The Lao mentality is strongly market with the Buddhist sect of the Small 
Vehicle (Hinayana), more precisely of the Theravada (School of the Old) 
which is more austere and more introvert than the Great Vehicle 
(Mahayana). With their belief in karma, the chain of acts and consequences 
in the successive lives of all sentient beings, the Laotians renounce earthly 
passions and seek calm and serenity in daily life. Like the Swedes they avoid 
confrontation and conflicts. They reprove anger, this being one of the three 
cardinal vices in Buddhism. A Vietnamese living in Vientiane, the capital, 
told me that when two motor cycles collide. the drivers, instead of hurling 
abuses at each other, would call a policeman whose verdict they comply with 
then and there without discussion. often amicable. 


This spirit of concord reminds me of an old Lao legend on the origin of 
the Mekong and Menam rivers. Two genie snakes lived on a high mountain 
where water oozed out of rocks to form streams: Savanna Nak, a good- 
natured genie, and Kustopha Nak, who was rather foxy. They lived on good 
terms with each other, until one day when a quarrel broke out over the shar- 
ing of gifts. Refusing to resort to violence they took the affair before a supe- 
rior genie who said: “Because you have always been good friends, you will 
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compete peacefully. Run to the sea. The first to arrive will have the bigger 
share.” Kustopha thought he would arrive quicker by skirting the forests and 
mountains. Savanna forged ahead through mountains and rocks, and with 
divine help, came out the winner. From this race two rivers came into being: 
the one with a sinuous flow and abrupt banks called Savanna (later renamed 
Mekong or the Waiting River) and the other with an indolent flow created by 
Kustopha (call Menam or Late-Coming River of River that Follows). 


The peaceful temperament of Laotians is manifest in the markets which 
do not have the tumult and commotion of those in Viét Nam. One day I vis- 
ited a fair for traditional woven products in Ban Phanom Village, about 4 km 
from the Luang Prabang Airport. I was struck by the order and discipline of 
the place. Women, young and old, sat, in front of piles of magnificent cloth. 
They worked in silence or talked in low voice, not disturbing clients who 
were mostly foreign tourists. 


The same courtesy is part of daily life. Husbands and wives rarely quar- 
rel. One evening some Vietnamese friends and I were invited to the house of 
a Lao functionary. Mr. Khet and his wife accorded us a familial welcome. 
Their charming 13-year old daughter served us beer and pork pie with 
charming spontaneity and sweet manner. 


The Lao smile is proverbial. When guests are in the house, the women 
bow slightly as they pass with an apologetic smile. I’ve noticed they do this 
also in public when they pass before a group of people. 


In the town, while the men’s costume has become westernized-trousers, 
shirts and jackets - most women still wear their traditional sarong that reach- 
es down to the calf, decorated at the bottom with Lao motifs. Improperly 
dressed people are not allowed to enter pagodas. 


If there is a concept quintessentially Lao that must surely be the boun. 
This word designates a partly religious festivity. A family Basi to wish good 
luck to a guest to whose wrist a “phousao.” unmarried woman, would tie a 
cotton string as a blessing. Boun is also a state of Bliss, popular joy, a wish 
of happiness. 


This state of mind gives to even the funerals a less doleful atmosphere. 
The Buddhist faith appeases the grief of the family of the dead who might be 
born again in to a better life. For several days and nights, parents, friends and 
relatives keep company of the dead in a neighbouring room. They amuse 
themselves, eat, drink, dance, sing, play cards games or music, and flirt. The 
joyous atmosphere alleviates the suffering. Before the cremation bonze say 
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prayers for the dead and living: “The body that the men left is nothing. Soon 
it will become useless in the earth just like the trunk of a dead tree. Life is 
thus ephemerous. Birth and death succeed according to a natural rhythm. 
After being born, one must disappear.”! 


18 April 1999 





Where two. Buddhist sects meet 


Taking a stroll along the streets of Luang Prabang, “City of the Sacred 
Great Statue of Buddha,” one can see a Vat, temple, every two or three hun- 
dred metres. One day among the triangular fronts of a sim (Buddhist chapel), 
I discovered with great delight a portico with three entrances and a typical 
facade of Vietnamese pagodas. 


This was proof that the climatic and cultural barrier formed by the 
Trudng Son Range, has been unable to prevent a melting of Lao culture 
marked by Indian influence and the Vietnamese culture influenced by China. 
This is in fact a meeting between two branches of Buddhism, Hinayana or 
the Small Vehicle in Laos and Mahayana, the Great Vehicle in Viét Nam 
(coming from China). 

The portico of the pagoda I discovered is not white washed as in Viét 
Nam but painted with bright colours and carries on its top the wheel of the 
dharma instead of the lunic disc or the gourdshaped water bottle. On both 
sides of the name written in Vietnamese Phat Tich Tu, Pagoda of Buddha’s 
Vestige ~ Vat Phra Bat Tay in Lao — are two parallel sentences also inscribed 
with Vietnamese characters: 


“Phat dia danh riéng ngioi hitu ditc 
Dat thiéng chung dé khdch quan chiém” 


In front of the pagoda a dozen or so novice bonzes with close shaven 
heads wearing saffron robes worked the land with rudimentary tools. The 


1. After P. S. Nginn 
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Venerable Thich Thai Phing, Phra Kham Pha in Lao, a Vietnamese of 54 
years together with two Lao bonzes manage this temple which is visited 
mostly by families of Vietnamese settlers in the region. He received me cor- 
dially in a small room furnished with a table and chairs. 


This pagoda, the resident bonze told me, has existed for two hundred 
years or more. Its Lao name is Pagoda of the Footprint of Buddha because 
Sakyamuni has left there a trace which can still be seen today in a canyon 
overlooking a magnificent landscape of the Mekong River. Abandoned for a 
long time, this place of worship was restored only in 1959 by a bonze and 
other Vietnamese immigrants. Thich Thai Phing, a native of Tam Diép dis- 
trict in the northern province of Ninh Binh, Viét Nam, settled here in 1962. 
He said prayers are preached in Vietnamese according to the sutras of the 
Great Vehicle. He also preached in pali for the benefit of Laotians. 


His Vat comprises two compartments which exist only in pagodas in Viét 
Nam, one reserved for the specific worship of Tho Mdu, Mother Goddesses, 
and the other for the worship of partriarchal bonzes (Nha T6). 


But in general, Lao prescriptions of the Small Vehicle are respected here. 
Unlike in Viét Nam, where there is a pantheon of Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, 
arhats and even taoist divinities, this pagoda has only Sakyamuni in different 
avatars or incarnations. Each of his postures has a specific significance. 


- When he stands with forearms stretched forward, palms vertical and 
turned outward, he is asking devotees to stop quarrelling. 


- In the same position, but with one arm along the body is a call to 
renounce evil. 


- The supine posture signifies entry into Nirvana. 


- Standing with hands crossed on the chest is meditating beneath the 
Bodhi tree. 


There is also the seating posture of meditation in the lotus position. 


Popular imagination has embellished Buddha by draping him in the royal 
attire and adorning him with a sovereign tiara. 


The Lao Vat is made up of several components: the chapel (sim), the 
library where the sacred palm leaf texts in pali are kept, the bonze dormito- 
ry, the tomtom pavilion, the courtyard for religious gatherings and the stu- 
pas. These are numerous small stupas where the faithful keep the ashes of 
their relatives. 


Many Laotians seek to acquire merit in order to secure a better life in 
their next birth and reduce the number of rebirths. To this end, they go reg- 
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ularly to pagodas and exert themselves to do good things. Every morning, 
Lao women donate food to the monks on their bhiksha rounds. Almost every 
man becomes a monk for a brief period and stays in a monastery, usually for 
at least three months before marriage, during the rainy season. Quite a few 
boys make several such sojourns to acquire merits for their families. 


It should be noted that Buddhism of the Great Vehicle, Mahayana, was 
introduced in Laos as early as the 8'" century and the Small Vehicle, 
Hinayana, or Theravada Buddhism succeeded it since the 14" century. 
Hinayana aims at individual liberation while Mahayana preaches the ideal of 
Bodhisattva who wishes the liberation of all living beings before his own. 


28 April 1999 





Back to Kumming 


Half a century ago during our first war of resistance I had the occasion to 
make a short visit to Kunming, capital of the Chinese province of Yunnan. 


I accompanied as observer a convoy of European and African ralliers — 
deserters of the French Expeditionary Corps — who were authorized to wait 
in a village in southern Yunnan for their eventual emigration to socialist 
countries in Eastern Europe. 


China was then newly liberated (1949). Our country had just won the 
Frontier Battle (1950). To avoid all diplomatic complication we Vietnamese 
wore the Chinese uniform and would answer in Chinese to curious natives: 
“Wo mon Leng Kouan Pou Toy” ( We belong to the Chinese army of the Two 
Kouang). The trip on foot to the regrouping center, through a mountainous 
region, lasted several months. It was very harsh for the ralliers who were not 
used to walking, especially with their H6 Chi Minh sandals cut out of auto 
tyres. We climbed mountain after mountain until Kaiyuan, where I took the 
train to Kunming. 


Yunnan province, of which Kunming is the chief town, forms together with 
Tibet, Szechuan and Guizhou the south-west flank of China. With an area larg- 
er than Viét Nam (396,000 sq.km) and a population of 44 million, spanning 21 
ethnic groups, Yunnan was considered by the Chinese to be a distant march. 


Yun means cloud, Nan —south, region beyond the southern clouds. But as 
a neighbour to Viét Nam, it is linked to our country by more than a geo- 
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graphic, historical and cultural bond. On either side of the frontier, the same 
ethnic minorities have always maintained almost familial relations. The trop- 
ical heat and rains have fashioned the lime rocks of the Stone Forest (Thach 
Lam) in China and the myriad of lime islets with fantastic shapes in the Ha 
Long Bay of Viét Nam. The southern part of Yunnan is one of the rare 
regions of China to have the same tropical climate as Viét Nam. As we 
gained in altitude through picturesque sites for wild landscapes, the train 
took us from the tropical flora — palm, bamboo and banana trees — to the veg- 
etation of temperate countries like pine, apples and pears. 


Yunnan is close to us in both history and culture. Many generations of 
Vietnamese readers are impassioned by the Story of the Three Kingdoms. 
Many Vietnamese can still recount the episode of the Seven Captures of the 
Tribal Chief Meng Huo by the Great Minister Counsellor Kong Ming, an 
episode which obviously took place in Yunnan and its vicinity. During the 
period of Chinese domination (2" century BC to 10"* century AD) Viét Nam 
was pillaged more than once by the Thai kingdom of Nan Chéou (until the 
9h century). The Thai Autonomous District of Xishuangbanna (Twelve 
Thousand Acres) next to Laos and Myanmar has important natural resources 
including primeval forests, rare animals and plants. 


During French colonization (1884-1945) the building of the railway link- 
ing Kunming to Hai Phong (1903-10) sealed the fate of Yunnan and Tonkin 
(Northern Viét Nam). Its construction cost the lives of 50,000 Chinese and 
Vietnamese coolies. Yunnan was a revolutionary base of Vietnamese mili- 
tants including Hé Chi Minh, who contacted the American OSS in Kunming. 


Kunming, with a population of 3.5 million, is worthy of its title as the city 
of “Eternal Spring.” Built on a fertile plateau at an altitude of 1,900m, it has 
a mild temperature, an average of 24 degrees Celsius, and an evergreen veg- 
etation. Top the south-east stretches the immense Lake Dian, 40km long. 


In 1950 Kunming was as mediocre as our old city of Nam Dinh at the 
time of French rule. But this year I returned to see a new, modern Kunming. 
At night, from the 12'" floor of a medium-class hotel, I looked out over the 
long, straight boulevards lined with well-lit brand new buildings. It remind- 
ed me of being in the US, France or Japan, not in a Chinese town surround- 
ed by mountains. 


Kunming and also Yunnan province struck me with the grim determina- 
tion of modernization, that is, westernization. At Ho Kiou, a small township 
only a few hundred meters from our frontier I was stunned to see a painting 
of a nude woman on a hotel wall near the railway station. No doubt the paint- 
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ing was the reproduction of a Renaissance work. Across Kunming nearly all 
the walls of hotels and recreation centers are splashed with pictures in the 
same vein. What, unashamed nudes in a country renowned for its Confucian 
prudishness? In Viét Nam nudes are always stowed away into a discreet cor- 
ner of showrooms. Is it a Chinese wish to acquaint the people with western 
culture, I wonder? 


Modernization can also be seen in the city’s urban cleanliness and disci- 
pline. Spitting anywhere once seemed part of the Chinese character. As far as 
I can see, this is no longer the case in Kunming. Someone told me that in a 
certain Chinese city, that was achieved through a draconian measure. The 
municipality gave three days of respite before making good the warning. On 
the fourth day a wrongdoer, a young woman bank clerk, was put in the pil- 
lory then and there and had her photos and identity widely published in the 
press and on the television. And that’s that. 


Traffic is subjected to rigorous regulations and the police main business. 
In the streets there are only buses, autos and bicycles, virtually no motor- 
bikes because registration fees for a motorbike in the town cost three times 
the bike’s price. 


There are no private houses in the city where only apartment buildings 
stand side by side. Of the ancient city only a portion of street is retained as 
historical testimony. We were told by the tour guide that the police were not 
easily corrupted because the least misdemeanor would cost them a job which 
brings in 1,000 yuan (US$120) per month. Family members who work in the 
police, justice system or customs service are forbidden from trading. 


The economy of Yunnan, and Kunming in particular, has greatly benefit- 
ed from initial investments from the central government and has improved 
markedly in the past decade. Today it has become autonomous thanks to the 
tobacco industry, the engineering industry, traditional medicine, the pearl 
industry and tourism. The living standard is more than decent as can be seen 
in the number of tourists coming to Kunming including many retired govern- 
ment workers crowding sights such as the International Garden Park, the 
Ethnic Minorities Village, the Stone Forest, the Big View, the Dragon 
Pagoda and the city’s numerous parks. 


6 August 2000 





Traditional 


villages 








Village landseape 


I shall never forget this lesson learnt by heart at primary school when I 
was eight: 

My village 

“My village is surrounded by a bamboo hedge which hides its houses 
from view. One enters it through a brick gate. Most houses are thatch huts. 
Each house, encircled by a bamboo hedge, has a courtyard, a garden and in 
many cases a pond. In the garden, there grow vegetables, sweet potato, and 
fruit trees. Besides a little road crossing the village there are only narrow 
lanes. For some time now, they have been paved with bricks, which has made 
them cleaner. Formerly, whenever it rained, it was very unpleasant to use 
them because one had to walk in the mud.” 


To complete the picture, one must add the presence of the market, the 
communal house, the pagoda, the small open-air shrines dedicated to 
Confucius and prominent scholars (van chi) as well as to various spirits. 

The bamboo hedge, in some cases reinforced by an earth embankement 
and a moat, tums the small rural community into a green islet in the middle 
of a sea of rice fields. It protects the villagers against bandits as well as 
typhoons, and supplies materials for the repair or construction of temples, 
bridges, markets and other public works. It usually has four gates (north, 
south, east, west), sometimes fewer, which are closed at nightfall by guards. 
Before the main entrance, banian or ceiba trees cast refreshing shade where 


1. Quéc Van gido khoa thu (Primer for the second grade) published by the Education 
Department of French Indochina, 10" edition, 1935. The first edition came out in 
the 1920’s. 
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farmers returning from the fields or travelers can rest while drinking a cup 
of tea at a stall nestled among them. 

One may visualize in this way a village in the delta of north Vietnam, the 
cradle of the nation. It has kept many of these traditional traits in spite of 
changes brought about by western influence and _ urbanization. 
Topographically, there are four types of villages. The riparian village gener- 
ally stretches behind the dyke, which serves also as a road, on a higher level 
than the rice fields around them. It is often submerged by flood waters, espe- 
cially if it is located between the river and the dyke. 


The village in the swampy lowlands extends between the major stream 
and its effluence, is built on raised ground for in the flood season the fields 
are under water. 


The village in the uplands is built on a hill slope near a river or forest 
stream. Here the population is sparse, the land not very fertile. 

The coastal village sits on or among sand dunes. The sandy land had been 
turned into arable land. The dense population owns relatively big houses 
with garden and orchard. 

The topography of the different types of villages is determined by the cul- 
tivation of wet rice in submerged fields which had forced the Viét (the major- 
ity ethnic group in Vietnam) to leave the piedmont to settle in the plains. 


In their southward advance - as far as the Mekong delta in the 17" cen- 
tury - the Viét villages had dispersed. 

The southern village (in the Mekong delta), although born of the northern 
village (in the Red River delta), has, through a kind of mitosis, become dif- 
ferent from it in many respects. Going into sparsely populated wild regions, 
the first settlers - famished peasants, soldiers of farming colonies, adventur- 
ers, and political refugees from China - began by establishing themselves on 
raised strips of alluvial land (con giéng) before building new villages on low- 
lands along the multitude of channels, called “arroyos” by the Spanish. Most 
communities were thus spread along waterways or roads. They had no bam- 
boo hedges, were not isolated from each other, and were often quite close 
together. Compared with northern villages, they were young communities 
and had a heterogeneous population, including Chinese, Cham and Khmer 
minorities. The people are not bound by strict age-old traditions. Fertile land 
and a mild climate spare them the toil and suffering which have for long been 
the lot of their brothers in the Red River delta. All this has led to a 
“southern” mentality, with which we shall deal with later on. 


January 1995 
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Faced with the socio-moral crisis born of three decades of war, the 
onslaught of the Western way of life, and the adoption of a free-market econ- 
omy, we mobilize — as we did in the difficult years of the struggle for inde- 
pendence — old national values, such as those of the traditional village.! 


Over the centuries, the Vietnamese nation has taken shape through the 
spread of villages (rural communes), politico-socio-economic groupings 
which have united the people in continous combat against nature and for- 
eign invaders. 


A staunch feeling of communality binds men together within the family, 
the village, and the state, which is indeed an ensemble of villages. This has 
allowed a population living on the cultivation of wet rice to build and main- 
tain large water conservation works and to resist the invasion of powerful 
foes, such as the Mongol armies in the 13'" century. Such resistance has 
always been based on the thick network of villages. 


In countries where defence relies on urban citadels, the fall of fortresses 
is followed by military disaster. But in Vietnam, on the contrary, each village 
is a bastion. 


In 1886, the resistance offered by the defence complex of Ba Dinh (Thanh 
Héa) made up of three villages connected to each other by deep trenches, held 
at bay 3,400 French colonial troops supported by four gunboats. The siege, 
conducted by Captain (later, Marshall) Joffre, lasted as long as 35 days.” 


By the same token, during the First Indochina War, the vast majority of 
occupied villages were on the side of the patriotic forces, which resulted in 
the French defeat at Dién Bién Phu. 


Ngo Dinh Diém vainly tried to dismantle villages through the creation of 
“strategic hamlets,” and US aircraft fruitlessly bombed two-thirds of the 
rural communes in both the north and the south of the country. 


1. In Viet Nam, 80 percent of the population draw their livelihood from agriculture 
and live in the countryside. In this article, we deal essentially with the village of the 
majority Viét ethnic group in the north of the country. 

2. The name of Ba Dinh has been given to one of the inner precints of Ha N6i. 
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The communal feeling is strengthened by numerous additional factors. 


On the administrative plane, the village was an autonomous unit within 
the state. The central authority, represented by district mandarins, was satis- 
fied with looking for each commune a set of figures for head tax, land tax, 
and unpaid labour. It was up to the Council of Elders, assisted by elected 
agents, to meet those obligations. 


A popular saying runs like this: “Royal decrees yield to village customs.” 


Within the village, besides its administrative structure, the population 
was distributed among seven kinds of groupings, including family clan, 
guild, hamlet. 


The most original of these was the gidp. 


This vestige of the primitive agricultural commune was an egalitarian and 
democratic male association, grouping men by age brackets regardless of 
their titles, functions, or fortunes. The passage of a man from a lower to a 
higher class gave him greater prestige. 


In order to avoid a possibly stormy discussion, sensitive matters were in 
certain cases brought by the Elders before the gidp, in the hope of reaching 
a preliminary concensus. 


Another democratic institution of village life, a vestige of the primitive 
agricultural commune was the periodical distribution (every 3, 4 or 6 years) 
among registered male villagers of communal fields, which were inalienable. 
The privatization of this public domain took place essentially from the 12" 
to the early 19" century. 


Communal lands brought the state more revenues (higher tax rates) than 
private lands did, and they supplied funds to pay agents of village adminis- 
tration, to help people without support: the old, widows and orphans. 


On the eve of the land reform conducted in the 1950’s, there were still 
communal fields in villages. 


The village is also the repository of the nation’s spiritual and artistic traditions. 


Its temples are the site of spring and autumn ritual celebrations, and pro- 
vide occasions for popular communion and merriment. These temples house 
the majority of old architectural and sculptural works. 


Many villages are proud of traditional handicrafts practiced by their- 
inhabitants from generation to generation: silk weaving, mother of pearl 
inlaying, wood carving... 
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In the long periods of foreign domination (Chinese, French) national art, 
which was in fact popular art, took refuge in the countryside. Many man- 
darins and scholars retired to their villages: their literary creations were both 
learned and popular. In spite of the positive aspects described above, the tra- 
ditional village is far from being a Rousseau-esque model which could be 
accepted at the dawn of modern times. In the early years of the 20" century, 
it was synonymous with oppression and extortions, intellectual backward- 
ness, material and moral stagnation. 


The democracy mentioned above was but a delusion. The reduced com- 
munal lands could no longer play their role. The communal hierarchy, but- 
tressed by Confucianism, divided society into five classes, the lowest of 
which was subjected to all duties and corvées. The elders imposed their 
tyranny. The colonial administration attempted several reforms, which were 
merely formal. 


Before the 1945 revolution, the archaic character of village structure was 
violently criticized both by Confucian scholars converted to the idea of 
progress and by young Western-trained intellectuals. 


Being a pre-capitalist social formation, the traditional Viét village 
showed an autarkic, essential agricultural, national economy, a reduced mar- 
ket-economy and no foreign trade. In spite of the country’s long coastline, 
the Viét were no sea-farers in the way of the Malays. The absence of foreign 
trade put a break on the advance of the economy.’ 


The 1945 revolution, the land reform of the 1950’s, agricultural cooper- 
ativization of the 1960’s, and the resistance wars subjected the traditional 


village to profound upheavals. At present, it is up to us to keep the lasting 
values of this heritage. 


February 1995 


3. Cf. Fernand Braudel, Civilisation matérielle, économie et capitalisme, Armand 
Colin, 1979. 
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of the taditionel village 





To understand the soul of traditional Viet Nam, you must go to the coun- 
tryside. There lies the village, the social cell and the administrative, econom- 
ic and spiritual unit, that is the depository of its oldest cultural values. 


Each village has a communal house (dinh) dedicated to its tutelary god, 
temples (dén, miéu, phil) for the worship of spirits or saints (deified heroes), 
one or two pagodas (chiia) to worship Buddha, sometimes a temple (vdn 
miéu) or a mound-altar (vdn chi) for the worship of Confucius. 


In spite of a very strong religious syncretism, one can more or less clas- 
sify these buildings in two groups according to the endogenous or exogenous 
origin of the divinities they worship. 


The first group concerns the dén, miéu, phii worshipping spirits (spirits 
and ghosts of all kinds) of autochthonous origin, the veritable Vietnamese 
religion, according to Cadiére. The popular animist beliefs of the Viét from 
the Red River basin, some of which date back to the beginning of record- 
ed history, worship the forces of nature: thunder, lightning, rain, rocks, 
plants, animals, ancestors, the Mother Goddesses (Mau), the manes of 
heroes, etc. 


The second group of religious buildings comprises those devoted to reli- 
gions imported from China and India. Confucianism and Buddhism came 
and were grafted on the autochthnonous stock (worship of spirits), which had 
been firmly rooted and remains alive today. 


In the traditional village, the three elements — the autochthonous animist 
stock, Confucianism, Taoism and Buddhism — harmonise and amalgamate 
among themselves. In particular, Confucianism and Buddhism complement 
each other in meeting two needs of man: Confucianism is the social element 
and reason, Buddhism addresses the individual and sentiments. 


In brief, the head and the heart. 


Confucianism is the head, the Chinese influence. Strictly speaking, it is 
not a religion, but rather a philosophy of social ethics. Practically speaking, 
one can say it is a sum of precepts of conduct which govern — by the rites and 
the virtue of humanity (nhdn) ~ all social relations with a view to realising 
the universal harmony (hda). 
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In a strongly hierachic and patriarchal society, each person must accept his 
lot and accomplish his duty, from kings, mandarins, scholars, peasants, arti- 
sans and workers, to men and women, husband and wife, parents and children. 


At the village level and on the cultural plane, how does Confucianism 
manifest itself? The cult of Confucian worship (vdn tit, vdn chi) is there to 
recall the pre-eminence of the Doctrine of the Master and his scholars. 


The dinh, which serves as office for the temple, mayoralty and local tri- 
bunal, represents the rational Confucian order in all its strictness: ritual cer- 
emonies to the tutelary god accredited by royal decrees; meeting with a very 
strict order of precedence; distribution of land taxes and labour duties; and 
the enforcement of customary laws sometimes very severe, for instance 
against unmarried mothers. 


Often, the corruption and injustice of arrogant cupid notables are 
revealed for everyone to see there. 


In the village, Buddhism brings solace of the heart and feelings to the 
rigours of the rational Confucian norm. The pagoda is a haven of peace, 
which calms suffering and brings comfort to many of the individual sorrows 
and social injustices. 


But the philosophical conceptions of dharma, of existence and non-exis- 
tence, remain the domain of the educated scholars, in particular the thién, or 
zen, sect. 


To common villagers, the notions of karma and metempsychosis are 
reduced to very simple beliefs: one has to do good things in order to be 
reborn in the human form in the after life and attain Nirvana, which is con- 
ceived as a paradise endowed with terrestrial pleasures. Wicked people are 
led to hell by devils who submit them to atrocious torture. 


Often the Buddha Amitabha (A Di Da) is evoked, ready to come to the 
help of all who are suffering, followed by the Bodhisattva Avalokiteshvara 
(Quan Am), Amitabha’s auxiliary who can execute the most terrestrial wish- 
es of the most disinherited. The word but, a vulgar term to designate Buddha, 
is synonymous with pity or compassion. 


Buddhism and Confucianism — heart and head — have influenced for millen- 
nia the Vietnamese psyche, contributing to bringing it a necessary equilibrium. 


29 June 2003 
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Communal ruler 


There is no doubt our archivists and historians still have a lot of work to 
do. The enormous mass of documents in Han-N6m accumulated over hun- 
dreds of years — many still scattered among the families and villages — have 
hardly been touched. 


It should be recalled here that traditionally, Viét Nam used two scripts in 
parallel: the Chinese Han ideograms within the administration, and for edu- 
cation and scholarly works like Latin in the Medieval Age in Europe; and the 
Nom ideograms based on the Chinese model for the phonetic transcription of 
the Vietnamese language, used in popular literature. 


The Han and Nom scripts are particularly used in innumerable land reg- 
isters and communal rules (hitong woc). Each village has its own communal 
rules. They included in particular a communal convention (khodn wéc) which 
was binding on every villager. The rules covered practically all activities: the 
worship of the titular genie, weddings, mourning, property, jurisdiction, and 
rewards and punishments with regard to the observance of customs. They 
often had to be sanctioned by the dignitaries of the village. 


The rules were very practical and ensured a certain degree of autonomy 
for the village. “The king’s edict stops at the village gate,” a proverb says. 


The communal rules were based on common sense, Confucian ethics and 
royal ordinances. 


Thus, an ordinance of King Lé Thanh Téng (1442-1497) with a view to 
reforming the village customs was composed of 24 articles which no doubt 
inspired the communal rules of those times: Parents must educate their chil- 
dren well, prevent them from becoming singers or comedians; the head of 
family is responsible for the faults of all members of the family — the husband 
can abandon his wife only in seven cases; the woman cannot abandon her 
home after being punished for her faults; the widow must not take into her 
house young men without acceptable reasons; a learned man must not flatter 
the powerful for evil aims; mandarins must be exemplary in character; the 
trader must be honest; inn-keepers housing women must look after their secu- 
rity; men and women must not bathe in the same place in the river; old and 
experienced men must give moral advice at the communal house; scoundrels 
must be denounced; among ethnic minorities like the Muéng and Man, sons 
and nephews must not marry the wives of their deceased father or uncle, etc. 
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Two hundred years after Lé Thanh Tong, King Lé Huyén Tong promulgat- 
ed another ordinance in 1662 which essentially reiterated the first ordinance. 


I have just read with great interest some documents in Han-N6om from a 
village a few kilometres from Hué, at Kim Long, near the famous Thién Mu 
Pagoda on the banks of the Perfume River. This is the Xuan Hoa Village, for- 
merly called Ha Khé. These archives cover a period from the middle of the 
17'* century to the beginning of the 19" century. 


The Communal Convention (1797) is one of the rare pieces that remain 
of the reign of the illustrious King Quang Trung, victor against the Chinese 
and Siamese, and founder of the Tay Son Dynasty (1786-1802). The village 
was in the full swing of reconstruction after a long period of political and 
social upheaval. The convention provided rules for very practical questions 
such as restoring the market. It banned trading in markets outside the com- 
mune, required all villagers to respond to emergencies (two strikes of the 
wooden gong in case of robbery, one for fire); prescribed offerings for cere- 
monies at the communal house — alcohol was a must, but after the ceremony 
each person was allowed only one cup, drunkenness was forbidden. 


3 July 1998 





The communel house 


An old folksong ran like this: 


“Passing before the communal house, I tip my conical palm-leaf hat 
To look at it: the tiles on its roof cannot be counted 
So is my love for you, who can tell how much it weighs.” 


A quarter century ago, a ten year old schoolboy squatting in a bomb shel- 
ter put together a few lines of verse: 


“In my village, there stands a communal house 

In front is a well where the moon is mirrored 

A ceiba tree nearby is silhouetted against the sky 

A sandy path winds its way past its gate 

Once every quarter, the tree is dotted with red flowers 
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Which birds and fish share among themselves 


Against the light backdrop of the sky the curved tips of the roof 


Look like the half-closed eye lids of a sleepy man.” 


A noted painter who writes poems when at leisure asks himself wistfully: 


“Are the lotuses still blooming in the pond 
Before the communal house? ”* 


The above quotations show how vivid is the presence of the dinh (com- 
munal house) in the mind of the common man in Vietnam. The focus of a 
village’s collective life, it is at the same time a temple, a townhall, and a 
house of culture. 


The dinh dominates the spiritual life of the community together with the 
Buddhist pagoda (chiia) and the Confucian temple (vdn chi). To these should 
be added the many small shrines dedicated to the multitude of spirits of the 
popular animistic cult tinged with Taoism. 


At the communal house is worshipped the tutelary spirit (than thanh 
hodng).> The latter could be a historical personage (a national or local hero, a 
benefactor who taught the villagers a trade or helped them claim virgin land). 
He could also be a mythical character (a celestial being like the God of Mount 
Tan Vién, or an unidentified person, in some instances a thief or a beggar, 
who died a cruel death at a sacred hour, or even some deified animal, etc.) 


The major ritual sacrifice of the year is conducted in honour of the tute- 
lary spirit in spring and autumn, or on the anniversary day of the birth or 
death of the god. It is the occasion of solemn ceremonies and joyous festiv- 
ities lasting several days. Games and entertainments are organised in the 
grounds of the dinh; chess games with young men and women representing 
the pieces; twéng and chéo operas; traditional style wrestling matches, bird 
fights, buffalo fights or cock fights. 


1. Chu Héng Quy, Le Chant Continu, E.FR, Paris, 1971. 

2. Pham Tang, Poems, Ha N6i, 1994. 

3. Literally: god (than) of the rampart (thanh) and the moat (hodng) that surrounded 
the citadel. Those guarded spirits of ancient Chinese cities appeared under the Han 
dynasty. Their name was adopted by Vietnamese villages although they were defend- 
ed by bamboo hedges, not by ramparts and moats. 
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The pagoda is a closed construction built in an out-of-the-way place, 
devoted to events in future life and funeral rites pastlife. By contrast, the 
communal house is an open architectural structure located in a convenient 
place for public meetings and destined to be the venue of social activities of 
present life. Meetings are held there of village elders and male adult villagers 
(dinh) to sort out administrative matters (distribution of taxes and communal 
lands, recruitment of soldiers, allotment of labour duties, etc.), minor judi- 
cial proceedings (rows among neighbours and punishment to transgressors 
of village customs). 


The communal house was the guardian of the Confucian order which 
took root in the Vietnamese family and social structure starting in the time 
of the Lé Dynasty (15"" century). The first dinh probably appeared in the 16"" 
century; they had their heyday in the 17"* and 18" centuries, and began their 
decline in the 19" century as a result of feudal disintegration and Western 
intervention. Born in the north it gradually spread southward corresponding 
with the nation’s territorial expansion. What was its original model? Some 
think of the longhouses of minority ethnic groups in the Central Highlands, 
others of the structures in the shape of boats engraved on the bronze drums 
of Dong Son (first millennium before the Christian era), but no tangible evi- 
dence has so far been put forward. 


In any case it should be stressed that Vietnamese communal houses con- 
stitute a priceless cultural patrimony, a major museum of architecture and 
wooden sculpture. To be convinced of this one should visit a few among the 
most famous specimens: at L6 Hanh (1576, Bac Giang), Tay Dang (last 15", 
early 16'* century, Ha Tay), Thé Ha (165 — 17" centuries, Bac Giang) and 
Dinh Bang (1736, Bac Ninh). 


June 1994 





In the Ha Noi art circle, Lé Thanh Diic is known as a well-trained painter and 
photographer who is also a workaholic. He has spent many long years compiling 
a substantial dictionary of painting which is to be published in the near future. 
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His latest work, a bilingual Vietnamese — English book. Dinh lang Mién 
Bac (The village Dinh in Northern Viét Nam), describes the average commu- 
nal house in the North of the country. He has chosen the dinh in the Séng 
Héng (Red River) Delta because this is the prototype which caught on and 
spread down to the Cru Long (Mekong) Delta during the southwards migra- 
tions of the Vietnamese people between the 11° and 18" centuries. 


The little book of art is complemented by the beautiful photos taken by 
himself and his wife, and even an outsider who may not have had any prior 
knowledge of the structures, can come to love them in the space of less than 
a hundred pages, and understand what forms the essence of a dinh. Lé Thanh 
Duc reviews earlier research, whilst also providing his own unique perspec- 
tive on the traditional houses. 


The Vietnamese word dinh comes from the Chinese ideogram Ting, but 
the two constructions are rather different. Originally, Ting were isolated 
pavilions where one could relish cultural joys, a house of repose for travel- 
ers, and a temple for the cult of the Genie of Ramparts in the epoch of the 
Han dynasty (Genie of Thanh Hoang: thanh = citadel + hodng = moat). This 
Ting cult no doubt inspired that of the Vietnamese communal house. 


In the Vietnamese village, however, the communal house does not com- 
memorate the genie of the ramparts, but the tutelary god of the village who 
may be a national hero, a local benefactor, or a simple person who has died 
at an ominous hour. 


As well as being the local spiritual centre, the communal house is also an 
administrative centre, providing a meeting place for the village dignitaries. It 
is also a social and cultural focal point for the village. 


The communal house may have become part of village life during the 
15" century, when a predominant role was given to Confucianism by the Lé 
dynasty. The most ancient communal house is located in Quang Van village. 
This structure was built in 1489. 


In architectural terms, the communal house in Central Viét Nam encapsu- 
lates most of the features of a normal dwelling house whilst those in the South 
are merely a collection of small buildings. The communal houses in the North 
are unique constructions which bear little resemblance to either dwellings or 
pagodas. Here they must be erected in a scenic area, which has such trees as 
banyan, mango, frangipane, areca and jack fruit nearby. They must be front- 
ed by a water feature. The framework is generally constituted by a single 
wooden skeleton, a roof which is also made of wood, and wooden columns 
which are assembled with tenons and mortises and rest on stone slabs. 
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They are always covered with tiles and have neither walls nor doors, 
being entirely open to the outside world., unlike pagodas which close in upon 
themselves like islets. 


The author makes a painstaking study of the architecture, which must be 
a true delight to those who specialise in wooden structures. 


The other chapters, no less elaborate, deal with the interior decor, the 
altars and its wooden sculptures. The readers will surely learn a vast array of 
facts which they did not previously know. 


We particularly recommend the last chapter which, together with the archi- 
tecture, discusses the sculptures which give the communal house its ines- 
timable artistic value. The late painter Nguyén Dé Cung laid the foundations 
for a systematic research project of Vietnamese traditional art in the 1960’s. In 
particular, he paid close attention to the sculptures in the communal house. 


These sculptures reveal the age-old co-existence of two national cultures 
of Viét Nam, the scholarly and popular. The first — official, Confucianised, - 
is chiefly represented by the canonised sculptures, which are lacquered in 
red and gold and placed in the middle sanctuary. These deal with convention- 
al motifs: the four hieratic animals, mostly the dragon, the four noble plants, 
clouds, fairies, elephants and tigers. Whilst sticking to the mandatory norms, 
the master artisan can give full rein to his imagination and fantasy: he can 
give new life to a traditional theme, such as the dragon and its multiple 
aspects, and even add a touch of realism or stylism. 


Popular sculptors who were full of spontaneity and the joys of life, paint- 
ed country life with a cutting sense of realism and humour. Covering almost 
all the non-lacquered space on the timber work that supports the roof and 
even the columns, they sometimes depict smutty scenes which ill match the 
sacred environment: a young woman taking a bath in a lotus pond, or sitting 
on a dragon’s head, even a young man cuddling a young woman with his 
leery companion nearby. 





The rural market 


The word cho (market) is frequently encountered in Vietnamese proverbs 
and folk songs. 
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A girl looking for a man of her heart will wonder: 

“E'm like a length of rose silk 

Waiting in the market for the right buyer.” 

A young wife unsure of her husband’s feelings will complain 
“A wife's love for her husband is like a market at its busiest, 

A husband’s love for his wife is like the market about to close.” 


The phrase cho dd vé chiéu (afternoon market) expresses the sadness 
accompanying the end of a merry-making party or old age. 


Parochialism is best expressed by the proverb “A market has its regula- 
tions, a village has its customs.” 


All this shows how important “the rural market” is to the life of farmers, 
the more so in the old days when, as a result of the self-sufficient character 
of the rural economy, each hamlet was provided with its own little market. 


A hamlet market is held in the open early in the morning, for people to 
buy and sell in a hurry fish, crabs or shrimps, groundnuts, taros and other 
farm produce in season, or even some sewing thread or a needle. 

A village market is a bigger thing. Often it is held at a large place where 
several roads meet, or close to a river. Goods are available in greater quanti- 
ty and variety, disappeared in permanent or temporary stalls. 

Rural markets are held everyday but are busiest on principal days, often 
the second, sixth, 12", 165, 22", and 26" of the lunar month. The crowd is 
made up of mostly by housewives. 

Mountain markets are veritable fairs where people of different ethnic 
groups will come for romance or a drinking bout. 

Fish market, held on the beach, last just long enough for fishermen to dis- 
pose of their night catch. 

In the Mekong River Delta, people sell and buy rice, fruit, chickens, and 
fish right on the many canals that crisscross the region. 

Different in size and form as they may be markets all over Viét Nam are 
a sight to behold with their cacophony of colours and sounds. 


And Tét Market Day is a wonderful experience. 


At Gia Lac, a village near Hué, Tét Market used to fall on the last day of 
the lunar year, with people gathering in the dark, hence the name of “Market 
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of Shadows.” Now, Gia Lac inhabitants go to Tét Market in the afternoon, 
but the goods they trade in have always been the same — luck, which every- 
body needs in this life. 


November 1992 





Village pond dies hard 


During a rural hygiene movement some thirty years ago farmers, espe- 
cially in the northern delta, were encouraged to build double-compartment 
latrines and water wells. 


Those wells, designed to supply the rural population with water of a better 
quality than what was available from stagnant ponds, have contributed much to 
rural hygiene. But they have not completely replaced ponds, which constitute a fea- 
ture of the northern rural countryside, just like bamboo and the communal house. 


The pond, or rather pond-well, in front of a communal house is generally 
covered with lotus or water-lily. Bathing and washing is prohibited: the water, 
held to be sacred, is used only for worship or drinking. In certain villages, the 
communal house pond is the scene of occasional shows of water puppetry. 


In addition to this village pond, each hamlet is provided with several 
other common ponds. Some households even have their own ponds. 


A pond is thus a reservoir to keep rain water obtained in the whole year. 
It is also there that people raise bindweed, a principal dish of the daily meal, 
as well as azolla pinata to be used as green manure for the fields, duckweed 
to feed pigs, and lotus or water-lily to grace the homestead. 


At the edge of the pond is often found a vdi tree whose leaves are used in 
the stead of tea, or a carambola whose sour fruit accompanies certain dishes 
of fish is eaten raw by children. 


The fish raised in a pond is intended for Tét (The Lunar New Year) and 
other important occasions. The pond will then be drained for the big catch. 


Today the pond is a component of the rural economic system called 
“VAC” (Vien = Garden - Ao = Pond - Chuéng = Pig sty). 


Above all a pond will evoke fond memories of the countryside. In sum- 
mer, it gives off a different smell almost every hour of the day, acrid in the 
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morning, fetid in the afternoon, and fade in the evening. The sight of a young 
woman bathing modestly by its side on a moonlit night would be an ideal 
subject for Renoir or Degas. 


Ponds are often referred to in folk as well as classical literature. One folk 
song is about “a pond full of bindweed” and “a jar full of soya sauce.” 
Another piece is about a pond at night. 


“All by myself by the pond last night 
Fish was out of sight 
Stars dim in the sky.” 


To a man of letters, a pond is a retreat for rest and meditation. Nguyén 
Binh Khiém, a first doctor of the 16'* century, imagined himself bathing “in 
a lotus grown lake in spring and in a pond in summer.” Nguyén Khuyén (19" 
century) wrote an immortal poem about going angling on a boat in a pond on 
an autumn morning. 


August 1992 





When all's well and good 


In any culture the well is often a symbol and has a sacred character in 
popular beliefs. It conjures up mysteries, abysses, hell, the abode of the dead 
and also life and its origin and abundance. In the West and East as well, it 
represents knowledge and depth. Thus, the French say “un puits de science, 
d’érudition” to allude a person of vast knowledge. According to some 
ancient theories, it is the synthesis of three component elements of the uni- 
verse, water, land and air, or of sky, earth and hell. 


In the case of Viét Nam, a country of high humidity as well as heat, in 
spite of numerous streams, lakes and ponds, the well is always a necessity, 
No surprise then that it has taken deep roots in our traditions. 


Each village has in front of its communal house, or pagoda, a sacred well 
of which the water is scooped up as ritual offering or used in the ablution of 
statues of genies and Buddhas or simply as a beverage very much sought 
after by tea connoisseurs. It is forbidden to wash dirty clothes there. There 
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are also some public wells in the hamlets and also family wells. Some have 
brick edges. The ones we see now in the courtyard of the Ha N6i History 
Museum has an edge in baked earth dating from the 11" century. 


The well is a convenient place for women in the hamlet to wash their 
clothes, bathe themselves or just to exchange interminable gossips. Women, 
especially the girls, wait until dusk to take their bath around the well. There 
are a few exceptions such as Phi Tho Province where the fair sex, even 
young ones, make no qualms casting off all their clothes and splash them- 
selves with full buckets of water under clear moonlight. 


Folk songs about the well abound. Here is the lament of a girl forced to 
marry a man chosen by her parents: 
Than em nhc hat mua rao, 
Hat roi xudng giéng hat vao vuon hoa. 
(My fate is like that of drops of rain, 
Some fall into a well, others in a flower garden) 
And 
Than em nhit giéng giita duong, 
Nguoi khon rita mat, nguoi thuéng rita chan. 
(I am like a well by the roadside, 
A decent man washes his face there, a vulgar one washes his feet) 


The Confucian society puts man at the top and woman at the lowest ring 
of the intelligence ladder: 


Dan éng néng néi giéng khoi, 

Dan ba sau sdc nh coi dung trdau. 

(A man, however superficial, is a deep well, 

A woman, however deep her thought, is like a betel box) 


But the well inside the C6 Loa Temple near Ha Néi is a homage to the 
purity of the woman’s love because its water, it is said, gives to the pearls 
washed with a singular luster. Princess My Chau, who divulged unwittingly 
a State secret to her husband, a Chinese prince, was beheaded by her own 
father in the 2"¢ century BC. 


The lotus flower of the Jade Well is the image of purity and nobleness of 
mind. A popular anecdote has it that the scholar Mac Dinh Chi, in the 14" 
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century, had written a piece of rhymed prose on this symbol in his literary 
contest at the Royal Palace. Because of his ugliness, the king was reluctant 
to confer on him the title of laureate doctor. But on reading the poem in 
which Chi compared himself to the lotus flower in the Jade Well the king 
finally bowed to his literary eminence. 


Over the past half-century the traditional Vietnamese society has been 
powerfully shaken by revolutionary struggles, 30 years of war and the adop- 
tion of the market economy since 1986. In the countryside the hamlet well, 
symbol of the union of several families around the well, has been put to 
harsh trials. In a recent story published in the Site Khde (Health) magazine, 
writer Ma Van Khang gave a typical example of the collapse of the large 
family. The well of his family, 60 to 70 years old, was regarded by all mem- 
bers as the relic of the family memories of so many generations. But then 
running water was brought in and nasty quarrels erupted about how much 
each small family had to pay to the monthly bill. Each argued that it had used 
very little of the running water, relying mainly on the common well. 


Finally, they decided to seal it up — a sad test of modernization. 
25 March 2001 





Saying belle to the past 


It has been three generations now since my family left Tu Thé, our native 
village in the old Kinh Bac, home to ancient culture, and settled in Ha Noi. 
Thanks to the renovation policy begun in 1986, Tu Thé has got a better life 
and has changed its looks. No more mud and straw huts, but only brick and 
concrete houses with perhaps too much concrete copying western architec- 
ture with their triangular pediments, flat roofs, and rococo ornaments. In the 
war against the French (1946-1954) all the temples in Tu Thé were levelled 
or burnt. There is no trace of the traditional village bound to my childhood 
memories: the communal house with its porch, the kapok tree and banyan 
near the market and the bamboo hedge, have all disappeared. 


Due to the war and modernisation — or westernisation — of the country 
many traditional villages have become unrecognisable. Nor have they been 
immune to cultural pollution. 
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Dudng Lam, four kilometers west of Son Tay town, is an exception. My 
latest visit made in February convinced me in the belief that it is one of the 
rare places that has fully conserved the typical traits of the traditional village. 
It’s also the view of a Thai researcher, Knid Thainatis. “I think that Duong 
Lam is a beautiful site, richer in significance than the Ha Long Bay. It is the 
culture and civilisation of the country. Viét Nam is endowed with a long his- 
tory. Ha Long is rather the work of nature while Duéng Lam is created by 
man, that’s what makes it so attractive,” he asserts. 


Dudng Lam has lost nothing of its secular looks. The horizon is not dis- 
turbed by the overlap of roofs that tells much of a preposterous urbanisation. 
I wonder why the merchants and nouveau-riche functionaries in the neigh- 
bouring town have not come to build medley houses as in the case in other 
urban centres. My friend the painter Phan Ké An, native of Dudng Lam, 
explains: “In the old days it was forbidden to build houses taller than the 
communal! house. This rule no longer holds. Yet, even now we have only a 
few many-storied houses. The main reason may be the poverty of the vil- 
lagers who live essentially on rice cultivation, trade being negligible, and 
there are no sidelines except the making of pies, cane sugar, rural pastry, 
soya sauce and a little homespun cloth.” 


Fortunately, poverty has saved a cultural patrimony. Let us say right away 
that this is a relatively poverty in terms of imported luxury articles. It is obvi- 
ous that living standards have much improved compared with the past. The 
mud and straw hovels have been replaced by brick houses, six out of ten 
households are estimated to live an “easy Life,” one third are “well-off” and 
only four percent are rated as “poor.” Around 600 locals have attained uni- 
versity level and all villagers have completed elementary education. 


The visitor to Dudng Lam is lost in a labyrinth of paved alleys or foot- 
paths bordered by laterite walls which surround houses often also of the 
same material so characteristic of the Midlands of Viét Nam. Some porches 
are real masterpieces. You are welcomed to an architectural whole composed 
of communal houses, pagodas, Confucian or Taoist temples, family houses of 
worship and Neolithic sites. The Mong Phu communal house is a wonder 
with its impressive framework in ironwood. There you can see the Giang 
Van Minh altar, the Lady Mia temple, and the tombs and temple of Phiing 
Hung and Ng6é Quyén. It is a pity that the Confucian Temple, a haven of 
peace where the Indochina Fine Arts College was evacuated under Japanese 
occupation, before 1945, is no more. 


The Dudng Lam region as a whole is bathed in an atmosphere of spiritu- 
ality since each step evokes the memory of illustrious men. 
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Phing Hung, of the 8" century, also called B6 C4i Dai Vuong, or Great 
Father and Mother King of the People. is worshipped as a liberator of the 
country from the Tang empire in China. Ng6 Quyén (897-944), another 
national hero, routed the fleet of the South Han on Bach Dang River, putting 
an end to a thousand years of subjugation to Chinese rule. Giang Van Minh, 
Laureat Doctor at a contest in humanities in the 17" century salvaged the 
honour of the country during his ambassadorial term in China. He was killed 
by order of the Chinese emperor for daring to answer him back in verbal 
jousts. The patriotic 19"* century scholar Kiéu Odnh Mau left a remarkable 
commentary on the national literary monument Kiéu. 


In contemporary history the bravery and self-abnegation of the Dudng 
Lam people during thirty years of patriotic war have earned them the title of 
Heroic Village of the People’s Armed Forces. 


With this impressive honour, and its spiritual achievements, Duong Lam is 
a more than worthy jewel in the crown of national patrimony. As a traditional 
village it might be said to be a counterpart of the ancient city of Héi An. 


28 May 2000 





This damned waterpipe 


“Tempted by a puff of Lao tobacco, as much as by a mistress 


One would dig up the buried waterpipe.’ 


(Popular song) 


It is all about a kind of pipe — the water pipe — preferred by farmers in 
northern Viét Nam for their thudc Ido, a special kind of home-grown tobacco. 


The pipe is made out of a sufficiently big length of bamboo of about thirty cen- 
timeters (thirteen inches) provided with a wood bowl near the lower extremity. 


While burning a pinch of thudc lao by means of a straw, the smoker, usually 
sitting on his haunches, will take a long drag through an opening at the upper end, 
which produces a bubbling sound as the smoke comes out from below several 
centimeters of water (and is denicotinised in the process, it is argued). 


Sometimes, the smoker will feel very high and will collapse near the fire, 
losing some of his hair to the flames. This usually happens in the morning 
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when, still sleepy, one tries the first smoke of the day on an empty stomach. 
“Damn this water-pipe!” — one will curse with all one’s love for the dear pipe. 


The water pipe accompanies farmers to their fields. It has its place in 
every village home. At a small roadside inn in the shade of a secular banyan, 
the pipe gives exhausted travelers a revigorating moment, especially when 
the smoke is washed down with a bow] of piping hot green tea. 


Beside the popular water-pipe. the pot-shaped porcelain pipe and the 
cylindrical inlaid wood pipe with a long, curved reed stem will look like aris- 
tocrats because, in fact, they are part of the paraphernalia of a well-off per- 
son, or, as in the old days, a mandarin, who would always be accompanied 
by a foot-soldier bearing his pipe, the symbol of his authority. 


Years ago, if farmers in the plain were forced by circumstances to settle 
in the mountains, which they hated to do, they would smoke thudc Ido to pro- 
tect themselves from the “malevolent air” of those upper regions which was 
said to be the cause of fever! 

This practice, according to some scholars, gave rise to the wide spread 
habit of thudc lado smoking, a habit so strong that not a few young 
Vietnamese students today can be seen smoking their water-pipes in 
Moscow or Berlin. 


May 1992 





Threat to. & fine hadition 


Rich peopie spawned by the market economy are spoiling the unique 
architecture of Ha Noi, a garden city with a deliciously old-fashioned charm. 
They defy both common sense and good taste with their ubiquitous semicir- 
cular arches, Roman vaults, Grecian pillars and baroque balconies. 


My architect friend Christian Pedelahore, an expert on the Indochinese 
style, was shocked by this deluxe vandalism. “What I deplore most is that the 
Vietnamese workers are going to lose the taste for well done jobs that has 
characterised your artisanal tradition,” he said. 


Pedelahore compared certain slap-dash construction in the south with the- 
simple masonry of ancient temples and colonial buildings. 
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It’s true that the Vietnamese are known to be very serious workers. They 
are careful, patient, true to the tradition of wet rice culture which they have 
practised for several thousand years. 


As nature in Viét Nam can be good and harsh at the same time, agricul- 
ture requires great effort, particularly in the basin of the Red River where 
farmers are constantly threatened by floods, droughts and typhoons. 


Water is a permanent problem. There may be too little or too much of it. 
To cover a mdu (3,600 sq.m) of land with just one centimetre of water, a man, 
armed with scoop, will have to spend from four to five days, working non- 
stop-from seven to eight hours a day. 


To prevent flooding an extensive dyke system has been built in the north, 
on a total length on more than 3,000 km which, in terms of the sweat and 
brawn it cost, is no less monumental than the Great Wall in China or the 
Egyptian pyramids. 

The tough school of rice culture has trained excellent artisans, and known 
far and wide are the silk from Ha Dong, mother of pearl inlays from Bac 
Ninh and Nam Dinh, bronze articles from Ngii X4 and Hué, sleeping mats 
from Kim Son, and ceramics from Méng Cay and Bat Trang. 


A fine tradition would be lost if people no longer knew how to derive sat- 
isfaction from well done jobs. 


June 1993 





A house om tilts im the plains’ 


In my college days, I was fascinated by René Clair’s film The Ghost Goes 
West. It is the story of an American millionaire who buys a castle in Europe 
and has it transported all the way to the United States. 


What seems to be an analogy has taken place in Vietnam, although the 
hero, a friend of mine, is no millionaire at all. 


A technician drafted for the war against the Americans, Khué fought for 
twelve years in the south. After he was demobilized with the rank of a cap- 


1. Houses on stilts are not common on the plains. 
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tain Khué was assigned to the Ministry of Forestry. An independent and 
somewhat romantic man he resigned after seven years at the ministry and 
took up residence at his home village about five kilometers from the town of 
Ha Dong near Ha Ni. He now lives there with his family in a vast house on 
stilts, making a living by growing fruit and vegetables. 


The house, which is made entirely of wood and bamboo, and which owes 
its solidity to an ingenious system of tenons and mortises, was originally 
built in a Thai village in Hoa Binh province. Its owner and Khué’s father, 
who went to that mountain region to try his luck, became blood brothers. 


The two men are now long dead, but relations between their families 
remain very closed. That was why the son of the highlander decided to give his 
father’s house to Khué, and that he did to round off his offer was worth telling. 


First the house had to be taken to pieces and that took eighty men a whole day. 


Then the while timber-work as well as the straw for roofing were trans- 
ported over a distance of almost two hundred kilometers; first on the back of 
buffaloes and then on several vans; up to Khué’s place. 


There, the same foreman who had supervised the construction of the orig- 
inal house, and ten other Thai spent two full months putting the parts togeth- 
er. They refused all pay but gladly accepted the food, and of course, the 
drinks. They drank two hundred liters of rice wine. 


One Sunday in summer, Khué invited us to come and we were able to 
spend the whole morning in the calm, restful atmosphere of the place. 

The house was empty of all furniture, with the exception of a small altar 
for Buddha and the bamboo-covered floor was cool under our feet. 

We made a tour of the lush “orchard cum kitchen garden” and were then 
served by the host with green tea, sweet potato and fermented glutinous rice 
of a purple kind. 

“We’ve well removed from the maelstrom of New York,” observed my 
French friend, Ms.Coquelin. 


“It’s a luxury to live in this house,” added her Canadian companion, Ms. 
Linda Demers. 


By “Luxury,” perhaps, Ms.Demers wants to mean the human quality of 
this mode of life. 


August 1992 
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Desserts’ common seme and humour 


Despite progress in industrialisation and urbanisation Viét Nam remains 
in essence an agricultural country with over eighty percent of its population 
living in the rural areas. 

And the peasants of traditional Vietnam, like their counterparts every- 
where in the world, are known for their horse sense and humour. 

Examples of this abound in Chéo, the folk opera originating from the 
basin of the Red River, the seat of the Viét culture. 

In Ti Thirc, the story of a man of letters in quest of a fairyland, the ser- 
vant constantly turns to ridicule the Shangri La of his master’s dream. 

In Quan Am Thi Kinh, the piece on a bonze ordained Bodhisattva, the 
clown seats himself on the altar, and, with eyes closed and hands clasped, 
imitates Buddha in meditation. When asked if he wanted to get married, he 
jumps down with alacrity in order not to miss the chance. 

The Vietnamese are no metaphysical animal. In all matters they want to 
remain on the human level, being a stranger to all things solemn and grandiose. 

The people’s common sense leads to a huge sense of humour, which has 
helped them keep their optimism through all the ups and downs of their country. 

To them a mandarin seeing the chance of a lawsuit is like an ant smelling 
larded joint: 


“Make yourself a mandarin and you can afford to be unjust,” they say. 
Or, “Jf you have money, people will listen 
to any silly things you can say.” 


Ca dao (popular songs) that poke fun at anybody: 

“Don't waste your breath marrying a student. 

His elongated body takes too much cloth to clad. 

All day long he roams about, his books under his arm 

At night he takes the lamp all for himself and wants to be left alone.” 


The privileged are a special target: 
“Poor, you are an outcast 
Successful at court exams 

You'll have a thousand friends.” 
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Humour is injected into bitterness when the sorry fate of concubines is deplored: 
“Sad is the fate of a concubine: 

Transplanting, ploughing all day long, 

At night all alone, 

No husband, no sleeping mat, 

Alone with the biting cold.” 


In the case of widows who have to wait three years to remarry, compas- 
sion is mixed with humour: 

“A widow, I feel like a boat adrift. 

Crying over my lot 

I have to wait three years in an empty room 

While outside the wind blows and the bamboo sways. 

How much of springtime will be left for me?” : 


Even clerics are not spared: 

“The monk is deep in prayer 

When a young woman passes by 

On her way to the fields to catch crabs, 
Heart aflutter, he pushes aside the saint book 
And runs after her. 

‘Which way has she gone?’ He wonders 

His fingers toying with the string of beads.” 


At times common sense verges on rebellion: 
“Mandarins come and go while people stay on.” 


Or, 
“Stone stelae will wear out in a hundred years 


What is passed on by word of mouth remains indelible 
in a thousand years.” 


In spicy stories, humour can be even more piercing. 
May 1993 





In traditional Viét Nam the commune islet, encircled by a bamboo hedge 
and floating amidst rice paddies, is an autonomous administrative, econom- 
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ic and cultural unit. Royal prescriptions cede to the village custom, pro- 
claims an old saying. 


Each village has its tutelary genie, its communal rules and its own customs. 
However, this isolation is tempered by quite a widespread practice, the giao 
hiéu or giao hdo, an agreement between two or more neighbouring villages 
and sometimes between several distant villages. This alliance is rooted in dif- 
ferent traditions: villages of the common ancient beliefs. Allied villages never 
take legal proceedings against each other, give mutual aid in case of floods, 
typhoons, fire or epidemics, and fight together against pirates. The people of 
one village often send a delegation and presents to the common festivals of the 
twinned village and the villages organise joint festival every five or ten years. 


Van X4 and Van Lam villages lie 20km apart in two different districts of 
former Ha Nam Ninh Province, now Ha Nam, Nam Dinh, and Ninh Binh 
provinces, in the Song Héng (Red River) Delta. But they are closely united 
by spiritual links, their tutelary genii said to be husband and wife. 


Legend has it that in the dynasty of the Ly, in the 11'- early 13" cen- 
turies, there lived at Van X4 Village a fisherman called Cao Van Phtic and 
at Van Lam Village a woman named Tir Thi Lang who earned her living 
catching field crabs and snails. Poor as they were their hearts were mines of 
kindness and benevolence. Fate let them to meet at the market and they 
became a happy couple. 


One day, while hoeing in the field, they found two strange-looking eggs. 
The eggs were very hard and could not be cooked or broken. They hatched 
two snakes, one marked on the belly “elder” and the other “younger.” As 
they had no child the couple surrounded them with love. 


The husband who knew several recipes of popular medicine succeeded in 
checking a horrible epidemic at Van X4. The couple engaged in charity until 
the end of their lives. The grateful population erected a temple to the mem- 
ory of Cao Van Phtic at Van X4. Some time later, beside the temple a well 
was formed where the two tutelary snakes came to shelter. Another temple 
devoted to Lady Lang, wife of Phtic, was built at Van Lam. The same year a 
big flood inundated the region causing a huge breach on the dyke protecting 
the villages. The snakes went out to the dyke and inflated their bodies to 
form a giant dam to check the rising waters. 


The worship of the divine spouses led to the alliance of Van X4 and Van 
Lam villages, alliance marked by customs that have been piously handed 
down through generations. 
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The death anniversaries of the two genies are celebrated together and 
though separated the two villages today bear the same name of Van Xa 


To show their mutual respect even now the villagers greet one another 
when they happen to meet on the road by calling indiscriminately the other 
Uncle or Aunt. Thus an old man of the former Van X4 would address a child 
of the old Van Lam as Uncle. The same happens to an old villager of Van 
Lam Village. 


Mutual aid is effected in more than one occasion: reinforcement of the 
local dikes and mutual relief in case of flooding, assistance in fish rearing 
and fishing, participation in festivals organised in either village with the 
holding of commemorative popular games such as fish net dancing, or fairy 
dances to invoke the happy union of the divine spouse, etc. 


The big commemorative festival is held every ten years with the cost cov- 
ered by voluntary donations from both villages, people contributing accord- 
ing to their finances. The money comes from the sale of fish raised in the 
ponds of the two communal houses which also cater for other expenses made 
in common by the two villages. 


There still is at the village of the divine female spouse a very deep well 
where, according to legend, the water communicates with the Red River. To 
send a message to the village of the husband genie, it is put in a grapefruit 
and dropped into the well. The fruit then follows the underground current to 
reach its destination. 


21 November 1999 





A vittt to « few scholars’ villages 


Although the Déng Son culture (Bronze Age) is the substratum of the cul- 
ture of the Viét! the influence of Confucianism coming from China marked 
it deeply, particularly through the mandarin bureaucracy, recruited by means 
of triennial competition. This had a strong impact on popular culture of 
which villages are the depositaries. 


1. Or Kinh — majority people of Viét Nam (over 85 percent of the population) 
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In this respect, a visit to a few villages in the suburbs of Ha Noi with cul- 
tural traditions and known for the large number of laureates of those competi- 
tions who had been born there, would be greatly significant. So, two weeks 
after Tét, we decided to make a brief visit to four villages of Thanh Tri district 
south of Ha Noi: Dai Tir, Hoanh Cung, Ta Thanh Oai (T6) and Kim Lé (La). 


Dai Tir, eighteen kilometers from Ha N6i, still keeps not far from its 
entrance a vestige of the First Indochina War: a blockhouse which was part 
of the French defence line named after General De Lattre de Tassigny. It was 
built in 1950 following the liberation of the Vietnam-China border by the 
Vietnamese guerrillas, and aimed at creating ano man’s land around the Red 
River delta to protect it against the Vietnamese offensive. For a long time, 
the Dai Tir blockhouse has been turned into a tea stall where passers-by will 
stop to eat a candy or smoke hookah. On the other hand, villagers set up in 
1994 a memorial in honour of the victor over the French, H6 Chi Minh, a 
Confucian nationalist scholar with Marxist ideas. One is moved when seeing 
people come on ritual days to pray and make offerings of incense and flow- 
ers to that patriot who was an avowed atheist. Dai Tir is also proud to be the 
birthplace of two doctors of literature while many villages can boast of no 
laureates. We were able to visit the family shrine of Doctor Nguyén Chinh 
(1562-7), a place for meditation set in a charming little garden. 


Leaving Dai Tit we went five kilometers to come to Hoanh Cung, a vil- 
lage where master Chu Van An (?-1370) taught for long years. Ironically 
enough, the stone stele dedicated to him was still standing in a petrol depot 
provisionally set up by the army at the time of the American air war escala- 
tion in the 1970’s. Chu Van An, regarded as the exemplary teacher, was a 
scholar with a national reputation of vast knowledge and extreme upright- 
ness. A doctor of literature, he was rector of our first university, located in 
the Temple of Literature in Ha N6i. Having petitioned the king in vain for the 
execution of seven dishonest mandarins, he resigned from his post, trained 
many disciples several of whom held high State offices. 


We were pleasantly surprised by the sight in Hoanh Cung of a procession 
in honour of Chu Van An as part of the spring festival held at the village. For 
a dozen years now, such socio-religious celebrations have been taking place 
in the countryside: a sign of a spontaneous return to spirituality after thirty 
years of war. 

Our third stop was the village of T6 (Ta Thanh Oai) which prides itself on 


the record number (12) of laureates of triennial competitions and the achieve- 
ments of the famous Ngo clan with its eminent historians and writers. The 
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most remarkable figure was without doubt Ng6 Thi Nham (1746-1803) whose 
hapless destiny was that of an intellectual torn between conflicting ideologies, 
between ethics and politics. A doctor of literature at the age of thirty, he was 
minister at the Lé court, under figurehead kings manipulated by Trinh 
seigneurs. Relinquishing the Confucian principle of absolute loyalty to the 
legitimate dynasty (the Lé), he sided with King Quang Trung, the leader of 
the Tay Son peasant movement who defeated the Chinese army of invasion 
which was then occupying the capital. A brilliant strategist, diplomat, man of 
letters, commentator of Zen Buddhism, he was beaten to death on orders from 
the victorious Nguyén king and his name was erased from the doctors’ stele 
in Temple of Literature in Ha N6i. At present, one may visit his grave and 
temple at T6 village. There was also located the temple dedicated to the 
Queen of Mussels with her statue in a realistic style: she was a beautiful coun- 
try woman who was looking for mussels in the river. King Lé Hoan who was 
leading an army north to repel an invading Chinese army caught sight of her, 
fell in love with her, and made her his second-ranking queen. 


Our last stop was the village of La (Kim Li), three kilometres distant, 
which was famous for being the native place of Nguyén Van Siéu (1799- 
1872) and the site of his grave and temple. The people of Ha Ndi praise his 
prose as “divine”. He also designed the Temple of Jade Mountain (Ngoc 
Son), the charming shrine which graces an islet on the Lake of the Restored 
Sword in the centre of the city. 


At Li, we also visited the communal house dedicated to the cult of a hero 
living in the period of the legendary Hing kings. In 1953, it was razed to the 
ground by French troops toward the end of the First Indochina War, in 
reprisal against the guerrillas who had assembled there to attack the nearby 
Bach Mai airfield and destroyed 27 planes sitting there. Twenty-seven guer- 
rillas were subsequently captured and executed. A furnishing drive has 
begun to rebuild the communal house. 


Lu was the site of the temple dedicated to a Lé king. Before ascending the 
throne, the latter had to live in clandestineness in Lu, himself and his mother 
earning a livelihood from the making of cém, a delicacy made from pounded 
glutinous rice. Known in our folklore as Chia Chém, his financial situation at 
the time is described by a phrase: “No nhu Chia Chém” (as heavily indebted 
as prince Chém). Let us note that Li is reputed for the excellent cém made 
there, and also for the tasty pastry cdm cooked with it as the main ingredient. 


Our last visit when at Lu was to the home and garden of a highly sym- 
pathetic personality, Hoang Dao Thiy, who died in 1994 at the age of 98. A 
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pioneer of the boy scout movement in Viét Nam. this patriot joined the 1945 
revolution in its first days. A colonel in the People’s Army, he organized its 
liaison and communications department. As a student of Vietnamese 
culture, he left excellent studies of Ha N6i. 


April 1996 





A village of Learned men 


In ancient Viét Nam, the four social classes were listed in the following 
order of priority: learned men, peasants, artisans and traders. Education was 
honoured for two reasons: based essentially on Confucian humanities, it 
taught people correct social behaviour; it could also lead to membership of 
the mandarinate, a source of inestimable privileges. 


Some villages prided themselves on the number of learned men they pro- 
duced, in particular those who passed the difficult triennial exams. It was often 
one graduate out of one hundred candidates, one post-graduate out of two hun- 
dred. Doctorate holders among the latter were even more difficult to find. 


Hanh Thién (Nam Dinh Province) was one of these privileged villages. It 
lies in the former province of Son Nam south of Thang Long capital city (Ha 
N6i), a province famous for its cultural traditions. 


Geomancers attribute the literary vocation of Hanh Thién to its favourable 
topography. According to them, every site may be benefic (i.e imbued with 
benefic vital breath) or malefic. The Blue Dragon (Thanh Long) incarnates the 
benefic breaths while the White Tiger (Bach H6) represents malefic breaths. 
The prosperity of a village depends on its geographical position, the orienta- 
tion of its public buildings, particularly the orientation of its communal house. 
It has happened that all the inhabitants of the village suffered from conjunc- 
tivitis because the communal house was wrongly oriented. 


Hanh Thién, for its part, benefits from excellent geomantic conditions. Its 
territory assumes the shape of a fish surrounded by a canal, the Boi Chu 
canal, which empties into a tributary of the Red River. The water which 
flows all the year round allows the Fish to frolic freely. The eye of the sacred 
animal is represented by a well located in a small temple at the end of the 
village, which is construed as its head. Its navel lies at the village entrance 
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in the form of a hole in the ground with size of a basket. The old men take 
zealous care of the well and the hole: if water of the well is soiled, all the vil- 
lagers will have sore eyes, and if the hole is dirtied there will be an unwed 
mother in the commune. South of the village is a seed-bed in the form of an 
ink-pad. To the East is an oblong plot of land resembling a brush pen. The 
frolicking fish, the pen and the ink-pad, is there anything better to justify the 
academic and mandarinal gains of Hanh Thién! 


You can laugh but not a few men and women of the village give credit to 
this geomantic interpretation. In fact, there is something to support that belief! 


Under the traditional educational system, (triennial contests through 
exams in Chinese characters) Hanh Thién counted 92 postgraduates (ctr 
nhdn), 72 doctors of humanities (tién sf), 210 bachelors (i tai). Under the 
Nguyén Dynasty, this village held the national record with 88 rién st and cit 
nhdn, while the runner-up villages had only 42 (Dong Ngac, Ha Dong 
province), and 32 (La Ha, Quang Binh province). 


Caution is needed in taking these figures because there still are no offi- 
cial statistics on the matter. 


In a book on Viét Nam’s culture! the author reflects the common opinion 
by citing M6 Trach (Hai Duong province) at the head of the honour jist with 
32 doctors of humanities including a Trang Nguyén (First Laureate) during 
the period from the late 13" century to 1731. 


One can fully appreciate the value of the above-mentioned figures only if 
one knows that among the thousands and thousands of villages, many did in 
vain aspire to have only one or two bachelors. 


9 August 1998 





The village of adhe? 


The staff of foreign embassies who live at Giang V6, Ha N6i, may not 
know that the area used to be a part of the thirteen agricultural colonies, or 


1. Dam Van Chi, Lich s#Van héa Viét Nam (The History of Vietnamese Culture — 
Youth Publishing House, Hé6 Chi Minh City, 1992). 
2. See page 220 
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trai,! formed in the 11"" century by peasants from Lé Mat village on the other 
side of the Red River. 


How Lé Mat itself was founded is an interesting story. A princess of the Ly 
dynasty while sailing on the Thién Ditc River? was abducted by a water monster. 
A big reward was offered for anyone who could save her and a poor fisher- 
man from Lé Mat volunteered for it. He brought the princess home after 
killing the monster. 


The fisherman of the Hoang family thus became the patron saint of both Lé 
Mat and new hamlets. Every year now, on the twenty third day of the third lunar 
month, a big festival is held at L¢ Mat with the participation of people from the 
former hamlets most of which have been transformed into urban streets. 


When we went to Lé Mat on the thirteen of the first month of the year of 
the Rooster to attend the anniversary of the village’s tutelary god, we were 
surprised to see that macadam roads had replaced dirt roads and modern 
buildings had sprung up where thatched huts used to be. We were also 
pleased to note that despite the fast pace of urbanization the village had lost 
none of its old charm. The communal house, in spite of heavy US bombings 
in 1972, was still there together with its imposing portal, its secular banyan 
and its moon-shaped pond. The Snake Dance that reconstructs story of the 
abducted princess was an adaptation by folklorist Van Thinh on the basis of 
snatches from old dances and tunes passed on from generation to generation. 


The water monster was impersonated by ten persons who crawled all over 
the court of the communal house, draped in a scaly material. The animal 
coiled and uncoiled itself with extraordinary agility, to the quick rhythm of 
drums beaten by little boys and girls clad in muliticolour clothes. It sprang 
right and left to dodge the blows the hero was raining on it with his sword; 
it counter attacked viciously; it weakened and finally writhed in agony to the 
cheers of spectators who formed a compact wall around the court. 


The ritual, which normally lasts one hour and a half, sometimes includes 
a parade of a jar filled with water from communal pond, a symbol of rice cul- 
ture, or a carp as a reminder of the trade plied by the patron saint. The leg- 
endary snake itself is supposed to be the ancestor of the symbolic dragon of 
Viét Nam. 


1. All the former hamlets are now in Ba Dinh, one of the four inner precincts of Ha Noi. 
2. Now the Day river. 
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Lé Mat is known throughout the country for its singular trade of snake 
breeding which has been developed into a regular industry. Snakes from the 
viliage are sold in China and many other parts of the world for their excel- 
lent medicinal properties. Steeped in strong rice alcohol, they provide tonics 
for rheumatism and virility. 

There are two recommended courses for older men seeking the aphrodisi- 
ac qualities of snake preserved in rice alcohol. 

One is a course of three separate intakes using cobra, copper head and 
krait snakes. 

The other is a stronger remedy requiring five intakes of cobra, copper- 
head, krait, grass snakes and the dendrophis. 


Younger men are warned not to undertake the above treatment. 
March 1992 





The village of the tomtom 


I have never seen tom-toms so large in Viét Nam. The 1.8m tall and 1.6m 
wide tympana are made out of the skins of two big buffaloes. This sacred 
tom-tom is hung at a beam of the communal house during major spring or 
autumn festivals as part of the ritual procession. 


We are now at Doi Son Village, Duy Tién District, Ha Nam Province in 
the Song Héng (Red River) Delta, about 57km south of Ha Noi. Doi Son lies 
at the foot of the beautiful hill of Long Ddi or Dai Son to which the village 
owes its name. Steps lead to the hilltop and the Doi Son Pagoda, hidden 
behind a nest of verdure, a real haven of peace and meditation. The pagoda 
was built in the 12'" century but was almost completely demolished by the 
occupationist army of China’s Ming Dynasty in the 15'" century and by suc- 
cessive wars later. There remain some precious vestiges: six statues of the 
Buddhist guardian genies (Kim Cuong) carved in stone, a statue of the 
Buddha Di Lac (Maitreya) in bronze, decorative terracotta pieces, and a 
stone stele Sting Thién Dién Linh (1121) in tribute to King Ly Nhan Tong, 
which mentions for the first time the water puppetry art of Viét Nam. 

Apart from this hilltop pagoda Doi Son also houses another temple of rel- 


atively recent origins which may have contributed to Doi Son also being 
called the Village of the Tom-toms. This is in fact a modest funeral monu- 
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ment dedicated to a semi-historic personage, Nguyén Tién Nang, also called 
Trang Sdm (Thunder Doctor). After helping Lé Lai (15"" century) to drive 
away the Ming invaders, this valiant warrior reportedly settles in this region 
and taught the population the art of making tom-toms which he brought from 
his native province of Thanh Héda. 


Today Doi Tam, one of the six hamlets of the village, is enjoying a high- 
er living standard than the six hamlets of the village, thanks to this traditional 
trade practised over centuries. Its tom-toms are sold nation-wide and even 
exported to Laos, Thailand, Hong Kong, Japan and other countries. 


The making of tom-toms has a familial touch. I have talked with some 
family chiefs with extensive experience making the huge drums. These 
include Pham Thé Quynh, 86; Pham Chi Co, 90; and Pham Chi Bang, 75. All 
the children of the last-mentioned work with him. The hamlet’s youth take on 
small jobs at the workshop from when they are just 10 or 11 years old. They 
will not quit the village because they can find a stable means of income. 


Since the end of the war more than twenty years ago and especially with 
the enactment of the déi mdi policy (renovation) in 1986 which has brought 
about tremendous improvement to the economy, our country has embarked 
on a real movement of restoration of cultural and religious traditions. 


Temples, pagodas, village festivals, ceremonies and processions need 
tom-toms and drums of all sizes and forms. 


Joys and sorrows, profane or sacred, celebration or mourning, life in our 
country is marked by the tom-tom. Of all musical instruments, the tom-tom 
is without doubt the most popular in Viét Nam. Its sounds, whether light or 
deafening, slow or pressing, calm or impetuous, permeate our legends and 
myths, our history and daily occupations, in the past and at present. There will 
be much to say about our tom-tom culture. We will come back to this again. 


24 October 1999 





The village of bowls 


Following the re-opening of the Sino-Vietnamese border Ham Long 
Street in Ha N6i has been flooded with Chinese crockery. The street, former- 


ly so quiet, is now one of the many new commercial areas frequented by 
Hanoiains, provincials and not a few foreigners. They come to buy shoddy 
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products from Guangxi province which are far cry from the fine porcelain 
that is the pride of Jiangxi. 


People of taste, however, prefer the traditional porcelain made at Bat 
Trang. The village, which I visited last Sunday together with Ada and Louis 
Puiseux, is on the left bank of the Red River, about 15 km from Hanoi. Its 
name is immortalised in this popular song: 


“T wish I could marry you, my dear 
Then I'd buy Bat Trang’s bricks 
With which I'd build and build 

I'd build a half-moon pond 

For you to wash your feet.” 


Bat Trang (bat-bowl, trang-workshop) was famous for its bdt dan, the 
kind of bowls widely used in the valley of the Red River, and for its partic- 
ularly solid bricks for the construction of rain water tanks and those “half- 
moon ponds” which were the dream of young village males. 


Bat Trang’s potters were admired for their great dexterity: without the 
assistance of moulds, they could form bowls identical in shape and size. As 
early as four centuries ago, the village was able to make glazes of different 
colours for its own use. In addition to the common ivory white, there were 
green, blue, dark yellow and light brown glazes. Furnished products, rang- 
ing from chandeliers, incense burners, cases, cups and flasks, were real 
works of art. 


In the mid 1950s, with the construction of the vast irrigation system of 
Bac Hung Hai, the old village, very pretty with its thatched huts and primi- 
tive workshops, almost disappeared, and many of the inhabitants moved to 
other places. In 1958, a new village was built with government assistance. 


Today, Bat Trang is a market town, with solid houses, shops and partial- 
ly mechanised workshops. Artisans either run their own businesses or work 
for private companies, the most important of which is Artex (Arts and Crafts 
Export Corporation Limited). Artex has customers in many parts of Europe 
and Asia including France and Hong Kong. 


Another good sign: Bat Trang’s products have appeared in shops in Ham 
Long and Déng Xuan streets and in restaurants that cater to a refined clientele. 


February 1993 
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OLA forges till go thong 


‘The three of us — my Swedish friends Agneta and Rolf and I — started off 
very early and cycled at a leisurely pace in the direction of Ha Dong, a 
peaceful township eleven kilometres from Ha Noi. 


Just outside the small town, we turned left and went along the muddy 
Nhué River, pedalling slowly, charmed by the unspoiled beauty of the rural 
landscape of banana farms, secular banyan trees, bamboo hedges and thatch 
roofed village inns. 


Finally, we arrived at Da Si village which, though mainly living on agri- 
culture, is known far and wide for its highly skilled blacksmiths. 


Twice a year, in spring (the 17" day of the 2" lunar month) and in Autumn 
(the 17'* day of the 8" month) local blacksmiths will commemorate their 
common ancestor with lavish offerings and solemn processions. 


All the rites are presided over by the head of the guild (trim phuong in 
Vietnamese), who also represents the first line of descent. To him will go the 
head of the sacrificial pig. 


Further down on the hierarchical ladder are the “toat” or head of the sec- 
ond line who will get the neck of the pig, and the “kheo” or leaders of the 
third, fourth and fifth lines, who each will receive a trotter from the animal. 


A workshop is a place where a whole family work, each member assigned 
to a specific job. The head of the family, the most skilled worker, will pass 
all the secret of the trade to the younger generation. 


An apprentice, for his initiation, will have to offer a big party, with gener- 
ous gifts to his master, to whom he will be bound morally for the rest of his life, 
true to the proverb that says “Sdng tét, Chét gid” (Living a teacher should be 
offered gifts every Tét; dead, he should be commemorated every year). 


Old as it is blacksmithery did not play any important role in the village’s 
economy in the old days. It grew considerably in the ‘50s and now involves 
almost 90 percent of the population of 500 households. 


Workshops operate full tilt even during harvest time. Their products — 
knives, scissors, chisels — are sold everywhere, in Ha N6i, at markets on the 
Sino-Vietnamese border, in cities in the south. Their quality is creditably 
guaranteed by the names of producers stamped on them. 
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Each of my Swedish friends proudly brought home from Da Si a kitchen 
knife which, they said, would remind them of workshops in their own coun- 
try in the Middle Ages. 


October 1993 





The pride of La Kuyén 


I can imagine what could happen to our planet if it collided with a stray 
of star from a distant galaxy and lots of things that exist only in fancy, but I 
could not believe my ears when a friend of mine who is in foreign trade, told 
me: “We are making sculptured coffins of rare wood for export.” 


Vietnamese-made coffins for export! That’s a crazy story, even to my 
fanciful mind. 


Then, when I think of it again, the idea did not sound absurd at all. Why 
not? That’d be international recognition of the skills of the carpenters and 
sculptures of La Xuyén. 


La Xuyén, a village in the delta of the Red River, was part of the ancient 
province of Son Nam well known for its men of letters, poets, festivals, and, 
in particular, artisans. 


In particular, La Xuyén is famous for its carpenters and sculptors. Legend 
has it that in the 10" century carpenters from the village were mobilised by 
General Lé Hoan when the country was up in arms against a Chinese inva- 
sion force coming from the sea. The chief of the contingent, who died in 
action, was given the posthumous title of Great Mandarin and was made the 
guardian saint of the village. 


The present communal house and the temple dedicated to the Saint Mother 
Liéu Hanh are the depositories of a wealth of wood sculpture that will amaze any 
art-lovers. The framework beneath the roof is richly adorned with dragons pay- 
ing homage to the moon or spouting rain, carps going up cascades in the process 
of mutation into dragons, clouds, flowers, garlands and other traditional designs. 
In the hands of skilled native artisans, wood becomes vibrant with life. 


Cabinet making is another pride of La Xuyén. Each house there can boast 
a masterpiece of some sort — a massive couch or a cupboard inlaid with 
mother of pearl flowers, birds or mythical characters. 
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In fact, carpenters, cabinet makers and sculptures from La Xuyén are known 
far and wide in the country. Their products can be found even in Thailand. 
Malaysia, Indonesia, New Caledonia, Canada, France and other countries. 


June 1993 





Traditional sith of Ha Dong 


I was introduced to Mitsui, a Japanese American, a short time after her 
arrival in Ha Noi. Having learned about the excellent quality of Van Phiic 
silk, she asked me to take her and Bob Krauss, her companion, a distin- 
guished columnist of the Honolulu Advertiser, to that village. 


We were amply compensated for the fatigue of our trips in oppressively 
hot weather: eleven kilometres to Ha Dong by bus followed by a pedicab ride 
of two kilometres. 


Mitsui bought 35 metres of beautiful /ua Van, watered silk embroidery 
with designs of chrysanthemum, bamboo leaf and the Han character meaning 
Longevity. We were all pleased with this visit to a place renowned for its silk- 
weaving tradition, from which President Hé Chi Minh launched his appeal for 
national resistance in 1946, on the eve of the first Indochina War. On the 
moss-grown gate of the village we saw a couplet which read: “At dawn, as 
soon as cocks start crowing and dogs barking, looms begin to hum.” 


Indeed, along the village lanes, we heard them humming. Legend has it 
that here is the cradle of sericulture in Ha Dong province. The patron saint 
of that craft is La Thi Nga, a woman believed to live in the 7" or 8" century, 
in the time of Chinese rule. and also worshipped as tutelary god of the 
village. At the dinh (communal house) where is the shrine devoted to her, we 
could see garment making paraphernadia: a lacquered basket, scissors etc. 
Perhaps Dame La was both weaver and garment maker by trade. In her days 
in the tributes sent to the emperor of China were included all kinds of silk 
fabrics. Van Phtic craftsmen also made brocade for clothing kings and man- 
darins of Viét Nam. The silk made by them was particularly sought after 
because the fibres spun were extra-thin (to nén), beautiful and tough. 


The old province of Ha Déng, which has been merged into Ha Tay. is a 
centre of traditional sericulture. Lying close to Van Phuc is the canton of La 
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(La is an old word meaning silk) composed of seven villages! all specialis- 
ing in silk weaving. Legend has it that ten master craftsmen who were also 
skilled in the art of geomancy passing one day by the village of La Khé and 
noting the existence of a strip of land in the shape of a shuttle decided to set- 
tle there and later taught its population the skills of the silk-weaver. To this 
day, they are honoured as tutelary gods of the village. 


A local folk dictum says: Even if you have bags of money, don’t marry a 
woman from La. If you did, you would have nothing to eat but spoilt soya 
sauce and aubergine. This sally in fact hints at the rise in social position 
acquired by the women of La. As they are skilled silk weavers and earn the 
bigger part of the family’s income, the household chores, including the 
preparation of food, are more and more left to the care of their menfolk, most 
of whom are far from being good cooks. 


Each year, on the last night of the season of spring festivals, a ritual hap- 
pening takes place at the communal house: the lights are put out and for a 
few minutes boys and girls are allowed to do as they please. This brief spell 
of permissiveness is related to the cult of fertility and is believed to favour 
the breeding of silkworms and the making of silk fabrics in the coming year. 


According to the annals, the raising of mulberry and silkworms was 
known in Viét Nam as early as the time of the Hing kings (first millennium 
BC). Trinh Tiét enjoys a long standing reputation as the village of people 
raising mulberry and silkworms. Why the name of Trinh Tiét, which means 
chastity? In the 6"" century, a young woman native of the locality married a 
man in Thanh Hoa further south, where she learnt the craft of silk making. 
After the premature death of her husband, she returned home and taught the 
craft to the people of her village. Faithful to the memory of her husband, she 
did not remarry and devoted herself to the upbringing of her son, who grew 
up into a valiant warrior in the struggle against the Chinese occupiers of the 
country. After his death, he was honoured as the tutelary god of the village. 
The cult was extended to his mother and the village adopted the name of 
Trinh Tiét in memory of the virtuous woman. 


August 1994 


1. Van La, La Khé, La Ca, La Trinh, La Duong, La Phi, and Y La. 
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A pilgrimage to NU Khe (1) 


The village of Nhi Khé, about 20 kilometres south of Ha Ndi, has a two- 
fold interest for students of Vietnamese culture. It is the native place of 
Nguyén Trai, who was one of the prominent figures of Vietnamese history and 
literature; it is also the cradle of a traditional handicraft using the turning lathe. 


Some distance from Nhi Khé I could not help making a stop at Quan 
Ganh, a small locality famous for the banh day (small round cake made of 
glutinous rice) made and sold there and praised in old folk verse: 


“Whether a woman is repudiated by her husband, 
or aman made light of by his own wife, 


Let such unhappy couples come to Quan Gdnh 
to enjoy its banh day together. 


Let those who have tested the delicacy urge others to do the same, 


Aged people will be rejuvenated by 
the experience, young women will attract crowds of suitors.” 


Nhi Khé features a gate with these ideograms: “N/uckién dai tan” (Welcome 
to the distinguished guests), wide paved lanes, a park with the statue of the great 
man, and a temple dedicated to him housing two precious objects: an ancient 
portrait of Nguyén Trai and a magnificent age old blind made of fine strips of 
bamboo whose joints compose a landscape design in relief. 


It was here and in several world capitals that in 1980, UNESCO celebrat- 
ed the 6th centenary anniversary of that eminent humanist to implement a 
decision of the organisation. General Director A-M.M’ Bow explained: 
“Our epoch is the first in history to regard the totality of the world’s spiri- 
tual and material, literary and artistic supports as an indivisble heritage 
which belongs to the whole of humanity. Poets of a country are in many 
cases its messengers. They deserve even more that title when, centuries 
after their deaths, their messages are evoked in the minds of subsequent 
generations. This was the role given to the work of Nguyén Trai in the his- 
tory of Viét Nam. There his voice remains pre-eminently that of a great 
patriot tormented in his own country.” The French writer Yveline Feray 
devoted an 800 page novel to the fascinating life of that peerless man who 
has been depicted in the following poem: 
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“On lakes and rivers I have wandered so many decades 
Again the night once more | moor my sampan. 


Numberless the glancing mirrors of the waves, still the moonlight 
on the shore, 


Framed in the tangled shadows of the trees, from 
the harbour rises a trail of smoke, 


No one can bring back what is past, too often are chances lost, 
Our country still waits to be avenged, but now old age, which does 
not wait, is here. 

Lifelong I have sought always to foresee the people’s needs 


Through the long night I have held close this care, a cold covering.” 


Nguyén Trai (1380-1442) rendered invaluable services to the country as 
a strategist (he was the soul of a victorious ten-year-long war of resistance 
against Chinese Ming aggressors), political figure (minister of the Interior), 
diplomat, writer (he wrote the famous Proclamation of the Victory over the 
Wu), poet (he was the pioneer of poetry in the national language), and schol- 
ar (he was the author of a treatise of Geography). Victim of a court intrigue 
on account of his uprightness, he was killed together with almost all mem- 
bers of his family. 


His native village, Nhi Khé, has become a national centre of pilgrimage. 
It is located in Thudng Tin district (Ha Tay province) which abounds in his- 
torical memories. Nguyén Du (18"" century) was its mandarin administrator 
for two years. It was birthplace of the scholar Luong Van Can (1854-1927) 
who made a name for himself in the movement of cultural resistance to the 
French colonial administration. 


The provincial administration of Ha Tay should be praised for its deci- 
sion to undertake the task of making Nhi Khé a typical traditional village of 
the Viét ethnic majority in the Red River delta. 


August 1995 





A pilorimage to NK Khe (2) 


Nhi Khé is known as the native village of the great scholar Nguyén Trai, 
and also as the cradle of Vietnamese turner craftsmen. 
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In fact, the patron saint of the craft, Doan Tai, lived in the village of 
Khanh Van facing Nhi Khé across a stream named T6 Lich! often cited in 
the capital city’s legend and ancient history. A folksong said: 


“My village is girded by a bamboo hedge 

And the waters of the Té Lich stream 

On both banks stand rows of litchi and longan trees. 
And in the water a host of fish swim.” 


Doan Tai lived in a period spanning parts of the 17" and 18" centuries, 
at a time when the Lé kings reigned and the Trinh seigneurs ruled. Mining 
prospered together with handicrafts e.g. ceramics making in Bat Trang vil- 
lage whose products were sold to such far-away places as Japan. 


Doan Tai, whose birthplace is not known, has first settled in Khanh Van. 
Nor is it clear why he did not practise his craft in that village but later in Nhi 
Khé, from where it eventually spread to other places in the country where 
villagers migrated. 


I was born in Hemp street in the old quarter of Ha N6i. Part of that street 
together with the adjoining lane of T6 Lich were inhabited by families of 
turner craftsmen from Nhi Khé who kept shops there. The same thing 
occurred in the city of Nam Dinh, where there was a Turner’s Street (Phd 
Hang Tién), in the city of Hai Phong and the towns of Son Tay, Bac Ninh, 
and even in places in the Centre and South. In a temple built in addition to 
Khanh Van pagoda, there is a statue of the Patron Saint carved in bluish 
stone, sitting in front of two implements of his trade, also made of bluish 
stone. The family shrine of Doan Tai in Nhi Khé houses a red-and-gold lac- 
quered throne together with horizontal panels and vertical ones carrying cou- 
plets written in Han ideograms praising the Vién Nhi Than (The God having 
mastered the art of shaping objects with a lathe). Each year turner craftsmen 
from all over the country would come here to mark the anniversary of Doan 
Tai’s death, which occurred in the hundredth year of his life, as pointed out 
in a local folk saying: 


“He lived the entire hundred years of a man’s life 
And died on the 25" day of the tenth moon.” 


1. A tributary of the Red River, now partly filled up. A street in Ha N6i, where a 
flower market is held at the approach to the Tét festival, bears the name of Té Tich. 
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The trade, however, did not always bring a decent living to the craftsmen, 
as shown in this bitter complaint expressed in a folk poem of Ha Tay: 


“Do the Gods in Heaven know about my fate? 

I work hard turning out bushels for people to measure their grain with, 
I make bushels but have no grain of my own to measure, 

The more bushels I turn out, the more I grieve about my lot. 
People measure grain into and out of their bins 

With bushels that I waste my strength making.” 


Several highly skilled craftsmen died in the famine of 1945. 


Since the end of the First War of Resistance in 1954, the people of Nhi 
Khé have fared better. They now bring in two crops of rice each year and 
have improved the tools of their craft. Each household’s livelihood comes 
from two sources: rice growing supplies it with food while the craft brings in 
money for its daily expense, providing it with enough resources for some 
luxuries: Honda motorbikes, television sets, refrigerators, etc. even new 
housing. The lathe is no longer moved by means of two pedals, but by a 
smal] electric motor. But manual skill is still essential. The craftsmen make 
all kinds of objects and use all kinds of materials: wood, bamboo, buffalo 
horn, ivory, bone, plastic, shells, etc. Orders come for flower vases, machine 
parts, beads, bracelets, chessmen, curios, and so on. 


The turners of Nhi Khé contributed to the wars of resistance by making 
millions of parts of ordinance and prosthesis. Their products have begun to 
be exploited. 


August 1996 


My. Box Lives om bemai 





I was immensely pleased to see Quyét, alias BOi, at his home place, Nghi 
Tam village on Hanoi’s West Lake. At 60, my comrade in arms during the 
First Indochina War was all muscle and bone, sunburnt and full of life. 
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I had not seen him for thirty years since his demobilisation. With their 
Jobs in the civilian service, he and his wife earned barely enough to feed 
themselves and their three children. 


Now I found him in his villa furnished with imitation antiques and set in 
the middle of a garden full of bonsai and aquarium fish. Their story is typi- 
cal of the village. 


Nghi Tam, a village with a population of 2,000 and within walking dis- 
tance from the lake side Thang Lai Hotel, began centuries ago as a silk mak- 
ing village. The name actually means “good for silkworm raising.” There, a 
palace was built by King Ly Than Tong in the 12" century. It was for 
Princess Tir Hoa, who initiated villagers in sericulture. On the site of the 
palace-cocoonery, just at the entrance into the village, stands today the Kim 
Lién (Golden Lotus) pagoda, built in the 13" century. In its heyday Nghi 
Tam was also frequented by royalties and court mandarins who went there to 
bathe and to admire the famous local variety of golden bamboo. The com- 
munal house is dedicated to Princess Quynh Hoa of the Lé (15"" century), 
and Nghi Tam itself was the birthplace of Madame Thanh Quan, 18'* century 
poetess of ancient ruins and nostalgia. 


Silkworm raising is now a thing of the past because Nghi Tam has tried 
other trades. Not very long ago in a group of flower growing villages on the 
western fringe of Ha Ndi, it used to produce the best peach flowers, chrysan- 
themums, orchids and camellias. But then other growers entered into the 
competition, and Nghi Tam lost its monopoly together with a no less impor- 
tant revenue from fishing on the West Lake. 


The village then turned to other trades, growing bonsai and raising aquar- 
ium fish, which require no mean amount of patience, skills and artistry. 
These have been the main source of income for some twenty years. Now, and 
most villagers have become well off, some even quite rich. 


July 1992 





At mother of pearl village 


My Swedish friend A., returning to Ha Ndi for a lightning visit, confided 
to me: “Leaving Viét Nam after three years stay, I missed it terribly. Once, in 
New York, my son invited me to a dinner at a Chinese restaurant. As soon as 
I took chopsticks in my hand —I had almost forgotten how to use them — tears 
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came to my eyes as reminiscences of my experiences in Viét Nam came to 
my mind: snatches taken at sidewalk stalls, bicycle rides in the countryside, 
etc.” The kind of emotion created by madeleines on Proust! 


To comfort my friend, knowing that she is fond of Vietnamese handi- 
crafts, I took her one day before her departure for a visit to Chuyén MJ, the 
cradle of mother of pearl inlaying. Chuyén My, known as Chuén village, is 
located in Phi Xuyén district, Ha Tay province, about thirty kilometres from 
Ha NG@i. Its 6,000 strong population live from rice-growing and mother of 
pearl inlaying. In an average family of five, one member works full time in 
the fields, the other four devote part of their working hours to the craft when 
not in the thick of the cultivation season. Before the collapse of the East 
European bloc, their inlaid articles sold were there. In the wake of that his- 
toric upheaval, they went through difficult times. Then the policy of renova- 
tion (déi mdi) opened up to them new markets in Western Europe, Japan and 
the Southeast Asian countries. In the free market, Chuyén My has slowly 
found new customers. Of the former inlaying cooperatives there remains 
only one, headed by the competent Mrs. Vui, a strong-willed woman who has 
travelled abroad. The bigger part of the inlaying work is undertaken by indi- 
vidual families. The average monthly income per head, coming from both 
rice growing and handicraft, is about 150,000 déng (nearly US$15), which is 
quite good compared to the earning of most North Vietnamese farmers. The 
major obstacle for Chuyén Mj is the instability of the foreign market, where 
goes the most of its production. 


The material used is taken from the bivalve or spiralled shells of mol- 
lucks: the trai thwéng (common mussel) or union cunning is found in the 
rivers Thuong and Cau in Bac Giang and at Phi Xuyén (Ha Tay province), 
the 6c khdm of H6i An and Nha Trang has an iridescent shell; the Burger, 
imported from Singapore, is highly valued; in some cases the pearl oyster. 


The nacre can be inlaid into wood (preferably, the kinds called gu, trac, 
and mun), horn, shell or copper. The work calls for patience, an artistic sense 
and manual dexterity. First the craftsman must trace the designs on paper. 
Then he must cut the nacre on these patterns fragment after fragment, using 
a little saw and a file. Then with a chisel he engraves line on the nacre. Next 
he cuts hollows into the material (wood, horn, etc) into which the fragments 
of mother of pearl are to be inlaid. Finally, these are firmly attached by a 
kind of glue based on lacquer. 


The classical motifs are flowers, birds, plants, besides scenes taken from 
Sino- Vietnamese stories and even portraits. Nacre adorns trays, boxes, furni- 
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ture (chest, screen, divan, table. armchair). There are two kinds of inlaying 
work: the common kind (kfam tron) and a more sophisticated one (kham 
niém) in which the designs show a darker borderline. The kham chim (deep 
inlaying) also differs from the khdm ndi (relief inlaying) in which the 
designs stand out from the surface of the material. The choice of colour for 
each fragment of nacre calls for tasteful appreciation by the craftsman. 
Chuyén Mj has been regarded as the cradle of the art of nacre inlaying. Its 
prosperity was interrupted by the French war of reconquest (1945 — 1954). 
The village was razed to the ground and turned into a no-man’s land. It has 
been slowly restored. 


My Swedish friend and I have lit incense sticks on the altar dedicated to 
Truong Cong Thanh, the village’s tutelary spirit. An army general serving 
under the Ly royal dynasty (11" century), he gained distinction in the fight 
against northern invaders. Later, tired of court intrigues, he retired to his 
native village. He spent his leisure time picking mollusc shells from the local 
river and inlaying the nacre into cult objects, gradually improving his skills 
which he eventually taught to the local people, who came to worship him 
after his death as their village’s tutelary god. 


There are two other stories on the origin of the craft. One gives the cred- 
it of its invention to a fisherman of Thanh Héa named Nguyén Kim who 
lived in the 18" century. The beauty of his products is said to have provoked 
the envy and greed of the mandarin provincial chief who had them confiscat- 
ed on charges of lése majesté. Upon his release from custody, the man left 
the province with his family and came to make his home in Chuyén My, 
where he taught his trade to the local people, some of whom later went to Ha 
Noi and settled in the village of Ctru Lau. This village was eventually 
destroyed by the French colonial administration which built on its site a 
street called Tray street (Pho Hang Khay, the trays and other objects made 
and sold there were often inlaid with nacre), later dubbed Paul Bert street 
(after a French governor general). Now the street has taken back its original 
name of Phé Hang Khay. 

According to another legend, the author of the trade was a man named 
Va Van Kim, a native of Chuyén My, who started inlaying bits of nacre into 
combs. After his death, his son Ngan and a number of his fellow villagers 
came to Ha NOi and settled in Pho Hang Khay. 


December 1995 
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The grapefrrt village 


Mere mention of the Budi (grapefruit) village, southwest of the West 
Lake (H6 Tay) in Ha N6i speaks volumes to elderly Hanoians. 


In reality, Ké Budi is a cluster of about a dozen villages lying in many 
cartons (subdivisions of a district). Here was formed, by the confluence of 
two rivers, a strip of land called Gd Ma (Ghost Strip), so called because it 
was the spot where convicts sentenced to death were decapitated. It was 
widely believed that on the market day before the New Year (Tét) the ghosts 
came back from hell to buy things among the living, obliging merchants to 
verify the coins by dropping them into a water basin. The infernal money 
would float because they were made of paper. A legend still persists about 
the Tutelary Genie of Budi village: a peanut oil merchant one day threw him- 
self into the confluence. This self sacrifice saved the grievously sore eyes of 
a king of the Ly dynasty. 

In the colonial days the French called Budi the “Paper village.” This tra- 
ditional craft fed several villages which specialised in manufacturing differ- 
ent kinds of paper — absorbent paper to write ideograms on with a brush pen 
(gidy ban); paper for the royal ordinances (gidy /énh); paper for the making 
of gilded leaves (gidy quy); yellow saffron paper for royal diplomas award- 
ed to the genies (gidy sdc, gid'y nghé); and raw paper for packing (gidy moi). 


The essential raw material for all this is the bark of the cdy dé (rham- 
moneuron balansae) originating in the Midland. Making the paper involved a 
lot of sweat and toil. Men crushed the bark (already soaked and boiled) in large 
millstones with heavy wooden hammers weighing scores of kilos. The village 
resounded with the thud of hammers from the first crowing of the cock tll 
midday. The paper paste was diluted in wooden vats filled with water and a 
kind of sap used as binding matter. The women put the product thus obtained 
into wooden frames stretched with canvas. The sheets were then removed one 
by one and laid out to dry after the water squeezed out by a press. 


The black silk called /inh was another specialty of Budi. Skirts and 
trousers made of linh were the latest fashion of female elegance in northern 
Viét Nam. This fabric was sold in all capitals of French Indochina. 


Silk and paper were sold in the biggest market of the region (Budi market 
in Yén Thai village, formerly exemplary for its good manners and customs), 
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the terminus of a tramway line (abandoned for more than a decade now). The 
line crossed the ancient quarter of Ha Ndi before running along a road of 
about three kilometres called “paper village road” by the French (Thuy Khué 
street today). 


Near Budi Market, which remains very busy on the six market days each 
month, is the temple dedicated to the patron saint of the paper making indus- 
try, Thai Luan. 


Last but not least, contributing to the celebrity of Budi region is also the 
Budi School (Trudng Budi) although it is actually located in Thuy Khué village. 


Founded in 1907 as the Collége du Protectorat, it was at first a junior high 
school. In 1930 it was upgraded to secondary level and became the Lycée du 
Protectorat. 


Under the colonial administration, the Lycée du Protectorat and the 
Lycée Albert Sarraut destined for children of the French and the privileged 
sectors of the Vietnamese society, were the only institutions offering second- 
ary level education in northern Viét Nam. 


During the first half of the 20" century till the 1945 Revolution which 
liberated the country, the students of Budi school engaged in discreet patri- 
otic activities which sometimes broke out into violent protests (boycott of the 
tramway, strikes in support of the militants Phan Chau Trinh and Phan Boi 
Chau). It supplied the cream of the Vietnamese intelligentsia who made 
effective contributions to the two wars of independence (1946-1954 and 
1965-1975) and to national construction in all fields. 


Since 1945, the Lycée du Protectorat has changed its name into the Chu 
Van An High School after a model educator of Viét Nam in the 14" century. 


22 February 1998 


Memories of the village 
of pln leat bat 


The conical palm leaf hat is a faithful companion of the Vietnamese 
farmer when it protects against sun and rain, both hard beating in the trop- 
ics. This headgear featuring a superannuated grace is part of a romance. An 
old folk song says: 
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“Passing the bridge, I tilt my palm leaf hat to have a look at it 
The length of its spans is a measure of my sorrow 
Passing by the communal house, I tilt my hat to look at it. 


The number of the tiles on its roof is a measure 
of the love I have for you.” 


Another folksong gives the following recommendation: 


“If you wish to taste good rice and good fish 
If you wish to wear a really good palm leaf hat, 
Come to the village of Chudng.” 


Chuong village in Ha Tay province, about 30 km south west of Ha Noi, 
has built for itself a centuries old reputation thanks to the palm leaf hats 
made there. For my part, the long years of war have left me with unforget- 
table memories of it. I shall never forget the nightly trip I made by sampan 
along the quiet Day river and the ferry leading across it to the other bank 
which is lined by the most beautiful bamboo groves I ever saw. Downstream 
from the ferry, at a place some five kilometres away, is the place where 
President Hé Chi Minh wrote a poem in 1949, during the anti-French resist- 
ance war: 


‘The quiet stream is smooth like a sheet of paper. 

The star guides the sampan, which is followed by the moon. 

All around the land is deserted, one only hears 

the creaking of the bamboo ear. 

A thousand thoughts crowd the mind of a man, 

Focusing on the struggle for national independence. 

The sampan returns to its mooring, dawn breaks, 

The immense vault of the sky is tinged with a thousand hues of red.” 


I remember the late years of the sixties, when the American escalation 
was intensifying. My family was broken up. My wife was studying medicine 
in the highlands, my 12-year-old daughter and two boys aged 10 and eight, 
were evacuated to the small Van La hamiet separated from Chuéng by the 
river Day. I went on with my journalist’s job in Ha N6i. We tried to boost 
our morale by sending each other short notes. The other day, I spent a few 
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moments browsing over some of these messages which were transJated into 
French by my friend Frangoise Corréze in 1971 and published in Paris in 
dedication to Vietnamese children in time of war. Below are some extracts: 


10 November 1966 — Wife to husband: 


“{ think more and more about our scattered family. When will the 
American war end? Will our family be reunited in full? The children are now 
at an age when they need our care and advice most. Try to arrange your work 
so as to be with them as often as possible.” 


30 November 1965 — Quang (8) to his father: 


“Mrs Vuong. our host, has offered us some of this soup. My sister Van 
liked it so much that after eating her portion, she took from my bowl a 
spoonful. She asked me if she could take some more. I agreed.” 


December 1965 — Van (12) to her father: 
“ft rains and rains. The wind drives the drops into the classroom. 
Everything is wet: the desks, the benches, the teacher’s desk. The packed 


earth ground is soggy. Water drips from the thatch roof. We are forced to 
huddle together in a corner. Many stay away from class. We are cold.” 


16 December 1965 —Van to her father: 


“This afternoon mother left (after staying two days with us). She would 
have to ride her bike against the wind (a journey of 60 km), and must be 
numb with cold.” 


8 December 1966 — Huy (10) to his mother: 


“T have just watered the turnips, which are growing well. The tubers are 
forming. The hen is sitting on her eggs.” 


7 May 1967 — Van to her parents (in Ha Noi at that time) 

“Ts it true that the Americans have bombed Ha Ni, and the plant close to 
our home in particular? Was our house hit? What about you? 

If you have not been injured, return to the place of so tan (evacuation) 
immediately. We would rather go hungry than learn of your facing any danger. 

The news that the plant has been bombed worried us a great deal. [ just 
learn about it when coming to class, I was terrified. 

I’ve made an important decision: to study even harder, never to shout at my 
brothers for whose well-being I am responsible, to stay calm in any event, etc.” 
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3 March 1968 — Van to her father: 


“This afternoon. Huy and I decided to castrate the cock so as to allow it to 
fatten. Unfortunately, it died of the operation. So we plucked and cooked it. 
I’ve asked a man who is going to your place to bring you some of its meat.” 


3 July 1966 — Van to her mother: 
“I am learning to make conical palm leaf hats.” 


A quarter century has passed from the time these notes that touched upon 
various episodes of our family life were written. Early this autumn, I have 
come back to Chu6ng at a time when a picturesque fair was held where con- 
ical palm leaf hats were bought and sold by people coming from various 
places. Nothing has changed in this traditional craft which brings each fam- 
ily two-thirds of its income, the remainder being supplied by agriculture and 
fishing in the river. The age old technique remains the same. Palm leaves 
bought somewhere else in the country are dried and bleached by fire or in 
the sun. Spread on a bamboo frame, they are sewn (chdn) with fibre from 
moc leaves. The whole household, from seven-year-olds to old grandmas, 
take part in the job in their spare time. The earnings are meagre: 2,000 déng 
(one fifth of a US dollar) for the sewing of a hat ~ a job requiring four to five 
hours. Life is still hard but in the village of Chuong brick and other durable 
materials have replaced bamboo and thatched for the building to houses, and 
the lanes have been enlarged and better kept. 


December 1996 





Az the village of entroiderenn 


Bui Tran Chuyén, a retired state employee and head of the Bui Tran 
Chuyén family, showed me three pieces from a broken stone stele dating 
back to 1814. 


“The inscription on the stele sings the merits of our ancestor Lé Cong 
Hanh, who lived in the 17"" century and has been recognised as the patron 
saint of two traditional crafts: embroidery and the making of parasols. As a 
result of thirty years of war and social upheavals, only last year did we suc- 
ceed in finding the damaged stele.” 
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We were in the courtyard of the family shrine of Lé Cong Hanh, in the 
embroiderers’ village of Quét Dong (Thudng Tin district, Ha Tay province) 
about 20 km from Ha N6i. 


The story of Lé Cong Hanh, more or less tinged with popular imagina- 
tion, tells us many things about villages with traditional crafts and about the 
complex relations between Viét Nam and China in the old days. 


Lé Cong Hanh (1606-1661) was born into a very poor family. Although 
intelligent and studious, he had to go picking sticks in the woods and fishing 
in the fields to help feed his family. Eventually, thanks to his efforts in study, 
he earned the degree of doctor of humanities and was appointed a mandarin 
official at the court of the Lé dynasty. In 1616, he was sent on an ambassa- 
dorial mission to China. 


The Chinese court, full of arrogance, was wont to treat with hauteur and 
test the capacity of representatives of small tributary countries like Viét 
Nam. For their part, Vietnamese delegates availed themselves of their stays 
in China to learn, even stealthily, technical secrets. 


Once, on the journey on the Chinese territory, the Chinese guide deliber- 
ately forsook the Vietnamese mission and left it in a wild area of forests and 
streams. Lé Cong Hanh ordered his men to fell bamboos with which to make 
fish traps. Together with what they could gather from the forest, their catch 
was enough for them to feed themselves. 


Next came another test to find out how smart the Vietnamese were. Lé 
Céng Hanh was led up an elevated pavilion, after which the ladder was with- 
drawn and the man left to fend for himself. In the single room where he 
found himself, without any food, there was an altar on which sat two Buddha 
figures, gilded and with a silk panel bearing two embroidered ideograms 
with this sibylline inscription: “Buddha is in one’s heart.” On the sides were 
two cult parasols. In a corner were a jar of water and a knife. 

Lé Céng Hanh pondered over the meaning of the inscription. He finally 
took the knife and cut out a piece from the Buddha. The figure was made of 
moulded rice flour paste. With water from the jar, his food dilemma was 
solved. To while away the time, Lé Cong Hanh studied the needledwork in 
the embroidery and the structure of the folding parasols. He carefully noted 
the way the knots were made in the embroidery and the bamboo frames built 
in the parasols. However, the rice flour stock was about to come to an end 
and he must find a way out of the pavilion without a ladder. 


One late afternoon, he spent some time watching the flight of bats about 
the pavilion and hit upon an idea. Opening wide the big parasols and hold- 
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ing one in each hand he made a successful “parachute” descent and landed 
safely on the ground. 


Needless to say, his intelligence and courage earned admiration from his 
crafty hosts, and then they were well treated till the end of their stay in China. 


Back to his homeland, Lé Cong Hanh taught his fellow villagers how to 
make embroidery and parasols. They in turn disseminated their skills to 
other parts of the country. Thus there was in Ha Néi a Street of Parasols, an 
embroiderers’ guild in Yén Thai village where stood the Tu Dinh Thi (old 
embroidery market) communal house, and in Hué the Cam Tt embroider- 
ers’ street. 


Lé Cong Hanh was consecrated a middle ranking god by a royal decree 
and his cult has been celebrated not only at the temple of Ngii X4 near his 
village but also wherever groups of embroiders native to Quat Dong live and 
work. On the anniversary day of the patron saint, worshippers avoid present- 
ing to him offering of glutinous maize and green beans: legend has it that the 
seeds of these vegetables were smuggled from China by Lé Cong Hanh, 
tucked away into slits he made in his thighs. According to old archives, 
embroidery had been practised in Viét Nam long before Lé Cong Hanh’s 
time, toward the first century before the Christian era. In the year 1156, in 
the reign of the Ly Dynasty, included in tributes sent to the Chinese court 
were 850 pieces of brocade embroidered with dragon figures. 


In any event, embroidery was originally an art devoted to the service of 
religion (panels decorating altars, parasols, pennants, etc.) and of the aristoc- 
racy (ceremonial gowns, palanquins, etc.). It has become popular only in 
modern time with the emergence in the towns of a petty bourgeoisie. Even 
in French colonial days, Vietnamese embroidery items were well appreciat- 
ed on the international market. 


Quat Dong embroiderers created real embroiderers’ pictures (landscapes, 
portraits). In old Viét Nam, daughters of respectable families had to learn the 
skills of embroidery. 


November 1996 
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The pride in national thaditiom 


Last August, an international workshop on the preservation and develop- 
ment of Vietnamese villages engaged in traditional crafts took place in Ha 
N6@i. It was organised by the Vietnamese Ministry of Industry and UNIDO in 
collaboration with Japanese experts. 


An event that took place twenty years after the end of the war and ten 
years after the launching of the policy of renovation, the workshop was 
indeed a belated but necessary initiative. Between 1991 and 1995, industry 
recorded a yearly growth of 13.6 percent, which brought about an improve- 
ment of the national economic structure. Between 1990 and 1995, the shares 
of industry, agriculture and the service industry went from 22.7 percent, 38.7 
percent and 38.6 percent to 27.2 percent, 30.9 percent and 42.5 percent 
respectively. In such a scenario, an important contribution has been in the 
area of small — and medium sized undertakings which account for 93 percent 
of the total industrial and handicraft enterprises in Viét Nam. 


Villagers with traditional crafts shelter many small — and medium sized 
undertakings. Over the centuries their products bearing authentic 
Vietnamese features have been recognised and appreciated by the interna- 
tional community. The Vietnamese village, the pre-eminent social cell, was 
born ages ago in the context of a rice-growing civilisation in Southeast Asia. 
The crafts born there were essentially autarkic. However, they supplemented 
the growing of crops, improved the peasants’ livelihood and contributed to 
commercial exchanges, some of which crossed national boundaries. Villages 
with traditional crafts often practised the cult of patron saint who had taught 
the trade to their population. A patron saint could have been an ambassador 
who availed himself of his mission to China to learn skills. The indigenous 
handicraft product absorbed elements from neighbouring countries, even 
from the West in early 20" century. This was true, for instance, in the case 
of working with lacquer: that autochthonous handicraft born in the first mil- 
lennium before the Christian era came under Chinese influence (technique, 
motifs) in the Middle Ages (statuary of pagodas, parallel panels). It bor- 
rowed elements from Western art (notions of perspective, colours, etc.) to 
evolve into present day lacquer painting. 


The workshop I mention above on villages with traditional crafts dealt 
with the problem of the promotion, even the resurrection, of traditional hand- 
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icrafts. That problem is of interest to developed countries (breaking the 
monopoly of chain production) and especially to developing countries con- 
tributing to the improvement of living conditions. 


In Viét Nam, ever since the 1945 revolution and even during the subse- 
quent resistance war, handicrafts (including those practised in villagers) effec- 
tively helped industry, still insufficiently developed, to serve the needs of the 
home market and part of the exports. Following the collapse of the East 
European bloc, the sale of handicraft products to that essential market suffered 
a severe blow from which it has now slowly recovered. Much hope rests on the 
West market since the launching of the policy of opening up to it (1986). 


The workshop made recommendations with a view to promoting or 
reviving traditional village crafts (government policies: funding, vocational 
training, supply of materials, buying orders, looking for outlets, corporate 
efforts, etc.). 


I have recently visited several such villages. They are relatively prosper- 
ous compared to villages drawing their livelihood solely from rice growing. 
Income from the fields and gardens covers food and small daily expenses. 
That from supplementary craft supplies the cash needed for important 
expenses (construction or repair of houses, television sets, motorbikes, etc.). 
Although equipped sometimes with rudimentary machines the work calls for 
a great deal of physical effort and give only a paltry income. One of the rea- 
sons for that situation is that since the adoption of a market economy, certain 
businessmen or companies have village craftsmen jobbing for them, selling 
their products to exporters or State companies, and pocketing the larger part 
of the profits. 


With regard to the promulgation of traditional crafts, the responsible 
authorities seem to be more pre-occupied with seeking an expansion of dollar 
earning foreign markets than with a quick development of the domestic mar- 
ket; and this too in a country that has a population of over 70 million. They 
should launch a mass campaign in favour of national handicraft products. A 
brief visit to Ham Long street in Ha N6i should supply proofs of the necessi- 
ty of that measure: snobs come there in droves to buy bad quality porcelain 
coming from some Chinese border district, shoddy goods which are far from 
meeting the standards of ceramics turned out by craftsmen of Bat Trang vil- 
lage. Without falling into chauvinism, one should instil into the masses, espe- 
cially the young, a pride in national traditions. This can happen in the context 
of a more broad ranging struggle to preserve our cultural identity. 


December 1996 
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A thaditionsl village facing 
the warket cCconomy!' 





My first visit to Lé Mat, a village famous for its snake hunters and breed- 
ers, was three years ago. In an article, I depicted a yearly ceremony com- 
memorating the legendary exploit of Lé Mat’s tutelary spirit, a poor fisher- 
man believed to have killed an aquatic monster and saved the life of a 
princess of the Ly Dynasty (11" century). 


My recent visit to Lé Mat, located seven kilometres north of Ha Noi ina 
suburban district, caused me quite a surprise. About half a kilometre from 
our destination, before taking the communal road, the motorbike on which I 
was riding pillion was approached by Honda motorbikes flaunching on their 
handlebars the sign: “Savour Snake Meat at Restaurant X.” 


They were touching for snake meat eating-house which had mushroomed 
along the road close to where it forks. I asked my companion: “How did 
those touts manage to spot us as possible customers in this thick traffic?” He 
laughed: “That is their special flair. Do you think streetwalkers, for instance, 
will approach anybody in a crowd?” 


I could barely recognise the Lé Mat I depicted in 1992. I wrote then: “...we 
were amazed by the urbanisation of the village with its asphalt roads and its 
modern houses...”. 1992 was six years after the lauching of the policy of ren- 
ovation, that is, among other things, the adoption of the market economy. 


Presently, the snake boom is accompanied by tough competition between 
dozens of eateries of all kinds, some of which are in brand-new villas that 
have appeared only recently and which target prosperous city people, espe- 
cially foreign tourists seeking exotic “pastimes.” 


Mr. Quéc Triéu, fifty-ish and with healthy tan, was waiting for us at the 
door of his restaurant. He was full of kindness, as well as self-confidence. 


1. See page 195. 

2. A meal with accompanying drink costs over VND100,000 (about US$10), while for 
a household classed as poor, based on official figures, per capita monthly income is 
equivalent to 15 kilos of rice - VND60,000 or about US$6. 
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His business was among the earliest and more prosperous in the place. He 
took us to a place of honour in an oriental-style pavilion on the second floor. 
There he offered us, as appetiser, a drink based on the bile of 4d mang 
(moegerophis) which, he said, would improve our sight and cure our lumba- 
go if we happened to need it. 


Then he left us to make our choice in a list of dishes using civet, pan- 
golin, black cat, monkey, porcupine, freshwater turtle and salamander — 
many animals of which were kept in cages placed at the entrance to the 
restaurant. Indeed, the names of many dishes evoked stories found in the 
“Arabian Nights” stories. 


We tasted sauteed hedgehog flavoured with citronella, porcupine, ciga- 
rette-sized imperial rolls of snake meat, snake meat rolled in flour and fried, 
snake meat and rice gruel, and snake meat cooked with sugarcane juice. A 
snake was also killed and its blood let to drip into a cup of rice spirit, but I 
could not summon up enough courage to taste the mixture. 


I humbly confessed that snake meat was not to my taste in spite of all its 
professed medical properties. Left to macerate in rice spirit, the animal is 
said to help cure all pains in the joints and is such an effective aphrodisiac 
that young people are advised against taking any of the drink! 


At any rate, snakes have brought wealth to Lé Mat, as testified by the 
“rags to riches” story of our host Quéc Triéu. He was born into poor, peas- 
ant family who, from generation to generation, earned a supplementary 
income from catching snakes which used to swarm in bamboo groves, hol- 
lows in big trees and holes in paddy dikes. 


The animals were mostly sold to Chinese living in the towns who ate their 
flesh or kept them in jars of rice spirit. However, the trade brought little 
money as the Vietnamese public was not yet familiar with the consumption 
of food derived from snakes. 


Life in the village was miserable. People starving during the great famine 
of 1945 and snake hunting was not without risk. Quite a few people died 
from snake bite or were paralysed. Quéc Triéu, even though he had benefit- 
ed from his father’s experience, was also bitten by a poisonous snake on one 
occasion. A herbat antidote not being available to him then (although each 
family had its own secret recipe), the fingers of his right hand were paral- 
ysed. His left arm also suffered some less serious injury. 
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There was a time when Triéu sold snake venom — coming from animals 
he bred — to the State pharmaceutical service. His family lived a little better 
then but had to hunt snakes in the highlands as they were fast disappearing 
from the neighbourhood. 


True prosperity has come to his family only since the establishment of the 
market economy. People are more prosperous and more inclined to sample 
snake meat and snake spirit. Trucks come everyday from the highlands to 
deliver bagfuls of snakes to Lé Mat eateries which engage in cut-throat com- 
petition among themselves. 


Village solidarity suffers and, if restrictive measures are not taken against 
snake catching, and snake breeding not encouraged, the ecosystem of our 
forests will be affected. The market economy, too, has its own venom. 


June 1996 








Festivities 


and games 








The month of festivities 


An old Vietnamese folk song reads: 


‘The first month is given to Tét at home, 


2” 


The second to gambling, the third to festivities, etc. 


(The third month in the lunar calendar usually corresponds to April in the 
Gregorian calendar). 


Everywhere in the world, without exception folk festivals originate from 
weather, religion or the socio-economic life. 


Sometimes, one of these factors becomes predominant, at others all of them 
are intertwined. In Viét Nam, the biggest and also most significant popular fes- 
tival is incontestably Tét, the lunar New Year festival. Essentially, it is the time 
of rest for the peasants after a year of hard work. It is also the time to enjoy the 
new spring, to receive the new breath of the air and the land, to offer prayers 
to Buddha and all manner of deities, to pay homage to one’s ancestors and to 
strengthen the ties within the families and in the hamlet and village. 


Spring festivals are held in almost Vietnamese villages. Although the 
third month is the month dedicated to festivals, people — more particularly in 
the Red River delta which has always been regarded as the cradle of the 
Vietnamese culture — actually begin amusing themselves immediately or 
shortly after Tét. The village festivals are often vestiges of autochthonous 
animism blended with elements of Buddhism, Confucianism and Taoism. 
The dinh (communal house), the social, political and cultural seat of the vil- 
lage, is also the site of the festival. A festival which sometimes lasts for 10 
or even 15 days is first of all dedicated to the local genie. This may be a real 
or legendary hero of the locality who has done great service in the fight 
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against foreign aggression or who has greatly contributed to the building of 
the village or taught the villagers some crafts. Thus the dinh of Bung village 
in Ha Tay province worships Phiing Khac Khoan who taught the villagers the 
silk weaving craft and the dinh of Triéu Khiic village worships a hero in the 
resistance against aggression who also first introduced raw silk weaving into 
the village. A festival always includes worshipping rituals followed by a pro- 
cession of palankeens and a wide variety of games and entertainments such 
as performances by the local folk music ban, water puppetry, card games, 
oriental chess in which the pieces are young men and women, wrestling, 
cock fight, swinging, bird releasing, contest of rice cooking, boat race, kite 
flying, etc. Some of these games bear vestiges of beliefs of primitive man 
such as the cult of the Sun or fertility worship. In particular, at Da La village 
at the closing evening following a week of rivelry all the lights suddenly go 
out and the free-for-all lasts quite a moment. 

If you want to make a pilgrimage by boat during spring days to contem- 
plate the beauty of the Vietnamese countryside, you are advised to join the 
festival of Huong pagoda which begins every year in the second lunar month 
and lasts well into the third month. 


May 1992 





Here comes Tet, the Lunar New Year 


In few weeks’ time, Tét will usher in the Year of the Dog. To regard Tét 
simply as New Year’s Day, as one would in the West, would betray a poor 
knowledge of the people of Viét Nam. 


In spite of its impressive credentials the Gregorian New Year has not 
been generally accepted in Viét Nam, in the countryside in particular. Our 
people pay it a courteous homage but reserve their heart and soul for the tra- 
ditional Té, 


Tét falls sometime between the last ten days of January and the middle 
part of February. 


For a nation of farmers attached to the land for millennia, it has always 
been a festival marking the communion of man with nature. In the flow of 
seasons it is a pause during which both the field and the tiller enjoy some rest 
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after twelve months of labour. Quang Trung, the greatest peasant leader of 
Vietnamese history, allowed his army to celebrate Té? a few days in advance 
before launching a decisive attack on the Manchu invading force encamped 
in Ha Noi. In this period of universal renewal, the Vietnamese man feels 
surging within himself a fountain of Youth. That feeling explains many fine 
customs: in the New Year all actions should be pure and beautiful for it may 
be an omen foretelling events in the twelve months that follow. For three 
days, one takes extra care not to show anger, not to be rude to people; the 
most nagging mother-in-law will make peace with her daughter-in-law; a 
quarrelling couple will smile pleasantly at each other; the new world should 
be the best of worlds. When the holiday ends people will resume their activ- 
ities in a new spirit following so-called opening rituals in which the plough- 
man will open the first furrow, the official apply his seal to the first docu- 
ment, the scholar trace the first character with his pen brush, the trader 
receive his first customers, etc. 


Tét is also a family and a communal festival. In the old days at Té?, farm- 
ers seldom ventured out of the bamboo hedge surrounding their village; peo- 
ple who could not return home for Tét suffered acute nostalgia. As a rule, all 
members of the extended family tried to spend the holiday (the idiom used 
was “to eat Téf’) together under the same roof. Children vowed to be well 
behaved and were given gifts often in cash wrapped in red paper. Friends and 
relatives exchanged wishes expressed in high sounding words. 


The manes of the ancestors are invited to return to this world to share in 
the rejoicing. Several times a day, joss sticks are lighted on the family altar 
and offerings made of food, fresh water, flowers and betel. Family graves are 
visited, generally before the end of the “outgoing” year; fences are mended 
and the little burial mounds tidied up. 


The Vietnamese Tét is an occasion for an entire people to share in com- 
mon an ideal of peace, concord and mutual love. I know of no people’s cel- 
ebration with a more humanistic character. Perhaps my friend, the American 
sociologist G.Katsiaficas, a disciple of Marcuse, could take it as an example 
illustrating his theory of the “pulsation of life” (Eros) uniting all men in 
opposition to the “pulsations of death” (Thanatos). 


February 1994 
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Prelude to Tet 


This year, the ritual observed for the Kitchen Gods (23 day of the 12" 
moon) falls on 11" February. A prelude to Tét, the traditional lunar New 
Year, it marks the day when these household gods go to Heaven to report on 
the good and bad actions of the family, which is their charge. 


The ritual has a Chinese origin but has been “Vietnamized,” to bear 
Vietnamese traits. In the words of the Vietnamologists Pierre Huard and 
Maurice Durand, over the centuries Vietnamese culture has made a point of 
“never assimilating a foreign element without trying to put its stamp on it.” 


Several Chinese legends supply explanations concerning this worship of 
the Kitchen Gods. Those of Shandong province present a close resemblance 
to the Vietnamese version. Here it is, briefly: 


Long ago, a man by the name of Zhang Sheng deserted his wife Guo 
Dogxing to marry another woman, Li Haiting. In the space of two years, the 
couple squandered away all their possessions. Li Haiting took another 
spouse while her husband became a beggar. On a wintry day, he collapsed in 
a snowstorm at the door of a house, exhausted with cold and hunger. A maid 
servant found him there and pulled him into the house. She gave him a hot 
meat. As he was eating, the mistress of the house turned up. He recognized 
it was his first wife, Guo Dogxing. Driven by shame, he crawled under the 
hearth to try and hide himself. But when he was pulled out of there, he had 
died of the heat. Guo Dogxing recognized him. She died of sorrow. Because 
of his meritorious conduct in life, Zhang Sheng was made a Kitchen God by 
the Emperor of Heaven. His spouse was Guo Dogxing. 


And here is the story of the household gods in Vietnam. A couple was 
very much in love. Alas, they were childless and conjugal harmony suffered. 
One day, after a quarrel, the wife left her husband, whose name was Trong 
Cao, and went away to another region, where she remarried. Her new hus- 
band, Pham Lang, loved her dearly. After a long time spent in solitude and 
sorrow, Trong Cao went in search of his wife Thi Nhi. He spent all he had, 
and eventually had to beg for a living. By chance, he came to the house of 
Pham Lang, who was that day at work in the fields. Thi Nhi gave him a good 
meal. She had recognized him, while he, who had grown partly blind because 
of hunger and illness, failed to see in her his former wife. Having drunk 
some wine, he fell into a slumber. Thi Nhi took him into the courtyard and 
hid him under a heap of straw to avoid facing embarrassing questions when 
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Pham Lang returned. In the late afternoon, back from the fields, her husband 
set fire to the heap of dried straw in order to make fertilizer from the ashes. 
Before Thi Nhi could intervene, Trong Cao had been burnt to death. Wild 
with sorrow, she threw herself into the flames. In his turn, driven by despair, 
Pham Lang jumped into the raging fire. The Emperor of Heaven, moved by 
the genuine feeling uniting the three people, made them into household gods. 
The Vietnarnese version, born of a tragedy of love, faithfulness and sacrifice, 
touches the heart more deeply than the Chinese story. 


Both legends are probably survivors of fire worship and the ancient cus- 
tom of suttee.! To the legend of the kitchen gods the Vietnamese added some 
original modifications. In the Chinese cult, there is only the image of a sin- 
gle god with his spouse sitting beside him. The Vietnamese gods are a trini- 
ty: the woman and her two husbands. Popular imagination turns them into 
three supports of baked earth for pots, called Ong Nii (the Kitchen 
Gentlemen) in Central Vietnam; in the north of the country, although they 
are called collectively Ong Ddu Rau (the Gentlemen bearing the pots), the 
female sex is attributed to the middle support and the male sex to the others. 
On the altar dedicated to this trinity, offerings of paper boots and hats are put 
on the day of the ritual. 


On the 23" day of the 12'* moon, the kitchen gods of each household go 
to Heaven to report to the Jade Emperor on the good and bad actions of each 
family. Numerous offerings are made to the kitchen gods to enable them to 
present a favourable report in Heaven. Both Chinese and Vietnamese fami- 
lies offer means of transport for their journey: a sedan chair made of paper 
in China, a live fish in Viét Nam. After the ritual, the fish is released in a 
nearby pond or river. 


February 1996 





On 13", last December, the Swedish Embassy in Ha Noi held an infor- 
mal gathering to mark the celebration of Santa Lucia with its traditional fea- 


1. Suttee: the ancient custom in the Hindu religion of burning a wife with her dead 
husband 
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tures: young girls clad in long white gowns wearing crowns illuminated with 
candles, songs of praise, spiced wine served hot, saffron flavoured rolls, etc. 
On that occasion, Ambassador Borje Lunggren evoked the role played by 
popular festivals as a mirror and guardian of a nation’s cultural identity, 
alluding to the village spring festivals in Viét Nam. 


On this topic, the festival which epitomizes the Vietnamese cultural iden- 
tity is indisputably Tét. Although this lunar New Year is observed in the 
whole of East Asia influenced by Chinese civilisation, each country in the 
region (China, Japan, Korea, Viét Nam, etc.) has institutionized it in a way 
peculiar to that country by making it conform to its psyche and practices of 
the Vietnamese Tét are quite distant variants of the Chinese model, and are 
even original creations which hark back to myths, legends and usages of the 
pre-Chinese period and which prevailed in an authentically Viét culture of 
the Bronze Age (first millennium B.C) called the Red River culture. 


The Vietnamese New Year is called Nam Moi (literally, New Year), just 
like the Chinese Sin Nian. However, its popular name is Tét, a phonetic 
deformation of the Sino-Vietnamese rét which designates the joints of bam- 
boo stem and also a meteorological period of the year. The passage from one 
period to the next may cause meteorological disturbances (heat, rain, mist, 
etc.) to be exorcised by means of ritual sacrifices and festivities. Thus, there 
are several Tét in the year (Tét of Cold Food, Mid-autumn Tét...). The one 
that takes pride of place is the Tét Cd, which marks the New Year. 


I have never seen in the world a festival as popular as the Vietnamese Tét 
and with a more humanistic character. For a nation of farmers attached to its 
rice fields for centuries, it expresses the communion of man and nature. It 
seals the union of the living and the dead (invitation to ancestors to return to 
the family for some time; visit to family graves); it gathers together members 
of the extended family (those who live in distant places do all they can to 
come back); it makes for reconciliations (e.g. between estranged mother-in- 
law and daughter-in-law), détente (e.g. fence mending by neighbours on bad 
terms with each other, etc.). 


The whole village shares in the joy of the spring festivals some of which 
may be cerebrated as late as the third moon. Children are careful to behave 
themselves. Alms are not refused to beggars and everything is aimed at a 
renewal of the spirit. Each act done during Tét has consequences for the fol- 
lowing twelve moons, hence a whole series of ‘opening’ ceremonies (a 
farmer turning the first furrow in his field; the scholar writing his first 
ideogram; the mandarin official stamping his first seal, etc.). The spring that 
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comes brings with it a message of optimism, love, hope and confidence in 
man and life. 


The Vietnamese have adopted many customs of the Confucian Chinese 
New Year but they have indigenised their form and content and added new 
practices of their own, drawing from the pre-Chinese folkloric treasury of 
their Viét cultural patrimony. Let me give a few examples: Tét folk prints, 
the cakes called baénh chung, and betel. 


New Year folk prints, printed from wood blocks, represent in both coun- 
tries wishes for happiness and prosperity as pictured in the minds of farmers 
(plump children, longevity, flowers and fruit, etc.). But in Vietnam, they 
depict topics which are not at all Confucian: erotic scenes such as “Jealousy” 
and “Coconut Picking,” or patriotic scenes featuring heroes of the past strug- 
gle against Chinese invaders, etc. The most popular food eaten at Tét is 
undoubtedly the bdnh chung, a square cake (the shape of the earth in popu- 
lar imagination) made of steamed glutinous rice stuffed with fat pork, beans 
and shallots. Its origin is linked to a legend dating back to the first millenni- 
um before Christ, the time of the Hing kings, who were the founders of the 
first Vietnamese state. 


Dating back to the same period is the legend of the betel, the chewing of 
which has become less and less popular. But its symbolic significance remains: 
betel is a religious offering made to ancestors at Tét, a family festival. 


February 1996 





Tet in old Ha BA 


Hoang Dao Thiy, the father of the boy-scout movement in Viét Nam and 
the Signal Corps of the Viét Nam People’s Army, died at the ripe old age of 
97. He knew Ha Néi like the back of his hand. Here is how he briefly evokes 
Tét in the capital city early in this century, at a time when the newly estab- 
lished colonial administration had only blurred the traditions of this highly 
popular festival with an archaic charm.! 


1. Ha N6i thanh lich (Ha N6i, Refined and Elegant), Gido Duc Publishing House, 1996. 
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A spring drizzle falls on the pink peach blossoms and the white petals of 
apricot flowers. The children relish the foretaste of the joys of Tét. They will 
wear new clothes and eat as much as they like of bdnh chung loaves, pork 
fat, and salted shallots. They will set off firecrackers. No more school. They 
can look forward to generous gifts from their parents and grand parents. 


But the adults wear a rather worried look. 


Impecunious families in particular are frightened outright. Their creditors 
are merciless in claiming their loans back before the end of the year. They 
send bullies who do not shrink from taking away the sacred vessel on the 
ancestors’ altar in which incense sticks are planted at Tét and on anniversary 
days, or else urinating into it failing repayment of the debts. 


Even families not finding themselves in such strange conditions are dis- 
turbed. Grandpa has a concerned look, but he can’t say what he is worried 
about. In fact, it is grandma who bears most of the burden of things to be 
done. As early as the beginning of the 12" moon, the last month of the out- 
going year, she has to go to a rural market to buy some glutinous rice at a 
reasonable price and a few chickens to be fattened. For six kilo pig, she 
shares the cost with a small group of neighbours. Then she has to buy some 
fish, a bundle of dzong leaves in which to wrap the bdnh ching, which are to 
be cooked in a big copper cauldron, which of course has to be borrowed from 
someone. And so on... 


The children are impatiently repeating their refrain: “Ma, don’t forget 
about my new clothes!” The mother sits up late at night, cutting and sewing, 
surrounded by the little ones, who fall asleep at last. Her elder daughter 
whispers to her sleepily: “Don’t bother making a new dress for me, mine is 
still serviceable.” But her mother simply says, patting her head: “Go to sleep, 
dear!” and goes on with her needlework. 


Also early in the 12'" moon, Grandpa has gone to buy from a Chinese 
shop-keeper three narcissus bulbs, which are left to soak in a vessel filled 
with water. Then Grandpa sets about making cuts in them, before putting 
them in water again. Next, each bulb is put in a large bowl and exposed to 
the sun for several days. Meanwhile, care has to be lavished on the bulbs and 
the shoots which soon start sprouting. It is an art to cause the flowers to open 
(the word used on the occasion is: to smile) on the morning of the first day 
of the New Year. 


Another concern of Grandpa’s is the purchase of a pen brush and of some 
paper with a floral design for the ceremony of “opening the pen brush” (khai 
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bit): the scholar and the student will trace the first ideograms at the start of 
the new year. Grandpa will also remember to buy some red paper on which 
to pen couplets expressing good wishes for Tét. 


If the courtyard affords enough space, one will plant the Tét pole (cdy 
néu), a bamboo pole of 5-6 metres on top of which hangs a bamboo circle 
from which are suspended little clay gongs, carp, and “gold” ingots made 
from paper. On the ground, traced with slaked lime, are a set of bow and 
arrows with the aim of frightening away evil spirits. When evening comes, 
groups of poor children will stop in front of people’s closed doors and sing 
ritual songs, marking rhythm by tapping the ground with a bamboo cylinder 
containing a few coins: “Sir, if there is still light and fire in your home, 
please open the door...On the upper bed a dragon lies while on the lower 
one, another pays tribute... You will have children as beautiful as pictures... 
Please give us a string of fire crackers...” The mother will open a little win- 
dow and slip a few coins into the children’s bamboo cylinder, whereupon 
they will immediately go away. She later distributed her wide-eyed children 
new clothes taken from the family’s big box. 


But the children refuse to go to bed. They will stay up until the moment 
of Passage to the New Year, at midnight. It is then that the whole town is 
shaken by the thunder of fire-crackers. The father lights incense sticks on the 
ancestral altar, where is laid a tray of food offerings to the manes (spirits of 
the dead). Later the tray is taken down and the entire family partake of the 
Tét meal. If the weather is fine, the parents will leave for the pagoda where 
they will pick a twig from a tree growing in its grounds which they believe 
will bring them prosperity (Adi léc). 


The following morning, the first day of the New Year, one stands in wait 
of the first visitor, in the hope that he will bring with him propitious por- 
tends. In many cases arrangements are made in advance for the visit of a 
man favoured by fate with wealth, honours, a long life and numerous 
descendants. Meanwhile, family members exchange best wishes among 
themselves. 


If Grandpa is living with his eldest son, father, who is the youngest, 
brings him the most beautiful narcissus. Mother and the children come with 
him. When all are about to kow-tow to Grandpa, he waives that ritual mark 
of respect, then spreads on a table a large piece of red paper with silvery 
spots on which father, who is good at calligraphy, traces four ideograms: 
Filial piety, Respect for one’s elder brothers and sisters, Loyalty to the coun- 
try, Faithfulness. Grandma takes from betel box shiny coins wrapped in red 
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paper and gives those symbolic gifts to father, mother and the children. 
Incense sticks are lit and all prostrate themselves before the ancestral altar. 


The family then pays visits to the maternal family, the children’s teach- 
ers, to the family physician, to friends and acquaintances. At each visit, 
much overdrawn wishes are exchanged. For instance, to a newlywed couple, 
one would say: “May you have a son early in the year and a daughter toward 
the end of it.” There are so many people to visit and to receive that father and 
mother have to take turns: both of them by turn will be “on duty” at home. 


Often a visitor will stay only a few minutes, long enough to kow-tow to 
the manes, exchange wishes with the host (or his wife), drink a cup of lotus- 
scented tea, taste some candied fruit or perhaps a bit of bdnh chung. 


Women go to temples to consult the “oracular paper” (xin Id 56). 
Kneeling before the altar, each will shake a vessel filled with bamboo sticks 
until one jumps out. The stick gives the number of the “oracular paper” 
whose content is to be interpreted by the soothsayer. 


On the fourth day of Tét, a farewell meal is offered to the spirits of the 
ancestors. Paper votive offerings are burnt. Each resumes his or her normal 
activities after performing “opening ceremonies.” 


January 1997 





Ta couplets 


Vii Dinh Lién (1913-1996), who was one of the pioneers of the New 
Poetry in Viét Nam in the 1930’s, is like the French poet Arvers in one 
respect: he is famous for a single poem. In it, he talks of the sorrow felt by 
a scholar and calligrapher of the old school when the products of his art (cou- 
plets, scrolls...) sell less and less well each year when Tét approaches: 


“Each year as peach blossoms bloom again 
The old writer would be seen, 

His Chinese ink, his crimson paper spread, 
On the pavement where people passed. 
Many were those who sought his work, 
Stood praising ecstatic that style, 
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“What a sensitive hand to create such forms 
fine as the dragon's flight, as the dance of the phoenix!” 
But each year, of those, some did not return. 
Where were gone those who loved his work? 
Sad now, the paper has lost its sheen, 

The ink has dried, dust stiffens the brush. 
The old artist still sits there in Spring. 

They pass him now; he is not seen. 

On the paper falls a yellow leaf. 

The light rain blows in the passing wind. 
This year again peach blossoms bloom; 

He ts there no more, the ancient calligrapher. 
Men of times long lost 

Where have they gone?” 


The disappearance of the old calligrapher evokes the death of the old 
Sino-Vietnamese culture, which was on the wane as early as the beginning 
of the 20" century, with the onset of modern Western culture brought in by 
the French colonial administration. 


Formerly, about a fortnight before Tét, calligraphers sitting on mats 
spread at a street corner! or some places in a market would trace on crimson 
paper beautiful Han (classical Chinese) or Né6m (demotic transcription of 
Vietnamese) characters. Dipping their large-sized brushes into inkslabs 
filled with Indian ink, they would write ideograms meaning “Happiness,” 
“Longevity,” or “Talent” on large squares of crimson paper, or wishes for 
prosperity on long rectangles arranged in pairs. 


An old proverb summaries the essential features of Tét, the traditional 
lunar New Year: 


“Thit mé, dua hanh, cdu doi do, 

Cay néu, trang phdo, banh chung xanh.” 

(Fat pork, salted shallots, crimson couplets, 

New Year pole, strings of crackers, green rice cakes). 


1. In Ha N6i, Basket Street is in the old quarter. 
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So. each family made a point of having a couplet written on crimson 
paper — red being the colour of happiness, or luck — pasted at the best 
place in the house, usually on the two sides of the main door or of the 
ancestors’ altar. 


The gist of what was written on the couplet was the wish for a better life 
to come with the New Year. Let us take as an example this ironical compo- 
sition by the old scholar Nguyén Cong Tritt. 


“Chiéu ba mitoi, ng hoi tit mi, co cang dap thang Ban ra cita, 

Sdng ming mét, riou say tity luy, gio tay bong Ong Phii vao nha.” 

(On the afternoon of the 30" (the last day of the year), creditors come in 
flocks; let us bend the leg to kick out Poverty) 

On the morning of the First (day of the New Year), tipsy with drinks of 
rice wine, let us open our arms to invite Wealth in). 

Note the parallel structure of the two lines, and of each of their parts, 
which must stand in contrast with each other in meaning and tonality. 


February 1996 





Goodbye to the part year 


It was during a Tét festival in the early 1950s, in the midst of the resistance 
war against the French. At the Centre d’Accueil des Ralliés — a rendez-vous for 
soldiers of the French army’s Légion étrangére allying with Viét Nam’s cause 
— the Germans were joyfully celebrating our traditional New Year. 


A Tét in the jungle of the Viét Bac mountains, in a spacious bamboo lodg- 
ing hidden behind bamboo trees. We sat on bamboo benches before long 
bamboo tables on which Tét specialities were displayed: larded pork, onion 
pickles, square rice cakes ~— banh chung — and even choum (rice alcohol). 


After brimful glasses, the young children of the Rhine — aged between 
25 and 30 — began singing Goodbye To The Year Past. In unison, the nos- 
talgic voices evoked the land of the Grimm tales. The lyrics, which I have 
since forgotten are adapted fromthe following old popular song: Nehmt 
Abschied Brueder. 
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Nehmt Abschied Brueder, ungewiss ist alle Wiederkehr. 
Wiederkenhr. 
Die Zukunft liegt in Finsternis und macht das Herz uns schwer. 
Der Himmel woelbt sich nebers Land, ade auf Wiedersehen 

* 


Wir ruhen all’ in Gottes Hand, lebt wohl, auf Wiedersehen! 
Die Sonne sinkt, es steight die Nacht, vergangen ist der Tag. 
Die Welt schlaeft ein und leislerwacht der Nacht gallen Schlag. 
Der Himmel woelbt sich uebers Land- 

* 


So ist in jedem a Begin das Ende nicht mehr weit, 
Wir kommen her und gehen hin, und mit uns geht die Zeit. 
* 


Der Himmel woelbt sich uebers land. 
Nehmt Abschied Brueder, schliesst den Kreis, das Leben ist ein Spiel, 
Und wer es recht zu spielen, weiss gelangt an grosse Ziel. 
Der Himmel woelbt sich uebers Land. 
* 


Translation: 
Farewell brothers, uncertain is the return. 
The future is drowned in darkness, weighing our heart down. 
The firmament forms a vault above the Earth, farewell, goodbye! 
* 


We are all in the hands of God, good luck, farewell! 
The sun is setting, the night is descending, the day is departing. 
The world is falling asleep, the nightingale’s song is rising. 
The firmament forms a vault above the Earth... 

* 


Thus, for each beginning an end is not far off. 
We come here and we leave, taking time with us. 


The firmament forms a vault above the Earth. 
* 
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Farewell, brothers, let’s form a chain with our intertwined hands. 
Life is a game. 

Who plays the game well will gain much. 

The firmament forms a vault above the earth. 


One day my German friend Schuette, an anthropologist, confided his 
ambiguous sentiments about this song to me: “Each time I listen to such 
German folk songs, I feel deeply shaken,” he said. 


“The memories of my childhood and of the peaceful rural life of yester- 
day invade me. But at the same time, my throat tightens with the repulsive 
thought of the Nazis who exploited such innocent tunes to feed their Pan- 
Germanism, the source of Hitler’s crimes.” 


The tune comes from a poem-song written in 1788-1789 by Robert Burns 
(1759-1796) whose works exalt nature, villages and love. The text is a 
Scottish dialect: 


Should auld accquaintance be forgot 
And never brought to mind? 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot 
And auld lang syne? 

For auld lang syne, my dear, 

For auld lang syne, 


We'll take a cup o’kindness yet 
For auld lang syne. 


cr 


And surely ye’ll be your pint stoup (cup) 
And surely I'll be mine! 

And we'll take a cup o’kindness yet 

For auld lang syne. 


* 


We twa hae run about the braes (slopes) 
And pou'd (pulled) the gowans (daisies) fine, 
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But we've wander’d mony a weary fitt (feet). 
Sin’ auld lang syne. 


* 


We twa hae paidl’d in the burn (brook) 

Frae morning sun till dine 

But seas between us braid (broad) hae roar’d 
Sin auld lang syne! 


* 


And ther’ a hand, my trusty friend 

And gie’s a hand o’ thine! 

And we'll take a right guide-willie (good-will) waught (draft) 
For auld lang syne. 


This song has been adopted by scout organisations in many countries, in 
particular by the scouts of France and Viét Nam. Here is the French version: 
Chant des Adieux 
Faut-il nous quitter sans espoir, 
Sans espoir de retour? 
Faut-il nous quitter sans espoir 
De nous revoir un jour? 
(Refrain) 
Ce n'est qu'un au revoir, mes tréres. 
Ce n’est qu'un au revoir. 
* 


Oui nous nous reverrons, mes fréres. 
Ce n'est qu'un au revoir. 


ae 


Formons de nos mains qui s'enlacent au déclin de ce jour, 
Formons de nos mains qui s’ enlacent en chaine d'amour. 
Unis par cette douce chaine, tous en ce méme lieu, 

Unis par cette douce chaine, ne faisons point d’adieux. 

Car Dieu qui nous voit tous ensemble et qui veut nous bénir, 
Car Dieu qui nous voit tous ensemble saura nous réunir. 
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As for the Vietnamese version, I only remember this portion, which 
expresses the same ideas as the French one: 

Gio day and em ching ta réi tay xudng ditong moi ngitoi moi chén, 

Cdch xa nhung ta hdng mong réi ta cé ngdy duoc gdp lai nhau... 


Let us recall that under French occupation, Vietnamese scouting was 
marked by veiled patriotism. After August 1945, which put an end to coloni- 
sation, the majority of scouts joined the resistance, leaders in particular: 
Hoang Dao Thuy (Colonel, Head of the Army’s Communications 
Department), Ta Quang Btu (Vice Minister of National Defence), Cao Van 
Khanh (General), Nguyén Lan (pedagogue and lexicographer), etc. 


January 2003 





A Yung folk festival 


Recently, on the second day of the second moon, in company with 
Vietnamese and American friends, I went to one of those spring folk festi- 
vals which enhance the charm of the northern delta by extending the joyful 
popular atmosphere for several months after Tét, the lunar New Year. 


After crossing the Chuong Duong bridge, our car turned right and trav- 
elled along the Red River dyke, heading downstream. The village of Da Hoa 
(Chau Giang district, Hai Duong province) is about twenty kilometres from 
Hanoi. On the last stretch of road the car bumped along, jolting us as it went 
over the potholes and ruts. 


As we drew nearer to the village, we knew from the crackling of fire- 
crackers that the festival was in full swing. From afar, we saw a square flag 
in the colours of the Five Cosmic Elements fluttering in the wind. The 
approaches to the temple dedicated to Chir Déng Tir were lined with kiosks 
and stalls for the sale of various foods and cult objects and thronged with a 
motley crowd: middle aged women in yellow turban and gown carrying 
incense and other offerings, young virgins in white were going to perform a 
sacred dance, old men with long white beards wearing the traditional cos- 
tume, young children sporting their red Pioneer’s scarves and dancing or 
swinging... Young people wore jeans and T-shirts, a sign of the times. Drums 
and gongs resounded... 
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All village festivals include two parts which often mingle: liturgy (/é) and 
rejoicing (di). The Propitiatory Water rite in particular is common practice 
among rice farmers of the lowlands and uplands: its aim is to pray for rain. 
In Da Hoa it involved the participation of hundreds of officiating persons in 
an imposing ceremony. A procession of large flat bottomed boats sailed 
down the river, led by a respected elder who at one point would lean over- 
board to scoop up water with a red lacquered vessel which he poured into a 
fine porcelain vase. This water would be used in subsequent rituals, in par- 
ticular to clean the divinities’ statues. 


Chir Déng Ti, referred to above, is the name of an immortal whose story 
is told in a very ancient legend dating back to the dawn of our history, about 
the first millennium B.C. Once upon a time, there was a young fisherman 
who was so poor that he had not a single garment, not even a loincloth, to 
cover his nudity. One day, as he was fishing in a deserted bend of the river, 
he saw coming to the place a dragon boat. Chir Déng Tir hastily hid from 
view by burying himself in the sand of the beach. The boat came to anchor. 
The princess, charmed by the beauty of the landscape, ordered a tent pitched 
where she would take a bath. As she undressed and poured water over her 
body, the layer of sand was washed away and the naked body of a handsome 
youth was exposed. “This encounter must be the will of Heaven,” she 
thought. A ceremony was held there and then for their marriage. The couple 
decided to make their home in the region, which grew prosperous. But the 
union angered her king father who sent troops to bring her home. The night 
before their arrival, however, the will of Heaven intervened again. A storm 
broke out. The palace they had built for themselves vanished by magic and 
in its place was now a vast pond, which the local people later called Built- 
Overnight pond. It was believed that the couple had become Immortals and 
had gone to live in the god’s heavenly abode. 


The story is interesting to students of history and culture because it is set 
in a pre-Confucian environment, before the adoption of the Confucian rigid 
ethics and code of conduct. It implies recognition of love and marriage freed 
from the shackles of paternal authority and the weight of class barriers. 


There exist in the country several temples dedicated to Chir Déng Tir. The 
one we visited in Chau Giang is the most important. Built in 1894 on raised 
ground by the river, it covers an area of nearly 19,000 square metres. Its 18 
roofs symbolize the reigns of the 18 semi legendary kings of the Hing 
dynasty, and also the 18 years of the princess when she married. It is a struc- 
ture which can bear comparison with the Temple of Literature (Van Miéu) in 
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Ha N@i. It was designed by a noted scholar, Chu Manh Trinh (1862-1905), 
who was also known for his appreciation of Kiéu and the poems he wrote 
about this unique jewel of our literature. 


August 1994 


The Tet of the third day 
of the third moon 





The French dictionary Le Grand Larousse gives the following definition 
of Tét: “Au Vietnam, celebration du premier jour de ]’année du calendrier 
lunaire,” which means: in Viét Nam, celebration of the first day of the year 
according to the lunar calendar. 


This definition corresponds in fact only to the principal Vietnamese Tét 
(Tét Nguyén Dan, or “Festival of the First Morning of the Year”), for the 
Vietnamese celebrate several Tét holidays in the course of the year. 


Meteorologically, the year is divided into 24 periods which often deter- 
mine the agricultural calendar: Lép Xudn (start of spring), Céc Vi (rain for 
cereal grains), Thanh Minh (pure brightness), for example. 


The passage from one period to another is a crucial event, heralding new 
and possibly troubling meteorological conditions which are to be marked 
with the ritual festivities of the tiét (Tét). 


Of those Tét, six are observed by many families: Tét of the New Year (Tét 
Ca, or major Tét), Tét of the 3" day of the 3 moon, Tét of the 5"" day of the 
5'h moon, Tét of the 15'* day of the 7" moon (All Souls’ Day), Tét of the 15" 
day of the 8" moon (Children’s Festival), Tét of the 23" day of the 12'h 
moon (when the Household Gods go to submit their report to the Jade 
Emperor of the Heaven). 


The “Tét of Cold Food” commemorates an event of Chinese antiquity. 


In the period called “Spring — Autumn,” the lord of the principality Tan 
ordered a forest to be set afire because he wanted to force out a man named 
Gidi Tit Théi who had sought refuge there — in order to give him a reward. 


Gidi Tir Thi had rendered his lord a great service, but had refused a 
reward which he had deemed unduly belated. Alas, Gidi Tir Thoi preferred to 
stay where he was and let himself be burnt alive. 
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People paid tribute to his pride by abstaining from burning any fires for 
three days. The Tét of Cold Food (Han thitc) was celebrated on the third day 
of the third moon. 


In Viét Nam, most people have forgotten the origin of this Tét, which is 
simply an occasion for them to make offerings to their ancestors. 


For this purpose, two kinds of the pastry are made. “Lean Cakes” (bdnh 
chay) are made from glutinous rice flour, stuffed with beans, sprinkled with 
sesame seeds, and served in a bowl of sugary water flavoured with grape- 
fruit blossoms. 


“Floating cakes” (bdnh tréi) are made of a treacly kernel wrapped in rice 
paste to form little balls that float in water. 


H6 Xuan Huong, that defiant woman poet of the’ 18"" century, made them 
the theme of one of her popular poems: 
“The cake that drifts in water 
My body is both white and round 
In water I now swim, now sink. 
The hand that kneads me may be rough — 
I still shall keep my true red heart.” 
Evil be to him who evil thinks! | 


March 1995 


A 





I lived at the end of a blind alley opening onto Kham Thién (Royal 
Observatory) Street in Hanoi. One early morning, as I was doing callisthen- 
ics in the courtyard I heard the singsong voice of a street hawker: “Come and 
buy glutinous rice alcohol!” 


1. The following note is found in an anthology: “Beyond its erotic double-entendre, 
this poem can be interpreted as a woman’s proud assertion of her purity and integri- 
ty in a world dominated by unworthy males.” 
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My wife, eyes still heavy from sleep, jumped out of bed and called out to 
the vendor to stop. 


Then J remember that it was the fifth day of the fifth lunar month — the 
Doan Ngo festival — an occasion to “kill the insects” in a person’s system by 
eating and drinking, right at dawn, anything which is bitter or sour: glutinous 
rice alcohol, green fruits (peach, plum, mango, star fruit...) and other pre- 
scribed foods like water melon, coconut milk. 


One can easily imagine the joy of the children when they are told to 
observe this bizarre gastronomic practice in addition to the strange gifts their 
parents will give them: amulets woven out of multicolour threads or in the 
shape of a lotus flower, a peach blossom or a star fruit cut out of silk or gauze 
and padded with cotton. 


Many other practices connected with the festival have disappeared, though. 


Children, for instance, would have their nails painted with a red pigment 
obtained from mong leaves on their sinciput, chest and navel would be 
daubed with realgar. 


At midday, after making offerings to their ancestors, some people would 
go out looking for “fifth month leaves,” which they would dry to use instead 
of tea. Others would collect mugwort, which they would weave into the form 
of the zodiacal animal that happened to be sign of the year. These herbs are 
very good for colic. 


Doan Ngo (High Noon) or the summer solstice festival, marks the begin- 
ning of summer with its malevolent heat, the companion of disease. It is cel- 
ebrated with the wish to prevent epidemics and the baneful influence of evil 
spirits. That explains the practice of “insect killing.” 


Doan Ngo is also related to the semi-legendary Chinese mandarin Chu 
Yuan, third century B.C. Chu Yuan, though loyal, was repudiated by the 
King because of his integrity. Disappointed, he drowned himself in a river on 
the fifth day of a fifth month. To commemorate his tragic death, people will 
float offerings on rivers every year, tying them together with multicolour 
threads to keep them from being eaten up by fish. 


Another legend is about two men of letters, Luu (Than) and Nguyén 
(Triéu). They went off into the mountains in search of medicinal plants and 
got lost in a fairyland. 


Now back to the glutinous rice alcohol (rou nép). This is not the kind of 
very strong “vodka” also distilled from glutinous rice but simply called rirow. 
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Ruou nép is very mild and very nourishing. The marc, sprinkled with the 
sweet fermented liquid, is served in tiny bowls. Ricow nép kept in an pottery 
jar together with whole eggs and buried in the ground for several months is 
an ideal tonic for women in childbirth. 


There is also rou nép cdm, made of rice of purple colour and grown 
mainly on the highlands. 


August 1993 





Children and tein gamer 


Chinh Lam has been teaching pre-school children half of her life. An 
independent person she recently quit her public job to operate a school of her 
own where she can apply her own methods. 


With financial assistance from the Swedish-Vietnamese Fund for the 
Promotion of Culture, Lam added a section giving artistic orientation to gift- 
ed children. 


The art class gave a show at the Youth Theatre in Ha Ndi not long ago, 
and was applauded for their charming songs, dances, mimes and sketches. 


Still I wished I could see also some of the games that have enchanted 
many generations of children in Vietnam. 


Like Tréng Nu Tréng Hoa (Planting Buds, Planting Flowers). 


Two players will sit down on the ground face to face and form a “river” 
by stretching their legs, making them touch at the sole. 


The other players will take turns to jump across the “river,” which will 
widen gradually as the two on the ground spread their legs further apart. 


After everyone has cleared, the players on the ground will create a hur- 
dle with their feel and clenched fists placing them one on top of another, 
increasing the height little by little. This is called “Planting Buds.” 


The final hurdle, “Flower Planting,” is the same as above except it is 
made even higher by the first being unclenched and the hands spread wide 
open with the thumb of one touching the middle finger of another. 


‘Or like O dn quan (Games of Squares), which is the theme for one of 
Nguyén Phan Chanh’s better known silk paintings. 
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The game is played by two persons facing each other across a “board” 
drawn on the ground. 


The board consists of a rectangle divided in half along its length. Each side 
of this divided rectangle is divided into five boxes or squares (making a total 
of ten on the board five in a row facing each other across a dividing line). 


At each end of the rectangle is an attached semicircle. 


The players start the game with a total of 35 pebbles each. Each player 
puts five pebbles in each of the five boxes immediately in front of him on his 
side of the board. The remaining ten pebbles are put in each player’s semi- 
circle on the end of the board. The semicircle is called the “Mandarin.” 


The object of the game is to win as many pebbles as possible off the table. 


This is done by each plaver in turn removing five pebbles from one of his 
boxes and placing them one by one in succeeding squares and the revelant 
“Mandarin” in either direction from the original box from which they are taken. 


The original empty square is then called a “pond,” and as the game pro- 
gresses more “ponds” are created. 


Note, no pebble can be taken from the “Mandarin,” although pebbles can 
and will be continuously placed in it. 


The game progresses as each player in turn collects all pebbles from a par- 
ticular box and spreads them singularly and in sequence around the board with 
the aim of having the last pebble being placed in a box adjacent to a “pond.” 


If that happens, the same player is eligible to continue by collecting all 
the pebbles from the box the other side of the “pond” and removing them 
from the board as his own possession. 


If a player has his final pebble rest in a box adjacent to two consecutive 
“ponds,” he cannot remove the pebbles from the box the other side of the two 
consecutive “ponds.” 


The object remains to land on one side of a “pond” that has a box the 
other side containing pebbles. 


If you manage to land next to a “pond” that joins onto one of the man- 
darin at the end of the board, you will “eat the mandarin,” meaning the pos- 
session of all the pebbles in that particular semicircle. 


When both “mandarins” are “eaten,” the game is over. The player who 
has more pebbles wins. 


July 1993 
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The festival of the moon 


I was born in the Old Quarter of Ha Noi, in Hemp Street where lived 
retired Confucian scholars and impecunious junior mandarins and where 
sold books in Han and Ném characters printed from wood blocks, besides 
paper and pen brushes. One feature of the street can be imagined by the 
younger generations only with difficulty: each year, between the 1* and 15" 
days of the 8" lunar moon, it was turned into a joyous fair where were 
offered to view all kinds of paper toys which sent children into raptures: 
lion’s head, lanterns in the shape of rabbit, toad, fish, dragon, oil lamps 
showing shadow plays...Around the same period drums were sold in Drum 
Street, toys made of tin sheets retrieved from empty cans in Tinsmiths’ 
Street, pastry in Sugar Street. Ha N6i was filled with the joys and delight of 
the Mid-Autumn Festival, the Tét! of the Moon. 


The climax came on the night of the 15" day of the month. In the cycle 
of seasons, in which alternate the yang (male) and yin (female) principles, 
the Tét! Trung Thu (Mid-Autumn Festival) is celebrated around the autumn 
equinox, at a time when the yin (cold, darkness, the moon) begins to get the 
’ better of the yang (warmth, light, the sun). On that night, the sky is crystal 
clear, the moon is a perfect circle of unearthly splendour. Gazing at its mag- 
nificence scholars would compose poetry while sipping chrysanthemum- 
flavoured rice wine. Gourmets would taste little balls of steamed chopped 
pork and paddy snail wrapped in ginger leaves. Would be astrologers scruti- 
nized the face of the moon to predict the country’s future. If it shone with 
pure brightness, the rice harvest would be plentiful. If it was yellowish, the 
silkworms would give excellent cocoons. If it was greenish or bluish there 
would be a famine... 


The dragon, like the moon, got pride of place because it brought rain to 
the ricefields, and protected the important autumn harvest. The dragon dance 


1. The word Té? may come from the word tiét, which designates the knot separating 
two sections of a bamboo stem, and also the limit between two periods with different 
weather conditions, often marked by ceremonies and festivities. 
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performed during the festival had lost its ritual meaning. The procession fea- 
tured pennants of five different colours, lanterns in the shape of various fruits 
and animals. and a unicorn’s (or lion’s, si¢ 17) head to which was attached a 
“tail” of red fabric. Among the legends related to fertility, like that of the 
dragon, let us mention those of the hare and the toad. It is said that the palace 
of the Toad stands on the moon, and is called Thiém Cung (Palace of the 
Toad). A folk story tells us that when there is a drought and the Toad gnash- 
es its teeth, the Heavenly Emperor must order his dragons to make rain. 
According to another, the female of the hare, the symbol of Buddhist piety, 
will conceive its young by looking at the moon. 


The Mid-Autumn festival is essentially a children’s one. When I was a 
child, well-off families would lay out a “banquet for the children,” the equiv- 
alent of a Christmas tree in our country. On a table, the parents would lay on 
fruits (custard-apples, grape-fruit, persimmons, etc.), flowers carved in green 
papaws, figurines of various animals molded in coloured rice dough 
(pigeons, carps, hares, cats, dog, etc.), coconut shells fashioned into hares, 
unicorns or dogs with their bodies coated with the pulpy flesh of grapefruit, 
eggs with their shells painted in five colours, symbolizing fertility, bundles 
of sugar-cane sticks coloured dark-red, white and elastic banh deo cakes, 
moon-shaped yellow bdnh nicéng, etc. It was a good occasion for young girls 
of the house to show off their skills to visiting suitors and their families. The 
merry-making lasted late into the night while in the streets, long processions 
of dragons, unicorns and lions took place in the light of lanterns and torch- 
es, amid the sound of gongs and drums. 


November 1994 


The festival of Yer Se, the village 
Cy coconut pals 
“Boat race at Dam, processions at Gid, festivities at Thay” — thus a folk 


song directs the spotlight onto the spring festivals held at three villages on 
the outskirts of Hanoi. 





The festival at Gid is organised each year from the 10" to the 16" day of 
the third moon. Fallen into oblivion for several decades, it made a brilliant 
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come back this year thanks to economic progress. On the 9" last April, (10" 
day of the 3™ moon). I decided not to miss it and set out from Ha N6i at an 
early hour in company with a dozen Swedish friends with a keen interest in 
ancient culture. 


Gia village, or Yén Sd, is situated about 25 kilometres northwest of 
Hanoi. Its superb groves of coconut palms, a rarity in the Red River delta, 
were a sight for sore eyes. One would think one were coming to a village in 
South Vietnam. Someone has put forward the hypothesis that all ancient vil- 
lages whose names end with the word Sé were former camps holding Cham 
prisoners. It seems that the Cham held in Yén So planted coconut palms to 
assuage their longing for southern landscapes. But quite a few historians 
think that this is pure guesswork. 


After crossing Gia with prosperous looking houses, we came to the bank 
of the river Day, in time for a picturesque sight. Along the grass grown 
embankment, over ten metres high, a procession carrying the text of the rit- 
ual invocation was slowly advancing, amid a forest of coloured banners and 
the sound of drums and gongs. The rites, although simplified in comparison 
with the description given by my former history professor, the late Nguyén 
Van Huyén,! were nonetheless impressive. At the head of the procession was 
a man armed with a spear accompanied by another blowing into a conch. 
Then came people carrying square flags representing the Five Elements, yel- 
low parasols, cult objects, sacerdotal arms, the sacred palanquin preceded by 
a traditional band and followed by two patriarchs in blue ceremonial robes. 
The bearers were dressed in red. Besides, there were 36 little boys in black 
holding small yellow pennants. To the sound of a gong struck by their leader 
they cried out the ritual formula: “Lai re he re!” 


We followed the procession down the sloping side of the dyke, heading 
for the imposing communal house of Gia built on the land gained on the 
river. The ritual flag dance took place in the vast courtyard, drawing hun- 
dreds of sturdy young men in red coats. The dance with the dancers moving 
in a spiral was a re-enactment of a battle of olden times in which a general 


1. Nguyén Van Huyén, docteur és lettres of Paris, member of the Ecole Frangaise 
d’Extréme-Orient, Cabinet minister in the H6 Chi Minh government, is the author of, 
among other works, “Contribution 4 |’étude du génie tutélaire annamite Ly Phuc 
Man” (Contribution to the study of the Vietnamese tutelary god Ly Phuc Man). 
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broke an enemy encirclement by advancing at the head of his troops waving 
a large flag. 


We took advantage of a lull in the ceremony to pay a visit to the shrine 
in which stood three statues: that of the village tutelary god, Ly Phuc Man, 
flanked by those of his two wives, a princess and a peasant. Behind the shrine 
was the Pavilion housing the stelae: five hug slabs of stone bearing the dates 
of 1620, 1663, 1728, 1803 and 1885, which tell the story of the god and pro- 
vide valuable information on the past of the commune (list of all registered 
villagers, royal orders, customs, etc.). The Swedish-Vietnamese Fund for 
Promotion of Culture has given support to M. Han, the village schoolmaster, 
in his work of translating the inscriptions on the stelae from classical 
Chinese into the Romanised Vietnamese script and getting them published. 
Ly Phuc Man, whose real name was Pham Tu, is a defied historical person- 
ality. A warrior living in the 6'" century, he served King Ly Nam Dé, the 
founder of a short-lived dynasty which was a break in the 1,000 year long 
Chinese domination lasting from 179 B.C to A.D 938. 


Pham Tu distinguished himself by holding at bay aggressive elements 
along our northern and southern (the Cham) borders, who were then regard- 
ed as “barbarians.” The King rewarded him by giving him the hand of his 
daughter, allowing him to change his clan name to that of the royal clan, and 
giving him the honorary name of “Victor over the Barbarians” (Phuc Man). 


The cult of LY Phuc Man is typical of Viét Nam’s religious syncretism: 


1. A vestige of the Cult of the Sun: in the spiralling dance, the flags 
move counter clockwise. 


2. A survival of the cult of fertility: in the text of the ritual invocation, 
which varies according to circumstances, the peasant population prays 
for prosperity. 

3. The cult of a national hero, solidly anchored in the Viét tradition, 
defied by the local population then acknowledged as god by one or 
several royal edicts. He is believed to be the protector of the village. 


4. The influence of Confucianism (flags, cult objects, sacrificial rites, 
etc.) and Buddhism (a beautiful pagoda built close to the communal 
house). On the same occasion, a pilgrimage is made to both shrines. 


July 1995 
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The offride of football 


When I met a young French friend and congratulated him on France win- 
ning the football World Cup, I expected a burst of joy but he only shrugged: 
“T don’t like football.” 


I didn’t feel too put off by his response — I’m not a football fan, unlike 
my children, their children, my relatives, colleagues, neighbours, and even 
my wife. 

The infection for football seems to have spread through Viét Nam for 
around a decade and is still spreading to catch up with the entrenched foot- 
ball culture of western countries. A generation of young adults and young- 
sters in Viét Nam have quickly adopted the rites of the new sport as religion. 
They pack stadiums with painted faces, brandish the national flag, chant 
provocative slogans and revel in strange watchwords, make a lot of noise 
and seem to openly defy public order. Outside the grounds at big matches 
there is an open black market for tickets. Fights are frequent during and after 
the games. During the last Southeast Asian Games enthusiastic young 
motorcyclists created traffic chaos as they staged post-match demonstra- 
tions at the Lao embassy in Ha N@i to rub in the country’s defeat by the 
Vietnamese national team. 


When it comes to big games shown on television, many people complain 
about being kept awake by the shouts of fans watching the matches in the 
early-morning. Public servants go home early and pupils leave their home- 
work unfinished to watch the games. 


The two sides of football — for and against it — are as old as the two sides 
who fight on-field for victory. Matches have been compared to gladiatorial 
fights, or the clash of charioteers in ancient Roman times ~ activities which 
were intended to satisfy the thirst of the masses for violence and blood, a 
kind of opium for the people. 


The present passion for football, like any other passion, wipes out ration- 
al reasoning in favour of the logic of sentiment, especially when thousands 
of people gather in a stadium and generate, according to Gustave le Bon, the 
psychology of the masses dominated by the irrational. A slight incident is 
enough to trigger catastrophes: in Lima, Peru, in May 1964 during a game 
against Argentina, a riot left 320 dead and 1,000 wounded; in Buenos Aires, 
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Argentina, in June 1968, a match between River Plate and Boca Juniors saw 
a stampede leaving 80 dead and 150 wounded; in Moscow, in October 1982, 
at a UEFA Cup clash, 340 dead, also in a stampede; in Brussels, in May 1985 
at the Champions League Cup final, Italian fans were crushed during fight- 
ing by English fans, 39 died and 600 were wounded; in Sheffield, England, 
in April 1989, 95 died and 200 wounded when overcrowding caused crush- 
ing; in Yemen, in March 1982 two died and 20 were wounded, in two days 
of street violence by thousands of supporters. 


For all the catastrophes caused by it, football now enjoys, on a world 
scale, a social prestige which defies its most vocal opponents. It has become 
a serious subject of scientific seminars where first-rate philosophers and 
sociologists are invited. People wonder whether a stadium is an ideal place 
to observe a people in their complexities and whether football is a reflection 
of modern society. The International and Strategic Relations Institute has 
published works on the geopolitics of football, attributing to it a value of 
strategic importance. According to Pascal Boniface, “It is certainly the most 
universal phenomenon today, much more than democracy or the market 
economy.” Another ethnologist declares: “Football is a trifle full of mean- 
ing,” but cautions against reducing football to being that opium of the peo- 
ple. “That would be underestimating the moving and contradictory dimen- 
sions that this type of collective manifestation can assume,” he wrote. You 
can argue many things in favour of the football: fair play, training in agility 
and forging of team spirit, racial equality in the same team, national feeling, 
and a sense of discipline. But being pro or anti-football remains a question 
of taste. 


4 March 2001 





Giving linth to the rite of wee 


It was night time on the 11'" day of the first month of the Lunar Year of 
the Snake, which translates easily into the Christian February 11, 2001. The 
X6m Trém (Canaris Hamlet) in Tit X4 Commune, Lam Thao District, Pht 
Tho Province, was shrouded in a veil of ice-cold drizzle. Yet, in the court- 
yard of the Lady Du Di Temple devoted to the cult of N6 Nuong, a crowd had 
gathered to see the Celebration of the Sacrifice. The rites succeeded each 
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other with a calculated slowness: presentation of offerings to the rhythm of 
the gong and tom-toms, prayers to the spirits, a sacred hymn all awaiting the 
key moment. 


The first cock-crow finally announced Hour Ty scheduled for those rites. 
The wooden temple, newly rebuilt with donation from the Denmark-Viét 
Nam Cultural Fund was crowded with people. Besides the villagers, people 
came from Ha N6i, tourists, students, researchers and ethnographers 
Cameras focused on the altar. The esoterical rite, forgotten for half a century 
and revived one or twice during the last decade, had drawn special interest 
this time. 


The master of ceremonies pronounced a sacramental formula, made four 
kowtows then took from the altar a sacred box from which he solemnly drew 
out some votive objects: a triangular tablet representing the female genital 
and a small wooden pounder vaguely suggesting the male organ. 


On an order from another official he intoned: “Linh tinh tinh phéc,” and 
then a young man knocked three times with the pounder on the triangular 
tablet held by a girl. All the lights suddenly went out. 


In the ancient ritual, all lights were extinguished so that the sacred act of 
copulation was done gropingly in complete darkness. The officiating man 
shouted for light only after having heard three beatings of that tom-tom. 


That evening we watched the scene in full light, the lamps being not put 
out — probably on the request of the cameramen. 


After some minutes of darkness the gongs and tom-toms burst out ina . 
deafening fanfare. The official ran three times around the temple followed by 
a crowd shouting at the top of their voices and beating bamboo baskets to 
drive away the evil spirits and bad luck. 


In the old days, following the rite, everyone was allowed to indulge in 
free love in the forest. The girls who became pregnant that night were con- 
sidered privileged, the village organized their marriage, and they were 
exempted from any matrimonial fines. 


The ceremony was accompanied by a comic sketch called the Four 
Social Categories with the scholar represented by the school teacher, the 
ploughman — the mythical emperor Thu4n conducting his buffalo — the arti- 
san, the sawyer or fisherman, and the trader as the market vendor. The play 
was designed to ridicule the Confucian society in its decline, which has led 
the folklorist Phan Dang Nhat to believe that it dated from the beginning of 
modern times. 
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No doubt. the spirit of the esoteric cult of Tram Village dating in primi- 
tive times continues to inspire the four social categories — dozens of cen- 
turies later. The musician Duong Dinh Minh Son has noted that the lyrics 
sung at the ceremony refer to the images of love-making, the saw and the 
scissors of the carpenter, the pen and inkstand of the school master, the 
ploughshare and handle — all alluding to the organs of men and woman. 


The verses sung reflect that: 


My friend, may I become the share and you the handle of the plough to 
fit into me without delay. 


He has got aricefield with three borders. Why let others bring in a net to 
catch his fish? 


The rites of Tram Hamlet belong to the cult of fertility which appeared in 
primitive times in many regions of the world. It was believed that the human 
sexual organs were endowed with a magic power which, communicated to 
plants and animals, might bring about an abundant crop and procreation. 


6 May 2001 





A friend of mine, a researcher at the Ministry of Culture, advised me 
more than once: “Don’t miss the occasion. This is the first time in sixty years 
that you will see it.” 


Thus, at 9 o’clock on the 4'" day of the Year of the Dragon, together with 


Swedish, American and German friends, I went by car to Dong Phi Village, 
Ha Tay Province, about 30 km from Ha Noi. 


We eagerly waited to see the Holy Ball game, Vat Cau, which had fallen 
into oblivion in the past half century but has been restored in this region of 
submerged rice fields of the Song Héng, Red River, Delta. 


The village, located on provincial highway 75B comprises three hamlets 
each occupying a large hillock. According to geomantic belief, it has the 
shape of a phoenix, a noble hieratic bird. 


At about 10 a.m., we stopped some 100 metres from the communal house 
of Dong Phi. We mingled with the crowd which was thronging the road to 
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attend the procession of sacred palankeens. The latter were slowly proceeding 
around the village then coming back to where they started, with the participa- 
tion of the three twin villages, Dong Phi, Nguyén X4 and Ngoc Dong, now 
merged into Phuong Tri Commune. Dragon dancers opened the procession 
with great briskness. The cortege filed past according to solemn rites per- 
formed by different groups dressed in specific costumes: porters of oriflammes 
or cult arms, traditional bands with eight instruments, maid servants of the 
Goddess who were to perform at the ceremony of sacrifice, youngsters of both 
sexes. There were four palankeens, one holding an incense burner, two candle- 
sticks and a flower pot, another carrying the throne and the sacred tablet of the 
Genie of the Soil and the fourth carrying the throne and the honorific tablet of 
the Tutelary Genie of the village who is worshipped at the communal house or 
dinh. At given places the main palankeen made several customary pirouettes. 


Finally, the palankeens crossed the three-entrance portico of the dinh 
before being put down in front of the hal! of ceremonies,.bdi diréng. The cer- 
emony of sacrifice lasted several hours and involved a whole series of rites 
of cult offerings: incense, alcohol, fruit, flowers. Except the old man charged 
with reciting the oration to the Genie, the other officiates are women girdled 
with a yellow turban and wearing a yellow dress. This feminine participa- 
tion has been tolerated only for more than a decade now along with the reli- 
gious revival after the war years. A new syncretism, without doubt, is taking 
place: is it true that priestesses of the Dao Mau (Goddess Mothers) cult are 
entering temples patronised by Confucius? 


The sacrifice to the Tutelary Genie is an occasion to remember his mer- 
its. The genie of Déng Phi is Lord Bach Tugng whose deeds are related in 
the following legend: Once there lived in Hoan Chau county, now Nghé An 
Province, a tribal chief of great virtue. His wife, at 49, gave birth to twin 
brothers: Bach Tuong and Bach Dia. When the young men reached their 
adulthood the country was being torn up by interminable civil war among the 
Twelve Lords. Bach Tugng, Bach Dia and their cousin D6 Dai, valiant and 
blameless warriors, offered their service to Dinh Bo Linh, who was fighting 
to bring back peace to the country. The latter, who ascended the throne, in 
968 accorded them a fief in Dong Phi. Following their death the population 
of each of the three villages dedicated a temple to each. That is why the feast 
devoted to each genie is celebrated in common in turn. Dong Phi pays hom- 
age to Genie Bach Tuong every three years. 


The non-meat meal served on the altar comprises three bowls of rice, 
three bowls of sugared porridge, three bowls of bean soup and six plates of 
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coconut, peanut, pumpkin, sesame, soya sprouts and white beans. The village 
dignitaries offered us dishes of fish, snail and other aquatic products, meat 
being taboo before a certain date in this region of submerged rice fields. 


The rain invoking ceremony, dao vii, which closes the ceremony of sac- 
rifice takes place early in the afternoon. The old folks in the village told us 
that before the 1945 Revolution, it was held each time a drought lingered on. 
The ritual begins with the “sacred” wrestle vat tho’ between two old men. 
Then there is the vat cdu or cudép cdu match (disputing the ball). In the old 
days, the ball was made out of the root of a banana tree and dyed red. Today 
it is made out of the root of a mahogany wood and dyed red too. The ball rep- 
resents the sun. If the sun stays immobile its rays will kill the crops. It is nec- 
essary to make it budge. Such is the significance of the ritual game called vat 
cdu. According to the rules of the game, the players, divided into two teams, 
naked to the waist and wearing only a loin cloth, try to seize the ball and 
throw it into two holes dug in the courtyard of the communal house. In the 
meantime, the sacrifice ritual continues until the first drops of drain fall from 
the sky. 


Worthy of mention is that the Dong Phi feast this year unfolded in good 
order, not yet commercialised by tourism. 


During his lifetime, the late doctor Nguyén Khac Vién worked and cam- 
paigned tirelessly to institute the traditional shuttlecock as a national sport. 
Is it time for the General Gymnastics and Sports Department to do the same 
with the vdét cdu? 


23 April 2000 





Plants 
CUTTS 





Take a leaf of betel, a quarter of an areca nut, a bit of the root of atocor- 
pus, a dash of slaked lime, mix it all together — and chew slowly. This bitter, 
piquant mix has an intoxicating effect which quickens blood circulation, 
makes a woman’s eyes shine, makes her cheeks rosy and reddens her lips. 
After a few minutes she spits a residue of acrid, vermilion saliva. 


Traditional medicine finds in the betel both preventive and curative pro- 
prieties. It is an antiseptic, it drives away bad breath, prevents tooth decay 
and rheumatism, allays gastrointestinal pains, can be used as plaster, and 
removes pimples. 


As a close relative to hashish or marijuana, betel has for centuries been 
regarded by Vietnamese as a symbol of conjugal fidelity and conviviality, born 
from a very old story that has been transmitted from generation to generation. 


Once upon a time there lived two twin orphans who loved each other dear- 
ly. When they came of age, the elder took a wife and cared less and less for his 
younger bother, especially when an unhappy misunderstanding caused him to 
suspect that his young wife entertained tender sentiments for his brother. The 
despairing husband one day left his home and went to die on the bank of a river. 
He was transformed into a lime rock. The younger brother went in search of his 
twin, and he too came to die at the very same place. He was transformed into 
an areca tree. His sister-in-law went in search of her husband and brother-in- 
law, and was transformed into a betel plant climbing around the areca tree. 


The betel is closely associated with our traditional culture, on both sacred 
and profane planes..It is one of the offerings placed on the altar to the genies, 
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or on the ancestral altar together with pure water, flowers and rice wine. When 
one receives a guest, one invites him to chew betel and drink tea (Miéng trdu 
la ddu cdu chuyén: a betel chew is the beginning of all conversation). The betel 
expresses respect when it is offered to a superior, and thanks when it is held 
out to the participants in a marriage or a funeral. Women used to chew betel 
all day long, carrying it with them in a small bag attached to the belt. 


When you have accepted a betel chew offered by a person, you are bound 
to him by an invisible bond called “nghia” (obligation, moral debt). 
According to an old popular song, “this obliges you to greet him each time 
you meet him.” This practice is very rigorous in the relations between girls 
and boys. Prudent parents counsel their daughter: “A girl should not in any 
case accept a betel chew offered by an unknown person.” 


Or, the custom can be used as a tender reproach for indifference: 


I have betel here, but alas, no areca! 
It’s up to you to colour my lips in red. 
(Popular song) 


No wonder that betel is an integral part of betrothal or marriage cere- 
monies. There was a time when the bridegroom’s family had to offer the 
family of his future wife two or three hundred betel leaves together with a 
few hundred areca nuts. 


Betel chewing suffered its first lapse in the 80 years of French 
occupation. In the towns, customs became more westernised. Because peo- 
ple no longer dyed their teeth black, they no longer chewed betel either. 


Following the end of French colonisation after the August 1945 
Revolution, war and quick social transformations caused profound upheavals 
in the country. These days, only Vietnamese above sixty chew betel, and usu- 
ally only those in the countryside. The once-thriving trade in areca nuts and 
betel has dwindled rapidly. 


Does the new wave of modernisation herald the disappearance of betel 
chewing? I don’t think so. Of course, fewer people will chew betel, but it will 
still keep its symbolical value, and remain an important part of cultural rites. 
Even the most snobbish and westernised weddings cannot dispense with 
betel and areca nuts. 


22 September 2002 
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The Areca 


A friend of mine, an inveterate theorizer, has been trying hard over the 
past 20 years to prove that the key to Vietnamese civilisation and cultural 
identity lies in the mythical tale of the areca and the betel. To tell the truth, 
I am not yet persuaded by his arguments but his lofty obstinacy makes me 
more appreciative of the humanism and symbolic significance of a story 
which may date back to the dawn of our history. 


Under King Hting’s reign there lived two twin brothers — Tan and Lang — 
who were as like as two peas and devoted to each other. Orphaned in early 
childhood, they were adopted by a kind hearted wise man. Once grown up, 
they both loved the daughter of their master and adoptive father. The pretty 
girl chose to marry the older one. 


Love, always exclusive, gradually separated Tan from his brother who suf- 
fered in silence. On returning from the rice-field one evening, Lang entered the 
darkened cottage first. His sister-in-law, thinking it was her husband, tenderly 
welcomed him. Tan saw the scene and he became unjustly suspicious. 


Not being able to clear himself, Lang ran away. Crossing woods and jun- 
gle he arrived at the edge of a river. He fell on the ground, exhausted, and 
cried for a long, long time. Night fell and he died on the deserted riverbank. 
He was changed into limestone. 


The feeling that he was responsible filled Tan’s heart with remorse. One 
morning he left his young wife asleep and set off, he walked and walked till 
he reached the river bank. There he also fell down exhausted and died, 
embracing the stone, and was changed into an areca tree. 


His distressed wife waited in vain, then set out to look for her husband. One 
evening, overcome by fatigue and hunger, she reached the river bank. She 
embraced the areca tree and died. She was changed into a creeper — the betel. 


Some time afterwards, during a journey, King Hing happened to take a 
rest on the river bank. He gathered an areca nut and a betel leaf which he 
then chewed. He found it a pleasant taste and as a drop of saliva fell on to 
the limestone, he was surprised at the red tint which appeared. 
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The use of the betel quid and the tradition of offering it at weddings, sym- 
bol of a union destined to last until death, date from this time long ago. Betel 
chewing still continues today, especially in the countryside and among old 
women. Bete] quids are offered as one offers cigarettes in Europe. 


Betel chewing is also practised by the peoples of other Asian monsoon 
countries and is a custom predating all Chinese and Indian influences. 


April 1992 





The ubiquitous bamboo 


Of the many plant species existing in Viét Nam, none is as widely dis- 
tributed and as close to the life of the Vietnamese as bamboo. 


Bamboo is a tropical woody plant with underground rhizomes. The hol- 
low stem can attain a length of up to 15 to 20 metres. In all its life, which 
can last a hundred years, bamboo blossoms just once. And it dies afterwards. 
The main varieties are bambusa arudinacea, bambusa blumeana, bambusa 
binghami and bambusa bulgaris. 


Bamboo grows in a wide state in the highlands and midlands of the coun- 
try. In the plains, it is planted around each village both as a wall, an addition 
to the beauty of the landscape and as a symbol of bucolic life as well as con- 
servatism and isolation from the outside world. 


Bamboo accompanies the Vietnamese farmer from his birth (the bamboo 
cradle) to his death (bamboo poles to carry the coffin) and even to the other 
world (votive objects). It is present in every instant of the daily life, contribut- 
ing to cultural. religious and social activities in the village, the cell of society. 
Bamboo is used for housing construction, furniture, basketry and for most arti- 
cles of common use including farm instruments. One can build a house entire- 
ly with bamboo without recourse to a single iron nail. Bamboo feeds man with 
its shoots and animal with its leaves which are also used in traditional medi- 
cine (fumigation). Bamboo provides means of transport on water (boats made 
of pleated bamboo) as well as on land (ox cart parts). Bamboo also figures 
prominently in entertainment (the swings, the kite, the spinning top, toys for 
the Mid-Autumn Festival, the famous water pipe, the game of chuyén played 
with 10 bamboo sticks and a pebble, the pole dance, etc.). Bamboo enriches the 
national art: music (the flute and other instruments), decoration, landscape gar- 
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dening, and so on. In Sino-Vietnamese humanities, bamboo is one of the four 
noble plants and is the symbol of endurance. 

Bamboo played a worthy role in the last two wars of resistance: bamboo 
shoots to supplement the meagre rations of the soldiers, bamboo coal to 
replace salt, bamboo traps and spikes to keep away marauding enemies. 

A legend dating back to the first millenary before the Christian era tells 
how Thanh Gidéng, while giving chase to foreign invaders, pulled up a whole 
stand of bamboo to replace his huge iron bar that had snapped. 


October 1992 





The bamboo cuilitation in Viet Nam 


About 15 years ago, I went to Indonesia with a friend to take part in an 
international seminar. In a small aircraft of a domestic airway flying from 
Jakarta to Padang, my companion was surprised to see a painting of bamboo, 
buffalo and rice paddies adorning the cabin wall. A grove of bamboo, a buf- 
falo and rice paddies. He exclaimed: “I had thought that these are motifs 
essentially Vietnamese!” 


In fact, the trio bamboo-buffalo-rice constitute the attribute of all the 
landscapes of South East Asia, an area shaped by the cultivation of wet rice. 
Let us note that in all Asia and the Pacific the habitat of bamboo almost 
always coincides with the domain of rice. 


The bamboo (bambusa), a graminaceae of tropical countries, can grow to 
40m height. It comprises 60 types and thousand of species. It can live up to 
100 years and dies after giving fruit. 


The Japanese review Asian Culture estimates that the bamboo is the symbol 
of Asian dynamism. It may be said to represent also many cultural values of Asia. 


In October 1992 I wrote in Viét Nam News an article about the “Ubiquity 
of bamboo in Viét Nam.” Now I wish to return to the bamboo by putting 
emphasis on its cultural value. The bamboo is moreover a subject of topical 
discussion which was the object of an international seminar in 1998. 


The myth of Giéng Saint which goes back to the dawn of our history 
extols the exploit of the bamboo tree. It tells about a child giant in Giéng 
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Village who grew beyond measures within a few weeks to drive the foreign 
aggressors away. The legend tells how the entire people respond to the appeal 
of the hero who mounts on his iron horse and pulls up whole forests of bam- 
boo to demolish the enemy. Bamboo growing in the plain, where the genie 
passed, still preserve the yellow colour of the ddng nga species of bamboo. 
This colour is believed to come from the fire hissed out by the iron horse. 


Through history until today, the bamboo has not stopped multiplying its 
military usefulness in defence of the country. In the 13" century, we won a 
brilliant victory on Bach Dang River by repelling the Mongol hordes riding 
on our junks and boats made of wood and bamboo. 


In late 18"* century, to accelerate the march of his elite soldiers to the 
North with carrying bamboo poles, the national hero Nguyén Hué gained in 
speed against the enemy and cut to pieces a Sino-Machurian army of 200,000 
men encamped in Ha N6i. 


At the beginning of the French conquest Vietnamese guerrillas 
entrenched in Ba Dinh transformed this village into a fortress thanks to a 
hedge of live bamboo doubled with a bank of earth planted with bamboo 
spikes. They stood up to repeated French attacks commanded by an officer 
who later became a “maréchal de France.” 


Even in the contemporary epoch, the bamboo has effectively contributed to 
the victory of the people’s war. Dién Bién Phi cannot be thought of without the 
bicycles with bamboo frame or the bamboo shoulder poles with which men and 
women brought suppliers in food and ammunition or without the bamboo posts 
to push up steep hills and dismantle pieces of artillery or bamboo stretchers to 
carry the wounded. During the American war the bamboo has rendered immense 
services to the supply work of our army, in particular on the H6 Chi Minh trail. 


But the bamboo does not have only a military use. It is also — and mostly — 
destined for peacetime work. It is part of the very daily life of our people. As 
food the young shoots of bamboo (mdng) are used in the making of numerous 
dishes. As medicament, its leaves are boiled in fumigation with other ingredi- 
ents to treat colds. The water of young shoots can end a coma and appease 
thirst during a violent fever. In construction, the male bamboo tree is used to 
make roof frames while female bamboo is used to make sieves, slates and 
ropes. Tools in agriculture (harrow, scoop, handle of hoe and spade, etc.) and 
in fishery (fishing rod, bow-net, frame of net) all use bamboo as well as in 
transport (boat, buffalo cart, shoulder pole, basket, etc.). Let’s also mention 
furniture and other household utensils such as bed, table, chair, sofa, chop- 
sticks, toothpicks, broom, cane, water bubble pipe, sieve, panel, etc. Bamboo 
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also enters the traditional arts: musical instruments (flute, castanets), orna- 
ments (roller-blind, knicknackery), ornamental garden, and also in child 
games (lanterns and toys for the mid-autumn festival, kite, swing, khdng or 
two-stick game (tipcats). Even popular religions and beliefs have resort to 
bamboo: joss-sticks, parasol, votive objects, the Tét pole erected in the yard. 


An important element of material civilisation, bamboo also serves to 
enrich the cultural life. The child sleeps in the swinging of the cradle in bam- 
boo, the old people sleep their last slumber in a coffin which is lowered down 
into the grave with bamboo poles and cords to the rhythm of bamboo sticks. 
In the Song Héng (Red River) Delta, cradle of the ancient culture of the Viét, 
the structure of the traditional society is marked with the trinity Family — 
Village — State. The peasant after an absence of some length would feel his 
heart beat with joy when he sees from afar his village with clusters of bam- 
boo loom as an island of verdure in the ocean of rice paddies. 


The bamboo has inpired quite a few folk songs bearing on love. It evokes 
the sweetness of the young girl: 
Triic xinh triic moc bé ao, 
Em xinh em ditng noi nao ciing xinh. 
(The lovely ivory-bamboo grows on the bank of the pond 
Because you are beautiful, darling, you are beautiful wherever you are). 
And here is the flirt which begins with the question by a young man: 
Dém trang anh moi hdi nang 
Tre non di lad, dan sang nén chang? 
(Under moonlight I ask you: 
The young bamboo already has enough leaves, can I plait a sieve with it?) 
The young girl replies: 
Dan sang thiép ciing xin vang 
Tre vita dit la, nén chang héi chang? 
(Plait a sieve if you want 
But do you find the bamboo already young with just enough leaves?) 
In another song, the gallant expresses his bewilderment to find, after a 
long absence, a little girl having become a ravishing lady: 
Khi di triic chita moc mang 
Khi vé triic dd cao bang ngon tre. 
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(When I went away the ivory-bamboo did not yet have any shoot, 
On my come-back, it has attained the top of a big bamboo). 


In the classical literature, the bamboo is often associated to the apricot 
tree to evoke conjugal love and family union. The bamboo also symbolises 
the noble-minded man (gudn nv) because of its straight length between two 
knots, the void of this length representing the vacuity of the soul which the 
Buddhist and Taoist ascetic aspires to. No surprise then that the bamboo is a 
favourite motif of Asian painting. 


An old proverb says: Tre gid mdng moc (When the bamboo is ageing, the 
young shoot grows). It expresses confidence in the young, not the gap but the 
bridge between generations. 


18 July 1999 





Bamboo shools 


The same environment which makes Viét Nam ideal for rice cultivation 
also makes it a good habitat for bamboo. It is no surprise then that many of 
our proverbs, sayings and folksongs refer to bamboo shoots, part of the daily 
food that accompanies rice. 


The bamboo shoot (dng in Vietnamese) is the young stem of this 
arborescent graminacea. In summer, the shoot is known as mdng chiém, and 
in autumn the shoot is called mdng muta. It should be noted that there are also 
two traditional varieties of rice, summer rice (tia chiém) and autumn rice 
(lia mua). Vietnamese liken asparagus to the bamboo shoot, calling it “west- 
ern bamboo shoot” (mdng tdy), probably because of the resemblance of the 
tow in colour and texture. 


The graceful hands of a woman are often compared to the tapering 
sheaths of a bamboo shoot (bdn tay biip mdng), and an eye stricken with 
cataracts is described as an eye having bamboo shoots (mdt cd mdng). 


Metaphorically, the bamboo shoot is often associated with the idea of ten- 
der age. Thus, the mdng sita (milky bamboo shoot) or mdng mém (bamboo 
shoot as tender as rice chewed to feed the baby) is the symbol of tender 
infancy, just as tdi mdng sita means the tender age. The Viét Nam Young 
Pioneers Association takes as its emblem a young shoot of bamboo (mdng 
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non), and education traditionally stresses the need to train a child correctly 
while he is young. with the proverb, “Mang chang udn, u6n tre sao duoc?” 
(If one does not straighten the shoot, how can one later straighten the bam- 
boo?) Likewise, the expression mang moc qud bo (the bamboo shoot over- 
grows the hedge) is an allusion to a disobedient child, or someone who tries 
to exceed the limit of his powers. 


The bamboo shoot also symbolizes the passage of time. Many coquettish 
girls who refuse suitable matches reflect on this proverb, “Mang moc cé lita, 
ngitoi ta cé thi.” (Just as there is only one season for the bamboo shoots, 
there is only one season for a girl). And, to express his amazement at the 
quick passage from infancy to old age, a popular song says: 


“When I left, the shoot had not shown up, 

On my return it has become a full-grown bamboo.” 
(Khi di trtic chita moc mang, 

Khi vé triic dd cao bang ngon tre) 


The adage “When the bamboo grows old, the shoot grows up” (Tre gid 
mdng moc) has many interpretations: the younger generation takes the place 
of the older one, or the older generation takes care of the younger — as the 
well-rooted old bamboo feeds the young shoots with its sap, or there is mutu- 
al aid among the generations. And nothing is more tragic than the sight of 
“an old bamboo weeping over its young shoots,” (tre gid khéc mang) or old 
parents crying over the death of a young child., 


Then, the expression “muon gid bé mang” (taking advantage of the wind 
to pick a bamboo shoot) is used to allude to someone who is out for profit, 
no matter how it is achieved. 


But it is the culinary domain that we most often make reference to the 
bamboo shoot. As food, the most savoury are the mdng mai (species 
sinocalamus McClure) and the mdng triic (species phyllostachyssieb), while 
the most common are the mdng tre (bambusa schereb, blumeana Schultes) 
and mdng niva (neohouzeana A.Camus). 


The mdng tre is very popular. It is used to prepare food in three forms: 
fresh (mang tutoi), the shoot is steeped in water for several days to diminish 
its acidity, then cooked with meat or fish; fermented water, the bamboo shoot 
has a sour taste (mdng chua), and is boiled or fried with meat or fish; and 
dried bamboo shoot (mdng khé) is left to dry in the sun, and can be preserved 
for many years. Before cooking, it must be boiled for a long time, then 
cooked with pork or chicken. 
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Pork fat stewed over small fire with dried bamboo shoots is a classic dish 
at traditional feasts, and a simple soup of bamboo shoots with some pieces 
of fried meat brightens the peasant’s daily diet. Wild, bitter bamboo shoots 
used to be the daily food of soldiers during ancient times garrisoned at the 
far-off borders, as the folk songs tell us. The shoots were also a common dish 
of the soldiers during the modern wars. 


14 January 2001 





Lotus in the Vietnamese soul ind Life 


On an early summer morning in Viét Nam, strolling along the shore of a 
lotus covered lake amidst a breeze wafting in the scent of lotus is an ideal 
pleasure. The stroller feels all his stress suddenly disappears and in its place 
comes a feeling of great relief, just as Wordworth described daffodils in 
Lake District. 


‘Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 
The waves beside them danced; but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee.” 


Though not a national flower, lotus has left a distinctive hallmark in the 
soul and life of the Vietnamese people. 


An old folksong described lotus as a symbol of purity and nobility: 


“In the pond amidst the fields, 

Nothing is as beautiful as lotus. 

Its leaves are green, and its white blooms bear yellow stamens 
The stamens are yellow, the blooms white,' and the leaves green. 
The blooms grow up from the mud, 

Yet, but bear no mud’s stink.” 


1. There are two kinds of lotus: white and pink. 
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Classical poets likened pretty young girls to “lotus rhizome and tender 
peach.” Nguyén Du, Viét Nam’s great poet, compared a broken love to two 
parts of a broken lotus shoot, which, though severed, remain linked by fibres: 


“One grieves for whatever is left of the old affection, 
Which, though broken apart, remains linked by the fibres of love.” 


Lotus is very dear and near to Buddhism. Buddha’s statues are made to 
sit on lotus-shaped seats. Many decorative motifs at temples, pagodas and 
houses stylise lotus. Some Buddhist prayer-books and a certain Buddhist sect 
bear the name “Lotus.” Village pagodas usually look onto a lotus pond. 
Lotus blooms are respectfully offered to Buddha’s and ancestors’ altars. 
Lotus is also present in modern arts: Vietnamese film prizes are named 
“Gold Lotus,” “Silver Lotus.” 


In daily life, lotus is used for many purposes, in traditional medicine and 
as food and drink. 


Lotus shoot, seed-pot and seed-core are used as blood coagulant. Lotus sta- 
men serves as a black hair dye and blood tonic. Lotus seed and seed core are 
used to make a tranquilizer. Lotus seed is also used as a tonic for neurasthenia. 


In Eastern medicine, food is also considered a medicine. Therefore, it is 
not surprising to see many dishes made of lotus parts. In August and 
September of the lunar calendar, big, round lotus leaves are used as packag- 
ing material for green rice flakes, adding to both the greenness and scent of 
the snack. Brownish or whitish lotus shoots are stewed with pork ribs, chick- 
en or duck to make an excellent dish. Lotus seed mixed with minced pork, 
onion, Jew’s ear, green rice flakes and then stuffed into a pigeon or chicken 
for stewing is served to connoisseurs. Lotus seed is also used to make candy 
during the lunar New Year festival and to cook sweetened porridge as a 
refreshment conductive to sleeping. 


It is a great pleasure to talk with a friend in leisure time over a cup of tea 
scented with lotus stamen. But also chemists have succeeded in producing 
lotus oil essence, which only connoisseurs can distimguish from natural 
lotus scent. 


August 1992 
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The tees of Ha Nex 


In his beautiful album “Ha Noi Eternelle,” Renault-Hoang noted: “With 
its islets of verdure, its lakes with lotus in their banks, its boulevards lined 
with tamarind and flame trees which cast their appeasing shade on the 
facades of ancient colonial buildings, Ha Noi diffuses a subtle, discreet even 
secret and magic charm. One does not admire Ha Ndi, one is not infatuated 
with the town for some time. One is attached to Ha N6i.” 

I would like to add that one of the charms which makes Ha N6i so capti- 
vating is its trees, trees green all the year round, in summer as in winter. 

The way the trees were planted on the pavements of the capital is an 
adoption of western urbanisation, outgrowth of a West-East acculturation. 

The species of the trees are very varied. Each has its own character, his- 
tory and cultural connotations. The same can be said of each tree, at least as 
far as the local population is concerned. 

I do not have the exact figure on the number of trees in Ha N6i. In his 
book entitled “Flowers of Ha N6i”, the poet and essayist Trén Lé Van gives 
these two approximate figures: 10,000 at the liberation of Ha Noi in 1954 
after Dién Bién Phi and 200,000 in 1980. 

This number might have increased five and even ten fold two decades 
after the yearly tree planting campaigns launched by Hé Chi Minh. Who can 
tell? Let’s notice a very common practice among Hanoiains. Since family 
life is spent often partially on the pavement, especially in the old quarter 
back to the 15" century, inmates of each house have been caring for the tree 
planted before their gate as if it were a tree in their own garden. 

Likewise, the custom of planting trees on the roadside seems of very long 
date as can be seen in the names of some streets: Hde Nhai (street of the 
saforas), Liéu Giai (weeping willows). Many Ha NGi streets now assume a par- 
ticular grace of their own thanks to a species of specific tree lining them. 

The most beautiful trees of the capital are without doubt the sao (hopea 
berrir) along LO Dtic Street (formerly called Armand Rousseau). Their fruit, 
flanked with two wings, glide in the air with the wind. 

In winter migratory birds, fleeing the cold north, come to build their nest 
on the high tree-tops. 

The flowers of alstonia (hoa sifa, or milk flower) of a milky white bewitch 
the autumn nights on the streets of Ba Triéu (formerly Rue Gia Long) and 
Nguyén Du (formerly made up of Riquier, Halais and Dufourcgq streets). 
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The scarlet red of the flame flowers along the Youth Road (formerly Cé 
Ngu — Maréchal Lyautey) separating West Lake from Triic Bach Lake 
announce together with the strident chirping of the cicadas the arrival of the 
exam season and the summer holiday for all school children. 

In the floral concert of summer, the mauve flowers of the bdng ldng 
(langerstroenia flos-reginea retz) on Tho Nhuém Street (formerly street of 
Dyers and Jean Soler) bring a note of tenderness. Their foliage is thick and 
shining. At the beginning of autumn, tufts of young leaves hang like wavery 
silk at the base of old leaves. 

Two fruit trees are worth mentioning: the cdy sd tree and the banyan tree. 


The cdy sdu (dracontomelum duperreanum Pierre) lines up Phan Dinh 
Phing Street (formerly Boulevard Carnot), Tran Hung Dao Street (formerly 
Boulevard Gambetta) and many others. 

Its unripe fruit goes into the making of a sour broth and gives an acid 
taste to meat and watercress broths so refreshing in summer, and is also used 
to make a favourite dry confection for children and young women. 

The ripe fruit has a very agreeable sweet-sour taste. 

The fruit of the cdy bdng (terminalia catappe), quite bitter, are however 
very sought after by school children. This tree with horizontal branches and 
broad leaves. is planted in most school yards, at the entrance of impasses and 
on many streets. 

The traditional cake bani bang is patterned on the shape of the elliptic 
and flattened fruit. 

While nearly all the trees in Ha Noi retain their leaves in winter, the cay 
séu (celtis australis) along Ly Thudng Kiét Boulevard (formerly Carreau) 
cast their denuded branches on the pallid sky, evoking a corner of Europe. 

I cannot end this brief enumeration of the trees in Ha Noi without men- 
tioning the banyan tree (cdy da: ficus benghalensis), a tree often secular with 
long adventitious roots hanging like the hair of some genie. Its image is asso- 
ciated with the fond memory of the temple, pagoda and river landing stage 
in the native village. 

The presence of this tree in many places of the capital comes as no sur- 
prise since Ha Néi was originally a grouping of villages. The most beautiful 
and typical banynian trees which used to grace the Cé Loa Temple on the 
outskirt of the city and which, according to local people, had survived sever- 
al thousand years, are unfortunately no more. 


30 January 2000 
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The Bawian 





I remember having read somewhere beautiful lines written by Claudel on 
the Vietnamese banian, in which he compares this tree to a giant whose 
sinewy arms — its adventitious roots — keep him solidly attached to the earth 
while stormy winds seek to carry him up into the sky. 


The image of the bamboo is used by UNESCO as the symbol of the 
International Year of the Elderly. 


The age-old banian, the bamboo hedge, the areca palm, the ceiba tree, the 
lotus pond in front of the communal house, and the moss-covered pagoda are 
so many characteristic features of a traditional Vietnamese village. 


Here is a wash-drawing of a village banian made with the poetic brush of 
my friend Nguyén Khac Vién. 

“Children, almost everyday when the sun was about to set, we went and 
sat at the foot of this banian to enjoy the evening breeze at the end of sultry 
summer afternoons. This banian was more of an edifice than a tree. 
Stretching our arms and holding each other’s hands, eight or ten of us could 
hardly gird its sinewy trunk cut with multiple furrows. Its branches, some 
bigger than the pillars of the pagoda even, rose so high into the sky we could 
hardly see the large birds perched into its foliage. On the ground, big roots 
emerged like angry snakes, twisted, knobbly, cut with deep grooves. 


“The wind coming from the fields drew a strange music from the depths 
of its foliage and it seemed to us that we heard coming from above our heads 
sighs and chuckles, joyful laughter and cries of distress. Before our eyes, the 
evening breeze rippled the ripening rice, the croaking of frogs heralded the 
approach of the night while along meandering dikes buffaloes were coming 
along at a slow, heavy, swaying pace, with half naked children on their 
backs, the lengthening shadows of their horns cast over the sleepy fields.” 


The banian haunts the imagination of the people. An old folksong evokes 
the sorrow of a lovelorn young man in the manner of a romance by Maeterlink: 
“Years ago, an unfulfilled love pledge broke my heart: 
At the old landing stage I found the same banian, 
But another woman was at the oars of the ferrying sampan.” 
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The young traveller had promised to return to marry the beautiful young 
woman who had taken him across the river. But a long delay intervened, and 
when he hurried back at last, he learnt that she had died of sorrow. 


A contemporary poet of countrylife and pastoral love, Nguyén Binh, took 
up the same theme with a variant: the young man failed to meet his sweetheart 
who had “forsaken boat, oars and river.” She had gone away and married. 


In a very popular folk story, there grows on the moon a banian at the foot 
of which an arrant liar named Cudi is seated. When one wants to say that a 
man is a confounded liar, one calls him a Cui. 


A banian is often believed to be haunted by genies and spirits. Votive 
offerings to them include ceramic pots containing slaked lime used to 
flavour betel quids. According to a folk saying “genies haunt banians while 
ghosts prefer ceiba trees as their venues.” 


Often growing on the grounds of pagodas and temples banians add a note 
of mystery to these places. 


June 1993 





Apricot and dream 


What a pleasure to swallow, at long drafts, a glass of iced apricot syrup after 
a long journey in the tropical heat! Each gulp seems to be seventh heaven. 


“Do you like it sweet or plain now?”, asked our hostess while refilling 
our glasses. Madame Kim Bach is a person of refinement, as evidenced by 
her many portraits on silk. 


“No sugar for me, please,” said the young Antillean collector who had 
come with us. 


“Why?”, I asked. “That would be too sour.” 


“It doesn’t matter,” she explained. “I want to better savour the nice 
flavour of this very special kind of apricot.” 


She was dead right. I don’t want to sound parochial but personally I 
haven’t tasted any apricot syrup that can smell better than the variety grown 
in the area of Huong Tich (Pagoda of Perfume). 
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Every year, in the Third Lunar Month during which the last spring festi- 
vals take place, thousands upon thousands of pilgrims will flock by boat to 
that sanctuary nestled among mountains of an emerald green where: 

“Twittering among apricot branches 

Birds offer the fruits to Buddha.” 


(Chu Manh Trinh, 19'" century man of letters). 


The Vietnamese word “mo” means “apricot” (both the fruit and the tree) 
as well “dream.” A friend of mine, poet Tran Lé Van, gives a very evocative 
title, Thung Mo, which can be understood either as “Apricot Valley” or as 
“Dream Valley,” to his book on the Pagoda of Perfume in which he sings the 
flavour of the local apricot: 

“Sull fresh with the coolness of mountain air 


, 


The fruits bring with them the fragrance of the flowers.’ 
Apricot macerate, prepared with sugar or salt and served as a drink, is of 


recent origin. But pickled and dried apricot or 6 mai (black apricot) has been 
known for centuries as a very effective cough pastille. 


The wood of the tree, when infused, gives an amber liquid to serve in the 
place of tea. Its slightly bitter taste pleases hermits and bonzes. Apricot wine, 
on the contrary, delights gourmets and dreamers. 


July 1992 





The Vietnamese banana paln 


When I was a young schoolboy I was always careful when on my way to 
an exam to avoid treading on a banana skin, for the resulting fall would 
augur ill for the event. The phrase “truot vd chudi” (slipping on a banana 
skin) was synonimous with “to fail an examination.” 


And yet banana palm is, with rice and bamboo, one of the three faithful 
companions of the Vietnamese in daily life. Like the areca palm, its fruit 
plays a prominent part as religious offering. A few months ago, I spent a 
week in San Jose (California) at the home of Ting, a childhood friend who 
had emigrated to the USA to live with his children who had gone there “as 
boat people.” The family complained of not being able to make offerings of 
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banana on the ancestors’ altar. And yet. there is no dearth of banana in 
California! But only bananas of the kind called “chudi tiéu,” of an elongat- 
ed shape, these are unfit to be used as religious offerings. This ban is justi- 
fied by them on the grounds of an old Buddhist tale. 

By contrast, North-Vietnamese regard all kinds of bananas as fit to be 
used in acts of worship. Indeed, green “chudi tiéu” are much sought after at 
Tét, the Lunar New Year, as offerings to the manes of one’s ancestors. 


Leaving California for Hawaii, I discovered there the existence of numer- 
ous kinds of “chudi tdy’ (literally, Western bananas) which would perfectly 
suit my friend Tung’s family. 


According to some botanists, the banana palm originated from India. In 
the opinion of others, from Southeast Asia. In any event, this perennial herb 
of the family Musaceae grows in tropical and equatorial regions. An inflo- 
rescence borne by a floral stem rises inside the false stem constituted by the 
layer of leaves and emerges from the centre of the foliar mass. The first clus- 
ters of flowers from which come the fruit, appear at the base. The clusters of 
male flowers will appear at the top. In Viét Nam, one notes the following 
kinds of bananas: 

1. The group of chudi tiéu (in the North) and chudi gia (in the South) 
give few calories but smell sweet and are easily digested (chu6i tiéu 
literally means digestible bananas). 

2. The group of chudi tdy (literally, Western bananas) in the North and 
chuoi sit in the South. The fruits are plump, short and starchy. 

3. The group of chudi ngut (literally, royal bananas, because they used 
to be offered for royal consumption) in the North and chudi cau in 
the Centre and South of Viét Nam. The fruits have a paper thin skin 
and a pleasant taste and smell. 


4. The group of seedy bananas: they are sparsely grown and serve most- 
ly as feed for farm animals. 


Bananas serve many purposes. They are eaten fresh or dried.! The chudi 
tiéu are best liked when their skin shows little black spots, making them look 
like the shells of the eggs of water fowls (chudi tritng cudc, literally, bananas 
with the appearance of water fowls’ eggs). In periods when rice is in short 
supply, people eat green bananas as a supplement. As a delicacy, green 
banana is cooked together with snail, eel, frog. Banana flowers are eaten as 


1. Yearly production of bananas in Viét Nam is about a million tonnes. 
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salad, cut into thin strips. Banana leaves are used as wrapping for pastry. The 
starchy rhizome complements rice in times of famine. Banana stem and rhi- 
zome are food for farm animals. 


Lastly, let us mention a few phrases used in everyday speech, in which 
reference is made to the banana palm and its fruit. Chudi sau cau truéc can 
be interpreted in two ways: 


1. “Banana palm at the back, areca palm in front” may be an allusion to 
the home of a well-off peasant; 


2. “Bananas in the back row, areca nuts in the front row” suggests the 
way to pick the best fruit in a bunch of bananas and one of areca nuts. 


“Neot nhit chudi chiia,” as sweet as bananas offered to deities in a pagoda; 
Mém nhu la chuoi, as supple as banana leaves; Ngay nhic chudi, growing as 
straight as a banana stem; Trdéng cdy chudi, to stand on one’s head; Dong bé 
chuéi troi séng, tied to a raft built with banana stems and left to go adrift on 
the river, the kind of treatment inflicted to an adulterous wife in the old times. 


March 1996 





The Corantbola' 


Star-shaped slices of carambola (qud khé: Averrhoa carambola) add a 
bright note to a plate of salad composed of shallot cloves, aromatic herbs, tia 
t6 with purple leaves, hing mint grown in Lang village.. mixed with thin 
slices of ginger and green banana. Those vegetables freshly picked from one’s 
garden provide a mixture of tastes (acid, pungent, bitter...) and flavours which 
go very well with shrimp or fish paste relished by Vietnamese peasants. 


The carambola is a juicy and fragrant fruit which can be sliced into thin 
pieces in the shape of five-pointed stars. There are two kinds: one is rather 
acid, the other quite sweet. The acid kind is used when cooking soup made 
from ricefield crab, shrimp or fish, sauteéd beef, shrimp or fish stewed over 
a slow fire with mam and carambola. This fruit, dried in the sun, can be pre- 
pared into a sweetmeat which is also eaten to soothe fits of coughing (6 mai 
khé). Traditional medicine recommends the use of poultice made with a mass 


1. See: The Carambola 
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of crushed carambola leaves, spread on a cloth and put on the skin to relieve 
the pain from boils or itchings. The sweet kind of carambola is quite tasty 
although smaller in size and no so juicy. 


Like bamboo trees, banana and areca palms, the carambola is a familiar 
sight around peasant houses in the north. It may grow in the courtyard 
besides a haystack, in a corner of the garden or on the edge of the pond. In 
summer, its tiny flowers, mauve and rose in colour, form a thin carpet spread 
on the ground. 


White haired grandmas often tell their grandchildren the very popular 
story of the carambola, which usually begins with four lines of verse: 


“Sitting at the foot of the carambola, 

Let me tell you a story of days gone by. 
Like (like the fruit) may be sweet or sour, 
Who has not got a taste of it?” 


Once upon a time, there lived two orphaned brothers. They each got a 
wife and set about dividing between themselves their parents’ property. The 
elder brother grabbed the lion’s share and gave his junior only a humble hut 
with a carambola tree growing close by. The latter and his wife did not com- 
plain. They were satisfied with living in the thatched hut and earning their 
livelihood as hired farm hands. 


The carambola grew into a beautiful tree which bore big juicy fruits 
which attracted a large bird. The bird like their taste so much that it devoured 
great quantities of them. 


The women resented this voracity and one day heaped reproach on the 
bird. The latter calmly replied: “Don’t be angry with me. I'll repay any dam- 
age done. For every bit I gulped I’ll get repay you with a gold nugget. To 
carry the treasure I’ll thus give you, get a big bag ready. It should measure 
three spans in length.” 


The next day the bird came back. It told the man to sit astride its back 
with the bag slung across his shoulder. The bird took off and headed east. 
They traveled a long distance and eventually arrived on an island in the vast 
ocean. The bird told the man to dismount and enter a cave nearby. The man 
did as he was told and could hardly believe his eyes. Before him were heaps 
of gold nuggets and precious gems. He filled his bag and returned to the bird, 
which took him back home across the ocean. 
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Needless to say, the couple lived rich and happy life after that. The elder 
brother was so surprised by this sudden prosperity that he hastily honoured 
his junior with a visit, and skillfully fished for information. The unsuspect- 
ing younger man told him everything. The elder brother craftily said: “I am 
sorry I gave you such a tiny share of our parents heritage. I am going to com- 
pensate you for it. Take my big house and the large garden and give me your 
hut and the carambola tree.” The young man readily agreed. 


The wily man moved into the hut and patiently waited for the time when 
the carambola tree again started to bear fruit. True enough, the large bird came 
to eat the juicy and sweet fruit, whereupon the man heaped reproach on it. To 
his complaint, the bird replied as he had expected: “Don’t be angry. I will pay 
generously for every fruit I consume. Get a bag of three spans ready.” 


When the bird returned the following day, the man climbed on its back with 
a bag slung over his shoulder. Only his bag measured not three, but nine spans. 


Once in the cave, the man not only filled his-nine-span bag to the brim 
with gold and precious stones but put as much of the treasure as he could in 
his pocket, inside his coat, and legs of his trousers. The bird carrying this 
tremendous load had some difficulties keeping its balance on the way home. 
A sudden gust of wind over the waves tipped its wings so violently that the 
man fell into the water. That was the end of him. 


Such a fate is bound befall over-greedy men. Remember this tale each 
time you are offered a sweet carambola to eat. 


October 1996 





lout cocomuts 


Before my visit to Hawaii, the thought had never come to my mind that 
coconuts could be murderous. In Viét Nam, they have never done anybody 
any harm. According to my friend Bob Krauss of the Honolulu Advertiser, 
by 1960 there were in Hawaii about 300,000 coconut palms which yielded 
200 fruit per tree per year. Each fruit weighs 10 pounds on the average and, 
falling from a height of 100 feet, could easily wound or kill a man. Young 
W. Brooks was kissing his sweetheart when a falling coconut hit him on the 
skull, fortunately not fatally. He was released from Queen’s General 
Hospital two and a half days later but was able to celebrate his wedding only 
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after two months. Mrs. Martha Gizes received US$332 damages from the 
Honolulu administration on account of a injury caused by a falling coconut 
as she was walking in the street. If the offending palm is a private property, 
its owner is held responsible for any harm caused by its nuts. Hence the 
necessity to lop off the palms four times a year. The operation could bring 
the trimmer 5-7 dollars per palm. 


The coconut palm marks Polynesian culture deeply. It is believed to be a 
phallic symbol: the palm is viewed as a man standing on his head, his penis 
and testicles high in the air.! 


In Viét Nam, besides the South, the thickest groves are found in Binh 
Dinh and Phd Yén provinces, the sites of vestiges of the ancient kingdom of 
Champa where now lives an ethnic minority springing from the Malayo- 
Polynesian group. Cham society was divided into two clans: that of coconut 
palms and that of areca palms. 


About the original habitat of the coconut palm, a fossil nut was discov- 
ered near Auckland (New Zealand) and dates back to the Pliocene, 1-11 mil- 
lion years ago. Another fossil was unearthed in India and dates from 40-70 
million years ago. It seems that the original zone of the coconut palm covers 
the Indo-Malaysia-Melanesian region. 


The coconut palm, above all others, is the tree of tropical coastlines. A 
secular sailing down the southern coast of Central Viét Nam will be charmed 
by the sight of long lines of green palms. A traveler notes: “Either standing 
alone or in small groups, their long bending trunks and shaggy heads show 
undeniable grace, and dense groves make up whimsical but very beautiful 
colonnades supporting a maze of shiny and delicatedly shaped verdure.”? 


The coconut palm is reputed to “eat and drink greedily.” What is absorbs 
each day must rise from its roots to its stem, fruit and leaves, dissolved in 
plentiful water which it sheds in an abundant perspiration. An adult palm 
pumps and evaporates 75 litres of water each day! Coastal land and the prox- 
imity of hilly or mountainous terrain are favourable factors to its growth: the 
soil is sandy, water is near, and it flows underground to the sea. Two things 
favour evaporation: heat and wind.?F or nutriments the palm needs potash 
and nitrogen. A ripe nut contains 8.5 gram of phosphoric acid, some salt, 
lime and magnesium. 


1. E.S.C. Handy and E.F.Handy, Native Planters in Old Hawaii, Honolulu. 1972 
2 and 3. Paul Munier, Les cocotiers d‘Annam in Revue Indochine, 29 May 1941. 
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While the coconut palm consumes a lot, it also renders many services. Its 
fruit, wood, edible terminal burgeon and fibrous leaves are put to good use. 
In Malayo-Indian country, a kind of wine named toddy is brewed with the sap 
drawn from floral spathes. Fiber from the nut serves in the making of ropes 
which resist salt water and are used for seagoing vessels. Charcoal prepared 
from the nut helps in the treatment of radioactive poisoning. It is sent by Viét 
Nam to victims of radioactive leakages. Coconut meat yields through press- 
ing an oil used in the making of soap, for lighting, or in the preparation of 
food. Coconut milk is a delicious drink and can be used as serum. It plays a 
major role in confectionery for the making of cakes, sweetmeats and syrups. 


In the North Vietnamese countryside, the cracker called banh da, eaten 
with coconut meat, is an excellent snack praised in these terms: “No amount 
of punishment will make him (her) renounce a good snack of bdnh da and 
coconut meat,” (ddnh chét chang chita, vdn gilt cui dita banh da). Coconut 
meat, cut in thin strips, and cooked until desiccation in fish brine (nttéc mdm) 
is a delicacy. Pounded with salt, it gives an appetizer called rudc dita. Steamed 
glutinous rice and sesame is often served with thin strips of coconut meat. 


The coconut palm grows in abundance in South Viét Nam and its prod- 
ucts are more frequently used in the kitchen there than in the North. Its milk 
often serves in the preparation of even ordinary food: rice, broth, dessert, etc. - 


One of the most popular folk tales in Viét Nam tells the story of 
Coconut, a baby boy born to a couple of poor peasants who comes into the 
world in the weird shape of a ball of flesh which moves about like a rolling 
object. This monstrous creature eventually sheds its skin and turns out to be 
a handsome young man who marries the daughter of the village’s landlord: 
a variant of the theme of Beauty and the Beast, present in all folklores across 
the world. 


December 1995 





The Legend of the bapoh tree 


The kapok tree, or false cotton tree, or cdy gao, cdy gon in Vietnamese, 
is a tree with a spiny trunk which can reach more than 15 meters. It often 
grows in the courtyard of the communal house or in front of village temples. 
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Each year, towards the end of spring, when the first heat of April sets in, 
its big scarlet flowers stand out against the azure sky. The fruit of the kapok 
tree, a pod covered with a coat of cotton-like fibre, is often harvested and the 
fibres used to fill pillows and mattresses. 


In the traditional villages of northern Viét Nam, the communal house, the 
banyan tree and the kapok tree are familiar features of the landscape. 
According to a controversial hypothesis, the word Sai Gén (Sai + Gon) which 
designates the former name of Hé Chi Minh City, might be a phonetic defor- 
mation of cdy gon, or kapok tree, or the phonetic transcription of the Sino- 
Vietnamese words Sdi and Gon meaning wood of the kapok tree. Sai Gon, in 
fact. had a dyke planted with kapok trees. In any case, the etymology of Sai 
Gon remains unclear. 


I am intrigued by the saying than cdy da, ma cay gao, or ‘The banyan tree 
is the abode of benevolent spirits while the kapok tree is the abode of evil 
ghosts.” This popular saying made me shudder each time when, as a small 
lad, I had to pass by the kapok tree in the evening. This may relate to the tale, 
Story of the kapok tree, in the Truyén ky man luc, or Collection of Marvellous 
Tales, by Nguyén Dit, from the 16'" century, which can be easily condensed: 


A young and rich merchant named Trinh Trung Ng6 conducts his itiner- 
ant trade on a boat. Landing often at Liéu Khé Bridge he meets more than 
once (in the neighbourhood) a young unknown woman with whom he falls 
in love. One day as he crosses her path, he hears her saying to her maid, “It 
is six months that I have not come to Liéu Khé Bridge. We shall come there 
this evening.” 


At nightfall the young man comes and waits in a hidden place. Late in the 
night, the women come in their turn. The mistress, holding a zither in her 
hands, sits against a parapet and plays some melancholy pieces. She stops, 
sighs saying, 

“How I wish I had some soul who understood me.” 

Ng6 comes forward, bows and says, “I am that soul you are searching.” 


He learns that she is called Nhi Khanh and let down by her husband, she 
lives alone at the end of the village, thirsty for love. They embark a small 
boat, embrace and revel in caresses. She composes two poems to mark this 
delicious moment. 


At daybreak, she takes leave of her new lover to return to her home. She 
comes back each night for a whole month. On learning of this clandestine 
liaison, Ngé’s friends caution him against possible dangers in a foreign land. 
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He asks his lover where she lives. She avoids answering but at his insis- 
tence, she says evasively, “I live two paces from here but my house if very 
ugly.” He compels her to take him there. Thus, at midnight one night she 
leads him to Dong Thon Hamlet. The woman’s house is a small dilapidated 
hut covered with creepers near a bed of reeds. While she goes to fetch a light, 
Ngo bends himself and glides under the straw roof. Now and then the wind 
brings nauseating whiffs. Suddenly the interior brightens up. Ngo sees a 
small field bed on which lies a coffin painted in red with a silk band bearing 
these Chinese characters of silvery color: Nhi Khanh’s coffin. Standing vigil 
by by its side is a statuette of a woman made of clay holding a zither. Seized 
with fright he rushes out to flee. The woman bars his way, saying, “Did we 
not say that we'll die of love together? Don’t leave me alone here.” 


She clutches at him but he fortunately manages to break loose. He runs up 
to Liéu Khé Bridge, out of breath. He later learns that in Dong Thon Hamlet a 
girl named Nhi Khé, 20 years old, died six months before. Her coffin is laid 
temporarily at the end of the village. From that day on, Ngé falls sick haunted 
by the specter of Nhi Khé. Bedridden, he tries to rise up to return to the hut. 
One night he disappears. He is found dead clutching at the coffin. He is placed 
on a bier and the two coffins are buried side by side, while a couple of ghosts 
run wild in the ricefields, signing and weeping, causing infinite misfortune to 
the villagers who succeed finally to throw their bones into the river. 


The ghosts, hiding in the secular kapok tree of the nearby pagoda, con- 
tinue to terrorize the population. At night, they dance naked under moon- 
light, sowing depravity in the village. People try in vain to cut down the tree 
with axes. At last, a Taoist priest holds an elaborate exorcising ceremony, and 
a gust of wind comes. While the damned tree falls down with a great noise 
the lascivious ghosts are driven to Hell. 


Is this story the origin of the saying, “The kapok tree is the abode of 
malevolent ghosts,” or has popular superstition inspired the story? 


3 December 2000 





Some fifteen years ago, Mireille Gansel and I were working on an anthol- 
ogy of Vietnamese literature (French translation). We were well into the sec- 
ond half of the 19" century, the beginning of colonization, and were trans- 
lating this poem by Nguyén Khuyén (1835-1909): 
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“A pond in autumn, cold and desert, 

A fishing boat, small and lonely, 

Slight ripples crease the turquoise blue water, 
A golden leaf drifts in the wind...” 


We also worked on Tran Té Xuong (1870-1907) who, with his sarcastic 
poems, was a thorn in the side of greedy mandarins and time-servers of all 
descriptions. 

One morning, I offered a piece of manioc to Mireille and she reciprocat- 
ed in the Vietnamese way by writing this poem: 


“Between the song of a solitary sampan 

And the screeching laughter of the century past 

You offered me a piece of boiled manioc 

Bought from an old woman sitting by her shoulder piece 
And you told me ‘manioc grows on hills in the midlands; 
It’s the rice of the poor.’ 

And we shared the bittersweet root 

Exposed from its brown, cracked skin 

Between the song of a solitary sampan 

And the screeching laughter of the century past 

You offered me the hand of your country 

A work hardened hand.” 


Manioc came from the valley of the Amazon River. It was first introduced 
into Africa and India before making its way, in the 19" century, to Southeast 
Asia and Viét Nam, first to the southern part of the country. 


An understanding plant, manioc simply thrives on the depleted soil of 
hills in the north as well as on the alum soil of the Mekong delta. It can 
even adapt to sandy regions along the coast and to old and new alluvial ter- 
races along rivers. It does not need manure of any kind, but it depletes the 
soil quickly. 

In lean years, it is manioc that will replace rice, a more delicate plant that 
calls for great care. During the past wars manioc constituted the main diet of 
guerrillas in the jungle. Manioc is prepared in different ways, boiled or 
grilled. It is preserved in dried slices. From manioc starch are made tapioca, 
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vermicelli and all sorts of cakes. Manioc is also used to make alcohol, glu- 
cose and dextrin. It will be an unforgettable experience to try your teeth on 
a chunk of piping hot manioc while chanting with friends around a blazing 
fire on a winter night. 


January 1992 





Open, Serame! 


Most Vietnamese peasants have never heard this magic password at 
which the door of the robber’s cave flew open in the tale of the Forty Thieves 
(Arabian Nights). And yet for centuries sesame has been a popular food in 
the Red River delta, the cradle of Viét culture. 


This plant of the family Pedaliacease in the classification of botanists has 
its origin in tropical and southern Africa. In Viét Nam, there are grown two 
species of sesame: one yields seeds with a white or a light yellow husk (viing 
trdng) used in confectionery; the other bearing seeds with a black husk (ving 
den) used in the preparation of sugary syrup (che). 


In Arab countries, pounded sesame seeds are used in the making of sweet 
halvas, a very popular delicacy. In Viét Nam, they serve to prepare a very 
widely used dish: the mudi vitng (salt and sesame) whose preparation is very 
simple. Seeds are roasted then pounded with a wooden pestle in a stone mor- 
tar. The resulting brown powder is mixed with salt that has been also roast- 
ed and crushed. This constitutes often the only dish of the meals of impecu- 
nious people, eaten with rice over long periods, the same diet as that of 
Buddhist monks, who are vegetarian for reason of religion. In the towns, 
housewives have recourse to it on rainy days when they can’t go to the mar- 
ket. In the old days, when a peasant had to leave his village for some time, 
he would take with him for food a ball of rice, pressed and wrapped in areca 
bracts together with some mudi vitng. 


Many elderly people abstain from eating meat, they take only rice which 
comes from loosely milled paddy (in order for the grain to preserve its con- 
tent of vitamin B), sprinkled with mudi vitng prepared with black sesame. 
This diet is believed to help preserve good physiocological and mental bal- 
ance, cure cardio-vascular diseases, and lower the cholesterol rate in the 
blood. In traditional medicine, sesame oil is used as a tonic and a lactogenic 
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agent. According to folk belief, morning dew collected from the mauve flow- 
ers of the sesame plant on the 5" day of the 5" moon! is a wonderful eye- 
wash that gives schoolboys a good eyesight and a clear mind. 


But it is in the kitchen that the sesame seed is discreetly ubiquitous. 
Glutinous rice, steamed and accompanied by roast sesame and bits of 
coconut meat, is a delicious breakfast. My wife serves it only once in two or 
three months because it takes much work to prepare. It’s a pleasure for the 
eyes to see, laid on a green banana leaf, a ball of glutinous rice slightly 
sweetened and made brownish because of the sesame, thus standing out on 
the immaculate white of the few strips of coconut meat spread on it. 


Traditional pastry makes a frequent use of sesame. Let us begin with the 
banh da, which women peasants often bring back from market for their chil- 
dren. It’s a crisp large size rice cake sprinkled with sesame seeds. At the fes- 
tival of the 3" day of the 3% moon, called Festival of Cold foods (Han Thuc), 
one makes “lean cakes” (banh chay) from glutinous rice flour stuffed with 
beans and jam; they are sprinkled with sesame seeds and served in bowls of 
syrup. For the Mid-Autumn Festival (Trung Thu) in the 8°" moon, one makes 
round cakes (bdnh déo and bdnh ning) in the shape of the moon and stuffed 
with sesame and jam. At the traditional Lunar New Year (Tét) sesame seed 
are present in the plates of sugar bean pudding. Some places in the country 
(Ninh Giang in Hai Duong, Nam Dinh) are renowned for their glutinous rice 
cakes called banh gai (hemp leaves) whose jet black paste is sprinkled with 
sesame seeds. 


September 1995 





When I was in Honolulu, my friend, the veteran journalist Bob Krause, 
wanted to acquaint me with local culture. One of his favorite beliefs was that 
Hawaiians and Vietnamese are bound together by blood ties. This is, in fact, 
quite probable because some ethnic minorities in Viét Nam are of (Malayo- 
Polynesian stock). 


|. A traditional festival celebrated at the start of summer (Tét Doan Ngo). 
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One day, Bob served me a dinner a typically Hawaiian dish, poi, alas, in the 
form of fast food in a plastic box. Here is the Webster’s definition of poi: “A 
Hawaiian dish made of taro root baked, pounded, moistened, and fermented.” 
Because it is the essential and preferred dish of Hawaiians, children, starting 
at about eight, are taught how to pound (cooked) taro on a wooden board with 
a stone pestle, these being kept in “clean” places. I must say that poi, which 
appears as a grayish puree, seemed to me rather tasteless, used as I am to 
spiced food. By contrast, the accompanying /aulaie, served very hot, was very 
much to my liking: it was a mixture of fat pork, salt fish, and vegetables, often 
taro burgeons, wrapped in ti leaves and cooked in an underground oven. 


Taro, the staple food of inhabitants of Polynesian islands, is regarded as a 
plant of divine origin. It is identified with a deity, Kane (Wakea), the incarna- 
tion of human reproductive energy, a synthesis of fresh water and solar light.! 


While taro is held in great esteem in Hawaii and the whole of Polynesia, 
it takes a back seat in Vietnamese cuisine. In our country, where wet rice 
holds pride of place, taro (khoai so in Vietnamese) is one of the subsidiary 
food crops together with maize and some tuber plants like potato, cassava 
and others. Unlike the people of Polynesia, the Vietnamese farmer believes 
that taro is not very nutritious, although it is used in the preparation of some 
very popular dishes: a soup cooked with rice field crabs, taro, a vegetable 
called rit (pronounced “root”) and convolvulus; pork ribs and taro; boiled 
taro eaten as breakfast (with a little sugar or pounded sesame and salt). Taro 
is also used in the preparation of cakes, with or without sugar, stuffed with 
beans and fat pork. Besides khoai so (Colocasia antiquorum Schott), there 
are other varieties of taro: khoai nuéc (Colocasia esculenta Schott) grown 
near water expanses, brought to Indochina 10,000 - 15,000 years ago (before 
wet rice was grown in submerged fields), and khoai mén found in forest 
land. There are two kinds of the former: one whose tubers are fed to farm 
animals and one can serve as human food. A folk saying refers to it: “When 
far from home, one pines for one’s wife and children; once back home, one 
craves a taste of forest khoai mon” (Di thi nhé vo nhé con, Vé nha nhé ci 
khoai mon trén ritng). The phrase “Nuéc dé Id khoai” (to pour water on a 
taro leaf) means to waste one’s breath counseling an unwilling person. 


January 1996 


1. E.S.Craighill and E.G.Handy, Native Plants in Old Hawaii, Honolulu, 1972 (third 
printing, 1991). 
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Whole leaf, tom leaf 


A student of Vietnamese culture may be at a loss trying to penetrate the 
meaning of the saying so often heard today: “Let the whole leaf envelop the 
torn leaf!” (Ld lanh diim la raéch), which has been adopted by a mutual aid 
association as its motto. 


Whence comes such a simile? It can only originate in a “vegetal culture”, 
from the language of a people whose staple food is rice. In Europe, where peo- 
ple’s main food is wheat, bread made from it is packed in industrially made 
material. In Eastern Asia, where people eat mostly rice, cakes and balls of 
crushed rice are wrapped up in tree leaves. Handicraft paper, little resistant and 
absorbing water easily, sticks to cooked rice, and the farmer prefers to use tree 
leaves which are available everywhere in the countryside. Many kinds of cakes 
are wrapped up in leaves before cooking, the best known being the square banh 
chung traditionally eaten at Tét, the lunar New Year. Since a cake is enveloped 
in several layers of leaves, torn leaves are reinforced by whole ones. Hence the 
expression mentioned above, which comes to allude to mutual help practised 
among themselves by people of modest conditions. 


This solidarity is well anchored in the village, where prevails the spirit of 
the extended family and even in urban centres, where vestiges of the village 
spirit linger. It has been tempered and tested in the course of thirty years of 
national war. However, it has been eroded by the materialistic way of life, 
especially since the adoption of the market economy and the attendant unbri- 
dled pursuit of money. As a matter of fact, many rice cakes are now wrapped 
in polyethylene packaging instead of tree leaves and tied up with nylon 
strings instead of bamboo strips. 


However, there is no reason for despair. The story of my friend G. has given 
me some solace. A retire journalist, G. has found himself in difficult circum- 
stances, with a wife in ill health and son out of work. The family lives in a room 
of 12 square metres, in a house occupied by a dozen households...One of them, 
a tailor named Phi Hung with a shop on Trang Tién street, has recently come 
to G.’s assistance by giving his son a sewing machine and pledging to bear the 
cost a six month training course. The tailor’s son, of the same age as G.’s has 
thrown in an extra gift of twenty metres of fabric. Soon, the young man can con- 
fidently start doing piece work. A whole leaf has enveloped a torn one. 


October 1995 
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Qud shu 


From the window of my small first floor office, I can feel the full blast of 
the Ha N6i summer blowing among the trees along Tran Hung Dao 
Boulevard, or the former Boulevard Gambetta to those with a memory of the 
colonial period.! 


For some time now the few royal poincianas have shredded their last scarlet 
flowers and the last cicadas have stopped filling the air with their shrill sound. 


Already I can see fruits the size of marbles appearing from the emerald 
green canopy of the magnificent cdy sdu lining the street. Those tiny fruits 
are the theme for a piece by Xuan Diéu (1917-1985), standard bearer of the 
“New Poetry” movement in Viét Nam: 


“At the end of the top branches 

Little fruits, so little, 

Look like green buttons 

On the robe of a sky so blue. 

The sky, magnificent in all its vastitude 
Is framed by the window. 

The fruits, so soft and tender, 

Appear all the more tiny and delicate. 


A few days ago the flowers were there, 
Flowers that scented the streets. 

Now the fruits have appeared 
Seemingly without effort. 


Oh little ‘qud sd’ green and soft 

They don't wait to be scrunched, 

They just melt in your mouth. 

Big as the sky they'll be soft, succulent.” (1967) 


1. I take this occasion to thank Mr. Jean Luc Coatelem for having sent me his “Suite 
Indochinoise” (La Table Rond, Paris, 1993) — his proustian search for the “temps pier- 
du” of his grandfather, an officer of the colonial army. 
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The green fruit, taken with a little salt, will flatter the palate of young 
expectant mothers. Hanoi’s children will hunt for them, climbing up the 
highest branches in defiance of all warning by parents and the police. 

The unripe fruit, because of its acid taste, can be made into a vivifying 
vegetable soup. Stewed in syrup it is a delicious dessert, preserved in salt and 
flavoured with liquorice it is a good remedy for cough. 

Ripe, the fruit becomes sweet with just a sour tang. It is then a must for 
the children’s Mid Autumn Festival. 


The tree, cdy sdu in Vietnamese (dracontomelum dupperreanum Pierre) 
can reach a height of over 30 metres. It grows in the wild in Thai Nguyén and 
Lang Son but it finds a home in Hanoi. 


August 1993 


Quid Me; the star 
of Vietnamese fruit’ 





The starfruit (khé) is part of Vietnamese folklore, both ancient and mod- 
erm. A relatively recent and very popular folk song begins with the verse: 


Qué huong la chim khé ngot... 
(The homeland begins from a bunch of sweet starfruits...) 
The ancient tale, The starfruit, is well-known by all Vietnamese children. 


The starfruit tree (cdy khé) is a tree with pinnate leaves that measure from 
4m to 6m in height. It is typically grown in a corner of a garden or on the 
edge of a pond in the countryside. Its flowers appear in small bunches, and 
are rosy or clear violet. 


In general, the starfruit tastes sour or acidic, hence the expression [di khé 
bita (starfruit fig words) which describe sharp words. 


According to popular belief, one can bury a dead cat at the foot of a star- 
fruit tree in order to make the sour starfruit sweet. 


1. See: The Carambola in page 272 
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The fruit is often eaten raw as a salad, or its star-shaped slices can be 
used as a decoration on a plate of legumes. It is eaten in the form of pate or 
in a soup (fish, shrimp, crab or pork), which is very thirst-quenching in sum- 
mer. It can also be dried and sweetened to make jelly. 


In traditional medicine, starfruit is effective in fighting against fever and 
scurvy. Its leaves, ground and grilled are used in the treatment of rashes. In 
Cambodia, starfruit root mixed with those of other special trees can cure 
some cases of intoxication. 


The starfruit tale continues to inspire poets. In his poem, The Starfruit, 
Nguyén Thanh Mig allures to the phoenix: 


/ plant a starfruit tree near the threshold of my door 
Lying in my straw-covered hut, I wait for the arrival of the phoenix... 
Months and years pass... 


A friend of mine, the poet Thanh Hao, was saved from poverty by the 
starfruit — it was almost a miracle. 


For generations, Hao’s ancestors lived in a village on an islet in the mid- 
dle of the Red River, near Ha N6i. His small family lived there peacefully 
but poorly, his worker’s salary being very modest. 


In 1972, there was complete destruction. First, the American bombings 
cost him the lives of two children. Then, the cave-in of the Red River dike 
swept away his house. Together with other villagers, Thanh Hao’s family had 
to settle on the other bank of the river, at Bac Bién. 


Through thrift and hard work, he managed to make his way through the 
difficult times thanks to flower growing. One day a funeral singer brought 
some starfruits with beautiful golden skins back from a ceremony. 


He sowed the seeds of the fruit and got a starfruit with a specially fine 
flavour. The cultivation of this tree spread in Bac Bién and the village is now 
well-known and prosperous thanks to this sweet starfruit. 


The fruit was such an attraction that people flocked to Bac Bién to buy 
land, even at a time when land prices in Bac Bién and other suburban areas of 
Ha Noi were shooting up due to the construction boom around the capital city. 
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Cndertla' frit 


Qua thi is a fruit that has belonged to the folklore and to the children of 
Viét Nam ever since its appearance in the popular tale Tdm Cam, Viét Nam’s 
Cinderella, which goes as follows. 


Once upon a time, there lived a sweet little girl called Tém, “broken rice” 
in Vietnamese. After her mother died, she was forced to live with her step- 
mother, who ill-treated her, giving all her attention to her own ugly daughter 
named Cam, “bran.” 


With the help of Buddha, Tam made it through all misfortunes unscathed. 
She fell in love with none other but the King and married him. The beautiful 
queen was then tragically killed by her step-mother, so that Cém could dis- 
guise herself and take Tdm’s place at the royal palace. 


The Buddhist karma helped Tam live on through reincarnation. She 
became in turn a kingfisher, a lilac and a weaving loom until one day she 
reincarnated as a tree, a cdy thi, on the side of a road. 


An old woman had the idea of installing her bamboo stand in the shade of 
Tam’s tree to sell tea to passers-by. One day as the old lady was closing her 
stand, she was filled with such an intense fragrance that she raised her eyes 
and saw the most magnificent fruit at the top of the tree. It was a gud thi. 


“Old as I am,” she lamented, “I will never be able to climb up there.” So 
she made a wish: 


“O fruit of cdy thi, please fall into my basket! I will not eat you, I will 
only smell you.” 


And the fruit fell into the old lady’s basket. She brought its magical fra- 
grance home with her. 


Some time later, Tam left the fruit tree to reincarnate into herself again. 
The king found her and brought her back to the royal palace. The wicked 
step-mother and her daughter were punished by the Heavens and the king 
and queen lived happily ever after! 

For centuries, children and villagers have made the same wish, “Oh, 
beautiful fruit, fall into my bag,” imploring Buddha to relieve them from 
their misery and to make their wishes come true or ease their sorrow. 

The wish was an ethereal and spiritual one, for it only asked for the fruit 
and for its smell. The wish was not to eat the fruit. 
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In Viét Nam, during ceremonies of sacrifice, people make ritual offerings. 
laying alcohol. fruits and food onto the altar. Gods and the spirits of ancestors 
inhale the sweet smells. while mortals share the material substances. 


The tradition is to distinguish sacred perfumes from profane ones. Jasmine 
for instance, which has a very strong smell at night is considered lascivious. 


The qud thi fruit is accepted by the spirits and ancestors because of its 
light smell. It is chosen to be part of the worshipped Tray of Five Cult Fruit, 
mdm ngit qud, which adorns the ancestral altar during Tét. The tray symbol- 
ises the five elements of the universe (Water, Earth, Wood, Metal and Fire), 
fertility and good harvest. 


The fruit of the cdy thi is found in countries with warm climates and 
grows fleshy, light yellow, aromatic fruits the size of oranges. Its scientific 
name is diospyros decandra lour and it belongs to the ebanacea family, 
whose generic name in Vietnamese is héng (kaki). 


The tree’s wood, malleable and resistant, is used to make objects such as 
stamps and rice-cake dishes. It is also a support for xylographic engravings, 
wooden boards carved with popular images of Dong H6 and Chinese or 
Vietnamese ideograms. 


A popular medical recipe uses the leaves of cdy thi for post-operation 
treatment of stomach aches. The tree blossoms in spring and its flowers, 
called hoa thi, have small yellowish-green petals. 


Linguists with a rather poetic mind use the term hoa thi (thi flower) to 
designate the asterisk symbol, which does not have a name in Vietnamese 
vocabulary. 


The fruit is used in the expression ndéi hoa thi, which means to speak 
extravagantly making a show of oneself, and in ngdm hét thi, literally “to 
speak with the fruit’s seed in ones mouth,” which on the contrary means to 
speak with confusion and embarrassment. 


A children’s game consists of betting on the number of seeds that the 
fruit one is about to eat contains. And when autumn, the gud thi season, 
approaches girls and boys in the countryside make small nets in which they 
place a gud thi to embalm their school desks. 


1998 
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Grape fruit flowers 


‘L climbed 
the grape-fruit tree 
for the flower...” 


Thus begins a folk song about a heart-broken man whose erstwhile lover 
is now the wife of another. 


Grape-fruit flowers. They mean a lot to the Vietnamese. 


Common flowers in their small, white pearl, but so persistent, so pervad- 
ing in their fragrance which will fill every village courtyard and lane 
throughout the fourth month of the lunar calendar. 


Flowers intimately related to women because of the heady perfume they 
give their long jet-black hair, when mixed in a home prepared shampoo con- 
sisting of oleaginous herbs. 


Flowers that bring back memories of one’s absent lover. 


Profane flowers that in everyday life go into the making of home made 
sweetened drinks and desserts. 


Sacred flowers that are placed on altars as votive offerings together with 
chunks of sugarcane and next to big gilded statues. 


Flowers of moonlit nights. 
Flowers of both the poor and the rich. 


Flowers from those common trees which grow the length and breadth of 
the country. 


May 1992 


Irtditional alture 
“4 profoundly mirked by {lowerr 


The novel-in-verse Kiéu by Nguyén Du (18 century), our cultural bible, 
contains 130 verses using the word hoa (flower), 
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The Vietnamese language abounds in terms and expressions with floral 
connotations. 

They include cé hoa tay (literally, having floral designs on one’s fingers 
= dexterious hands), sd dao hoa (literally: born under the star of a peach 
flower = to be chased after by women), hoa da (literally: rock flower = coral), 
hoa tai (literally: flower of the ear = pendant), mdt hoa (literally = blossom- 
ing face — lovely face of a woman), mat ré hoa (face full of pork marks) etc. 


Folk songs are replete with allusions to flowers, notably to do with 
courtship. Flowers are the titles of many popular novels: Nhi Dé Mai (Plum 
Tree That Blossoms Twice); Hoa Tién (Leaflets with Flower Prints), and a 
story in the Truyén Ky Man Luc (Collection of Marvellous Tales) which is 
about the incarnated unhappy soul of a flower. 

I still remember that when I was about seven years old (in the 1930s) I 
was deeply impressed by the sacred character of flowers. 

I lived in the Rue du Chanvre (Hemp Street) in the heart of the old city 
of Ha N6i. Twice a month my mother paid homage to Lord Tiger, the protec- 
tor of the family. 

On the altar she put a bowl of rainwater and a plate of flowers wrapped 
in banana leaves which a vendor brought her regularly. 

The range of worshipping flowers comprises the hoa séi (Eugenia), hoa 
ngau (algaria), tuberoses, roses, orchids, hoa don, hoa méc (aplotasis), hoa 
mong réng (artabotrys ordoratissimus R.Br.), hoa thién ly (pergularia odor- 
atissima sm.) and the lotus. 

Jasmine is taboo because it blossoms at night and is thus considered the 
flower of lechery. 

Eugenia is used to perfume tea buds (ché hat) and the home-grown tobac- 
co for the water bubble pipe (thudc /ao). 


Aglaia, which also gives fragrance to these matters, has small yellow 
flowers as evoked in the following folk song: 


“Your smile, darling, evokes the aglaia. 

And the smal! shawl on your head is a lotus flower.” 

(Miéng cuoi nhu thé hoa ngdu, Cdi khdn doi ddu nhu thé hoa sen.) 

The tuberoses with their heady perfume are used almost exclusively in 
funerals and cannot serve as offerings on the altar. 


The médng réng (dragon’s paws) have a fragrance like that of ripe 
bananas. The aplotasis, planted mostly in the front yards of pagodas, serve to 
perfume tobacco for water bubble pipes. 
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The thién /y is used as an ingredient of a delicious soup. 


The lotus, very popular in Viét Nam, is linked to a cultural tradition well 
known to many peoples in Asia and Africa. Originally, it is the symbol of 
life emerging from the primitive chaos of the swampy waters. It represents 
the sexual organ of woman, the matrix of the matters of the biological uni- 
verse, the vital urge and voluptuousness. According to Brahmanic and 
Buddist concepts, its beauty and purity on the filthy world of ephemeral, is 
the image of virtue. 

A Vietnamese proverbs says: 

“Growing in the mud the lotus does not have its nauseating smell” 

(Gan bin ma chéng héi tanh miti bin) 


Buddha sits enthroned on a lotus, the emblem of the Buddhist sanctity 
and the deliverance from the cycle of births and rebirths. 

The lotus bud, a familiar motif of Buddha architecture, has eight petals 
showing the eight cardinal points and representing the mandalala, the 
schematic figure of the cosmos. 

Ornamental flowers play a no less important role than the worshipping flowers. 


Ancient archives say that the flower gardens surrounded or bordered on 
the royal palaces in the reign of Lé Dai Hanh (10' century), and that under 
the Ly (11'" and 12'" century), there were already villages specialising in 
flower growing. 


However, this “far from vulgar” trade did not flourish. 
Old-time scholars wanted to grow flowers by their own hands. 


Ornamental flowers are orchids, camellias, chrysanthemums, sdi, méc, 
dahlias, peony, jasmine, roses, peach flowers, apricot flowers, narcissus and 
quynh, phit dung. Each flower has its ethical significance and reflects the 
character of its grower. 


Topping the list is the orchid, flower of the superior man and female 
beauty. The chrysanthemum, symbol of autumn, evokes the seclusion of a 
soul indifferent to honours. The hoa quynh (a type of hortensia) of a candid 
white, blossoms only at night for poets. 


Some people contend that the rose is a western import because it is absent 
from our classic literature. 


We only know the “wild rose” (a type of eglantine), which grows in 
shrubs among hedges and in the fields. The phi dung (a type of hibiscus) 
symbolises a fast waning beauty. 
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The white apricot flowers represent endurance because they blossom alone 
at the close of winter. White apricot flowers decorate the Té? in the south while 
the pink peach flowers are so used in the north as well as the narcissus. 


Flowers, together with their plants, form symbolic groups. 


Thus, the Ti Hitu (Four Friends) are constituted by the flowers of apricot, 
orchid, chrysanthemum and ivory bamboo, the Tit Quy (Four Precious) are 
represented by the flowers of apricot, lotus, chrysanthemum and pine. 


The growing of flowers for commercialisation of some importance is the 
result of the impact of the customs and culture of the West. 


9 January 2000 


Flowers of Viet Nam: culture 


tnd commerce 





The commercialisation of flowers such as it is today in Viét Nam 
appeared only at the beginning of the 20" century after the French estab- 
lished their colony. Outcrop of an acculturation between the East and the 
West it was effected in the framework of modernisation which, in Viét Nam 
as in other countries of Asia, is synonymous with westernisation. It came 
about only with the apparition of new social strata whose adoption of western 
customs regarding flowers gave rise to a veritable floral market. 


According to Hoang Dao Thuy! there had existed flower fields near the cap- 
ital city and adjacent to Vong Thi and Nghi Tam villages. Flower growing which 
was considered an “elevated, non — vulgar trade” was not widely practised. 


In his treatise on “Village Customs and Habits”? Nhat Thanh notes: “In 
the past there seemed to be no professional growers of flowers except in 
some cities where people sold flowers for worshipping. Old scholars lovers 
of flowers grew them by their own hands.” 


1. Ha N6i, City of Elegance, Ha Noi, 1996 
2. Published in 1968 
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Demand for flowers was not big: The peasant majority of the population 
who toiled from morning till dusk without being able to make ends meet did 
not have either leisure or money. 


The policy of putting into value (investment, exploitation of the mines, 
beginning of industrialisation) by the colonial administration after the First 
World War created a social class of urban bourgeois and petty bourgeois. 
Trained in French schools, this social stratum took to the western culture in 
many respects: food — bread, beefsteak, wine, coffee, beer, champagne, 
clothing, European-style suits with neckties, entertainment, films, songs by 
Tino Rossi. In particular, flowers were used in social relations under the 
impact of western taster unknown to the public before: courtesy visits to 
employers and office chiefs, birth anniversaries, weddings, wreaths for 
funerals, welcome to guests, decoration of official meetings, public parks, 
flower markets, exportation of flowers. 


The widespread use of ornamental flowers probably commenced in 
Cochinchina, southern Viét Nam which became a French colony in 1874. 
there, the less Confucianist society than in the North adapted itself more eas- 
ily to the change. 


Many species of flowers of the temperate climate were introduced into 
southern Viét Nam. The red poppy and the mimosa, were grown on an exper- 
imental basis in 1898 in Da Lat, at the suggestion of the French doctor Yersin 
who had discovered this mountain resort.? Da Lat has since become the main 
producer of flowers in the South. 


In the North, traditional flower growing villages on the bank of the West 
Lake in Ha Noi began large-scale flower growing right at the beginning of 
the country. The French had created a nursery of flower plants and vegeta- 
bles at Thuy Khué under the direction of a certain De Laford. According to 
Nguyén Van Uéan,* a florist in Ha Noi, native of Yén Phu Village who 
worked there as a planter, soon acquired the basics of this western trade, 
especially the art of growing and tending western trade, especially the art of 
growing and tending western flowers. He divulged the technique to people 
of his village who were to become specialists in the production of flower 
seeds. The neighbouring villages like Nghi Tam, Nhat Tan, Ngoc Ha, Quang 


3. He discovered the serum against bubonic pest. 
4, Ha Noi in the first half of 20 century, Ha Ndi Editions, 1995. 
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Ba and Tay H6, followed suit, taking on large-scale production of flowers for 
the market which saw its range of merchandises growing with the addition 
of new species from the West like gladiola, violets, roses, lilies, daisies, pan- 
sies, hydrangeas. Flower — growing villages were soon created around the 
major towns: La Thanh, in Son Tay, Vi Khé in Nam Dinh, Dang Hai and Ha 
Liing in Hai Phong. These villages supplied not only flowers but also orna- 
mental plants, rockworks and golden fishes. 


Everywhere, the Tét and other major festival days, Labour Day, Women’s 
Day, Teachers’ Day, Christmas, are great occasions for flower marketing. 
Even during the war years and the partition of the country in 1946-1975 the 
growing of flowers continued in the occupied cities. After the liberation of 
the North in 1954, the flower — growing villages of Ha Noi organised them- 
selves into co-operatives which made it possible to export flowers to the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. Since national reunification in 1975, espe- 
cially after the adoption of the policy of renovation in 1986 which encour- 
ages privatisation and economic competition, flowers have experienced a 
veritable boom. The nouveaux riches and other well-to-do families have been 
demanding more and more flowers. Flowers of Da Lat are transported by air 
to the North. People of Hai Phong, Hai Duong, Bac Ninh and Thai Nguyén 
come to Ha Noi where a flower market is held between 2 and 5 a.m. 


Many are saddened that the acreage of flower fields in the traditional 
flower growing of Ha Néi have shrunk yearly being sold in gold price to 
builders of hotels and villas. But in many outlying villages of Ha Noi and H6 
Chi Minh City people have quit market gardening to grow flowers. And in 
Da Lat, industrial flower growing is making a promising debut. 


16 January 2000 





Ha Nai: The exodus of flowers 


Ha Noi — Té?, the Vietnamese New Year, is drawing near. A painter friend 
of mine, following fruitless searchers in Ha Noi markets, told me with some 
bitterness: “Impossible to find peach blossoms to my taste. Nowadays, peo- 
ple in Nhat Tan would rather sell their plots of land to property developers or 
set up dog meat stalls. In a free market economy, flower growing is no longer 
profitable enough.” 
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Nhat Tan is a village on the edge of West Lake, in the suburb of Ha N6i, 
where people grow peach trees whose blossoming branches grace every 
household of the capital city at the approach of Tét, somewhat like a 
Christmas tree in the West. The presence of a peach blossom is loaded with 
meaning: it is believed to be endowed with beneficent powers; its colour is a 
symbol of happiness and prosperity; it reminds scholars of the old school of 
the story of the two students who strayed into fairyland where flowed a 
stream lined with peach trees. While most people prefer blossoms with sim- 
ple carmine petals, connoisseurs would rather have double roseate ones. The 
ideal is that all the flowers of a branch planted in a vase open on the first day 
of the year: that brings good luck. 


Other flowers contribute to the charm of Tét?: the chrysanthemum, regard- 
ed as a noble flower, the narcissus, called “water nymph” (thily tién), and 
today quite rare; hdi diong (thea amplixicaulis) with bright red buttons; red 
or yellow camellias; tagetes, whose Vietnamese name “ctic van tho” evokes 
longevity; white plum blossoms. 


For a very long time, several suburban villages on the banks of West 
Lake have been growing flowers for Hanoians: Nghi Tam, Ngoc Ha, Nhat 
Tan, Quang Ba. The trade brings good returns, particular at the approach of 
Tét. But it involves some risks because of the whims of the weather: a pro- 
longed cold spell or an untimely period of relatively hot weather may cause 
the flowers to bloom either too early or too late. The same is true of the dwarf 
orange trees (qudt), whose golden fruit may not ripen at the right time. 


However, times have changed, Nghi Tam, perhaps the cradle of flower 
growing in the region, has shifted to goldfish and bonsai breeding. Other 
villages have followed suit. Flowers have taken a back seat. Trading com- 
panies, hotel-owners, and the nouveaux riches may pay up to US$500 for a 
stately bonsai. 


But the greatest threat comes from land speculation. In Ngoc Ha, people 
have practically given up flower growing, for each square metre of land there 
fetches as much as US$500. Businessmen, both foreign and native, and land 
speculators vie with one another in building hotels, restaurants, office space 
and villas — so much so that buildings straddling the Red River dyke west of 
Nghi Tam and Nhat Tan may threaten its safety in the flood season. Will the 
traditional flower gro wing villages of Ha N6i long resist the assault of a bar- 
barian modernism? 


Meanwhile, flowers have migrated to the southern outskirt of the city, or 
have crossed to the opposite bank of the Red River. The people of the village 
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of Vinh Tuy have opted for flower growing since the early 1980’s: a sdo (360 
square metres) planted with flowers brings in 20-25 million déng (over 2,000 
US dollars) each year, ten times more than vegetables do. Vinh Tuy has 
grown into an important centre of floriculture since 1990-1991. However, the 
price per square metre of land has already reached the 60 dollar mark. The 
temptation is so great that one may wonder whether Vinh Tuy will continue 
to grow flowers. 


Will the exodus of flowers from Ha Ndi persist unabated? 
Tét 1995 





Vietnamese bLomiad 


In traditional Viét Nam, ornamental plants were once a favourite hobby 
of older people, especially those who were versed in classical literature. 


I was born and grew up in Hemp Street, in the old city of Ha Noi, where 
there lived modest retired mandarins, Confucian scholars more or less disap- 
pointed by the bitter times of colonisation, and young ladies of families of 
good breeding, wise and lovely, who sold books in ideograms, brushes and 
Chinese ink to students. There, narrow houses three to five metres across but 
long at 60-70 metres, often had small courtyards of 6-8m where the owner 
would keep a smal] artificial rock work and pots of ornamental trees. 


In such a way they brought some nature into urban life. The towns of 
Viét Nam still keep many rural traits. In the villages the houses and gardens 
often form a single entity and complement each other. The pagodas and 
temples, instead of dominating their neighbourhood, are hidden in the ver- 
dure. It’s no wonder that the Vietnamese people, whose rich flora is green 
all year round, and whose animism supports popular beliefs, feels so close 
to trees and plants. 


The attachment of old scholars to the ornamental trees reveals some 
thought. Generally speaking, you can find in each of them two tendencies: 
the Confucian which is the main, rational tendency, aims to discharge obli- 
gations toward the social community of family, village and nation, and the 
Taoist tendency tinged with Buddhism — which is less rigid, based on affec- 
tivity and intuition. These tendencies find in the ornamental trees, especial- 
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ly the bonsai, a propitious ground for self-expression. Growers of these trees 
take them as confidants. They confide to them something of their thoughts, 
their sentiments and their aspirations, each having the value of a symbol. 


Some trees, in their natural state, already have a significance. The ivory 
bamboo, or friic, like the pine, represents an upright and well-educated man, 
or qudn nv, and his virility. They are planted in two corners of the facade of 
the house. The chrysanthemum and apricot, which are assigned a feminine 
character, are planted near the quarters of the women. 


To create a dwarfed tree, or cdy thé, a kind of bonsai, you have to consid- 
er the four elements: the form, or hinh, dang; the symbolical bearing, or thé; 
the branches, or chi and the leaves, diép. But often there is confusion 
between the form and the symbolical bearing. 


There are four fundamental forms: vertical, tritc or tung, the horizontal, 
hoanh, the oblique, siéu, and the pendant huyén. 


The form is the basis to create the symbolical bearing by means of dif- 
ferent operations — cutting the roots, binding of the stalks and branches, and 
grafting. The four essentials represent the cardinal relations in Confucian 
ethic: father-son, husband-wife, among brothers, and among friends. There 
is no “monarch-subject” relation in the Vietnamese bonsai. 


To get the father-son thé, one has to choose between a tree with a big 
trunk and with a small trunk and to fashion them patiently. In this case, it is 
forbidden to graft the trunk of another tree because father and son must have 
the same “blood”. But this can be done when the symbolical bearing con- 
cerns the husband-wife, brotherly or friendly relations. 


Apart from the four essential symbolitical bearings, lovers of the bonsai 
may carry their imagination to infinity to create other motifs as widely as the 
form may evoke: Phiic-Léc-Tho, the three genies of Happiness, Prosperity, 
and Longevity, represented by a tree with three trunks or a graft with three 
boughs. Negi Phiic (or the five good fortunes represented by a tree with five 
trunks or a graft with five boughs. You can also fashion animals, including a 
lion playing with a globe, dragons paying homage to the Moon, the Deer, 
mythical or historical personalities of China and Viét Nam, including The 
Five Immortals, Wu Cong Killing the Tiger, Genie Gidng and his iron horse, 
and the Trung Sisters. It seems the Japanese bonsai issued from another 
motivation does not care for the symbolical bearing. 


Buddhist thought tinged with Taoism may explain the love for ornamen- 
tal trees. Harassed by the worries of life, or disappointed by failures, or hav- 
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ing accomplished his duties of a man of honour, the scholar tried to find 
some rest, consolation and mental equilibrium through the tending of orna- 
mental trees. Nguyén Trai, the great Vietnamese humanist in the 15" 
century, lauded the trees in over 30 poems, including plants and trees con- 
sidered to be vulgar: the banana tree, the sugar cane, and the banyan. 


The popularity of tending ornamental trees dwindled following upheavals 
caused by the revolution and war. The bonsai died out. But with the return of 
peace and in the wake of the economic growth, under the policy of renewal 
which started in 1986, the ornamental trees have experienced a remarkable 
revival. The young generations, moved by other concerns, take it as a form 
of relief, making it a hobby which is both traditional and modern, and also a 
lucrative economic activity. 


4 June 2000 





Citrus im Vietnamese folllore 


The most popular citrus fruits in Viét Nam are limes, grape fruits, 
oranges, clementines and kumquats. A lime tree (cdy chanh) is planted in 
nearly every garden and yard of peasant houses. A Vietnamese lime diffuses 
a pleasant aroma which is not found in species of other countries. Its juice is 
used in meals to flavour the fish sauce (nu6c mdm) and salt in which one dips 
bits of boiled meat. Thinly sliced lime leaves are also wrapped around pieces 
of boiled chicken to give the meat a special flavour, hence the saying con ga 
cuc tac la chanh, the hen cackles calling for the leaves of the lime tree. 
Lemon leaves are also used in the concoction of snail dishes. 


When boiled, the leaves are an ingredient of an aromatic hair lotion giv- 
ing a glossy effect. Women also like to wash their hair with fresh lime to give 
it suppleness and get rid of dandruff. In summer, fresh lime is made into a 
refreshment rich in vitamins; the juice is even believed to be able to cure 
conjunctivitis. Salted lemonade with a little added sugar is popular as a thirst 
quencher in hot weather, while dried lime is said to cure winter coughs. 


Let us look into some locutions and proverbs which make analogies with 
limes. Chanh cém, an unripe lime, designates a girl at the age of puberty; 
chanh chua, a sour lime, is said to describe ill-tempered women; gid giong 
vat chanh ra means having recourse to bitter words as if squeezing a lime 
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fruit to suck out its acidity; chanh chua thi khé ciing chua (if the lime is sour, 
the star fruit is no less so) describes two individuals who are equally cantan- 
kerous; chanh khé mét long, budi bong mét da expresses the idea that a lime, 
a star fruit, a grapefruit and a pomelo are all one. 


The word pomelo (grapefruit), gud buwoi, comes from the Dutch word 
pomelo which means “big lemon.” The tree (citra maxima) has thorny 
branches and bunches of perfumed flowers. These flowers have between 
four and five sepals, white petals and yellow stamen from which essence is 
distilled to season food, especially cakes, sugared porridge (ché), tea and 
sugar cane for chewing. 


In spring, the fragrance of the flowers of pomelo trees fill villages of 
northern Viét Nam. Women perfume their long hair with a concoction made 
of pomelo and other leaves. The pomelo flower is a romantic flower which 
reminds one of distant love ones. A popular song which evokes a deceived 
love makes an allusion to the flowers of the pomelo tree: 


“I climb on a pomelo tree to pick up its flowers, 
I climb down to a field of egg-plants to pick up buds of wild roses 
Wild roses turn green when they bloom, you are married, I learn!” 


Pomelos have a thick mesocarp composed of several layers rich in vitamin 
C. It has either an acid or a sugar taste, depending on whether the pulp is white 
or pink. The most preferred varieties are those from Doan Hung (in the former 
province of Phi Tho), Nghé An (Budi Nghé) and Bién Hoa. The mesocarp con- 
tains a lot of pectin, which is used as a homeostatic agent. Children string these 
beads in a bamboo stick, dry them and then burn them as a candle. 


During the Mid-Autumn Festival (eight lunar month), a pomelo is used to 
make toy dogs and artificial flowers. In traditional medicine, the young fruit 
cut in two and dried (chi xdc) is a medicine against coughing and dysentery. 
The Grapefruit Village on the outskirts of Ha Noi was famous for making gidy 
ban (rice paper) on which ideograms are written and linh budi (black satin). 


Let us cite a couple of proverbs referring to the grapefruit. Budi chua cé 
mudi man (if a grapefruit is acid, use salt: implies that one always finds 
someone more crafty than oneself. Budi ciing tham, cam ciing muén 
(Grapefruit? He wants one. Orange? He does not say no to one) is used to 
speak of a glutinous person. 


6 April 2003 
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The time of Litchi. ard te bis 


As I was walking up Tran Hung Dao Boulevard one sultry morning I was 
hailed by Hang, a friend of mine. She plucked one nut from a bunch of litchi 
she was holding, peeled it and, with a smile, offered it to me. 


My friend’s kindness and the savour of the fruit made me instantly for- 
get the moist heat of the day. 


Litchi or lychee (vdi in Vietnamese) is the fruit of a tree of the same 
name which grows in South Asia. It has a thin, red brown scaly skin cover- 
ing a white, translucent watery flesh which can be sour or sweet. 


In Viét Nam, litchi ripens in the fourth or fifth lunar month, which is also 
the mating seasons of tu hit (pronounced too hoo) or black cuckoos. That’s 
why litchi is also called tu hii. 


The fruit and the bird have inspired many poets. They caused Quang 
Diing to write these lines: 


“Last chilled clouds of spring, 

First breeze announcing summer, 

Tu hui singing. Nostalgia. 

Tu hit...Tu hit... 

On the Duong River it’s litchi time, 

Litchi time in the village of my distant childhood...” 


Litchi comes in different varieties. The best is vdi thiéu (nephelium 
litchi). The fruit, almost seedless, has a thick, succulent flesh. 


Vdi thiéu is native to northern Viét Nam and southern China. It is deli- 
cious whether fresh, preserved or dried. 


Litchi juice is a favourite drink. 


Litchi is very good for health. According to Tué Tinh (14'"?-17'? 
century), a famous traditional physician, litchi is an effective tonic to your 
body. It also refreshes your mind. 


The seed (/é chi hach) is used by traditional doctors to treat dysentery, 
small pox and toothache. Children often played with tops made of litchi seeds. 
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To the Vietnamese litchi is a reminder of the notorious 15'" century “Case 
of the Litchi Garden” (Vu dn Lé Chi Vién) involving Nguyén Trai, one of the 
most respected men of letters and the architect of a resounding victory over 
the Ming. 

It was in 1442 and Nguyén Trdi was living in retirement in Con Son. His 
concubine, Nguyén Thi Lé who was tutoring the royal family in court ritu- 
als one day accompanied the young King Lé Thai Ton in one of his frequent 
military excercises. The king called at Cén Son and that night, stayed at 
Litchi Garden nearby. He died there after from a sudden fit or fever. 


That was a great chance for Nguyén Trai’s rivals. They framed up a case 
against him, charging him with regicide. 
Nguyén Trai was executed together with his entire family. 


It was only 22 years later that he was rehabilitated by King Lé Thanh Ton. 
August 1993 





Hark at me, Buffalo... 


Once flying from Jakarta to Padang I saw a water buffalo and a bamboo 
grove painted on the inside of the plane. 


The buffalo, an animal so familiar in rice growing countries in Southeast 
Asia in general, and so close to the life and folklore of the Vietnamese peo- 
ple in particular! 

The buffalo is the most essential asset of the Vietnamese farmer. As a 
saying goes, “a buffalo is the beginning of one’s fortune.” 


The buffalo is a work mate. A popular song says: 


“Come to the field and work by my side 

Hark at me, Buffalo. 

Ploughing and sowing is our job, 

Working together we shouldn't spare any effort 
Work until the rice is ripe 


You'll have grass in plenty then.’ 
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The buffalo ploughs and harrows. It pulls the sugarcane press. In remote 
areas it can even defend man from ferocious beasts of prey. 


The buffalo can be as faithful to man as dog is clearly shown in this story: 


Tiger one day bluntly put this question to Buffalo: “Strong as you are, you 
have to bow to the whims of that puny human being. Why?” 


“That’s because Man has a deadly weapon,” Buffalo replied, “It’s his 
intelligence.” 


Curious, Tiger went to Man and asked him what his intelligence looked like. 


“I'll show it to you in a jiffy,” said Man unperturbed. “But I’ll have to 
rope you before I can go home and get it. I don’t want you to have my buffalo 
as your breakfast.” 


Tiger agreed with alacrity, only to get a good thrashing afterwards. 


“Take a good look at my intelligence,” Man said triumphantly while beat- 
ing Tiger with all his strength. 


So intimate is the buffalo to the everyday life in the countryside that it 
has become an expression of social ethics. 


“Buffaloes on a leash hate grazing buffaloes,” one proverb says. “Late 
buffaloes are left with only troubled water to drink,” another advises. Still 
another warns: “When buffaloes and bulls lock horns, mosquitoes and flies 
are likely to get killed”. Or, “A firstborn daughter is worth a lot more than 
fertile fields and fat buffaloes,” (because a daughter can be very helpful). 


Buffaloes are gentle by nature, but buffalo fighting can be as thrilling as 
the Spanish bullfight. Every year, on the 10" day of the Eighth Lunar Month, 
people will flock to Dé Son, a fishing village some 120 kilometres from 
Hanoi, for this special event. 


A little boy wearing a conical palm hat, riding a big, friendly water buf- 
falo while playing a transversal bamboo flute — such is the pastoral image of 
Viét Nam that has impressed more than one foreigner. But how much longer 
will this image last? The living buffalo has now a tough competitor, the trac- 
tor, or “The Iron Buffalo” as farmers call it. 


June 1992 
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Old Thinty 


As achild J lived in Hemp Street in the heart of old Ha N6i. I can remem- 
ber how I was frightened each time I went upstairs, especially in the evening. 
I would then have to walk pass a small altar dedicated to Mr. Thirty. 


He was there, awesome in a big picture, with his terrible green eyes, his 
tail stiff like a sword, his claw menacing. In front of him was a tray of fresh 
flowers and a bowl of water offered by my mother every morning in 
exchange for his protection. 


We dared not call him by his own name “H6” for fear that it would con- 
jure him to appear there and then. Instead, we called him “Him,” “Cop,” 
“Kénh,” “Khai” or “Ong Ba Muoi” (Old Thirty). 


The cult of the King of Jungle is quite widespread in Viét Nam. People 
worship “Bach Hé” (White Tiger) or “Ngii Hé” (Five Tigers) painted each 
in a different colour. The altar is usually set up in the court yard or, in the 
case of mountain dwellers, housed in a small shrine erected on a slope. On 
the first and the fifteen of each lunar month, the King of Jungle will be 
offered betel, alcohol and flowers and, on major occasions, even eggs and 
raw meat. 


Tigers have become rare in Viét Nam as a consequence of two successive 
wars and particularly because of the use of toxic chemicals by the 
Americans. Usually they live in shady places where food and water are avail- 
able. They prey on deer, wild boar, civet, water buffalo, wild ox and even tur- 
tle, rat and frog. A big tiger can measure two metres in length and one metre 
in height and weight up to 200 kg. The female litters her young in spring and 
summer, each time giving four or five cubs. But not all the young ones will 
survive because they may be devoured by other beasts. 


To defend themselves, villagers often resort to traps. In certain regions, a 
simple but very effective method is employed by luring a tiger to a prey set 
on top of a heap of straw plastered with resin. 


The tiger is intimately connected with Vietnamese folklore. Very well 
known is the fable of Water Buffalo, Tiger and Man (See Hark at Me, 
Buffalo). Curious about human intelligence, Tiger allows himself to be 
bound up and burned by Man, which is why his brown robe is marked with 
black stripes. 
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Temples are often decorated with pictures of tiger, which is regarded as a 
hieratic animal. 


The tiger is also referred to in many popular expressions: khde nhit hé 
(strong as a tiger), dn nhit hé (having the appetite of a tiger), hang him noc 
rdn (tiger den and snake venom), which means a place full of danger. 


October 1992 





Tiger bunting: traditional ways 


In the war years, the best gift one could bring back from a trip abroad to 
a relative or friend was a packet of dried extract of tiger bone (cao hé cért) 
made in Bangkok by Chinese druggists. I wonder if that miraculous tonic 
actually contains some tiger bone — but the fact is that the number of these 
animals in Indochina decreased considerably during the war years. 


In ancient Viét Nam, the tiger was the wild animal that inspired the most 
fear, so much so that people avoided designating it by its name, “hd.” They 
adopted a twofold attitude: on the one hand, they dedicated a cult to it, with 
all the rituals necessary; on the other, they sought to hunt it down or destroy 
it by other means. 


According to hunters, the tiger is a silent animal. When confronted with 
danger, it does not flee hastily in panic but merely jumps away before con- 
tinuing on its way in slow, supple, majestic steps. The tiger is often afraid of 
men, especially of groups of men. One easily detects the presence of a tiger 
owing to its foul smell. Traditionally, tiger hunting is done in several ways. 


First, with rifle and bullet or crossbow and poisoned arrow, generally by 
a group of hunters. One or two dogs are taken along to sniff out the beast and 
also to attract it. 


From afar, the tiger follows the movements of the dogs, hiding behind 
bushes. Its presence is betrayed by the flocks of chirping birds which accom- 
pany it, or by the barking of the dogs fleeing the bushes in which it hides. 
The hunters slowly make out its greenish yellow eyes, its undulating tail, and 
its flattened body, which looks like a pile of dry leaves. 
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The best marksman among the hunters kneels down, takes aim, and 
shoots at its face while his companions stand ready with their knives. 


Mortally wounded, the beast jumps on its attacker. If it does not collapse 
midway, his aides must intervene with their knives, because the hunter can- 
not step back or fire a second shot. 


If the hunter is alone, he must climb a tree before using his gun or cross- 
bow. It is not rare to come across a cadaver pinned underneath a wounded tiger. 


One may also try to get a tiger with bait (an animal already killed by the 
tiger, or dog, pig or ox, or a piece of poisoned meat) sometimes attached to 
a charge of explosive. But there are clever tigers who never take the bait. 


With a view to catching a tiger alive, hunters take into account many of 
its habits. The tiger is an animal that follows the same itinerary over a long 
period of time, frequents places where the sap of opium poppies is put out to 
dry because it seems to like the smell, and prowls in the neighbourhood of 
staples and pigsties. 


One may capture a tiger by spreading straw smell with a kind of adhesive 
resin on its habitual trail. The straw sticks to the paws of the animal. The 
moment comes when the tiger tries to pull out the straw with its teeth. This 
causes more straw to stick to its face, its eyes, its forehead... Crouching 
down, it scratches its head with its back feet, rolls on the ground, and ends 
up with a thick mattress of straw on its entire body. Immobilised by this 
cocoon, it is pushed into a cage by its captors. Later, the sticky coat of straw 
is removed with the help of a spray of coconut or groundnut oil. 


Another way of taking a tiger prisoner using adhesive resin calls for a 
great deal of courage and sangfroid on the part of the hunters. The animal at 
bay is pelted with balls of resin which it catches with its forepaws and its 
teeth. The sticky balls considerably reduce its ability to attack. At one point, 
a daredevil hunter rushes forward with a coil of rope and deftly winds it 
round the paws of the animal. His friends then come forward with heavy 
pointed sticks and use them to immobilise the animal and tie it up. 


Using a trap to capture tigers is less dangerous. One kind of trap is a big 
hole covered with a camouflaged latticework. Bait is put in the trap, a dog or 
a piglet attracting the tiger, or even, with due protective measures, a man if 
the animal one seeks to destroy is man-eating tiger. 


Another kind of trap is fitted with a sliding door and is positioned near a 
trail known to be followed by the beast. 


1 ze ~~ 
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The lethal crossbow fitted trap must be used with all due precaution 
because it may hurt unwary humans. When the animal catches its foot 
against a tripwire, it releases a catch and actuates a mechanism which shoots 
one or two arrows, each as big as a javelin, at its body. 


Last but not least, one may “fish” for a tiger with a hook and bait. The 
barbed hook is fastened by a silk cord to wooden stick about 30-40 centime- 
tres long. The bait is a piece of flesh taken from the carcass of prey left 
unfinished by the animal. When it returns to finish its meal. it swallows the 
bait until the stick stops the further advance of the silk cord. The animal then 
tries to push the stick away from its mouth, and by so doing causes the hook 
to bite into its throat. Thus hooked, it can be overpowered and captured. 


March 1996 





The clephant in Vietnamese tiadition 


Since the dawn of our history, the elephant has been part of our patriotic 
tradition. Folk prints sold as Tét, the lunar new year, feature national hero- 
ines Trung Trac, Trung Nhi (first century) and Triéu Trinh Nuong (3 centu- 
ry) riding elephants at the head of their troops fighting Chinese invaders. 


In the year 1789, King Quang Trung, a brilliant strategist, launched a sur- 
prise assault on the Ngoc H6i military post with the help of elephants. That 
decisive victory led to the liberation of the country’s capital occupied by the 
Sino-Manchu army of the Ching. 


In contemporary history, elephants contributed an effective part to the two 
victorious resistance wars against French and American aggressions: they 
transported arms and ammunition in the highlands particularly along the Hé 
Chi Minh trail. Quite a few were decorated for “services” to the Fatherland. 


In Viét Nam, elephants live in several areas, mostly along the Trudng Son 
range (known in French as Chaine Annamitique). They belong to the Asian 
species (Elephas indicus) which can be tamed for use in transport. The 
African species (Loxodonta Africana) with larger ears and tusks is bigger in 
size and less easily tamed. In the world at large, the number of elephants has 
been declining. Their ivory leads to intensive hunting, which threatens them 
with extinction in Africa. 
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The former French Indochina (Viét Nam, Laos, Cambodia) was the home 
of almost half the elephant herd of Asia. This figure has notably decreased 
as a result of thirty years of war and other causes of destruction of the envi- 
ronment. It is estimated that early in the 20'" century, the elephants num- 
bered around 5,000; towards 1980, their number is no more than 1,500 - 
2,000. The government has taken legal measures for their preservation. 


But over recent years, the people have been often compelled to infringe 
to those in order to defend their lives and property. Indeed, owing to the dete- 
rioration of their forest habitat, elephants have come in groups to attack new 
settlements. While wandering in search of water and food, they have sown 
death and destruction along their trail. The most threatened areas are locat- 
ed in the Central Highlands, in Eastern Nam Béo, in the provinces of Nghé An 
and Ha Tinh. Formerly, villagers could frighten them away at night by strik- 
ing gongs and blowing horns, but now they could not hope to stop the ani- 
mals by means of such noises. 


The elephant is a large herbivorous mammal with thick skin, pillar-like 
limbs, and a long snout developed into a muscular trunk which allows it to 
breathe, smell and grab objects. The Vietnamese species is about 2.5 - 3 
metres in height, 4 - 6 metres in body length and weighs 3 - 6 tonnes. It can 
run at a speed of 35 - 40 kilometres per hour. It usually lives to an age of 70 
- 75 years, occasionally up to over 100. A herd comprises 10 to 100 animals. 
The elephant gives birth to a calf at the age of 16 after a 20 month gestation. 
The calf weighs about 100 kilograms. The elephant feeds in plants, fruits, 
herbs, bamboo. When a herd is on the move, it is guided by an intelligent 
male while the oldest male brings up the rear. When it feels that it is about 
to die, it likes to cut itself off and go to a place where its ancestors have died. 


In the West, the elephant evokes a heavy and slow moving person, clum- 
sy and vindictive, an eternal blunderer. 


In Viét Nam, it is generally a sympathetic figure, representing intelli- 
gence, gentleness, docility, faithfulness, strength. Regarded as a royal, even 
divine, mount, its statue and image are found in palaces and royal mau- 
soleum, pagodas and communal houses. In ancient times, it carried out cap- 
ital punishment imposed on an adulterous wife by trampling her to death, 
hence the expression Dé voi gidy (deserving to be trampled to death by an 
elephant used to describe a woman of loose morals). The world voi 
(elephant) is part of many proverbs and phrases: Khde nhit voi (strong as an 
elephant); Chi budc chan voi (to fasten an elephant with a length of threat: 
to undertake hopless work); Trdm voi khong ditoc bat nutéc sdo (unable to 
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cook a bowlful of broth with the meat of a hundred elephants; expression 
used to mock at a braggart); Trdnh voi chang xdu mdt ndo (it is no shame to 
avoid a confrontation with someone much more powerful than oneself); 
Duroc voi doi tién (after obtaining an elephant, he asks for a fairy; expression 
used to describe a greedy person who keeps asking for more); Trdi sinh voi, 
troi sinh co (after bringing elephants into the world, heaven will cause 
enough grass to grow: nature will provide the means to feed enough people). 


December 1995 





For the reasons of history and sentiment, the Small Lake (as the French 
used to call the Lake of the Restored Sword in Ha N6Oi) has nothing to envy 
the Arc de Triomphe in Paris, the Statue of Liberty in New York, or Tienamen 
in Beijing. Its modest Tortoise Tower, sitting on an islet, has become an 
emblem of the capital city and haunted the minds of the soldiers fighting in 
Dién Bién Phd. Many an expatriate dreams of sitting at the edge of the water 
to look at the willows through the autumn mist or the flowers of the flame 
trees against the background of the summer sky. When the weather is fine, 
one likes to sit in the shade of the age old trees to play chess or talk with 
friends, or simply to day dream. On festive days, a merry crowd mills about 
the calm expanse of water. on the night of the Passage to the New Year, pil- 
grims stream through the Temple of the Jade Mountain (Ngoc Son) after 
crossing the little arched wooden bridge with the evocative name of Perch of 
the Morning Sun (Thé Htic) which links the temple to the bank. 


Born of an arm of the Red River, it was called the Green Water Lake in the 
11" — 14" centuries, Lake of the Navy in the 15'* — 18" centuries. The name 
“Lake of the Restored Sword” comes from a legend. One day, a fisherman 
named Lé Than found in his net the blade of a sword bearing the inscription 
“By the Will of the Heaven.” He later joined the insurrectional army led by Lé 
Loi (15' century) in struggle against Chinese Ming occupiers, and offered him 
the weapon. The handle was later discovered. The holy weapon helped the 
leader of the revolt to win final victory and he ascended the throne as founder 
of the national Lé dynasty. One day, the King took a pleasure boat trip on the 
lake. A Tortoise God emerged from its waters and claimed back the sword. 
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This legend’s mythical halo comes from the fact the tortoise is one of 
four heretic animals of Sino-Vietnamese mythology (together with the 
Dragon, the Phoenix. and the Unicorn). The tortoise is the symbol of 
longevity; it is believed to ward off danger and bring luck. In Viét Nam’s 
proto-history, the God of the Golden Tortoise helped King An Duong Vuong 
(3 century B.C) to build the spiral shaped citadel of Cé Loa, and after its 
completion gave him one of its claws to signalise his invincibility and the 
legitimity of his power. 


At present, there live in the lake of the Restored Sword an unknown num- 
ber of tortoises. Surprisingly, their age — the oldest ones are about 500 years 
old! — coincides with the time of Lé Loi. They can weigh up to 200 kilo- 
grams? while in Southeast Asia, the two most common species of fresh water 
tortoises show specimens of 85 and 120 kilograms respectively. During the 
first quarter of 1995, they made as many as five appearances, a record figure 
(notably, on 7 March at 10 a.m and on 9 March at 8a.m). This is, probably, 
due to the high degrees of the population of the water: as evidenced by the 
floating litter, oil stains, inflow of sewage. Another reason may be the 
decrease (about one metre) in the water level. The result may be a lack of 
oxygen which compels the animals to emerge in order better to breathe. In 
1993, the lake was dredged and about 7,000 cubic metres of muck removed 
from its bottom. Things must be worse by now. The city administration is 
doing its best, but it lacks funds. 


North of the Lake is Old Quarter whose original plan dates back to the 
5th century. East, west, and south is the old French quarter. The houses sur- 
rounding the Lake blend harmoniously into the trees which are green all the 
year round. For some years now, because of the upsurge in the economy, 
structures of incongruous styles have started to “pollute” a landscape steeped 
in myth. It is high time something should be done to preserve it. 


August 1995 


1. 2. According to estimates based on the examination of two dead tortoises kept at 
the Ngoc Son Temple (a carcass) and at the History Museum (a skeleton). 
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The toad 


In April this year, Guenter Grass published in Germany a book called 
Unkenrufe (The Croaking of the Toad). The book which deals with the moral 
and cultural crisis following the unification of Germany, has touched off vio- 
lent polemics. 


In the West, the croaking of a toad is believed to bring misfortune. In 
Vietnam, however, it announces rain, a blessing to a rice-growing nation. 


In the old days, sacrifices would be made to invoke heaven for rain dur- 
ing dry spells. These verses are still chanted by village children today: 


“I pray you, Heaven, 

Make rain now 

So water’ll be plentiful 

For us to quench our thirst, 

So our fields will be wet 

And ready for ploughing, 

So rice will be abundant 

To keep our bowls full, 

So we can have a store of straw 


To keep the fireplace roaring.” 


And in such moments of distress, people still wait hopefully for toads to 
croak. The following story will explain why: 


It had not rained for six months. All rivers, lakes and ponds had run dry. 
Plants and animals were all waiting in vain for rain. Finally, Toad decided to 
emerge from its hole and go to see the Celestial Emperor, Toad was joined 
by Wasp, Rooster and Tiger. 


Toad entered the Celestial Palace alone. The Imperial Guard tried to stop 
him but Wasp came to his help, and the soldiers took to fly. The Celestial 
Emperor then called for the God of Lightning but Rooster intercepted him 
and sent him fleeing in his turn. 


As a last resort, the Emperor unleashed his Mastiff. But the huge dog was 
no match for Tiger. 
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Beaten, the Emperor had to call Uncle Toad and make rain. 

Ever since the croaking of a toad has been believed to be a signal for Heaven 
to open its chutes, and children through the ages have sung the following: 

“Toad is Heaven’s Uncle 

Touch him and Heaven will strike you” 


There is a species called “purple toad” (céc tia) known for their stubborn- 
ness. They will face all enemies by closing their eyes tight, swelling their 
bellies and holding to their breath. Hence the phrase “gan céc tia” to 
describe a brave person. 


But a vain. pretentious person will be called a “toad crouching in the pond 
trying to take a bite at stars in the sky.” 


Toads are feared for their poisonous liver but are sought after for their 
rich meat which is excellent for children afflicted with rickets. 


But what is certain is that toads eat mosquitoes. It is very good in a coun- 
try where malaria is still rampant. Our thanks to Heaven’s Uncle! 


August 1992 





Alout frogs 


In her foreword to the second edition of my Vietnamese translation of 
Grimm ’s fairy tales, Mrs Eltje Aderhold, First Secretary of the German 
Embassy in Viét Nam, talked movingly of her favourite childhood tale, 
“Prince Frog.” 


She wrote: “I could not count all the frogs I caught when I was a child to 
give them kisses, always with the same hope: the animal could be a prince 
under a spell. Ever since then the frog has become one of my preferred ani- 
mals. At present an important object on my desk is a big, air-inflated plastic 
frog. Whenever I am tired by my work or irritated by something, I look at it 
and the marvellous world of Grimm revives in me with its princes, witches, 
houses made of pastry, gold coins, Rapunzel’s wavy hair, dwarfs...and good 
humour returns in me.” 


It seems that the frog is not often present in Viét Nam’s folklore. Rather, 
it’s the toad, dubbed Heaven’s Uncle because it knows how to call for rain 
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when the fields are suffering from drought. In our country, the croaking of 
the toad announces the coming of beneficial rain while in Germany it her- 
alds misfortune. 


The frog is very popular in the Vietnamese countryside. This batrachian 
is more aquatic and jumps better than the toad. Its eggs float on the surface 
of the water and hatch into herbivorous or microphagous tadpoles. These lar- 
vae with big heads and tapered bodies eventually lose their tails and grow 
legs. Living by predation when grown, frogs then jump on land and could 
live entirely in or out of water. 


The frog is part of several Vietnamese expressions and proverbs, gener- 
ally with a pejorative connotation, as in the West. 


Ech nhdi (literally, frogs and tree-frogs) designates obscene words or 
chicken hearted people; Vé éch (to jump on a frog) means to trip up and fall; 
éch vé hoa ddim but (the frog jumps on hibiscus flowers) refers to fanciful 
people, for the frog does not feed on hibiscus flowers; Ech trong hang ciing 
con lo chét (even a frog in its hole is afraid of death) refers to cowards. In 
his fable, “The frog which wants to grow as big as an ox,” La Fontaine cas- 
tigates braggarts. In Viét Nam, the frog often represents people who are 
boastful and ignorant. Thus, the proverbs “éch ngdi ddy giéng coi troi bang 
vung” (the frog sitting at the bottom of a well believes the vault of heaven to 
be the same size as the lid of a cooking pot) refers to ignoramuses who play 
the know all; Ech (céc) moc léng nach (the frog (or toad) which pretends to 
have hairs growing in its armpits) is an allusion to braggarts. 


In any event, for several peoples, frog meat is quite tasty. The Vietnamese 
nickname the frog the “fowl of field.” French cuisine, like Vietnamese cui- 
sine, sets great store by the upper part of a frog’s leg which it prepares the 
English way: fried, served with sauce. However, the French, called somewhat 
unfairly by the English as “eaters of frogs” coin the expression “manger la 
grenouille” (to eat the frog) which means to “run away with the cash.” 


Vietnamese culinary art attaches great value to frog meat which is at its 
best in the third lunar month, according to the proverb “éch thang ba, gd 
thang bday” (frog in the third moon, chicken in the seventh). The best dishes 
based on frog meat are: éch tdm bot rdn (frog thighs rolled in flour and 
fried); éch xdo mdng (frog meat sauteed with bamboo shoot); éch xdo muép 
(sauteed with luffa); éch ndu cari (cooked with hot curry powder); éch xdo 
chua ngot (sweet sour frog meat); and éch bung (cooked with saffron pow- 
der, green banana, fried been curd). 
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Frog fishing is done in two ways in the Vietnamese countryside. One may 
thrust a metal stick with a hook into frog holes in paddy dykes or at the edge 
of ponds. In summer, after a fall of rain at night, one may also catch couples 
of mating frogs in the light of torches. Over the last decades, frog breeding 
has developed owing to demand from restaurateurs, and also for export. It 
seems that frog meat is consumed in large amounts in southern China. 


June 1996 





The farmer's 4 


Among the folk prints pasted on the walls of a peasant’s home at Tét, the 
Lunar New Year, that featuring a fat pig takes pride of place, expressing his 
wish for abundance and prosperity. 


In the domestic economy of the Vietnamese peasant, the pig plays a role 
of the first importance. Raising a pig or two each year means a little cash to 
supplement his income. The rice crop grown in his field only supplies his 
family with their staple food. Hence, the saying: “To raise a pig is like put- 
ting coins in one’s money box.” In fact, the common money box is a piggy 
bank of pottery, a model of a pig with a slot for coins. A proverb says that 
“rich people raise male while poorer people raise female pigs.” This is 
because male animals require more investment in time and money while 
female ones fatten more rapidly and can be put on the market within a rela- 
tively short time. Likewise, another piece of advice runs: 


“Raise sows and get rich 


Raise pigeons and you just lose money.” 


An old folk story is entitled: “The Row among Farm Animals.” In it, an 
argument breaks out among six domestic animals: the buffalo, the dog, the 
horse, the goat, the cock and the pig. Each of them think of itself as the most 
useful to man. Finally, the master succeeds in making them listen to reason 
and be satisfied with their lot. 


The pig is noted for its presence in all activities, both in the home and in 
the village. In a folk song, a woman in love voices a complaint: 
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“We long to get married but cannot get wed. 
The pig is hungry and thin, the areca nuts withered, 
The day we can live under the same roof, 


2 


The pig will grow and the nuts lush and green.’ 


To a kind hearted girl, who has rendered him a service, a man makes 
this promise: 


“For your wedding ceremony, I will bring a basketful of glutinous rice, 
A fat pig and a jug of excellent rice wine.” 


A young girl whom her mother tries to marry to a rich man she does not 
love says with some bitterness: 


“Mother just yearns for the basketful of glutinous rice, 
The fat pig and the strings of Canh Hung coins.” 


The pig is one of the three animals (tam sinh) traditionally sacrificed at 
ritual ceremonies (the other two being the ox and the goat). 


Pork is luxury for the peasant whose daily food, consisting of rice and 
vegetables with a little fish from time to time. He takes advantage of festiv- 
ities to gorge himself with meat. At Tét, pork is a “must” ingredient of the 
stuffing for the traditional banh chung. 


On certain occasions, the head of the cooked pig assumes a symbolic 
value. At the communal house, following the sacrifice of a pig to the tutelary 
god, the head of the animal was the rightful share of the first-ranking village 
elder while the rest of its carcass is to be cut up into pieces to be distributed 
to the other elders and to common villagers according to a prescribed order. 
This was a highly important matter, involving prestige and “face,” as stressed 
in this adage: 


“A little piece received in full view of the community 
Ts worth a trayful eaten in one’s kitchen.” 


The day following the wedding night, the newly-weds would visit the 
bride’s parents at their home, bringing with them various gifts including the 
head of a roasted pig. If the animal had had its ears clipped, this meant that 
the groom had learnt that his wife had lost her virginity before the marriage. 
The fact was blamed on her family. 
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The pig’s trotter is used in the performance of a lactogenic rice gruel to 
be eaten by a suckling mother. It is also an ingredient in a well-known dish: 
pork cooked to taste like dog meat (gid cdy). Indeed, there is a long list of 
pork based dishes with onion or shallot as the main condiment: boiled pork 
paste (gid), the same but sauteed (chd), verbena-flavoured pig ribs, roast 
piglet, grilled pork eaten with vermicelli (bitin chad), pork cooked in caramel, 
pork in aspic, tripe soup, etc. 


Here are a few popular phrases and proverbs: ng nh lon (as thick 
headed as a pig), dn n/uc lon (voracious as a pig), /on ddi mét bita bang 
ngudi ddi cd ndm (for a pig to be deprived of food for a day is the same as 
for a man to go hungry a whole year); gdi xé (a sow woman) is a vivid 
expression depicting a woman who has had many pregnancies, lon gid, bé 
bdp (pig’s trotter, ox’s shank) designate the best parts of their carcasses. To 
criticize bungler’s job, one says: “He is the kind of vet who turns a healthy 
pig into crippled one.” 


The person born under the zodiacal sign of the Pig (tu6i Hoi) is likely to 
be sluggish and rather lazy. Perhaps, because the Hai hour extends from 21 
to 23 hours, when one tends to be sleepy, if not in bed already. 


May 1995 





From Reerter to. Dig 


An old folk song says, with tongue in cheek: 


“The hen cackles clamouring for lemon leave, 
The pig grunts: ‘Plenty of shallot for me’!” 


This is a reminder that chicken is best served flavoured with chopped 
lemon leaves, and that pork tastes best if cooked with shallot cloves. This 
also shows how popular the two animals are in the Vietnamese countryside, 
and not only as food. 


Boiled chicken and steamed glutinous rice are ritual offerings at various 
religious ceremonies. After the time it takes for an incense stick to burn out, 
they are taken down from the altar to be shared by all] attendants. No wonder 
that people shoot shafts of satire at the officiating witch-doctor: 
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Clink clang! Click clang! (sound of cymbals struck together) 

Let a gelded cock be offered to the Master, 

Together with a plateful of glutinous rice pressed down and flowing 
If the rice is not heaped up, the Master's god won't be propitiated. 


The poultry whose flesh is offered in acts of worship must be a cock 
(embodying yang, the male principle), never a duck (representing yin, the 
female principle). Its legs are dried and used for divination. On some occa- 
sion, one carefully notes which way the spur is turned in order to forecast the 
state of affairs. In the Sino- Vietnamese calendar, the hour of the Cock (Dau) 
is the period of the day between 17 and 19 hours in the late afternoon, when 
dusk falls and dims the visual power of the bird, which consequently behaves 
in a queer fashion. The person born under the sign of the Cock (the year Dau) 
is believed to be frequently affected with visual and mental disorder. He (or 
she) will probably live in quite a small way, like a fowl picking up grain in 
the farm yard. In the old days, when young men studied classical Chinese, 
they were advised to abstain from eating fowl’s legs lest their hands lose 
their steadiness when practising calligraphy. At present, when the school- 
boys write in the romanized script, a bad handwriting is scoffed at as “disor- 
derly as a hen scratching the ground for food” (viét niu ga boi). 


The cock, the hen, and the chicks in folk prints decorating the walls of 
villagers at Tét, the Lunar New Year, are symbols of peasants’ wealth. 
Generally, one eats boiled chicken, mostly the meat of castrated cock. 
Gourmets like the taste of boiled chicken slightly flavoured with bits of 
chopped lemon leaves and a touch of salt to which are added a few drops of 
lemon juice. The best morsels are the rump and the ends of the wings. 


“In order to size up a village’s prosperity, a traveller will look at the bam- 
boo groves in the daytime, and listen to the cocks at night.” This saying 
means that the number of the trees and the fowls will help him form an opin- 
ion of the prosperity or lack of it of the community. 


Many expressions, idioms, and proverbs are related to domestic fowls: 
quang ga, gad mo designate reduced visual capacity in bright or dim lights 
(hemeralopia), especially at dusk. In reference to internecine conflict, one 
says: gd cling chudng dd ldn nhau (fowls of the same coop kicking at one 
another). A derogatory expression used apropos incapable people seeking triv- 
ial benefits from unworthy occasions is: gd qué dn qudn céi xay (a lame fowl 
picking up grain spilling from a mortar). Me ga con vit describes a situation in 
which a woman cares for step children (a mother hen looking after ducklings), 
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while gd séng nudi con (a cock caring for chicks) refers to a widower left to 
care for his small children. Depicting a situation of rivalry, one uses the expres- 
sion ga@ nic nhau tiéng gay (cocks’ crowing sets them against each other). A 
tenderfoot is likened to a downy chick (ga moc léng mang). The rooster that 
crows at an incongruous time (gd gay g@) is believed to sound a warning of evil 
fortune. A woman who meddles in men’s affairs is a “hen that crows out of 
places and foretells unfortunate future events” (gd mdi gdy gc). 


A final remark: cock fighting (choi ga) has been a popular entertainment 
since ancient times. The Appeal to Officers and Men issued by General Tran 
Hung Dao, victor over the Mongol invaders in the 13" century, warned them 
against the attraction of this game. Training centres for game cocks are locat- 
ed in the outskirts of HA Néi (Nghia Dé, Sinh Tir, Nghi Tam) and in many 
places in the South. The Ké Kinh (Canons of Game cocks Training) contains 
recommendations about cock breeding. There are various species of cocks 
trained for combat: those designated by the term gd don (sparring partners) 
have their spurs removed. They are generally heavy bodied and have a sparse 
plumage. They are destined for demonstration matches of unlimited dura- 
tion. The gd@ cia (cocks with spurs), on the other hand, are smaller: their 
spurs are sharpened or even reinforced with metal. Matches are of short 
duration and the bets are often important. 


August 1995 





In a primer for seven-year-olds published some seventy years ago!, there 
is the following description of the Vietnamese countryside: 


“The landscape of rice fields is rather monotonous, nothing out of the 
ordinary. And yet, if you look carefitlly, it is charming, especially in spring 
when rice plants ripple in the wind like emerald wavelets. From time to time, 
a few egrets or other wading birds flying here and there enliven the picture.” 


1. Quéc van gido khoa thu, Lop Déng 4u, Direction de |’Instruction publique de 
I’Indochine francaise 
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A folksong runs like this: 


“A flock of immaculately white egrets, 
After gorging themselves and bathing in cool water 
Call to each other: Let’s go to bed!” 


Nowadays, it is a pity that those birds which so often appear in the imag- 
ination of the Vietnamese farmer are less and less frequently seen, at any 
rate, in the Northern delta. This is, perhaps, due to overcrowding of the rural 
areas, the extension of towns and cities, the building of factories, and the use 
of chemical fertilizers. 


Water birds share the life and work, joys and pain of the peasant. In the 
country’s folkore, they are the picture of the hard working and mild man- 
nered rice farmer and his devoted and faithful wife. Allusions to them are 
found in songs heard in the countryside. One song talks of a false accusation 
brought against a tenant by the landlord’s guard. 


“Hey you, egret, heron, pelican! 

How dare you trample the rice of this field. 

Oh sir, I egret have been standing all time on the dike, 

It’s the heron and her little one that cast aspersions on me, 
If you still have any doubt, let’s go to the place together, 
The heron and her little one are still sitting there.” 


Here is the account of a mishap: 
“Poor egret! Looking for food at night. 
It alights on a branch that gives way and tumbles into the pond. 
Please, sir, help me out of the water! 
If you think there’s enough flesh in me, 
You can cook me with bamboo shoot. 
But, pray, cook me in clean water, 
For unclean water will make the heart of little egret suffer!” 


Here is a rather ironical piece of advice: 
“Hey, you ibis! 
You beat your wife, whom then do you sleep with at night? 
If you should beat her, do it in the morning, 
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For if you slog her in the evening, 


, 


She won't let you sleep with her.’ 


Here is how a poor man’s funeral is conducted: 
“Poor egret died yesterday evening, 
Leaving two grains of rice and three coins. 
One coin is for praying the musician who plays the funeral tune, 
Another for buying oil for the lamp on the altar 
The last one for getting some cheap vegetable, 
Which will be cut up and offered to the spirit of the departed.” 


And how a woman peasant bids farewell to her conscript husband: 
“Poor egret wades along the river bank, 
Carrying two baskets of rice hanging from the ends 
of her shoulder pole. 
She is accompanying her soldier husband and is shedding bitter tears. 
Young sister, go back to look after old mother and the children. 
Your husband has to trek to the border town of Cao Bang 
in the highlands.” 

The more common wading bird in Viét Nam is the white egret (co trang, 
Egretta Forster). At the back of its neck, there are only a few thin feathers. 
By contrast, on the lower part of its neck and chest, it sports tufts of long 
pointed feathers. It feeds in the muddy waters of submerged ricefields; hence 
the phrase “duc nudc béo co” (murky waters fatten egrets) to refer to dubi- 
ous characters fishing in troubled waters. A very popular folk tune is called 
cé /d (the flight of the egret). It features a charming melody whose lyrics are 
composed following the /uc bat metrical pattern: a verse of six syllables fol- 
lowed by one of eight. 


There are other kinds of egret, cd den (Egret Sacra), with a dark grey 
plumage, except for its chin, which is white, living mostly in Nha Trang, on the 
island of Phi Quéc, and in Ha Long Bay; the fly catching cé ruéi (Bubuleus 
Iris Coromandue), orange yellow in its neck, head and chest, the rest of its 
body being white, which can be found in all provinces; the cé be (Ardeola 
Bacchu) brown and black with a white chin and chest, which lives in the low- 
lands and the uplands; the ibis, cé qudm, (Threskironis Melanocephala) with 
an ash grey black and white plumage, living mostly in the Mekong delta. 


May 1995 
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The Vietnamese eel 


In a traditional Vietnamese meal, soup is not served separately and as the 
first course, the Western way. If I have a good memory, only for a few 
decades now in more or less Westernised formal meals has each guest been 
served at the beginning a bowl full of tapioca-and-eel flavoured with black 
mushrooms, fragrant mushrooms and lotus seeds. 


The Vietnamese eel (synbranchus bengalensis) is much smaller and has 
more delicate flesh than its Western congener. It lives in murky water, espe- 
cially in the mud at the bottom of ponds and submerged ricefields. The 
farmer easily catches it by drying up an expanse of water. Or he can drive a 
stake into the muddy walls of a pond in successive places in order to locate 
its hole, and then seize the animal with his hands. Another way is to put in 
the water hollow bamboo stem baited with debris of dead crabs and grilled 
; rice. An eel, attracted by the food, would creep into the length of the bamboo 

and be unable to get out of the trap. 


Eel is liked in Viet Nam because of its taste and also because it is 
believed to have tonic virtues: its strengthens the female principle yin in the 
human body. According to traditional medicine, there is no ontological ail- 
ment, any ailment being but the result of disturbed balance between the male 
and female (yin and yang) principles governing the body. As the eel belongs 
to the female (cold) principle, when cooking it, “hot” ingredients are added: 
something pungent like pepper, saffron, or rau ddm, a kind of culinary herb 
believed to be an anti-aphrodisiac, or riéng, a rhizome resembling ginger, 
perhaps also with the aim of lessening the fishy flavour. 


Eel-based dishes are very popular in Viét Nam. To prepare eels for cook- 
ing, one puts them in a vessel containing wood ashes. Then with the help of 
rough surfaced leaves (bamboo for instance) they are rubbed vigorously to 
free their bodies of their slimy coating. 


Typical peasant dishes are: eel cooked over a slow fire with pieces of 
banana rhizome (/iton om cti chudi) which is usually fairly salty, vermicelli 
with eel (mién liton) or rice gruel with eel (chdo lion). 


Among the dishes eaten by city-dwellers, let us mention besides the tapi- 
oca-and eel soup cited above, skewered grilled eel (chd luton), eel sauteéd 
with vermicelli made from green peas (/iton sdo mién) and braised eel (don 
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om). The first dish is made in this way: the eel is bonned and cut into small 
pieces; then one prepares a mixture of minced shallot, riéng, saffron and 
flour, in which the eel is left to mecerate for half an hour. Finally, on a skew- 
er one aligns pieces of ee! and bacon, alternating three of the former with one 
of the latter, and grills the whole thing over a wood fire. The second dish is 
sprinkled with ciboule and pepper and served hot. In preparing the third dish, 
the pieces of ee] are wrapped in a stuffing made of minced pork, pepper, rau 
dam... and sprinkled with pounded groundnuts. 


As in the West, the eel is in Viét Nam the symbol of a dubious character, 
difficult to get hold of, and rather suspect. The French say: glisser comme 
une anguille, il y a anguille sous roche. The German word aalglatt (slippery, 
difficult to hold, like an eel) is similar to the Vietnamese phrase /dn nhit 
trach (to slip through like an eel). 


The proverb “luton ngdn ché trach dai” (the short eel scoffs at the long 
eel) castigates people with the same defects who do not shrink from laugh- 
ing at each other. The phrase “/ivon bd gid cua” (the eel which finds itself in 
a basket full of crabs) hints at a painful situation. The eel, which lives in 
muddy soil is part of a simile used to refer to people of a lowly status likely 
to be victimized by the rich and the powerful. Thus in Nguyén Du’s master- 
piece Kiéu (18" century) the beautiful young woman sold into a brothel 
resigns herself to obeying its rules, considering herself an eel. 


December 1996 





Mosquitoes in Vietnamere folilore 


Although some people tend to dismiss them, folk tales often contains 
some kernels of truth. Modern research and technology seem to have uphold 
the case of mosquitoes in Vietnamese folklore. 


A friend from France was thoughtful enough to give our family a new 
gadget as a gift: the “electronic mosquito repellent.” This device has made it 
possible for us to sleep soundly at night without having to take shelter with- 
in a mosquito net. 


According to the manual, the reasoning behind how the gadget works is 
as follow: only female mosquitoes bite and usually at the time when they are 
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carrying eggs. They feed their eggs with proteins drawn from the blood they 
suck. During this period, female mosquitoes stay away from the males. By 
sounding an imitation of the overtones emitted by the males, the electronic 
mosquito repellent keeps the females away.” 


The effectiveness of the gadget is based by that the only female mosqui- 
toes bite.! This observation parallels the idea that lies at the core of an 
ancient Vietnamese legend about mosquitoes. The story tells how the mos- 
quito is a female being that “bites” to get other things analogous to the 
female mosquito who bites to get proteins. 


A man and woman were very much in love. Soon after their marriage, the 
woman died. On day of her funeral, a Taoist priest turned up and offered to 
bring her back to life. To this end, he said, the man must embrace her body 
three times a day to transfer his warmth to her. The man did as he was told. 
But three days into the ritual, the body began to smell bad, and the man was 
compelled by the villagers’ protests to put it on a raft. He also boarded the 
raft, and they were set adrift on the river. 


One day, the raft stopped at a place along the bank. The Buddha appeared 
and told the man to put three drops of his blood into the mouth of his 
deceased wife, whereupon she immediately came to life. As the couple 
expressed their gratitude to the Buddha, the deity told the woman: “If one 
day you should feel no more love for your husband, give him back his three 
drops of blood.” 


The couple set about making the journey home. On their way, they 
stopped at an inn on the bank of the river. A rich merchant’s boat was moored 
nearby. Attracted by the beauty of the young woman, the merchant secretly 
invited her to visit home in his vessel so that he could show her the magnif- 
icent jewels he had. Moved by curiosity, she accepted his offer. Soon she was 
lost in the contemplation of his gold and gems, and the merchant stealthily 
ordered his men to set sail. 


When the husband awoke from his sleep, the merchant’s boat was long 
gone. He set out on a search for his beloved and eventually found the mer- 
chant’s boat with his wife in it, wearing beautiful dress and costly jewels. 
The man who tearfully besought her to return to his side, the woman said: “T 
can no longer be your wife. Forgive me for being so ungrateful. Please 
accept this bag of money and sail back to our village.” 


1. Ross showed (1895) that malaria is transmitted by female anopheles. 
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Filled with sorrow and anger, the man threw the bag into the river and 
said: “I only ask you to give me back my three drops of blood.” The woman 
did as he asked and fell dead upon doing so. The merchant, in spite of every- 
thing he did, was unable to revive her. 


The woman was changed into a mosquito, which wanders about biting 
people and trying to draw three drops of blood from each of her victims. 


Such is the story of the mosquito as told in an ancient legend. In the history 
of the Vietnamese nation, the mosquito plays a role in pushing the Viét ethnic 
majority group to move south. The Viét has settled in the Red River delta as 
early as the first millenary before the Christian era. Facing economic and 
demographic problems they could not expand their habitat northward because 
of the presence of the powerful Chinese empire. They could not push eastward 
across the ocean either for, unlike the Malays, they were no experienced sea- 
farers. The way to the west was barred by hill-forest areas with adverse living 
conditions breeding malaria (“evil spirit and poisonous water” - ma thiéng 
nuéc déc); the connection to the disease carrying anopheles was not known. 
Hence the southward march undertaken by the Viét which brought them as far 
as the Mekong delta after crossing the narrow coastal plains. 

Another problem with the anopheles in Viét Nam and in the world at 
large. It seems that at present the plasmodium has grown resistant to the 
classical treatment and malaria, which has been subdued at one time, is 
again on the offensive. 


October 1996 





The cicada ond the flamboyant 


“After the rain the garden puts on an emerald robe 
And dusk is now troubled only by the song of cicadas.” 


That was summer to King Tran Thanh Ton in the 13" century. 


To pupils of today, the songs of cicadas together with the first flamboyant 
blooms, brings both worry about examinations and the joy of summer holiday. 


Children are simply crazy about cicadas. With a long stick with one end 
covered with gum, they will hunt for the beguiling insects hidden among 
flamboyant trees. They will jealously keep the captives in a matchbox and, 
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from time to time, will take them out just to feast their eyes on them or to 
make them sing by pressing slightly on the stout body. 


To poets, cicada song brings sadness, just as the forlorn cry of monkeys 
does from the depth of the jungle. Nguyén Du (late 18"" century) felt the 
music played by Kiéu on her guitar “more nostalgic than the complaints of 
cicadas and monkeys combined.” 


A story very popular among the Thai of Thuan Chau and comparable to 
the Japanese story about the Narayama hunger, tells how the cicada came 
into being. 

A poor widow one day went into the jungle to gather edible roots to feed 
her only daughter. That was the time of a great famine. She combed the jun- 
gle all the day long, digging into the ground with her hands. Exhausted, she 
finally collapsed into a large hole and died there. The daughter, after a long 
time waiting in vain, set out to look for her mother. Finally, the daughter 
found the body of her mother, and buried it in the place of finding. She cried 
so much, then died right by the grave and became a cicada. 


Flamboyant blooming time, on the other hand, delights children and 
adults alike, filling them with the joy of summer. With the flowers, children 
will make bouquets and garlands, and with the stamens, they will engage in 
mock fencing. Even the seeds are a pleasure to eat, raw or boiled. 


Summer 1993 





Dishes 


and drinks 


per ee thn tee : 








Dur bowl of Me 


The Vietnamese expression “dn gid bita” means to eat with a vengeance 
to make up for what one has missed. This is very true with a sick person: as 
soon as he feels an urge for rice again he is sure to be on the way of recov- 
ery. His restored physio-psychological equilibrium means his reintegration 
in the cultural environment of rice. 


Viét Nam belongs to the rice civilization whose habitat coincides with the 
natural dwelling of the bamboo. In his well documented La terre et l'homme 
en Extréme Orient (Land and People of the Far East), French geographer 
Pierre Gourou analyses the characteristic traits of rice-planting peoples of 
East Asia between the Mekong River and the confluence of the Amour and 
Oussouri rivers. They are of a vegetal civilization founded on cultivation 
rather than on animal husbandry and marked by a monsoon climate, an 
advanced agricultural technique, a great rural population density, an aspira- 
tion for sobriety and a communal spirit required by the village cell and fos- 
tered by Confucianism. 


Ninety percent of the world’s rice area is concentrated in Asia, where rice 
production feeds forty percent of the globe’s population. 


The first traces of rice culture in Viét Nam date back to the Mesolithic cul- 
ture of Héa Binh - Bac Son, 10,000 - 8,000 years before the Christian era. In 
the Bronze Age (the first millenary B.C) rice cultivation developed to a high 
level, which led to a surge in the Red River civilization. Viét Nam is also 
marked by traits common to other rice-growing countries in Southeast Asia - 
the consumption of betel, the house on stilts tattooing, the lacquering of teeth, 
aquatic games, the bronze drum, kite flying, the water-wheel, and others. 
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The word “rice” may be misleading because in Vietnamese it may mean 
hia or cay hia (rice plant), théc (paddy), gao (husked rice), com (cooked 
rice) or xdi (steamed glutinous rice). 

Rice, the staple food in Viét Nam, comes in two main kinds - the hard or 
ordinary rice (gao té: Oryza sativa Lin var dura) and the sticky rice (gao nép: 
Oryza sativa Lin var glutinosa). Hard rice came much later but it has sur- 
passed glutinous rice in importance because it can grow on much less fertile 
soil while yielding much more. In the plains, glutinous rice is used mainly 
as votive offerings or for cakes. 


The two traditional crops are the Ita chiém in the fifth lunar month and 
hia mia in the 10 Junar month, which is the principal crop. 


Because of frequent floods, drought and pests, rice planters in Viét Nam 
must show great skills, endurance and patience in all their operations, 
ploughing, sowing, weeding, replanting, irrigation, harvesting, threshing, 
winnowing, husking and polishing. 


Innumerable are rice-inspired stories, proverbs, expressions and songs 
which speak of the farmer’s pains, love and hopes: 
“You who taste a bowl of rice, 
Do you feel in the fragrant grains, 
All the pains I’ve taken to grow then?” 
‘Take it easy, girl, 
Or you'll waste all that golden moonlight 
While scooping water from the field.” 
“Let’s till the land and replant the seedlings. 
Today’s pains will pay in tomorrow's wealth.” 


October 1992 





The tisditional meals in Viet Nam 


One is reminded of the famous quip by the French gourmet, magistrate 
Brillat Savarin: “The destiny of nations depends on the way they feed them- 
selves” (Physiology of Taste, 1825). The French, reputed to be gourmets, 
turn a “real” meal into a five-act drama: 
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1- Hors d’oeuvres 
2- Entrée 
3- Meat and vegetables 
4- Dessert 
5- Cheese 
This, I believe, is the stereotyped model of the West. 


The traditional Vietnamese meal follows other rites, dictated by a hot and 
humid climate and the civilization of rice marked by the vegetable. 


First, the material organization. The Western meal is served on a table. 
The traditional Vietnamese one is served on a mat, which can be spread on 
a plank bed or on the floor itself.! The dishes are laid on a tray of wood or 
bronze. In the West, in France in particular, the invitation to eat is: “A table 
s’il vous plait” (Take your seat at the table, please). In Viét Nam, one way to 
say this is: “Take your seat at the tray, please.” About the order of prede- 
cence, in the West, the place of the person presiding over the meal may be at 
the center of the table (the French way) or at one end (the British way). In 
Viét Nam, at formal meals eaten at the communal house, on “superior mats” 
(chiéu trén) the highest places are reserved for notables, persons with 
degrees, or elderly ones, while “inferior mats” (chiéu dudi) are for people of 
no peculiar distinction. Each tray is laid for four people (except in the case 
of family members), who sit at the four corners of the mat without any order 
of precedence. At a family meal, the rice pot is always put beside the mother 
(of the first daughter-in-law) whose role is to fill the bowls of the others 
when they are empty. 


Before a family meal is begun, an invitation must be extended by every- 
one, except the head of the family: “Moi 6ng, moi ba, moi bd, moi me, moi 
anh, moi chi... xoi com” (I invite you, grandpa, grandma, father, mother, 
elder brother, elder sister... to eat the meal). To say “eat”, the word “xoi,” 
more formal the word “dn,” is used. Naturally, the youngest member of the 
family is the one who has to invite the most people. Since the 1945 revolu- 
tion, and mostly following upheavals caused by thirty years of war, this ritual 
of invitation has unfortunately been lost in many families. 


1. Meal served to farm workers are laid out on a “chdng” (small bamboo table with 
short legs which can also be used as a bed or a seat). 
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soy 


A proverb contains a piece of advice: “dn tréng néi, ngdi tréng huong” 
(eating at a meal, one watches the pot; sitting down, one takes a careful look 
around). This means that before asking for more bowls of rice, one must 
make sure that enough rice remains in the pot; before taking one’s seat, one 
must make sure one is causing no inconvenience to others. 


It seems that the tradition of a Western meal, eaten with a fork and knife 
and served in courses, dates back only to the 16" century.” In a Vietnamese 
meal, all the dishes are laid out on the tray at the start of the meal. Except in 
the case of formal meals in which the dishes are eaten according to a con- 
ventional order, people sharing an ordinary meal can pick food with their 
chopsticks from any of these plates of bowls. Some reforms in the traditional 
use of chopsticks were thought necessary as it was considered contrary to the 
rules of hygiene: each person is given a small individual dish or bowl to con- 
tain his share of brine or sauce; a pair of chopsticks is reserved for serving 
the food; each person will turn his chopsticks the other way round and use 
only the “clean” end to pick food from the plates (that was the method used 
by soldiers during the first war of resistance, 1945-1954). However, these 
reforms were generally not very popular. 


In the course of a family meal, if a visitor turns up unexpectedly, he is 
invited to join in without any need for ceremony. A proverb says that in such 
a case, one simply brings an extra bowl and an extra pair of chopsticks (thém 
bat thém diia). With friends, one shares whatever food one has. 


In the old days,? the same time-table was not applied by people of all 
walks of life for their meals. In the towns, traders took their lunch at about 9 
a.m, and their dinner at about 5 p.m. Civil servants ate a full meal at around 
6 in the morning, lunched at noon, and took practically nothing in the 
evening. In the countryside peddlers ate their meals very early in the morn- 
ing and very late in the evening, by lamplight. Hence this folk song: 


“Each day I eat my meals twice by lamplight 


How can I manage the time to powder my cheeks 
and lacquer my teeth” 


(Mét ngay hai bita com den, 
Lay gi ma phdn rdng den héi chang) 


2. In 1488, at the peace banquet in Bruges, King Maximilien still was using his fin- 
gers. In the days of Montaigne 16" century), people pickled food of their choice 
from a big common plate with fingers. 

3. During the French colonization. 
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At the time of ploughing and harvesting, hired labourers took their meals 
before sunrise; lunch was brought to them in the fields; they had nothing in 
the evening, in most cases. 


Meals were frugal. Meat was seldom eaten especially in the countryside. 
Rice growing claimed most land available and animal husbandry was little 
practiced. Proteins came from fish, shrimp, mussel, soya bean. Rice, often 
supplemented by sweet potato, maize, cassava, was the staple food. A man 
convalescing after a long illness was deemed to recover his health as soon as 
he started to “dn gid bita” (eat rice to make up for missed meals). A fold say- 
ing recommended that one should be content with “com ba bat, do ba manh” 
(three bowfuls of rice at mealtimes, a change of three shirts to cover one’s 
back). The most common foods were: boiled convolvulus dipped in soya 
sauce (the water in which it was boiled, flavoured with lemon juice, was 
quite refreshing in the summer heat), sauted convolvulus with garlic, salted 
aubergines, boiled vegetables such as “ngét, sdng, méng toi,” sour fish soup 
(soups of one kind or another were often present for people did not usually 
drink while eating), fried bean curd, fish cooked in brine, etc. 


“Niéc mdm’ (fish brine) frequently accompanies the food served. The 
dishes are simple and wholesome, and suit the tropical climate. They vary 
with the seasons. In people’s mind, the meal is a symbol of family union. 
One feels contentment at having just some well-cooked rice and soup (com 
néng sét, canh néng). These things are not always available in an inn or a 
restaurant. Meals eaten in the company of one’s family are treasured. 


August 1996 





Traditionsl banquets 


Before the 1945 Revolution, formal meals in the traditional way (bita cd) 
were the plague of the old Vietnamese society, particularly in rural areas. 
Ruled by Confucian etiquette, formal meals held on the occasion of wed- 
dings, death anniversaries, even funerals, ritual village banquets, the celebra- 
tion of promotions (khao veng) brought pain to many a family. Hundreds of 
guests were invited, each of whom was expected to do the same when his 
turn came. Communal pressure was such that nobody dared evade those 
“oral debts” (ng miéng). To pay for them, people got into debt. Those in dire 
Straits had to leave their villages. 
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The Revolution and thirty years of war broke that centuries-old custom, 
particularly in the liberated areas. The New Life movement launched by Hé 
Chi Minh urged sobriety, even austerity. Customs related to “eating and 
drinking in the village” (/é huong dm) together with expensive family and 
social celebrations practically vanished. 


However, for a dozen years now, they have re-surfaced in the wake of new 
socio-economic factors. The resurgence of spirituality since the end of the war 
together with the need to reaffirm national cultural identity in face of mod- 
ernism and Western cultures have resulted in a return to religious, village, and 
family traditions with the rites and customs in their train. In fact, these have 
been easily restored thanks to the relative improvement of living standards due 
to the policy of renovation started in 1986. The nouveaux riches, profiteers, as 
well as those who stubbornly long for the past, have taken the lead. 


And so traditional banquets have re-appeared, tolerated and more and 
more accepted by public opinion, to the detriment of wage-earners and impe- 
cunious families. Weddings have no longer been celebrated the New-Life 
way: a meeting of relatives and friends of the bride and bridegroom, with 
only tea, sweets and songs. Formal meals, at home or at some restaurants, are 
now a must, with around one hundred guests, and families of the newlyweds 
have to spend at least three million déng on one such occasion in the towns. 
But it must be said that generally speaking, they are not always the losers in 
this game: gifts brought by the guests, mostly in the form of money in 
envelopes, fill the deficit, if any. It is the guests who eventually bear the cost. 
In the season of marriages (autumn) many among my friends lament: “To 
cope with invitations to three weddings, two-thirds of my pay will be gone 
this month” — each wedding gift averageing 50,000 Vietnamese déng. 


A peasant household may have to labour several decades to pay off its mar- 
riage debts. Formal meals held on the occasion of death anniversary and funer- 
als, particularly in the countryside, are more and more costly and wasteful. 


At traditional banquets held on the occasion of village festivals at the 
communal house trays of victuals are laid out for four persons sitting on mats 
spread on the floor according to the order of precedence. The rules are that 
the food should include four plates of boiled meat (thit phay) and four bowls 
of food cooked in liquids (bdt nd). The unsophiscated menu of a cé gidm 
ghém comprised mostly boiled pork seasoned with vinegar (gidm) and served 
with raw vegetables (ghém). 


The number of plates should always be an even one. In the towns, a tra- 
ditional banquet comprises also four solid dishes: spring rolls (nem), fried 
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pork paste (cha), boiled pork paste (gid) and sweet-sour salad served on 
plates (n6m), and four liquid dishes served in big bowls: bamboo shoot 
cooked with fat pork, vermicelli, strips of dried squid, fish bladder. The list 
may vary a great deal and include rare and expensive items: sea-swallow’s 
nest, abalone, fragrant mushrooms, stuffed pigeon, shark fin, etc. Boiled 
chicken eaten with a little salt mixed with lemon juice and lemon leaves cut 
into fine strips cannot be absent from a dinner offered on the occasion of the 
death anniversary of a family member. A must item in a wedding banquet is 
a plate of steamed glutinous rice coloured in red, the colour of luck and hap- 
piness, with momordica juice. 


Atray of food served at a tradtional banquet is a pleasure for the eye as well 
as the palate. This should not be held responsible for the abusive banqueting 
often perpetrated of “respect for the past” and “repayment of oral debts.” 


September 1996 





Salted stories 


My heart sinks each time I cross the narrow cul-de-sac where a young 
woman from the suburbs lives. To earn a living, she pushes a bicycle around 
the streets of the town the whole day, crying our: Ai mua mudi ra mua! (Who 
wants to buy salt?) With one kilo costing less than 15 cents, she has to work 
very hard to make ends meet. 


My thoughts go back to the resistance zone during the First War of 
Resistance against the French more than 40 years ago when we ran very low 
on salt was we were caught up in the jungles of Viét Bac in northen Viét 
Nam. Salt was then a precious commodity. Many resistance workers, civilian 
and military, suffered grave health problems because they could not get the 
20 grams or so that the body needs daily. It happened more than once that we 
had to do with the ash of burnt bamboo. 


Ancient Viét Nam comprising only the northern area of the present terri- 
tory, had a mountainous region inhabited by a dozen ethnic minorities and 
the plains inhabited by the Viét, the majority group. Salt was therefore the 
most important article in barter trade between people of the plain and the 
highlanders. 
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As with many other cultures in the world, salt assumes a high symbolic 
character in Vietnamese culture. 


Man’s subconscicu: is haunted by salt. Is it because the first germ of life 
which was to engender the human race came from the sea where water holds 
the same proportion of salt as human blood? 


Salt is first of all the symbol of friendship, love, solidarity and hospital- 
ity and durable social ties. Is it because when sharing this indispensable 
stuff of life with another, one wishes to show that one’s faithfulness is com- 
plete? In ancient Greece, as well as among the Jews and Arabs, salt repre- 
sented friendship, hospitality and respect for a promise made. Homer on 
many occasions affirmed the sacred character of salt which was frequently 
used in sacrificial rites. 

According to Hindu philosophy, the individual self merges in the univer- 
sal consciousness just as salt dissolves in water. 


Another trait of salt is its indestructibility. For the Semites, to eat bread 
and salt together is to seal an indestructible friendship or a durable commit- 
ment. A French proverb says: “They will not eat a pinch of salt together, they 
will quarrel soon.” 

Salt and ginger constitute, according to a Vietnamese folk song, a vow of 
eternal love: 


“T raise the plate of salt in my hand where I have immersed ginger, 
“The ginger is hot, the salt is salt, let neither 

of us will forget the other.” 

(Tay bung dia mudi chdm giing, 

Giing cay mudi mdn xin ding quén nhau.) 


Salt is used to preserve fish, meat and food in general. Some beliefs make 
it a symbol of preservation and even purification. Japanese shintoism devotes 
a ritual ceremony to the harvest of salt. Small mounds of salt placed at the 
house entrance or on the brim of the well or on the ground of the house of 
someone who has just died is believed to have a purifying and exorcising 
effect. Some Japanese spread salt on the threshold of their homes everyday; 
they do the same after the departure of an undesirable guest. 


Many Vietnamese phrases allude to the figurative sense of the word “salty”. 


“A fish that refuses to be salted will be spoiled.” Ca khéng dn mudi cd won. 
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Excess of salt causes a burning sensation. The proverb “When the father 
eats too much salt, the child will be very thirsty” (doi cha dn man, doi con 
khdt nitéc), is an allusion to Buddhist karma: Children have to pay for the 
crimes and bad acts of their parents. 


Moral wounds are likened to the burn caused by salt on live flesh in such 
expressions as: “Mudi do long ai ndy xdét” (Only he who has his entrails 
burnt by salt knows what it is), mudi mdt (have his face salted, to be very 
ashamed, accept to do something very humilitating, to lose face, which is a 
very grave thing in Asian cultures). 


The old expression bd mudi vdo mat (to throw salt into the eyes) means 
an eyesore, to be disgracefully unpleasant to the eyes. 


The correct quantity of salt will give flavour to dishes and, in a figurative 
sense, give ardour to an action or a feeling, something piquant and spiritual, 
to a narrative, a story. The French says: the salt of life, the salt of an epigram, 
a joke full of salt, that has plenty of salt, and so on. 

For the Vietnamese, a woman who speaks with charm is being mdn md 
(literally: salted sentiment); passionate love is mdn tinh or mdn néng (salted 
ardour), and a customer who wants to buy at any price is being mdn mua 
(salted purchase). 

Mudi vitng (grilled and salted sesame) and the dita mudi (salted veg- 
etable) are lean dishes in pagodas. 


21 February 1999 





When there's wauce for all 


There’s an old folk song that epitomizes the homesickness of Vietnamese 
farmers who are so deeply attached to their villages 


Anh di anh nhé qué nha, 
Nhé canh rau muéng, nhé ca dém tuong 


(I must go, my love, but I can never forget our native village, 


I cannot forget the cress soup nor the eggplants bathed 
in soya sauce.) 
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Fish sauce, or nitdéc mdm, is the indispensable condiment of urban cuisine 
while soya sauce, or tong is widely used in the countryside for the simple 
reason that every family can make it for themselves. It’s no surprise then that 
ntong is often evoked in popular sayings and in folklore. People say tong ca 
gia ban (soya sauce and eggplants are the main asset of the family). A poor 
student who fails repeatedly in his mandarinal examinations could console 
himself: Trdi con ddy, dat con day, cén ao rau mudng con day chum tutong — 
as long as heaven and earth remain I will have my pond of water cress and 
my jar of soya sauce. The very commonly used phrase nét nhit nhc tuong, or 
as pulpy as soya sauce, refers to a troubled, confused situation such as a 
bankrupt or near bankrupt enterprise, a society or a person in disarray, or 
something beyond repair. All Vietnamese children can tell you the story of 
the soya sauce bottle. The /o tong a pun used by Doctor Quynh, also known 
as Trang Quynh, the hero of a series of popular satirical tales, to ridicule the 
shogunal lord of the Trinh family in the 18" century. 


Every peasant family can make tutong. Grilled soya beans are ground to 
powder and steeped in an earthen jar for about a week. Rice, preferably 
sticky, or maize, is cooked and left to become the dark yellow colour of the 
saphora flower, or nuwéc hoa hée. Five portions of soya water are mixed with 
six portions of the rice and the mixture is left to ferment with salted water in 
an airtight jar. After a month or so, there’s a brownish yellow or deep sauce, 
pasty and rich. 


However, while all farming women can make soya sauce and all vine 
growers can make wine, the secret of a good tong, just as a good wine, is 
transmitted through generations. 


The farming calendar suggests this formula in verse: Thang nc dong dau 
ndu ché — When comes the 4'" lunar month people will buy haricot beans by 
bushels to make sweetened porridges. Haricot beans may also mean soya for 
the making of tong. Thus, the tong season begins in the 4" lunar month 
(usually May on the Gregorian calendar) with the harvest of soya which 
mobilizes all available male workers. 


After the beans have been brought home it is the turn of women to look 
after the intricate art of preparation. The grilling of the beans may take a 
whole day and night if tong is intended for the whole family during the 
year. This is a toilsome but merry operation where the beans are soaked in 
water and cracked in the pan, filling the kitchen with a pleasant burning 
smell. Some young men in the neighborhood will come as if by chance to 
comment on the quality of the grill but actually to make eyes at the young 
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maid blushing by the fire and to exchange jokes with her. Lads in the house 
will ask for a pinch of hot beans to scrunch them with their friends. 
Mildewing the sticky rice is also an elaborate job. Cooked rice is spread on 
a large winnowing basket and covered with longan leaves and subjected to 
the correct temperature which can be adjusted only by an expert hand. In the 
village, the mothers of marriageable girls often seek their counsel before 
marriage is agreed. 


When the first jar is ready the family always ask neighbors to taste it. 
The bond of friendship among neighbors is thus strengthened as people take 
turns in going to other homes to give their appreciation of how tuong has 
been prepared. 


As with wine, tong has its famous centers including Ban Yén Nhan in 
Hung Yén Province or Cu Da in Ha Tay Province which export to the United 
States, France, Russia and elsewhere to cater for overseas Vietnamese. The 
most popular recipe for tong consumption is to dip boiled water cress in the 
sauce or to use ficong as seasoning for bdnh diic, a popular bun made of liq- 
uid rice powder boiled until it coagulated with the addition of peanuts, 
coconut meat and other condiments, or to provide ginger sauce to go with 
goat or calf meat. Buddhist bonzes always salt their food with tong, never 
nitoc mam, the fish sauce. 


25 February 2001 





Comvolwtus end aubergine 


An old folksong thus depicted the nostalgia of a peasant who finds him- 
self far from home and thinking of his dear ones: 


“Far from home I think of my native hamlet 

Of the bowl of boiled convovulus 

Of the aubergine bathed in soya sauce 

I think of the woman who works in the field rain or shine 
And scoops water by the roadside morning and afternoon.” 


Thus, most vivid in his mind is the image of his faithful and hard-work- 
ing wife and the frugal meals they used to eat together at home. 
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In a popular chéo opera, a young succesful mandarin, Duong Lé, on 
whom his profligate friend Luu Binh, impoverished and desperate, calls for 
help, thinks of a way to goad him into frugality and hard work — by hurting 
his pride. He offers his men to serve Luu Binh a meal composed of cold rice 
and salted aubergine. 


Thus convolvulus and aubergine are often present or alluded to in our 
folklore. In the delta of the Red River they are the staple foods, besides rice 
and other cereals, of the farmers. 


Even in the towns, the convolvulus rau mudng is a well liked vegetable 
especially in summer when the weather is hot and oppressive and people suf- 
fer from constant thirst. At dinner, they would enjoy boiled rau mudng, 
which they dip in nw6c mdm (fish brine) or trong (soya sauce), and drink 
with relish the liquid in which it is cooked, which may be flavoured with 
lemon juice, tomato, green mango, or the acid fruit of the tamarind (me) and 
pancovia (sd). Good cooks prepare convolvulus in many ways: it can be 
boiled with fresh water crab or shrimp, flavoured with ginger, etc. Cut into 
thin strips it may be made into a crisp and delicious salad. This twining plant 
grows at the surface of ricefields and ponds. The best strain is found in Son 
Tay. However, when autumn arrives, its stem grows coarse and fibrous. 
Hence, this ironical folk saying: “When the 9'" month comes, the daughter- 
in-law at dinner will gladly leave all the convolvulus to her mother.” 
Nevertheless, in his dream of a world of abundance and well being, the 
farmer of ancient Viét Nam used to evoke “a pond covered with rau mudng 
and a ceramic jar filled with mrong (soya sauce).” 


Aubergines (ca) salted in a ceramic jar, constitute the equivalent of 
canned food for modest Vietnamese homes. There are many kinds of this 
vegetable: ca bdt (bowl sized aubergine), ca@ phdo (firecracker aubergine, a 
smaller sized kind, thus called perhaps because it makes a small cracking 
sound when cut into with the teeth), ca Nghé (which tastes best and is grown 
mostly in Nghé An province), ca ddi dé (testicles of billy goats, thus named 
perhaps because of its colour and shape). Ca bat is often served with roast 
soya paste, fat pork and tomatoes. However, it is in its salted form that 
aubergine is most popularly known. It even takes on a symbolic connotation 
of faithful companionship in difficult circumstances, as suggested in this 
popular saying: “Salted aubergines lie neglected in a corner of the larder, but 
one is always glad to have it available when one’s pockets are empty.” 


July 1994 
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Aromatic herbs in Viet Nam cnistine 


The true Vietnamese cuisine, especially tropical, distinguishes itself by a 
simplicity, but does not exclude a very high refinement of flavours, odours 
and tastes. Ordinary dishes are seasoned with spices, in particular with a full 
range of aromatic herbs (rau thom) which are eaten raw together with veg- 
etables like sliced banana flowers, carambola, split stems of water cress, 
soya sprout, and others. 


For centuries now, among the villages of the outskirts of Ha Noi, Lang 
has been known as the producer of vegetables and, particularly, special aro- 
matic herbs. A popular song says: 


“Wherever I go, people recognize me, 

I come from Ké Lang village, from a market gardening family, 
Aromatic herbs, hing, coriander, 

Thia 1a, mustard-chrysanthenum and spring onion” 

(followed by a long enumeration) 


There is another song: 
“Lettuce of Quang, ng6 (legume) of Ddm, hing of Lang.” 


The famous /Auing (Vietnamese mint) with varieties such as hiing qué, 
hting ché, and hiing gidi, are eaten with duck meat, dog meat, and dishes 
made with animal blood (in particular tiét canh or coagulated blood) and pig 
tripes. In H6 Chi Minh City juing qué is eaten with “pho” and steamed rice 
rolls (banh cudn), which is sacrilegious to Ha Noi gourmets. The hing of 
Lang village is irreplaceable. Transplanted elsewhere its aroma gives rather 
heady taste. Its cultivation requires special care. It is planted along the T6 
Lich river and in fields outside the hamlets. Farmers work hard all day under 
the sun. In the evening, they stay up late against the light of flickering oil 
lamps, tying bunches of aromatic herbs that they want to sell before day- 
break. The road from Cau Gidy to Nga Tu Sé crossroads is a picturesque 
sight with rows of vegetable stalls selling rau thom lit by small lamps. 


After huing, we might mention numerous other aromatic herbs. 


Spring onion (Adnh hoa) is a seasoning for all dishes. 
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Coriander (ii or ngé in southern Viét Nam) exhales a light perfume and 
is often used to prepare an infusion for purifying a bath before the Tét, the 
traditional New Year Day. The Chinese coriander (muti tau - eryngium 
foetidum) is added regularly to an assortment of “phd,” chicken rice soup, 
cooked bamboo shoots, and other traditional dishes. 


As for scallions (he), only its young leaves are eaten as a condiment for 
noodles or vdn than. Sometimes it is used to make a meal soup with lean pork 
and ground shrimps. A proverb says: réi niut canh he (entangled as a scal- 
lion porridge). 

Cadi ctic (chrysanthenum coronarium) is a recommended condiment for 
rice soup with fish and meat soups. 


The leaves of sycomore, guava and baryntoria (/é6c vitng), which are anti- 
septic, are often added to a dish of raw fish (gdi cd). The young leaves of 
sycomore are also used to wrap minced and fermented pork (nem chua). 


Persicaria (rau rdm) enhances the taste of half-hatched duck eggs, eel 
vermicelli broth, and used in the making of pork sausage and beef soup. Rau 
ram is recommended to nuns and other ascetics because of its anti-aphrodisi- 
ac properties. 

Thia Id is used in the making of buffalo and beef paste, and fish soup and 
grilled fish (chd cd). The leaves of xwong séng and Id /6t are used to wrap 
grilled pork or beef. The bulb of xd (citronella or lemon grass) is used to sea- 
son shrimp, pork and beef pie. The leaves of lemon cut into shred are sprin- 
kled on grilled chrysalids, boiled chicken, chicken pho or chicken soup. A 
popular song says: “The hen cackles, buy me some Iemon leaves. The pig 
grunts, buy me some ciboule (con gd cuc tac lad chanh — con Ign tin in mua 
hanh cho t6i). Ngé (achimene cochinchinesis) and tia t6é leaves that are green 
in the front and purple on the back, are used to season boiled egg-plant, 
snails, pigs heart and liver rice soup. 


Kinh gidi, which somewhat resembles tia 6 is served with pork noodles 
or vermicelli. Diép cd which has a peculiar fish smell is an original aromatic 
herb of Viét Nam. 


The perfume of aromatic herbs haunts many overseas Vietnamese. That 
is why for more than twenty years now, Nho Pham and his father, together 
with members of their families have cultivated rau thom. They grow these 
herbs to experience the fragrances of their home and to satisfy the demand 
of their clientele in California. Their five ha prosperous farm is a few kilo- 
metres south of Sacramento. 


19 April 1998 
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Glutinous rice and lotus leaf 


For breakfast, I often have glutinous rice bought by my daughter from an 
old peasant woman who sits flush on the pavement at the corner of the street. 


The rice, cooked with momordica, is of a bright red. It is laced with milk 
white shreds of coconut meat and wrapped in a piece of dark green lotus leaf. 
The colours are a treat to the eye. 


It goes without saying that the exquisite savour pleases my down to earth 
palate. Chewing the breakfast slowly one can feel both its richness - some- 
thing fatty, glutinous as well as sweet - and the heady fragrance from the 
wrapper. The pleasure increases when one thinks that the pulp of a momordi- 
ca is rich in vitamin A, which is very good for eyes. Moreover, red is tradi- 
tionally the colour of happiness and luck in Vietnam. 


Momordica rice is a special dish for engagement parties. Hence the 
phrase dn may doi xdi gdc (beggars asking for momordica rice) which is 
almost the equivalent of “beggars can’t be choosers.” 


Glutinous rice (gao nép) is one of the earliest rice species planted by man. 
In Viét Nam it constitutes the principal food of most mountain dwelling ethnic 
minorities. The Viét who form the major part of the population, and who most- 
ly live in the plains, prefer ordinary rice (gao te) for their daily meals and only 
use glutinous rice for Tét, weddings, funerals and other special occasions. The 
phrase dn xdi (to have glutinous rice) means “to kick the bucket.” 


Glutinous rice is cooked by steaming. To enhance the flavour, some other 
ingredients like peas (green or black), coconut meat, momordica pulp, or 
sesame will be added. Prepared with smashed green peas, it is called xdi vod 
(kneaded rice). Taken with a sweetened porridge flavoured with grapefruit 
flower essential oil, it is a special dessert for Hanoian gourmets. 


December 1992 





Caco bei 


“Com bui” (literally “dust meal”) is a recent coinage adopted by 
Hanoians. It means to have a meal at one of those many popular eateries that 
have invaded almost all sidewalks in the city. 
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Quan com binh dan (popular restaurants) of this kind were very common 
in former Saigon and also in some parts of Ha Ndi in the old days but, unlike 
their counterparts today, they were frequented by people of the middle class, 
government employees, students and such. 


The appearance of the “fast food” industry in Ha N6i is a social phenom- 
enon worthy of attention. A sign of the time, it indicates certain changes in 
the customs of the urban family. 


In the old days eating at home was a sacred thing. Then came the two 
long wars during which the entire population was displaced, and the intro- 
duction of the continuous system for workdays which allows just a short 
break at noon. Lunch, therefore, was taken right at one’s work place, brought 
from home in the morning in a pail. Now going out for com bui has become 
a habit and, as far as the middle class is connected, it indicates democratisa- 
tion in etiquette as well as an improvement in their finances because, though 
relatively modest, a meal at one of those sidewalk restaurants costs a great 
deal more than a lunch prepared by the woman of the family. 

Why the name com bui? In South Viét Nam during the war, there were 
hundreds of thousands of little tramps who styled themselves bui doi, or 
“dust of life.” Those homeless children had their meals at sidewalk stalls 
whenever they had the means. Thus “bui” has become an adjective to mean 
“roving” or “marginal.” 

January 1993 


af A altural tadition 
of 4 rice growing people 
In this month of February, 1996, Paris was shivering with cold, more so 


than in most recent years. Under a grey sky, people walked quickly, apes 
in their overcoats, whipped by gusts of wind and snow. 





How pleasant it was then to linger in a chic, well heated and brightly Sino 
Vietnamese shop in the 13" arrondissement, where the first ornamental 
plants for Tét, the traditional Lunar New Year, were on sale, dwarf tangerine 
trees with clusters of golden fruit, narcissuses with golden hearted white 
flowers, peach branches with pink blossoms... 
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Those luxury items imported from Viét Nam and China were expensive: 
480 francs for a dwarf tangerine tree, 150 francs for a narcissus, !80 francs 
for a peach branch. 


Tét was still three weeks away. But expatriates from eastern Asia were 
feverishly preparing for this supremely traditional festival of the New Year. 


To soothe my nostalgia — all Vietnamese in middle and old age wish to 
spend Tét at home — my friend Mrs Hoang Anh, who had settled in France 
thirty years ago, offered me a bdnh chitng she had made herself. 


Think of it! Making bdnh ching in a place 10,000 kilometres away from 
Vietnam! 


The banh ching is a kind of cake make with glutinous rice and stuffed 
with beans and fat pork. It is cooked for long hours, most often at night. In 
rural Viét Nam, the entire household is grouped around a big pot simmering 
over a wood fire, and the atmosphere exudes a special charm often alluded 
to by poets and novelists. Children listen with bated breath to ancient tales 
told by their parents or grand parents. 


The bdanh ching for the Vietnamese Tét is as sacred an item as roast 
turkey for Christmas among some European countries. Its origins date back 
to the dawn of our history, the Bronze Age in the Red River delta. Its story 
is told in Link Nam Chich Qudi (Strange Tales of Linh Nam), a collection of 
stories written in the 15" century. 


Here, in a few lines, is the story: 


The 16" king of the Hing dynasty, growing old, wanted to choose the heir 
to his throne. Addressing an assembly of his many sons, he said: “Go out into 
the world and bring back the recipes of the best food you find. In a year’s time, 
you must be back and the one with the recipe J like best will be my heir.” 


The princes set out on their journeys with retinues of various sizes. The 
16" prince alone, Lang Liéu by name and orphaned by his mother at a ten- 
der age, had few resources at his disposal. He stayed at home, sinking into 
dark thoughts. 


One night, a deity appeared to him in dream and said: “Don’t despair, I 
will help you. You know that rice is the staple food of men. Take some gluti- 
nous rice and steam it: shape it into round cake, the form of the vault of 
heaven,! and make another cake with square shape of the earth which you 


1. Banh day 
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will stuff with beans and meat, the symbols of the country’s flora and 
fauna.” Use the cakes as offerings to your father, paying tribute in this way 
to earth and heaven. 


The prince, on awakening, did as he was told. When the long awaited 
date arrived, the princes all came to the king their father bringing with them 
all kinds of rare and precious foods: never before seen fruits, fishes from far 
away seas, spices with captivating aromas. 


But their offerings did not please their fathers, who found them worthy 
only of curiosity and, moreover, difficult to procure. 


When he learned of the supernatural origins of the recipes used to make 
the round and square cakes, his choice was made: he picked Lang Liéu’s 
offerings and made him his heir. 


From that day on, the custom has been to make bdnh day (round cakes) 
and banh chung (square cakes) in early spring to honour earth, which foster 
crops, and heaven, which protects them. 


Let us now come back to Mrs Hoang Anh’s banh chitng. It looked exact- 
ly like a banh chung made in Ha N6i, with only one slight difference: it was 
bound not with fine bamboo strips but with bands of red plastic. 

But that was already enormous progress compared to the square cake 
offered to me by a Viét Kiéu (expatriate) woman eight years ago in Paris, 
wrapped in sheets of plastic. This time it was bound in several layers of 
dong? leaves sent from Viét Nam by air. 

But plastic or tropical leaves, it doesn’t matter. 


The tradition of bdnh chitng shows the attachement of the Vietnamese dias- 
pora to the ancient cultural values of a rice growing people of Southeast Asia. 


March 1996 





Com 


The best present a Hanoian can send by air to an overseas compatriot resid- 
ing in Europe or America is a packet of fresh cém wrapped in a lotus leaf. 


2. Banh chung 
3. A wild plant: Phrynium Capitatum. 
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The packet, with its somewhat heady fragrance, evokes in the recipient 
images of emerald rice paddies with ripening rice ears spreading like waves 
till the horizon and the fine silhouettes of young peasant women of Vong vil- 
lage going to town to sell cém. The village is famous for this rice delicacy, 
and the women carry it in small, very clean bamboo baskets hanging on 
either end of their bamboo shoulder poles. 


Do you know what cém is like? It is made by threshing, grilling and 
removing the husk of grains of young sticky rice. Coloured tender green with 
a mild fragrance, they taste delicious especially when chewed slowly. People 
eat cém by itself and more often with red persimmons or ripe bananas. 


One can make fried and sugared cém or com cakes as desserts; these are 
tied by small strings of bamboo dyed red. Together with the red persimmons, 
these cakes have become an almost obligatory offering during betrothals and 
weddings in the town. 


Other delicacies with cém included pork pies and stuffed duck or pigeon 
cooked over small fire. This is usually served at high-class feasts. Now there 
is even the cém icecream. 


Autumn cém and cém-inspired delicacies are the speciality of some vil- 
lages on the outskirts of Ha N6i: La, Mé Tri, Mai Dich and particularly 
Vong. An old folk song says; 


“Com of Vong, fragrant rice of MéTri, 
“Soya sauce of Ban, mint of Lang, 
“What’s better in this world?” 


There is a legend about the origin of com. 


Long, long ago, Vong village in Dich Vong was submerged by floods and 
was suffering from starvation. One family harvested just a few handfuls of 
sticky rice which had hardly ripened. Driven by hunger, the family de-husked 
the grains to calm the stomach. They found it delicious. The experience was 
passed on to all the villagers and the recipe was transmitted from generation to 
generation. In due course, it became popular and was commercialised. 


But Vong village jealously keeps the secret of the making of its special 
quality cdm. It is said that in the families the secret of growing the special rice 
and making cém was handed down only to daughters-in-law, and not to daugh- 
ters, because the latter might go and live in other villages after their marriages. 


In autumn the whole village experiences a complete change in the 
rhythm of life. Men and women, young and old, give themselves wholly to 
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the making of cém. Children may make an efficacious contribution, from the 
threshing of rice to the pounding of the grains. It is believed that the cdm of 
Vong village owes its success to two factors: the choice of the right moment 
to pick the ripening ears — a few days late would cause the grains to become 
too hard — and the art of keeping the grilling fire to the proper intensity to 
preserve the tenderness and green colour of the grains. 


29 March 1998 





Floral citine 


Among the traditional offerings to Buddhist deities, spirits, and the 
manes of the ancestors, flowers and fresh water are essential items. Flowers, 
however, also play an important part in the making of popular dishes, which 
deserve a chapter in the famous “Physiologie du gout, ou meditation de gas- 
tronomie transcendante” (Physiology of taste, or meditation on transcenden- 
tal gastronomy) by Brillat Savarin, that epicurean magistrate who was as 
conversant with refined cuisine as he was devoted to belles lettres. 


Before touching on the subject of “edible flowers,” I would like to tell the 
reader that traditional Vietnamese medicine regards certain items of every- 
day food as part of its pharmacopoeia. 


Flowers of the grapefruit tree (bidi), which smell so sweet on moonlit 
night in late spring, are distilled and made into an essential oil which given 
an exquisite flavour to various dishes served at dessert (soft jelly or porridge 
made with flour). 


Flowers of frangipani, which grow mostly on the grounds of temples and 
pagodas, are used to make infusions with anti-hypertensive properties. 


Lotus seeds are candied, cooked in syrup, or used as stuffing for cooked 
chicken. They are thought to have a sedative effect. Lotus stamens are like- 
wise associated with certain medicinal properties and are used in the compo- 
sition of medicaments against uterine bleeding and loss of virility. 


Jasmine, regarded by people of the old school as the symbol of loose 
morals, gives a pleasant flavour to tea and sweetmeats. 


White roses, steamed with a bit of sugar-candy, make good cough syrup 
for little children. 
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Banana flowers are sliced into thin strips and made into a tasty salad. 
Floweres of luffa (vucép) and a kind of pumpkin (bi nso) a are often eaten at 
meals served in peasant homes. 


In particular, soup cooked with flowers of odoriferous cynanchum (Thién 
/y), a climbing plant which grows on bamboo trellises and pergolas, evokes 
in me childhood memories, somewhat like the buns named madeleines in 
Marcel Proust’s “Remembrance of Things Past.” The best Thién Ly soup are 
cooked with rice paddy crabs and fresh water shrimps. Boiled in water and 
eaten with a pounded mixture of roast sesame and salt, Thién Ly flowers are 
thought to be good for the treatment of gout. 


April 1994 


Nem it fast becoming 
an interrational delicacy 





I was pleasantly surprised to find the word nem can be found in the 
French dictionary Grand Larousse, which gives it the following definition: 
“paté impérial de petite taille” (small sized imperial patty), with this addi- 
tional information: “specialité vietnamienne” (a Vietnamese specialty). 


This indication is, however, contradicted by another item in the same 
book: the word “paté imperial” goes together with the mention “cuisine chi- 
noise” (Chinese cuisine). I would rather leave it to historians of gastronomy 
to decide on the matter. 


At any rate, nem is Vietnamese and is fast becoming internationally 
known and appreciated. Throughout the world, one now finds about two mil- 
lion Vietnamese immigrants — “boat people” and others. From San Francisco 
to Paris, from Tokyo to Sydney, one can enjoy nem in any Vietnamese restau- 
rant or food stall. 


I have been told that in France, a French-Lao couple has a thriving busi- 
ness turning out nem on a production line. Fast food nem is also sold. 


When I was a child, my parents used the term “nem Sai Gon” (Saigonese 
nem) to distinguish it from nem chua (sour nem), an item less known to for- 
eigners. Nem chua is made in the following way: raw pork is finely minced, 
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kneaded with roast rice flour, and tightly wrapped in green leaves, then left 
to undergo fermentation. It may be served in “spring rolls” (cud?) made of a 
piece of rice wafer softened with lukewarm water and stuffed with chopped 
nem, soya sprout, lettuce, mint and coriander. 


The commonly enjoyed nem (paté imperial, nem Sai Gon, or chd gio, its 
southern name) is prepared in the following way. One begins by making the 
stuffing by mincing chopped pork, crab meat, soya sprouts, mushrooms, ver- 
micelli, shallots and egg yolk. 


This is wrapped in rice wafers softened with lukewarm water. The rolls thus 
obtained are fried in deep fat or vegetable oil. Nem is served hot, together with . 
rice vermicelli, lettuce, mint, and a sweet sour sauce made of nic mam (fish 
brine) flavoured with vinegar, a bit of sugar, and red pepper. It can also be 
accompanied by thin slices of green papaw, onion and garlic steeped in vine- 
gar. The rolls may be cut into adequate mouthfuls with a pair of scissors. 


My young American friend Dan Duffy, from Connecticut, tasted nem for 
the first time at a farewell party thrown by North Vietnamese friends at Yale 
universitty on the occasion of his departure for a visit to Viét Nam. 


He told me: “TI like nem and could eat a lot of it. It has a delicious taste 
and would be a perfect finger food (an American name for a relish with a can 
or beer drunk in the company of friends).” 


June 1994 


A contribution 


One day, as we were enjoying together some nem meat rolls in a 
Vietnamese restaurant in Paris, my friend Francoise C., reminded me of this 
wise saying by Brilliant Savarin: “La découverte d'un mets nouveau fait plus 
pour le bonheur du genre humain que la découverte d'une étoile” (The dis- 
covery of a new dish contributes more to human happiness than that of a new 
star). She was not joking: it was serious thought. 





I reminded her that besides the aristocratic nem, Viét Nam has made anoth- 
er contribution to the happiness of humankind: the popular and no less deli- 
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cious pid (pronounced like the English “fur’). Foreign residents in Ha Noi just 
love it. Boat people now living in foreign cities do a thriving business serving 
it. Alas. in San Francisco, Frankfurt, Paris, Tokyo... patrons of phd serving 
stalls and restaurants are only tasting imitations. The real phd can only be 
eaten in Vietnam, more precisely north Viét Nam (pho Bac: pho in the North), 
more precisely still, in Ha Noi. The food is rightly called Ha N6i soup. 


How is it served? The cook puts suitable portions of thin strips of rice 
paste in large bowls, and on top of them bits of boiled beef or chicken,! slices 
of onion, bulbs of shallot with its green leaves. Into the bowls, he ladles boil- 
ing hot stock from a big pot in which are stewed meat, marrowbones, dried 
shrimp...the liquid being flavoured with ginger and nitéc mdm (fish brine). 
To this each will add various condiments according to taste: lemon juice, 
vinegar, slices of red pepper, ground black pepper, nitéc mdm...Indeed, there 
is a wide range of phd: plain phd or phd noc (paste and stock), pho tdi 
(served with parboiled or scalded beef), pho nam (served with suety beef), 
pho sét vang (served with beef stewed and flavoured with wine), phd sao 
(served with fried beef), phd dp chdo (served with beef quickly fried in a lit- 
tle fat with garlic). 


When I was a child the best phd was served by itinerant vendors carrying 
everything they needed for their trade hanging from the ends of their shoul- 
der pole. The writer Thach Lam sang: “An appetizing odour is wafted along 
the street coming from the boiling pot of broth. If the vendor is a truly good 
cook, the broth must be clear and tasty, the rice paste velvet soft, the suety 
beef crisp, not rubbery, the whole thing flavoured with lemon juice, hot pep- 
per, shallot bulbs. A bowl of the stuff will give you a taste of paradise...” He 
pointed out: “A bowl of phd will provide an excellent snack, which can be 
eaten at every hour of the day by people of all walks of life, in particular fac- 
tory and office workers.” 


The writer Nguyén Tuan, a refined gourmet, has this to add: “For a bowl 
of phd to taste real good, the beef served with it must be boiled, not scalded 
or parboiled. Boiled beef is part of the savour of phd.” 


April 1994 


1. If I remember correctly, chicken was served with pid only as late as 1940, under 
Japanese occupation, when beef became a rare commodity. In some out-of-the-way 
places, duck or pork is also served, but this is heresy. 
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ln prarse of Dhe- 


In one of my articles, I wrote at some length about phd (pronounced 
“fur’), that delicious Ha Ndi soup craved by the Vietnamese and well liked 
by many foreigners. 

Today, I cannot resist the temptation to translate an excerpt from an article 
entitled “Nostalgia for northern pho” written by Mr. Héng Lé Tho, a 
Vietnamese extraordinary taste, coming from its very clear broth and soft 
paste, which distinghuishes it from pho served in other places. Some restau- 
rants in H6 Chi Minh City bear the sign “Phd of Ha Noi,” but what is served 
there doesn’t show those triffles that are attributes of the food eaten in Ha N6i. 


“Because of my passion for phd, in whatever country I happen to be, I 
always look for a Vietnamese restaurant where I can savour a bowl of phd 
and draw a comparison with the soup served in our country. Let us note that 
phé, whether beef or chicken, is just loved by foreigners, especially Japanese 
tourists, some of whom may order two or three bowls in a row. Reminiscing 
about his visit to Vietnam, Kiyomi Tsujimoto, President of the Peace Boat 
movement, exclaims: “I pine for a snack of phd and sugar-cane juice!” 


Where does the savour of pho lie? What differentiates a bowl of this soup 
served abroad from our pho (northern phd)? Far from being a gourmet, I 
would like to start a discussion on this subjet in the hope of benefiting from 
the knowledge of experts. 


I remember my first visit to Paris in the winter of 1989. Cold and hungry, 
I made my way to the 13" arrondisment attracted by the reputation of its 
Vietnamese and Chinese restaurants which served, so I was told, even more 
tasty food than that found in Viét Nam. 


Naturally enough, as soon as I took my seat at a table, I ordered a bowl 
of pho with scalded beef. Let me say right away that, given the large number 
of shops, I took my choice of the restaurant with the largest custom, believ- 
ing that I would find there the best food. 


Alas, I failed to bring to my mouth the taste of Ha Noi phd, although no 
ingredient was missing: meat, hot pepper, lemon juice, muti aromatic herb 
and cinnamon...but the beef extracted from the deep-freezer was rubbery, the 
rice noodle was a bit too rich, the aromatic leaves were large and green but 
had no flavour. And the broth, the artificial succulence given to it by the sea- 
soning was sickening. 
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Something peculiar to real phd was missing, something. perhaps, coming 
from thdo qud,! cinnamon, and mint of Lang. An old Ha Noi gourmet has 
revealed to me a secret of Chinese caterers: an ingredient that gives the broth 
the taste of marrow bones, without recourse to gourmet powder. 


On the occasion for my passage to other French cities - Lyon, Besancon, 
Nice —I also went in search of phd served by local Vietnamese owned restau- 
rants. I believed that Vietnamese expatriates come to them more to experience 
a certain gastronomic sensation than to draw a satisfactory comparison 
between “western” pho and the soup served in Ha Noi and Sai Gon... 


I shivered with cold when arriving in Hamburg for the first time. I stayed 
there three days before driving on to Nuremberg and Munich. Never have I 
felt the sting of cold and hunger more acutely than during those seven days. 
Never have I craved so much for the smell of a steaming hot bowl of pho — 
even the kind served in the 13'" arrondissement of Paris. The mere thought 
of it made my heart miss a beat... 


I arrived in Copenhagen around nine in the evening. The city was then 
deserted. Harrassed by the demon of pid, I made a patient search in the tele- 
phone directory before finding out the address of a Vietnamese restaurant 
some 30 kilometres from the hotel where I lived. I paid a US$35 taxi fare to 
go there. The owner, a native of Hai Phong, told me he had started business 
there years ago. He vaunted his Vietnamese specialities, eventually offering 
me a bowl of excellent phd, which could approach the phé of Ha Noi. He 
whispered to me his secret: “People of my family,” he said, “send me from 
home regular supplies of sé sting* and thdo qud, so essential to the making 
of a good phd.” Alas, I still missed the aroma of Ldng mint and the relaxed 
atmosphere ceased by customers squatting on benches in phd stalls in Ha 
N@i around midnight... 


...My pious search for genuine phd has also taken me to Little Sai Gon, 
in California, USA. Every time I came back to Sai Gon, I had to take a bowl 
of phd, steaming hot and duly flavoured. But I must say in all sincerity that 
Sai Gon phe is no longer authentic pho, except in some restaurants kept by 
northerners. Even in Ha NGi, tradition is fading. The taste of the clear broth, 
with a savour of sd sting, thdo qud, qué chi and ginger, the bits of meat from 


1. A spice 
2. A village on the outskirts of Ha Néi that specialises in the growing of aromatic herbs. 
3. An ingredient of marine origin. 
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carefully selected cuts and crusted on blocks of wood, the soft noodles of 
newly harvested rice, the mauve leaves of Lang mint — all this is part of a 
legacy of refinement and harmony coming to us from our forefathers.” 


October 1995 





Ha Na bin cha 


Have you ever tried Ha Noi biin chd (grilled pork and noodle)? Do it now, 
you'll find it worth your while. 


A sniff of the smell of grilled meat will make your mouth water while you 
are waiting for your turn to be served with this special snack, which is no less 
popular than nem ran (spring rolls). 


It is said that a poor student once took his place downward of a biin cha 
stall, took out his lunch, which considered solely of plain rice, and ate it with 
gusto simply filling his lungs with the enticing smell coming from the skew- 
ers of sizzling pork on the fire. 


The vendor waited for the student to finish his lunch and then asked him 
to pay. The student took out his purse containing his last sapeques and jin- 
gled it for a while. 


“Well”, he said at last with a broad smile. “I’ve had the smell of your 
roasted pork and you’ve heard the sound of my coins. We’re quit, then.” 


Thach Lam (1909 — 1941), one of Ha Néi’s best-known gourmets, wrote 
the following about grilled pork and noodle: “A whiff of the delicious smell 
of the grilling is enough to turn you into a poet. There is a wreath of blue 
smoke to suggest a veil of mist hanging over a mountain slope. The sizzling 
sound of a small drop of fat falling on the embers evokes a sigh. The light 
flapping of the fan over the fire is reminiscent of the crackling of branches 
in motion...So much seduction!...The tenuous strings of noodle lay curled in 
thin round layers...Streaky pork is essential and skewers must be made of 
fresh bamboo... The mixture of niéc mdm and vinegar should not be too salty 
or too sour, and a few drops of lemon juice will enhance its flavour when the 
roasted meat, aromatic herbs and noodle are dipped into it...And what makes 
Ha Noi biin chd very special is Lang mint, a special variety which grows 
only in the village of Lang on the city’s outskirts. 
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Buin cha is modernised now. Metal grills have replaced bamboo skewers 
and electric fans have driven away paper fans. But the snack itself continues 
to be a pleasure to even the most jaded palates. 


Thach Lam was also enthusiastic about btin bung, another noodle dish 
much preferred by Hanoians. This is how he described this soup stew: “My 
tongue shivers a little whenever I think of the savoury taste and of the slight- 
ly itchy sensation in the throat caused by the son ha leaf-stalks, which are 
excellent complement to noodle, and which can be said to have been creat- 
ed by nature for this expressed purpose (...) son hd or muing, is similar to taro 
(...). The leaf-stalks will be stripped of their skins, cut into chunks, and 
stewed together with pork chop to make a succulent soup. It is flavoured with 
safron in order to have a yellow colour, which reminds you of the golden 
clouds on a summer afternoon. The pot will be completed with a few red 
tomatoes, a few cubes of green papaw and milk-white fat. All these ingredi- 
ents may seem disparate but to gourmets they are a perfect blend. And if you 
have the heart for it, a few shreds of “skyward” pepper will provide you with 
all the fire of the exotic spices from India.” 


September 1993 





Vermicelli with paddy crates 


In a Vietnamese restaurant, one may order crabmeat cooked in several 
ways: boiled, with asparagus in a soup, with bitter sweet sauce or as an ingre- 
dient in the stuffing of “nem” imperial rolls. The crabmeat used in those 
dishes all comes from sea crabs, which are rather expensive. No restaurant 
serves paddy crabs, which are thought to be part of “proletarian” fare. 


Yet, my French poet friend, the late Francoise Corréze, was quite fond of 
paddy crabs, eaten with vermicelli. On every one of her visits to Ha Noi, she 
never failed to go to a stall in D6éng Xuan market to enjoy a bow] of that favorite 
food of the peasants of the Red River delta. She wrote of that experience in her 
book “Vietnamiennes au quotidien” (Vietnamese Women’s Daily Life): 


“One can enjoy that soup at only one stall because it needs a long prepa- 
ration. Two benches are laid at right angles next to a narrow table. A huge 
pot filled with vermicelli and a cauldron containing sizzling, hot brown broth 
with an appetizing smell. Everything is clean, the vessels, the bowls are 
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rinsed with hot water. A bowful of the food, sprinkled with chopped parsley, 
costs 500 déng. It tastes delicious.” 


I have been told that many Vietnamese residents in Paris feel such a nos- 
talgic longing for paddy crab soup that an Air France airliner brings them a 
weekly shipment of those crustaceans. However, I have so far been unable to 
verify that rumour. 


To prepare the food one has to pound the crabs in a stone mortar with a 
wooden pestle. This takes time. The paste thus obtained is used to cool either 
a vegetable soup (convovulous, “rau rif”, taro...) or a vermicelli soup (riéu 
cua) whose pleasantly acid taste is tempered by tomatoes and various wild 
fruit and leaves. Because of its richness in calcium, this crab paste is used in 
traditional medicine to treat back pain in old people and rickets in children. 


For centuries, along with the small fish and snails found in their paddy 
fields, crabs have been a major source of protein for poor peasants, who 
spend time “picking crabs and snails” (m6 cua bdt 6c). Children begin to do 
it at the tender age of six or seven. This is a much practised occupation after 
the summer harvest, around noontime when the heat drives the crabs out of 
their holes in the paddy dykes. The hunt is not without fatigue and danger for 
one has sometimes to sink one’s arm shoulder deep in the mud or into a hole 
where a snake may hide. It is moreover becoming less and less productivity 
because insecticides are making the crab population less and less plentiful. 


December 1994 





Of taster and ancl, 


I spent Easter at the home of my friend Guenter in Marburg, a fascinat- 
ing old Hessian city with timbered houses (Fachwerk). 


On the candle-lit table, flowers of osterglocken (Easter bells) sat next to 
the traditional chocolate eggs and rabbits. There were four of us enjoying a 
quiet morning of fine weather after several days of snow and frost: Guenter, 
his Indian girlfriend, the Vietnamese film maker Luong Dic, and me. 


At the end of the meal washed down with Rhenish wine, the 
conversation, which was flaffing somewhat, was given fresh vigour when I 
expressed the opinion that the camembert cheese smelled too strong to my 
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taste. People started talking animatedly about foods that are prized by some 
for their odour but found repellent by others for the same reason. There can 
be no easy consensus about tastes and smells. 


Thus cheese, which is the pleasure and pride of the French in particular, 
is found repulsive by most Vietnamese except certain city people. It is only 
in the last five or six years, in the wake of better living standards brought 
about by the policy of renovation, that milk and dairy products have begun 
to be popular with young families living in the cities. But the peasants, who 
make up 80 percent of our population don’t drink milk. 


Although Vietnamese cuisine is more and more appreciated by foreign 
gourmets, some of its famous specialities are far from being to the taste of 
Europeans, mostly because of their smells. 


Topping the list is nwéc mam, literally “liquid of meat macerated in salt”. 
The word is honoured by an entry in the Grand Larousse, which gives the 
following definition: “Vietnamese condiment obtained through maceration 
of fish and brine.” This is a kind of fish autolysate very rich in organic and 
mineral and phosphorous and in aminoacids. It is often consumed in its pure 
State, particularly in the North of Viet Nam. 


It is the indispensable companion to all Vietnamese dishes. Foreigners who 
like to savour our Ha N6i soup (pho) and imperial rolls (nem) deprive them- 
selves of at least a third of their gastronomic pleasure, if they cannot bear the 
smell of n116c mam, which in both cases is served more or less diluted. 


In passenger planes nuvdc mdm is banned. Twenty years ago, a 
Vietnamese student violated the ban by slipping a bottle of nicéc mdm into 
his bag. He escaped the vigilance of customs officers, but at the Berlin air- 
port, slipped and fell full length on the floor of the waiting lounge. The bot- 
tle broke and the fluid spread in all directions. It is said that it took the clean- 
ing staff many days to deodorise the room. 


Another condiment, which is not liked by all Vietnamese, but is the 
delight of the Vietnamese gourmet, is sdm tom (shrimp paste) which smells 
even stronger than nidc mdi. It sets off the taste of boiled pig offal, vermi- 
celli soup served hot (biin thang), and grilled fish, which are well-known as 
Vietnamese delicacies. 


Chao, made of soya paste left to ferment in a solution of alcohol and salt, 
has great nutritious value, and is an essential nutriment for Buddhist monks 
who are restricted to a vegetarian diet. However, its smell is not liked by lay- 
men in general. 
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Some delicate people are allergic to banh tro (ash-based cake) which is 
made of glutinous rice left to soak in water mixed with firewood ashes. A 
beautiful amber. yellow in colour, it has the unsavoury smell of lime. 


Among the fruit grown in Viét Nam, gorged with tropical sun and sap, 
there are two with odours that displease white people: the enormous jact-fruit 
(qud mit) somewhat to the breadfruit. and the durian (qud sdu riéng), a 
thorny fruit, very tasty but with an offensive smell which repels Vietnamese 
from the North, but does not prevent those from the South from being so fond 
of the fruit that they favour ice-cream flavoured with durian, as well as the 
fruit itself. 


May 1996 





Deg meet 


It seems that in Viét Nam, dog meat is a taboo subject not to be men- 
tioned in talks with or articles written for foreigners. I must confess that I am 
always ill at ease when I pass with a foreigner friend food stalls where the 
legs or the bottom of a dog, surmounted by a curled - up tail is displayed in 
front. In Hé Chi Minh City, there are not many food stalls serving dog meat, 
and there even less such establishment in Hué, but in Ha Ndi it’s been boom 
time ever since the beer glut began more than a decade ago. In addition to 
established dog meat restaurants on Cong Chéo — Hang Lugc Street, the 
Chau Long Market; outside the Temple of Literature and the O Quan Chuéng 
Gate, new ones have mushroomed in Nhat Tan Village, Lé Van Huu Alley 
and other places in the city. 


Darin Neely, a young American teacher in Ha N6i, confided: “In the 
United States when I told my colleagues that I was soon returning to Viét 
Nam it took four minutes to answer the question, “Do they eat dogs over 
there?” And afterward, another, inevitable question: “Will you eat it too?” I 
replied with bravado: “But why not!” 


“The expected expressions of dismay and disapproval I countered with a 
sermon on the respect for others’ cultures, cultural relativity and the role of 
experience — or as the Vietnamese put it: “da cho biét (Just a bit to know 
what it’s like).” 
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My Swedish friend Agneta who has a strong liking for Vietnamese cul- 
ture, wanted to “dn cho biét."’ One day we were invited to a communal house 
in Ha Tay Province. At the lunch people served dog meat, and added pork 
and chicken on our table as a matter of courtesy. Agneta began eating the last 
two meats. Suddenly her face became strained, revealing an internal strug- 
gle. She took a piece of dog meat with her chopsticks, chewed it rapidly and 
swallowed it with eyes shut. When she opened them. she was beaming. 
“Delicious!” she proclaimed. 


For Darin Neely, he had hesitated to try dog meat for long. He has some- 
thing quite piquant to tell in his traveller’s notes. 


“I was haunted by the story told by my father about his dog which he had 
accidentally killed with a gunshot. He cried as if he had lost a bosom friend. 
I also remember how I suffered as a child when our dog had disappeared, etc. 
I have come to a compromise with my conscience: I would not seek on my 
own to eat dog meat but [ would not refuse it if someone invites me, etc.” 


At last, it was his students who invited Darin Neely. At Nhat Tan Village, 
as he climbed the stairs of the restaurant, he felt excited like a young man 
who was slipping into a bar for the first time. “I had the impression that my 
students had the same feeling as myself. People brought the first dish. 
Laughter and talk stopped. They waited for my reaction. I laughed the laugh 
of someone who wanted to hide his embarrassment. The student on my right 
gripped a bit of meat between two salad leaves and offered it to me. I dipped 
this sandwich into the shrimp pickle, etc. I said: OK. The conversation 
livened up as rice wine was poured to all cups. It soon revolved around the 
question of whether the meat of dogs is more aphrodisiac than the meat of 
goat, etc. After a few dishes I no longer felt myself a foreigner alone here. I 
felt that friendship had bound us to something in common. I felt that my stu- 
dents did not consider dog meat as any other meat like chicken or pork, but 
as a stronger one. For them to eat the dog was to give themselves sort of free- 
dom. An occasion for bonding as in a club.” 


Darin Neely decided after that experience that he would still not go seek- 
ing dog meat but would not refuse if invited. 


Like Darin Neely quite a few Vietnamese are nervous about dog meat. 
We don’t have statistics for dog meat eaters in our country but I am sure they 
are not the majority, at least in the towns. 

Women and “thinking” folks in general do not eat it. At the pagoda, it is 


formally forbidden to serve dog meat. Psychological studies on dog meat 
eaters may provide material for an original thesis on cultural anthropology. 
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The dog is also appreciated in Viét Nam for its fidelity. It is deified in the 
form of stone dogs guarding villages and temples. Yet. people eat it. Just as 
in the West where people eat without reticence the horse, also considered to 
be man’s friend. A matter of culture! 


Other peoples also eat the meat of dog: the Chinese in the South, the 
Koreans, the Mudng. the Tay, etc. A few years back, I learned in Hawaii that 
the indigenous used to offer as sacrifice to deities the meat of dog which they 
considered a luxury. The traveller Ellis noted in 1839 that he had seen there 
two hundred dogs slaughtered for a banquet. 


4 July 1999 





Dog meted ond globalitation 


Having begun with the economy, globalisation has gradually invaded 
every sphere of life, culture most of all. Among other things, culture 
embraces food, hence the correlation between dog meat and globalisation. 


But how did it all happen? Were it not for the damned World Cup 2002 
all those countries which have been eating dog meat for centuries on end 
would still be enjoying it without the least scruple. Yet, on the eve of this 
world event, Joseph Blatter, President of the FIFA, launched a campaign in 
the West demanding that Koreans stop eating dog meat because some 
matches were to take place on their territory. And in New York, a television 
channel sponsored a show titled When Man Bites the Dog, denouncing dog- 
eating Koreans. 


In an article appearing in Yoonggang libo (Seoul), Korean professor Yi 
O-Ryong of Ehwa University voiced the indignation of his compatriots. He 
hurled back criticism asking why nothing was being said of the Japanese 
who make their sashimi with live fish and yet were also to host international 
football games. Why was nothing said to the French who force-feed their 
geese during the 1998 World Cup? At the 2008 Olympics in China, will any- 
one dare forbid the “sons of Heaven” to eat dog meat? 


Dogs have been attached to man since the dawn of time in nearly every 
culture, most certainly issuing from the domestication of wolves. The most 
widely spread myth represents a dog as the guide of man and of his lost soul. 
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In Eastern Asia dogs are ambigious symbols, at times loved for being a faith- 
ful companion, other times rejected as an abject beast. In Tibet, dogs are the 
incarnation of luxury and jealousy. According to Buddha’s teachings, “He 
who lives like a dog, will have his decomposed body wander with dogs after 
his death.” Moreover, Vietnamese Buddhism forbids all meat-eating, dog 
meat especially, for it is only to be consumed by “cobra bonzes,” si hd mang. 


Korean culture is intimately tied to dogs. More than 2,000 Korean place 
names have a link with dogs. Eating their meat goes back to the remotest 
past. Yi-o-Ryong thus insisted on the legitimacy of cultural particularism, 
which he explained by the notion of “distance” being relative to one’s cul- 
ture. He used the analogy between matrimonial and dietary customs to sup- 
port his argument. One usually avoids marrying a close member of family, 
in the same way that one does not eat animals with which one lives because 
of the closeness. 


The criteria for the evaluation of distance, however, vary with culture. In 
Korea two people bearing the same family name, for instance, cannot 
become husband and wife, whereas in Japan cousins can marry. In the West, 
dogs are respected almost as much as man is, while in the Confucian culture 
they are not allowed to enter a bedroom (with the exception of poodles, cats 
and gold fish, which are taboos). 


Moreover, only part of the population eats dog meat and only certain 
kinds. The number of canine meat lovers is continually decreasing. Koreans 
eat dog only on certain days. Canicule Days. Some superstitious Vietnamese 
people avoid eating dog and duck meat on the first days of the lunar months, 
for fear of getting bad luck, while some believe the meat is aphrodisiac. 


The campaign against canine meat-eating in Korea can implicitly be seen 
as defending the idea that western culture is universal model. Yet, if certain 
cultural values are accepted by all, other values are particular to certain cul- 
tures. Each community mulls its own culture, as the silk worm weaves its 
own cocoon. Since each culture essentially serves a given community, there 
it is pointless to consider one culture superior to another, We should not mis- 
take civilisation with culture. If Muslim extremists should not be trying to 
abolish Western culture, neither should the West, under the pretext of fight- 
ing against terrorism, be launching a war in the name of culture, an unjust 
and unjustified war. Huntington’s prediction must not be taken seriously. 


I December 2002 
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A taste of goat meat 


It was almost noon when we walked up Tran Quéc Toan street. The sun in 
late August was still rather hot but somehow exhilarating. My Canadian friend. 
who shows great interest in and sympathy for things Vietnamese, stopped in 
front of a sign fastened to a lamp-post: it was a square of tin sheet showing the 
head of a nondescript animal accompanied by these words: “Qudn Mii.” In 
response to his puzzled look, I took him into a gate with the number 6 a few 
steps from this sign. We crossed a vacant lot with some building going on and 
found ourselves in the courtyard of the Ha Néi journalists’ club. Sitting around 
smal] tables shaded by old aged trees, people were eating and talking. 


We took our places close to a bomb shelter — a relic of the time when Ha 
N@i was under frequent US air bombings — and I gave my friend a few expla- 
nations which had to do with linguistics as well as gastronomy. The animal 
whose head was represented on the sign was a goat. Qudn means eating- 
house, Mii is the name of the year represented by the Goat on the 
Vietnamese zodiac. Miti could be the name of the owner of the place or of 
the year in which he was born. As it turned out. the second guess was the 
right one.! In any case, the food was good and not at all expensive. 


The menu included a dozen dishes, all based on goat meat: sliced and 
flavoured with fine strips of chopped leaves (tdi chanh), sprinkled with pow- 
dered roast rice (tdi thinh), wrapped in goat small intestine and grilled (chad 
cudn), cooked over a charcoal fire (niténg), sauteed (xdo Ian), cooked with 
hot-tasting curry (cari), goat-steak, fried goat liver, roasted (quay), boiled 
billy-goat testicle (ngoc dwong), and often served at the end of a meat, 
stewed with vegetable (ldu dé) over a charcoal stove sitting in the middle of 
the table. Accompanying the various dishes were thin rice wafers (bdnh da). 
also roasted over a charcoal fire, and sips of rice wine mixed with a small 
amount of goat blood, taken as a tonic. 


According to traditional medicine, goat meat had aphrodisiac properties 
for men, and in popular parlance the words Dé x6m, (bearded billy-goat) are 


1. After writing this article 1 discovered that the restaurant owner, although born in 
the Year of the Goat, goes by the name of Tuan, a fairly common personal name in 
Viét Nam. 
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used in reference to human males who are rather over-sexed. However, it 
should be noted that the goat is one of the three animals (tam sinh) whose 
meat is traditionally offered in ritual sacrifice. 


October 1994 





The unforgettable bowl of “green tea” 


A European friend of mine who resides in Ha Not has taken to drinking 
“green tea” @ la Vietnamienne. He has been told by someone, and he firmly 
believes in the advice, that the beverage has preventive properties against 
cancer. I do not want to disappoint him. Moreover, I think green tea is excel- 
lent for health one way or another. It’s very rich in vitamins. 


But do you know what ché xanh (green tea) is? It’s simply an infusion of 
tea leaves fresh from the garden. The leaves can be boiled or stewed gently 
in a small tea pot or a big earthen jar. 


Green tea is the preferred drink of the Vietnamese farmer who usually 
grows a few tea shrubs among the betel palms in his garden. At home, green 
tea is drunk after meals and all day long while in the field it must be made 
available freely to farmhands because it quenches their thirst and gives them 
more strength. 


If you are going to ask for help to build a hut don’t forget to prepare some 
green tea. 


Green tea is served at the communal house during spring festivals. In the 
sultry heat of summer, after traveling a long way on a dusty road, you will 
enjoy a moment’s rest in a roadside stall nestled at the foot of a secular banyan 
where green tea is served to you in an earthen bowl by an old woman. The hot 
tea comes directly from a big jar kept in a basket and padded with straw. 

A good drink must be piping hot. Thus it warms you up in winter and 
refreshes you in summer by making you sweat profusely. 


No wonder a Vietnamese, when in a foreign land, would yearn for a bowl 
of piping hot green tea - that amber liquid whose delicious flavour speaks 
volumes to his soul. 


June 1992 
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Hot khiic cate 


Late in the winter night, the small suburban alley where I live numbs in 
the glacial drizzle. 


“Hot khiic cakes! Who wants k/uic cake?” the drooling and melancholy 
hawking of the roving merchant takes me out of my sweet torpor, muffled up 
as | am in my warm padded cotton cover. 


I think of Proust’s sensation when he wrote: “I took to my lips a spoon- 
ful of tea where I have left a cube of sugar to soften.” 


Each time I taste a morsel of k/uic cake it is the whole Viét Nam coun- 
tryside that ] take to my greedy lips. Then to my memory come back the khiic 
cakes of my infancy which my grandma prepared on the approach of the 
Lunar New Year festival (Tét) to regale us when my parents and J went out 
into the field to visit our ancestral tombs in our native village. It seems that 
this kind of peasantry snack — now adopted by city dwellers — does not exist 
in the south of the country. In any case, one of my girl friends when paying 
a visit to her great family in H6 Chi Minh City, always takes along some 
khuc cakes of Ha Noi suburbs as gift. 


This non-sugar pastry is made of rice, both ordinary and sticky, mixed 
with the juice of small effilated leaves of the k/uic legume which give them 
a colour of pale moss. There are two kinds of khiic, graphalium luteo-album 
and graphalium iridicum. It gives small yellow flowers and grows wildly 
among the grass, from the first to the third of fourth lunar month. 


The dough of khiic cake is made of the mash of green beans and pork 
fat seasoned with pepper, onion and sometimes with belostomatid. The lat- 
ter is an insect (cd cudng: lethocerus indicus belostomalidae) the size of 
cicada which gives an aromatic meat and essence. These products are very 
expensive all the more so because this insect, almost extinct, is being 
regenerated. 


The buns thus prepared — rice flour and dough — are laid in superposed 
layers in a pot perforated with holes called ché for steam cooking. One has 
to separate the buns by grains of sticky rice which, when cooked, give a 
white revetement preventing the cakes from sticking together. 


The cakes are served hot on small disks cut out of banana leaves or 
wrapped in these leaves. How well they smell! the ricefields and the hamlet! 
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Each mouthful will warm up your body and heart. The succulence of well 
ground rice, the melting mash of green beans, the fat of pork, all that is 
enhanced by the aroma of pepper and belostomatids. 


It is no surprise that Vietnamese students living far from the country, to 
relieve their nostalgia, try to make fake khtic cakes using leaves of kohlrabi 
in replacement of k/uic leaves. 

An essence having the savour of the belostomatid has been synthesized 
as a special seasoning for some food. 


15 January 1998 





Thaditional sweetmests of Viet Nam 


In the old days, the popularity of a dish in Viét Nam was measured by the 
frequency with which it appeared in the treasury of popular sayings, proverbs 
and songs. Under this standard, the confectionery (keo) has a low ranking. It 
seems that adults did not have a sweet tooth, candies were intended only for 
children. Generally speaking, there was no special variety for the upper class 
and candies were made for the whole population. 


Nevertheless, sugarcane, originating in Bengal, India, had spread very 
early to Viét Nam and the whole region south of China (below the Yangse) 
where the climate was warm enough for cultivation. Under the rule of the 
Wu dynasty in China (third century AD), Viét Nam had to offer them sugar 
as tribute every year. In the 17'" century, Dutch ships bought sugar from Hoi 
An in Central Viét Nam. in 1795, the Nguyén lords in southern Viét Nam 
loaned money to the people for making molasses (condensed juice of sugar- 
cane) to exchange for western arms. 


Vietnamese used sugar chiefly to make cakes, sweet broth (ché) as 
dessert. dry comfits (#7) of fruit, lotus seeds, ginger and some vegetables. 
There were not many candies commonly prepared, about fifteen or so in all. 


Many religions are still known for their traditional expertise in preparing 
sweetmeats. The former royal city of Hué is known nation-wide for a kind of 
sesame nougat called mé ximg. Many localities in the North like Hung Yén 
and Thanh Héa in Central Viét Nam are known famous for their ché lam, a 
big sticky rice candy left to simmer in hot molasses and flavoured with gin- 
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ger. Itinerant sweet makers in Ha Noi make candy soufflé in the form of 
birds and other animals (called keo ga). They also seduce children with a 
kind of barley sweet which could be elongated by pulling. hence the name of 
keo kév (pull sweet). Little vendors roam the streets to sell keo dt, sweet 
meat dipped in rice flour and keo vig (sweet coated with sesame) preserved 
in empty biscuit tins. 

At the rural markets, round and sweetmeat (keo bi in the form of ball. 


keo ca and keo dan sweets in the form of egg fruit) are highly popular 
among toddlers. 


Germinated rice sweetmeat (keo mach nha) is popular in both towns and 
villages. This is a kind of malt obtained by the sudden stoppage of the ger- 
mination of ricky rice followed by cooking and filtering. 


Women vendors exchange the keo mach nha for long hair that fall! while 
combing. This hair is used to give strength to women with very little hair on 
their scalp in the form of “cock tail” (dudi gd). 


An Phi village in the Ha Noi area has held to its bosom for more than 
three hundred years the secret of making famous sweetmeat with germinat- 
ed rice. The local families divulge the secret only to their sons, not to daugh- 
ters because they might marry into families of other villages. 

Some varieties are regarded as special dishes to be prepared for Té? and 
other big occasions like weddings. Among these are oval drageé made of 
peanut nougats (keo lac) of which a variety called keo siu Triu Chdu has 
brought fame to the Nam Dinh town for a century and half now. 


1 March 1998 





De. your have & weet tooth? 


If you have a predilection for sweet things, and if you have good teeth, 
I’d recommend “keo siu Triu Chau,” a kind of sweet from Nam Dinh, which 
has been known far and wide for a century and a half now. 


In terms of packaging the sweets do not look attractive at all and can even 
be called rustic: they are simply coated in flour made from a variety of fra- 
grant rice native to the district of Quan Liéu, to protect them from humidity. 


(= 
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But they’ll crumble under your teeth into tiny pieces, brilliant like amber 
glass, and your palate will be tickled by the well matched flavours of roast- 
ed groundnuts and glutinous rice caramel. 


The candy ts a delight to the young and the old. Novelist Nguyén Héng 
bought it for his parents-in-law every year when Tét came. Poet Xuan Diéu 
evoked its savour while he was making a lecture tour of Nam Dinh. 
Composer Van Ky referred to it in his opera “Distant Island.” 


During the war soldiers from Nam Dinh would be heard singing with 
nostalgia a folk tune to which they had provided their own lyrics: 


“Up on Thién Thai Mountain, 
Two tigers were seen sharing a piece of keo siu” 


“Keo siu” (groundnut candy) is made everywhere in the country. In 
Father Gustave Hué’s Dictionnaire Annamite-Chinois-Francais (1937) it is 
called “dragees chinoises.” 


Whether or not “keo siu” is of Chinese origin is unclear but “keo siu Triu 
Chau” — contrary to other interpretations — is definitely a speciality of a con- 
fectioners’ shop at Number 4, Hang Sat (Iron Articles) Street, Nam Dinh City.! 


The shop, famous since the 1960s, was founded in 1880 by Dé Quang 
Nhat. who named it Nguyén Huong (Intact Fragrance). The shop is next to a 
temple built by Chinese immigrants from Triéu Chau (Chao Zhou) district, 
Phtic Kién (Fuijian) province and that’s why the candy was first referred to as 
“Keo siu Triu Chau,” triu or siu being the Vietnamese pronunciation for Triéu. 


Other than “keo si” Nam Dinh is well known for its “chudi ngi?’ (royal 
bananas) which used to be offered to royalties. 


Industrially, this third largest city in the north claims an important textile 
industry. In the old days, together with Ha Nam, it belongs to the “trdn” 
(province) of Son Nam, a rice-growing region in the Red River delta which 
is famous for several reasons. 


One village there, Titc Mac, was the birthplace of the founders of the Tran 


dynasty (1225 — 1400) that distinguished itself for repeated victories over 
Mongolian invaders in the 13"" century. 


1. I give this address not in the hope of getting some award from the shop-onwer but 
simply for the sake of veracity and out of consideration for gourmets. 
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That same glorious dynasty saw the construction of many palaces and 
temples in the former prefecture of Thién Truong. 


One such historical site is the Tower Temple (Chia Thap or Chita Phé 
Minh), built in 1300 to receive the remains of Saint King Tran Nhan Tong. 
with a 14 storeyed tower. The temple was rebuilt in the 15'" century and has 
been renovated several times since. 


Nam Dinh also owes its fame to the many men of letters it has produced. 
Its greatest pride is, perhaps the Td (Bachelor of Letters) Xuong, that incom- 
parable satirist. author of many biting pieces against mandarins and French 
colonists as well as melancholic meditations on the sad fate of the country, 
like the following on the transformation of the Vi Hoang River into paddies 
and streets in the first days of the French occupation: 


“The old river is no more, 

Replaced by paddies here, patches of potato and maize there. 

Only the croaking of frogs 

Which I dream to be the voice of someone hailing a phantom ferry.” 
December 1993 





Steeped in tradition 


Visit a Vietnamese family during Tét and you’ll be forced to drink tea: 
and lots of it. 


That’s what a young American professor, Darin, had to endure during his 
first summer, a brolling one, in our country. His concept of drinking tea — 4 
l'Américaine — involves gulping down large mouthfuls of the vulgar Lipton 
iced tea in tumblers. 


Tea drinking is deeply rooted in the Vietnamese mentality, but we do things 
differently to Western nations. Thanh Phong, a Vietnamese migrant to France, 
relates: “It was on the occasion of Tét twenty years ago in a town in north-east 
France. We were three Vietnamese students, penniless, lodged in an attic with 
our last packet of tea. Seated cross-legged on the floor we silently sipped hot 
tea, letting our souls drift toward the far-off motherland.” 
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Some say Viét Nam is the cradle of tea. In 1975, after meticulous biochem- 
ical research. the Russian professor Daemygzagza concluded that the tea plan- 
tations along the Sino-Vietnamese frontier have the oldest genetic structure in 
the world. Botanists have located the first tea forests (Canella sinensis) in the 
present northern Viét Nam, India, Myanmar and the southern part of China. 


In Viét Nam. tea production was entirely done by hand. Industrial pro- 
duction for export began only in 1890 under French colonisation, with the 
first plantation of about 60ha in Phi Tho Province. 


By 1941, tea plantations covered 13,500 ha and 6,000 tonnes of tea were 
exported to Europe and North Africa. The present 80,000 ha under tea yield- 
ed 50,000 tonnes of the brew in 1998. More than half of the plantations (58,9 
per cent) are in the midlands and mountainous regions of the north, the rest 
(26.1 per cent) are in the Central Highlands (Lam Déng Province). 


In 1996, three-fifths of the total production of 50,000 tonnes was export- 
ed (chiefly by Da Lat and Lam Déng). Viét Nam occupies the ninth place in 
the production of tea after India, Pakistan, Sri Lanka, Indonesia, China, 
Taiwan, Japan and Malaysia. It exports tea to some 30 countries. 


Scientifically speaking, one can distinguish two species of tea plants in 
Viet Nam. The broad-leafed macrophyla (ché xanh or ché luc) is grown 
chiefly in the midlands of the north (Thai Nguyén, Phi Tho). It needs prun- 
ing. Its leaves are perfect for making green tea, which is every Vietnamese 
person’s favourite. The second is shan tea (ché man, ché tuyét) which grows 
chiefly in high mountains in the north (Ha Giang, Nghia L6) and the Central 
Highlands (Lam Déng) where it is called Blao or Bao Léc tea. 


In the matter of processing, two kinds of tea can be distinguished: green 
tea (ché xanh) of which the leaves are dried, not fermented and give a yel- 
lowish green drink with a bitter taste, and black tea (ché den) of which the 
leaves are dried after fermentation, giving a reddish drink less bitter than ché 
xanh. Ché tau is a variety of green tea which was once special to Chinese 
emigres who processed and sold it on Ha Noi’s Hang Ngang Street. Over 
time, the Vietnamese managed to learn the secret of manufacturing and 
turned out this type of tea themselves. 


As well as a drink, tea also serves as a medicament, notably against 
dysentery, or as a tonic. In the countryside, mothers give to their children 
strong and hot tea in case of cold, colic or a head-ache. 


In the East, tea is often associated with spirituality and religion in partic- 
ular, the Buddhist Dhyana (Zen in Japanese, thién in Vietnamese and Ch‘an 
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in Chinese, pronounced as Ch’a tea). A legend has it that an Indian monk 
named Bodhidharma, creator of Ch’an, during a sojourn in China in the sixth 
century had plucked off all his eyelashes and thrown them to the ground in 
order to stay awake during meditation. Tea grew from his denuded eyelids. 
Today, we know that it was the caffeine in the tea leaves, less than 50 per cent 
of the amount contained in coffee, that kept the monk awake. 


According to another legend, the ancestor of tea drinking art is Lao-tse, 
founder of Taoism to whom Doan Hy offered a bowl of tea. 


Whatever it may be, these two legends prove the Chinese orign of the art 
of tea drinking and the fact that tea was first of all a Taoist, more specifical- 
ly Dhyanist Buddhism, rite. The historical father of the Chinese tea drinking 
art was Luc Vii under the Tang Dynasty. 


Ancient Chinese books praised Vietnamese tea from the time when this 
nation was a Chinese dependency known as Giao Chi, Giao Chau or Cru 
Chan. Tea was among the tributes offered by the Vietnamese kings of the 
Tran Dynasty (13" century) to the Chinese emperor. 


Also in the 13'" century, the Japanese bonze Dogen, having finished his 
studies at the Chinese pagoda of Thién Muc Son, brought back with him the 
tea drinking art together with a set of bowls for tea drinking. 


The most influential ancestor of the Japanese tea drinking art, San Rikyu 
(16" century), summed up this doctrine in four words: hda (harmony) 
between man and man, between man and nature, among different objects in 
a tea service, kinh (respect) for all objects of the service, and for the host, 
thanh (purity) material and spiritual, and tich (serenity) of soul. 


According to Phan Quéc Son (Xia va Nay Review — No, 97-2001), the 
Vietnamese art of tea drinking saw the light under the Chinese Tang as tes- 
tified by the Viét Dao tea bowls from period of Chinese domination. These 
ceramics attained their apogee under the Buddhist dynasties of the Ly and 
Tran (11'"* — 14" century). The tea philosophy finds its expression in the 
poems of Vién Chiéu, Chu Van An, Tran Nguyén Dan and Dang Huy Tri. 


The art of tea drinking gives birth to an aesthetic concerning the appro- 
priate place for drinking, the preparation, the tea service. and the rites of 
drinking. Japanese tea drinking involves a very meticulous ritual. The tea 
room is very narrow (9 square feet) and kept very clean to express the desire 
for sobriety and purity. The drink is prepared with corisecrated gestures. 
Before drinking, the guest receives the bowl with both hands, turns it twice 
to admire the material or the design. 
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In Autumn last year we were received for dinner at the residence of 
Japanese ambassador Ryu Yamazaki. Following the dessert, the ambas- 
sador’s wife gave us a detailed description of the Japanese tea drinking cer- 
emony. I felt as if I were attending mass. Nowadays, in the maelstrom of 
modern life this ritual is not always observed. On a trip to Japan, I once 
called upon a number of young couples in Tokyo. I was given tea to drink in 
the Western style in a modern salon. 


But the art of the Japanese tea drinking ceremony has not lost its followers 
in most families. In particular, the tea drinking school Urasenke religiously 
preserves the Sen Rikyu house in Kyoto surrounded by tea rooms. Urasenke 
organises tea drinking art classes for students from different countries. 


Under the Sung dynasty in China, the Buddhist bonzes of Thién Muc Son 
pagoda made tea bowls themselves and the lack of refinement tallies well 
with the Dhyanist spirit. 


In later centuries, tea services in China became more and more refined. 
During the Chinese domination, the Vietnamese already made Viét Dao 
ceramics which were famous for their proto-celadon enamel and later, 
celadon following the recovery of independence in the 10" century. In the 
epoch of the Ly and Tran kings the bowls, pots and other tea containers 
assumed an original style known as Dai Viét style. 


Phan Quéc Son noted: “The two countries — Japan and Viét Nam — are 
imbued with the essentials of the Chinese culture, but it is Vietnamese, not 
Chinese, ceramics that have strongly influenced the history of Japanese tea 
drinking.” This assertion is based on historical and archaeological proofs. 
Numerous debris of Vietnamese tea services have been unearthed in Japan, 
not counting those exhibited in museums. From the 14" to 17" century, 
Vietnamese ceramics for tea drinking were exported to Japan. 


The famous Raku tea bowls are similar to the Vietnamese bowls in the 
Ly — Tran dynasties for their symbolic absence of refinement. 


Much simpler than the Japanese tea drinking ceremony, Viét Nam’s tea 
drinking art still has its own original traits. To prepare “fresh tea” (ché noi, 
ché xanh) consists of infusing macerated young tea leaves in boiling water 
contained in baked earthen pot. This is a common practice in the country- 
side. It gives an amber green acrid drink which is very thirst-quenching and 
should be drunk very hot even in summer. 


In the countryside during village festivals or family events, the tea is 
brewed in large pot-bellied jars to last the whole day. During harvest time, a 
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sideline among the poor consists of taking “fresh tea” contained in big tea 
pots to the rice fields for the harvesters who pay them with a few rice cakes 
and some fruit, a few bowls, and a large spoon made of a dried coconut 
placed on a large teapot kept hot by rice husks. How many sweet memories 
such a solitary place will evoke for a traveler exhausted by a long march! 


Each peasant family manages somehow to grow a few tea plants and 
areca trees in his garden. If they don’t have space for a garden or they live 
in town, people drink an infusion of tea buds (ché hat) which they dry in win- 
ter. Added to a few slices of ginger, this drink has been proved effective 
against colic. Ché man is consumed mostly by Chinese emigres. 


Well-off urban dwellers and those who want to appear as “learned peo- 
ple” drink ché tau (Chinese tea), first processed and sold by Chinese emigres 
(probably since the 18" century) then by Vietnamese. This variety of green 
tea requires a veritable ritual. 


According to An Nam Chi Lugc (Summarised history of Annam), the first 
king of the Dinh Dynasty (10" century) sent tea as a tribute to the Chinese 
king of the Sung. Under the Ly Dynasty (11"" -- 13'* century) a poem relates 
that the bonzes in the mountains lived on three mdu of tea. 


In the 13" century, General Tran Quang Khai relates in one of his poems 
that he invited his guests to drink tea, 


In the 30s and 40s of the last century, in spite of westernisation, schol- 
ars still continued to drink tea according to the traditional style. The poet 
Tran Lé Van reminisces about his father, a classical scholar practising ori- 
ental medicine, as follows: “Poor as he was, he piously conserved his tea 
service composed of a tea pot, a large cup and four tiny others with match- 
ing saucers. 


“When a visitor arrived he retreated to his room and put on a long gauze 
tunic before coming out to meet the guest. He invited his guest to take a seat 
and prepared the tea himself. He poured water from the well or rain water 
into a pot placed on a brazier heated with wood or charcoal. He fanned the 
pot so that the water would not smell of smoke. He poured boiling water into 
the tea pot where he had put a pinch of tea. Then, he rinsed out the cups with 
boiling water. 


“After one or two minutes tea was poured from the pot into the big cup 
before it was carefully distributed in its turn into the tiny cups which my 
father offered to the guest with both hands. The tea, thus prepared, was drunk 
in small sips.” 
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The place where tea is drunk must be somehow secluded from noise and 
odour of all kinds including profane perfumes (fruit, cake, even flowers 
except orchids or narcissus). 


The drinker must be clean and not smell of sweat. onion or garlic. In the 
past. the scholar drank a few cups of tea before burning sandalwood for a 
reading. The best water for tea drinking is well water. river water which is 
left in big jars. or rain water trickling from trunks of areca trees. Many peo- 
ple don’t accept rain water, saying it robs the tea of its flavour. Aesthetes do 
not like perfumed tea (lotus, jasmine) but would reluctantly accept narcissus. 


There are four varieties of the old ché tau (Chinese tea): Hong tra (red tea) 
which gives a rosy drink. /uc trad (green trea) which gives a green infusion, 6 
long tra with a yellowish red infusion and chuyén trad with a red infusion. 

Water is constantly added to the boiling pot to keep it boiling but not too 
hot. The best tea pots. known as Chinese pots, are made from red earth. 


They come in all different shapes and sizes can hold tea enough for just one 
person, or a whole party. But the cups are always tiny, the size of a thumb joint. 


3 February 2002 





Between tea ond coffee 


Much of the charm of Paris is owed to La Rotonde and La Closerie des 
Lilas in Montparnasse. Café de Flore and Deux Magots Saint Germain — des — 
Prées, and the innumerable small coffee shops along the pavements of the city. 


Just the other day, to help him overcome his nostalgia for coffee, which 
is part of the everyday life in his home country, I took French writer Alain 
Dugrant to one of the more frequented cafés in Ha N6i located at the end of 
the old Onion Street, about one hundred metres from the beautiful Lake of 
the Returned Sword. 


There were none of those customary zincs, terraced gardens or round 
marble tables, but my friend was betwitched by the exotic charm of the place 
with its trellises on which flowers of a purple colour were blooming, its wood 
booth blackened by use, its small rattan tables and chairs littering the pave- 
ment, its cosy corners seen in a subdued light. 
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The particularly strong coffee he was served evoked to him memories of 
the good old days because since the Fifties the French coffee has become 
weaker and weaker, in the manner of the Italians. The Vietnamese mean- 
while continue to make coffee in the same way they learned from the French 
at the end of the last century. 


Coffee was introduced into Vietnamese some time after the coming of the 
French. But until then it had been accepted only in the towns and only by the 
well-to-do, intellectuals and artists for that matter. The majority of the pop- 
ulation particularly the peasantry remained loyal to tea. 


In ancient Viét Nam, visitors were customarily welcomed with betel and 
tea. Even today, tea remains very common. Of course, the Vietnamese pre- 
fer their own brew to Chinese or Japanese tea. They drink ché tiroi (made 
from fresh leaves and called green tea). (See the Unforgettable Bowl of 
Green Tea), ché khé (dried tea), ché man (grilled tea) or ché hat (made from 
tea seeds). The best kind comes the region of Thai Nguyén. 


Tea drinking in Viét Nam has not evolved into a philosophical religious rit- 
ual as in Japan and China. Nonetheless, it has become a passion for many aes- 
thetes. There is a very well-known story written by Nguyén Tuan. about a tea 
connoisseur who would brew his tea only with rain water collected at one par- 
ticular pagoda nestled on the slope of a hill a dozen kilometers from his home. 


October 1992 





A toast to Vietnamese rice wine 


In is traditional in Viét Nam that women do not drink alcohol as it is con- 
sidered to be a man’s domain. One Sino-Vietnamese proverb claims: “A man 
who does not drink is like a flag without wind.” 


Vietnamese rou (liquor) is generally distilled from rice, preferably 
sticky rice. The rice is steam cooked and, after cooling, is sprayed with yeast 
before being distilled. A kilo of rice can yield about a litre of rice wine. The 
strongest alcohol (40 per cent) is called rou tdm (frothy alcohol) because of 
the froth which appears on the surface when it is poured in a glass. 


Rice wine which has been soaked in traditional herbs is often referred to 
as medicinal wine, and is often kept in the home as a tonic. Many families 
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use strong rice wine to preserve snakes, geckos and other reptiles. Such a 
concoction is believed to be an excellent cure for rheumatism and arthritis. 
Mixing it with fruit juices such as apricot or plum also gives it a refreshing 
liqueur taste. 


Whereas in the West. the word “alcohol” is in general a pejorative con- 
notation to a social life. evoking drunkenness, moral decadence, and an end- 
less round of pubs and parties, in Viét Nam it (riow) has a much less social 
implication. 

In fact. rice wine is justly counted among the noble pleasures of the 
scholars, placed on the same footing as chess, poetry and music. It is even 
considered the elixir that the immortal supernatural beings descending from 
heaven to sample. Rice wine is a cultural offering which people respectful- 
ly place on the altar to their ancestors or genies to mark important occa- 
sions. It is linked to literature. as many travelling poets carried flasks with 
them in a small cloth sack containing their poems. One popular game con- 
sisted of drinking together while improvising a poem, each contributing a 
verse alternately. 


Rice wine is also an emblem of friendship. When you have good rirow it 
is frowned upon to drink alone. Instead you must share it with your friends. 
This more or less Dyonisiac tradition has been maintained throughout the 
centuries. Among the best known modern adepts are the poet Tan Da (1888- 
1939) and. the prose writer Nguyén Tuan (1910-1987) who are both also 
renowned as culinary connoisseurs. 


In colonial times, aesthetes refused to drink “industrial” rice wine (rou 
ty) of which the distillery Fontaine held the monopoly. They preferred the 
wine illegally made at home, which was known as rwou ngang. 


In the 60s and 70s a friend of mine who lived on the other bank of the 
Hong (Red) River still made a good living selling rice wine to the small inns 
in Ha Ni. In the 80s his business went from bad to worse, with wine losing 
ground with the onslaught of beer. Today, we witness the triumph of beer, 
with draught beer bars sprouting like mushrooms at every street corner. 
While rice wine remains a cultural offering — the delicate beverage of old 
scholars which accompanies special dishes — beer has made its insolent 
appearance in all feasts, even in ordinary meals. Why this change of gastro- 
nomic style? No doubt because of the adoption of the lifestyle of the South 
following the reunification of the country in 1975, of rising living standards, 
the modern habit of eating out, especially during the mid-day break, the need 
for leisure time, and the pull of cheap, iced beer over traditional rice wine. 
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Curiously enough, one can observe that in Europe, the countries which 
produce wine, such as France, Italy and Spain today consume less wine and 
drink more beer. whist the beer producing countries like Holland, Germany 
and Denmark are turning away from beer in favour of wine. In China and 
Japan. traditional drinkers of rice wine and sake are starting to discover 
grape wine and beer. 


29 November 2001 





A Buddhist vegetarian meat 


On Thursday I took some foreign friends to Phung Khanh Temple for a 
Buddhist vegetarian meal (com chay). 


Before it became a Buddhist temple, Phung Khanh, or “Adoration of the 
Saint.” was dedicated to a princess of the Ly Dynasty (1010-1225) who 
drowned while on a tour to give alms to the poor. The present temple is at the 
end of a blind alley at right angles to Kham Thién (Royal Observatory) street, 
formerly the district of courtesans and now a busy commercial street. The new 
construction is the replacement of original temple destroyed at the start of the 
first Indochina War and again during an American air raid Christmas 1972. 


Back to the meal prepared by the superior bonze at the temple who is 
known as the best vegetarian cook in the country. She treated us to the equiv- 
alent of a typical Vietnamese feast, which invariably consists of an even 
number of courses — four kinds of soup and four solid dishes. The soup is 
served in four big bowls, one for a stew of dried bamboo shoots and fat pork, 
one for noodles, one for cuttlefish and one for fish bladder. 


The four dishes are nem (spring rolls), chad (fried pork pies), gid (bottled 
pork pies), and ndm (bittersweet salad). Mention should also be made of the 
ordinary white rice and xdi gdc, glutinous rice prepared with the seeds of a 
mormodica fruit to give it a bright red colour in addition to a substantial dose 
of vitamin A. 


The different bowls and dishes were laid on a round tray placed upon a 
mat before our arrival, and we found it hard to believe that the ingredients 
were all substitutes. For fish and meat we had peas, soya, potato, sprouts, 
green jack fruit, green banana, groundnut, coconut meat, etc. 
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The meal at the temple that day. despite all the strictures of Buddhism 
which forbids the consumption of any food of animal life. even milk and 
eggs, was a wonder for us. The savour was delicate and the menu was com- 
posed with all the knowledge of a first class dietician. “If you promised to 
feed me like this every day, I’d gladly become a bonze,” said one Swede to 
the superior bonze by way of compliment. 


A feast like that, of course, is for visitors only, while the real monastic 
diet is very austere. To have the purity of the soul. monks will not even con- 
sume vegetables that smell strongly like onion or garlic. To eat dog meat is 
held to be the worst impiety, imputable to only hypocritical monks known as 
su hé mang (cobra monks) 

The every day diet at pagodas consists of boiled water morning glory. 
pickled vegetables and grilled sesame mixed with salt. Soya sauce (trong) is 
used in the place of fish sauce (séc mdm) preferred by all Vietnamese. 


Bonzes fast all the year round while the faithful do that a number of times 
a month, depending on their own wish for abstinence. 


February 1993 


Buddhist vegetarian meals motivated 
by respect for Life 


Vegetarian meals in the Buddhist tradition are part of abstinence. 
Abstinence is in this sense a disciplinary rule forbidding the consumption of 
certain foods, especially of meat. This practice has been adopted by many 
religions and mystic arts. It can reach the extent of fasting, that is, the total 
or partial cessation of eating. 





There are different justifications for abstinence. Abstinence can be part of: 


1. A preparatory rite of initiation (reserved for adolescents in primitive 
societies; baptism among Christians; communion with deities in cer- 
tain religions). 


2. A propitiatory rite before a sacrifice. 


3. A mourning rite to express sorrow. 
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4. An act of penitence (a mortification one suffers with a view to 
redeeming one’s sins or guarding against a temptation). 


5. Anact conforming to a particular dogma. The preceding motives have 
little relation to the Buddhist tradition of eating vegetarian meals, 
which is inspired by this need to conform. 


“Thou shalt not kill” in Moses’s Ten Commandments takes on an enlarged 
scope in Buddhism. Specifically, it becomes “Thou shalt kill no living being.” 


Looking through this prism, Buddhist leader the Right Venerable Thich 
Thién Hoda justifies the vegetarian regimen for three reasons: practice of 
compassion in keeping with the Buddhist egalitarian spirit, emancipation of 
the individual from Karma and hygiene.! 


Hoa writes that “If in order to flatter our palate and please our stomach, 
we accept that innocent animals have their heads cut off, their skins taken 
from them, if we turn a deaf ear to their cries of pain on the chopping block, 
we do not deserve to be Buddha’s disciples. In the absence of pity before 
scenes of carnage, the seeds of compassion will dry up and the fruits of 
asceticism will decay.” 


A religion of compassion, Buddhism is one of equality. Buddha teaches: 
“All living beings carry with them a bit of Buddheity.” In the eyes of a 
Buddhist, there is no difference between a human being and an animal, 
except the external appearance. 


The renunciation of meat helps the individual to free himself from the 
cycle of Karma, a dogma according to which the destiny of a living being is 
determined by the totality of his past actions and his past lives. Hoa quotes 
Buddha as saying that “All living beings, at all times, create the seeds of 
crime, devour each other and suffer punishment; they are carried away in the 
cycle of births and rebirths.” 


His advice? “To break the chain of reincarnation, one must avoid commit- 
ting sins related to the killing of living beings.” It is evident that “when we 
eat, drink, breathe, lie down to sleep, rise to stand up or walk, each of our 
movements involve doing harm to living beings around us. However, our 
vow not to kill any living being may be fulfilled in great part if we abstain 
from meals of meat.” 


1. An Elementary Manual of Buddhism (Phat hoc phd thong), published by the 
Buddhist Association of H6 Chi Minh City 1992. 
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Lastly, he is insistent about the hygienic character of the vegetarian reg- 
imen. We shall return to that subject later. 


It seems unnecessary to point out that the vegetarian regimen is eminent- 
ly suitable for a tropical country like Viét Nam. This is all the more true 
since the most East Asian rice-growing civilisations consume much less 
meat than European civilisations. 


The vegetarian meal. in Buddhism as in other religions, is part of the rite 
of purification. The word chay in com chay (to eat lean) is a phonetic defor- 
mation of the Sino- Vietnamese word “trai”, which means “pure.” 


This means to purify. Purification and abstinence originally consisted of 
abstaining from certain foods before engaging in a ritual. (The person who 
officiated in rite was also expected to abstain from sexual relations). ‘an 
chay” is the translation of the Sino-Vietnamese word trai thuc. 


In ancient China, before a sacrificial ceremony to a deity, one had to 
observe the trai gidi. Trai involved three days of washing, wearing clean 
clothing, and abstaining from eating meat, drinking alcohol, consuming 
exciting or aromatic foods, listening to lascivious music and using crude 
expressions. The process even involved fasting. Gidi involved seven days of 
recommended spiritual concentration to meditate and pray. 


Trai gidi allowed one to have a pure heart, which facilitated communion 
with supernatural beings. 


Buddhist vegetarian meals do not include vegetables with a strong aroma. 
The onion, garlic, leek (ie), shallot and jung civ, which make up the ngit vi 
tan (the five stimulating ingredients), are considered impure. 


Hoa also recommends that Buddhist adepts following a vegetarian regi- 
men keep themselves free from vanity. This includes refraining from feeling 
superior to those eating meat. avoiding praise for enduring long periods of 
abstinence, avoiding asceticism (refusing to take all nourishing foods) and 
making fake meat dishes from vegetable ingredients. 


Calendar of Buddhist abstinence 


The frequency of non-meat meals depends on the vow of each adept. 
They can be listed as follows: 


a- Permanent abstinence (dn chay truong or tritong trai). Long-term 
abstinence is obligatory for monks. In many pagodas, only one meal 
is taken each day, before noon (ngo trai). 
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b- Periodic abstinence (dn chay ky): 
- Twice, on the 1*! and 15" day of each lunar month (nhi trai). 
- Four times. on the 1°, 8", 15'", and 23™ of each lunar month (ti? trai). 


- Six times. on the 1°, 8", 15", 234, 29, and 30" days of each lunar 
month (/uc frat). 


- Ten times, on the 8'", 14!" 23, 24th, 28th 29! and 30" days of each 
lunar month (thdp trai). The discipline is observed on the 27", 28", 
29" during an incomplete lunar month. 


Monthly abstinence, lasting the whole of the 1*' or 7'" lunar month (nd? 
nguveét tral). 


uaterly abstinence, generally during the 1$t and 9" (or 10) lunar months. 
y 


November 1997 


Buddhist vegetarian meals: ingredi- 
rh food td medicine™* 





In the eyes of traditional medicine, food plays a no less important role 
than medicaments. Often it serves as a remedy, and many medicinal sub- 
stances are included in the composition of dishes, particularly those with a 
tonic virtue. 


Below is a list of the main ingredients used in Vietnamese cooking. 


Rice — Being the staple food of the Vietnamese, rice is present in most 
Buddhist dishes and pastry, without even mentioning its secondary products 
(vermicelli, noodles, etc.). ordinary rice (gao te) makes up the essential part 
of meals while stained sticky (glutinous) rice serves as a cult offering. 
Husked but with the bran not removed through sifting (gao litc), it is recom- 
mended for its rich content of vitamins (A, B, C, and others). 


* Information on medicinal virtues is taken from Quynh Huong, An chay giit gin sitc 
khoe (Vegetarian Regimen and Health), Phu nit (Women’s) Publishing House, Ha 
Noi 1996. 
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Plants of the dolichos family (peas, beans) — a large variety. Dau xanh 
(green pea) is a refreshing substance used to lower body temperature and 
also as an antidote. Made into a pureé it serves to imitate meat and make pas- 
try. Sprouts (gid) are obtained from green peas or soybeans. A very nourish- 
ing food, it is rich in vitamins. Dau trdng (white beans) is tonic: it strength- 
ens the spleen and the humours. Dau do (red beans) in small grains is a good 
nutrient. It is diuretic and good against dropsy, inflammatory ailments and 
nausea. Dau ndanh (soya) is. in equal weight. twice as rich in protein as meat. 
It contains several important amino acids. It regulates the functions of the 
spleen and the stomach (v/). Dd van (common lablab dolichos) has a high 
nutritive value and contains vitamins A, B2. Bl, and C in addition to fats, 
phosphorus and protein. It is tonic and believed to help check the whitening 
of hair (as is dau den, black peas). 


Tubers — Sweet potato (fresh or dried) and taro are much used as laxa- 
tives. Ginger (ging) with its pungent taste is used as a condiment. It is anti- 
basterian and stomachic. It is effective against gastralgy, dyspepsia, nausea, 
diarrhoea, coryza, coughing. Saffron (mghé) in the form of tubers or powder, 
is a condiment for facilitating digestion, and can help wounds and sores to 
heal and scab over. Cui ndu (or cui ndng) is an aquatic tuber which resembles 
chestnuts. The aquatic roots of the lotus (cit sen, ngé sen) used in combina- 
tion with green peas or black peas quenches thirst and is an antidote. Cui mdi 
(dioscores oppositi-folia) is eaten as it is or dried and sliced thin. It is a 
tonic for the muscles, the lungs and the digestive tract. Its medicinal name 
is hodi son. 


Vegetables — Current vegetables are convolvulus and sweet potato 
leaves. Salted and fermented mustard (rau cdi) is a main dish. Cai be trang 
(white mustard) eliminates toxic elements and cools heat in the lungs. Can 
tdy (celery) purifies the blood and facilitates digestion. Banana flowers 
(against cardio-vascular ailment) and young jack fruit (favouring lactation) 
can be used as vegetables. Rau ngd, which has a distinct flavour, helps diges- 
tion. Raw dén (persicary) with a mildy pungent flavour has anti-aphrodisiac 
effect. Young bamboo shoots (dng) are good against anaemia, lung and 
stomach disorders. Flowers of Jang tiéu, dried, quench thirst and invigorates 
blood circulation. Lotus seeds carry a sedative effect and induce sleep. 


Fruits —- Pumpkins (bi dd, bi ng6 or nam qua) are good against headache, 
stomach and bowel vapours, meningitis, nervous depression. Papaya (du dit), 
with a rich vitamin A content, is laxative. Green banana is eaten raw or 
cooked. Raw, it is eaten as a salad against diarrhoea. Red Chinese jujube (tdo 
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tdu do) invigorates blood circulation and gives the skin a fresh look. Bitter 
loofah (mirép dang or khé qua) is good against nervousness, quenches thirst, 
strengthens the liver, the heart, eyesight. blood circulation and facilitates 
digestion. Qud gdc (mormordica cochinchinesis) has a red pulp which is rich 
in catorene and vitamin E, and which is used to give a red colour to steamed 
glutinous rice (x6i gdc). Peanuts (lac, dau phdéng) contain fats (oil). They 
invigorate the lungs, the blood and help digestion. Aubergines (cd) enter into 
the composition of several dishes: salted. they are the poor man’s dish. Muwép 
hucong (fragrant loofah) serves in the making of several dishes. 


Mushrooms — Fragrant mushrooms (ndim htrong) facilitate the secretion 
of gastric juices. White mushrooms (dm méo trdng, bach méc nhi) lower 
the yin element of the liver, improve eyesight and lessen muscular fatigue. 
Ndm bdo ngit (abalone mushrooms) contain proteins and vitamins BI, B2. 
black mushrooms, so-called “‘cat’s ears) or mdc nhi (wood’s ears) are eaten 
raw, in salads, sauté, or boiled. 


Specifically medicinal substances — K¥ tit invigorates the liver, the kid- 
neys, the tendons and ligaments, and improves eyesight. Ddéu dirong quy 
(roots of the dia hodng, Rehmania sinensis, invigorates the blood. Sinh dia 
(Rehmania) is a tonic. Ceiba flowers (mdéc mién hoa) are an antidote. Y di, (a 
kind of sorghum) regulates perspiration and helps digestion. 


Note: Eggs are banned, so is often milk. 


A REAL BUDDHIST MEAL 


In his life Buddha begged for food. In our days in countries practising 
Hinayana (Sri Lanka, Thailand, Laos and Cambodia), the monks (called 
bikkhu, bishsu, #7 Aheo in Sino- Vietnamese: medicant monks living in a com- 
munity) observe the same rule which is at an equal distance from the two 
extremes: good food and asceticism. An ascetic lives the life of a recluse in 
the forest, from the left-overs and food gathering. This practice benefits him 
by guarding him against vanity and greed and leaving him free time for reli- 
gion; it benefits the laic donors by guarding them against selfishness and 
avarice; it teaches sobriety. The food obtained through begging is divided 
into four shares: one for the monks in the pagoda, one for very poor people, 
one for other living beings, one for self. 


In the south of Viét Nam, the sect of mendicant monks (khd? s7) founded 
by Ninh Dang Quang is now part of the Vietnamese Buddhist congregation. 


In many pagodas, the monks eat only one meal a day, at noon or before noon. 
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The meals eaten by monks and laic people practising abstinence are 
marked by frugality which borders on austerity. Their composition is that of 
the meals eaten by poor peasants. minus the fish, shrimps and mollusks 
which they get occasionally. In his masterpiece Kiéu, Nguyén Du (18" cen- 
tury) thus depicts the joys of monastic life: “Gid trdng mdt mat, mudi dita 
chay long” (Wind and moon give them physical comfort. salt and vegetables 
purity of the soul). The everyday food consists of a few bowls of rice, mixed 
with sweet potato, taro, maize or cassava in time of shortage. Here are the 
best known foods: 


The more common vegetables are convolvulus and sweet potato leaves. 
They are boiled for consumption, and the liquid is very refreshing in summer. 


Aubergines, salted in big ceramic jars, serve as the main dish. Mustard 
(dita cai), fermented in salt water in the manner of sauerkraut, gives dia, 
which is often a main dish. 


Sesame, grilled and pounded with salt, sometimes mixed with grilled and 
pounded peanuts, serves as another main dish (mudi ving). Peanuts can also 
be used in other forms. 


Chao is a soya paste left to ferment in a solution of rice wine and salt. It 
has a fairly strong smell but is very nutritious owing to its richness in fats, 
proteins, amino-acids and glutamic acid. It helps digestion. 

Twong, soya brine, replaces niéc mdm, the fish brine present in all lay 
meals. One dips all kinds of foods (vegetables, soya cheese, etc.) in trong, 
which may enter into the composition of vegetable soups. 

Cult offerings include, beside incense, flowers and pure water, steamed 
glutinous rice (x67) often mixed with peas and momordica pulp), sweet por- 
ridge made with peas (ché), bananas, and frustum-shaped rice cakes (oan). 


November 1997 





Buddbist vegetarian meals 


The origin of false meat meals 


On days of worship — the 1* and 15'" days of the lunar month, Buddha’s 
birthday on the 18" day of the 4'" lunar month, or on the occasion of funerals 
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or death anniversaries of the faithful —- Buddhist monks prepare for laymen sac- 
rificial meals which are eaten immediately following the conduct of acts of 
worship. These meals. which are sometimes real banquets, are vegetarian. But 
the dishes closely imitate lay meat dishes by their colour, taste and flavour. 


Whence comes this custom of creating that gastronomic illusion which 
goes against Buddhist dogma? 


Some historical hypotheses may be posited: 


Buddha condemned idolatry. No doubt his cult was born after his death, 
when his relics were worshipped in many places. Cult offerings were con- 
fined to incense, flowers, fruit and pure water (later, tea) and aimed at 
reminding people of the teachings of the Master. 


Brought to China, Buddhism eventually amalgamated with Confucianism 
and Taoism to form the Three Religions having the same source (Tam gido 
déng nguyén). Confucian ritual exercised a predominant influence on the 
whole of religious life, to the point that Buddhism borrowed certain formal 
practices, in particular that of the Sacrifice of Three Animals (Tam Sinh: ox, 
pig, goat). As it was forbidden to Buddhism to kill living beings it seems that 
they thought up vegetarian dishes as offerings. 


Another explanation may be put forward in the case of Viét Nam. 
Following a period of Chinese domination lasting more than one thousand 
years, Vietnamese Buddhism reached its golden age with the first independent 
dynasties (10'*-14'" centuries). Royal and seigneurial families regularly visit- 
ed pagodas. It is believed that monks eventually thought of vegetarian dishes 
imitating lay meals so as not to shock those in the habit of eating meat meals. 


In any event, false meat meals were eaten for centuries and in the end 
constituted a real culinary art. 


The composition of false meat meals 


They are patterned upon the typical lay banquet (c6) which is composed 
of an even number of dishes: four liquid dishes (various ingredients cooked 
in stock) and four solid ones. Generally, the former include: dried bamboo 
shoots with fat pork, vermicelli, squid and fish bladder. The latter include nem 
(spring rolls or imperial patés), chd (grilled pork pie), gid (boiled pork pie) 
and ndém (sweet sour salad). One must also mention rice, ordinary rice or 
sticky (glutinous) rice, at times mixed with peas, beans, sesame and coloured 
with momordica pulp, as well as soya sauce (f1”ong). Bowls and plates are 
arranged in advance on a round tray laid on a mat before the guests arrive. The 
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whole is real for the eyes with a variety of shapes and colours, without even 
mentioning the delicious taste and skilful composition of the food. 


Preparation of ersatz meat 


The ordinary meal poses no problem because all ingredients are easily 
brought at the market. But ingredients for a false meat meal sometimes call 
for preparations requiring time and effort. Here are a few typical examples: 


In the cooking of cd chudi kho (cd chudi, a kind of ophidian-headed fish, 
cooked in fish brine or salt) one uses for an ersatz fish the kind of banana 
called chudi tiéu. The ends of this fruit are soaked in diluted lime water for 
35 — 45 minutes before frying. Success depends on the proportion of slaked 
lime diluted in water. 


The false sautéed chicken is made from banana buds mixed with rice 
flour. The dish is such an evocative and tasty imitation of chicken that it was 
liked by Indian Prime Minister Indira Gandhi when it was presented to her 
on the occasion of her visit to Viét Nam. The author of that dish was 
Venerable Dam Anh, a septuagenarian who took her religious vow at the age 
of 21. and the best cook in north Viét Nam for false meat meals. 


For the dish called “eel in soya sauce” (trach kho nrong) one takes young 
shoots of kind of taro called khoai ngita which, if inadequately prepared. 
may cause itching of the throat. 


Main false meat dishes 


Like lay meat meals, false ones comprise salads, consommés, soups, 
stews, sautés and sweet soups. 


Salads - The most popular is the sweet-sour salad in variety of presenta- 
tions: ném rau cdu (salad prepared with a kind of threadlike algae called rau 
cau), ném rau mudng (prepared with thinly cut convovulus), ndém du di (pre- 
pared with finely sliced papaya), ndém hoa chudt (with thinly sliced banana 
flower), etc. The main ingredient is mixed with other vegetables like papaya, 
banana flower. aromatic herbs, grilled and pounded peanuts, sesame and 
green pea shoots. The mixture is flavoured with diluted vinegar, salt, sugar, 
sometimes red pepper. 


Sautéed foods — Young maize grains (bdp non xdo), sauteed with déng 
cé and ndm rom mushrooms, a carrot, a red pepper, a piece of soya cheese, 
some slightly salted and sweetened soya sauce. 
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Lotus root and green peas (cui sen xdo dau Ha Lan). 
Po x6i mustard with déng c6 mushrooms (pé xdi xdo déng cé) 
Chan vit rau cau with dau que beans (rau cau chan vit xdo ddu que) 


Dried bamboo shoot with adi rom mushrooms 
(mang khé6 xdo ndm rom) 


Cai chua mustard with celery (cdi chua xdo can) 
Cdi be trdng mustard with mushrooms (cdi be trdng xdo ndm rom) 


Patés 

Imperial Patés (nem ran, cha gid chay): A stuffing is rolled in rice paper, 
composed of soya cheese, soya vermicelli, black mushrooms, soya sprouts. 
The rolls are fried in peanut oil. They are then soaked in sweet-sour sauce 
flavoured with red pepper. 


Spring rolls (nem chua): A stuffing is rolled in rice paper, composed of 
rice vermicelli, leaves of salad, soya sprout. 


Gio: It is normally made of boiled ground pork. The replacement for pork 
is made of green peas. 


Chad: normally made of grilled ground pork: meat is replaced by green peas. 


Cha chay: is made of paté fried in peanut oil. 


Foods cooked in brine (kho) 
Dau kho: Soya cheese is fried, put in soya sauce and let to simmer. 
Cha quyt rim: Small balls are made with green soya, cassava, pepper, salt, 
sugar and mushrooms. They are fried then cooked in brine. 
Soya cheese is sliced thin then cooked with coconut meat 
(dau trang kho dita). 
Bitter loofah (mdp dang khé qua) is cooked in brine 


(muép dang kho). 
Dita chua kho: Pickled mustard is cooked in soya sauce. 


Canh (broths and soups) — One does not drink either water or beverages 
at a Vietnamese meal. One takes broth or soup from a bowl with a spoon. 
Broths and soups are prepared with algae (canh cdu ky), pumpkins (bi dao), 
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peas and beans (canh bi dav), soya cheese with loofah (canh dau nd muc6p), 
red pumpkins (canh bi do), soya cheese with green pea sprouts (canh dau 
ndu gid), etc. 


Rice or maize soup (chdo) — {t can be prepared with bach hop or Chinese 
red jujube (chdo bach hop), longans and lotus seeds (chdo hat sen long 
nhd@n), lotus red peas (chao cu sen ddu do), green peas and lotus leaves (chido 
dau xanh ndu ld sen), maize and soya (chdo bdp ndu dau nanh), maize and 
hoai son (chdo bdp ndu hodi son), rice from which the bran has not been 
removed through sifting (chao guo hic), red pumkins and green peas (chdo 
bi do dau xanh), etc. 


Stews (bat ndu) — moc (ground pork made into smal] balls) 


The small balls are made of mashed green peas, mushrooms, soya vermi- 
celli and flavoured with black pepper. To the dish are added dry bamboo 
shoots, parsley and celery in lieu of shallots. 


Lotus seeds (bat mién): plus green peas, dried bamboo shoots, pieces of 
soya cheese. 


Fish bladder (bdng): cooked with thit tric, kohlrabi, mushrooms, carrots. 


Shark fins (vay): sauted thiu tric, a soya cheese. kohlrabi and carrot cut 
into line cubes. 


Lotus roots: stewed in a closed vessel with black peas (cti sen hdm ddu den). 
October 1997 





A ory of Porton 


It is said that, in Roman times, Mithridate. king of Pontus, made himself 
immune from poison by taking regularly an antidote composed of no fewer 
than fifty ingredients dissolved in wine. Later, driven into a tight corner, he 
tried to put an end to his own life by one poison after another. All failed to 
kill him. Finally, he had to order one of his soldiers to take his life. 


I thought of Mithridate when, a few months ago, I bought at the C.B 
national park a pair of chopsticks made of kim giao wood, which is believed 
to have the property of detecting the presence of poison in food. I have had, 
however, no occasion to test this special quality of my chopsticks; and, prob- 
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ably, shall never have, being not an important enough personality to tempt 
someone to put poison in my food. 


At the park, its director told me the story of the kim giao tree. 


Once upon a time, there lived a beautiful and virtuous princess named 
Kim Ngan. The kingdom of her father was attacked by barbarians. The king 
promised to give the hand of his daughter to the man who would repel the 
invaders. A dignitary at his court proposed that the command of the troops be 
given to his son. Alas, the latter was roundly defeated in battle. 


It was then that Giao Thuy, the son of an impecunious woodcutter, volun- 
teered to go and meet the enemy. The young man was brave and intelligent. 
He ultimately succedded in driving out the barbarians. 


True to his promise, the king ordered the wedding to be celebrated. The 
jealous mandarin stealthily put poison in the wine cup to be drunk by the 
bridegroom, who was thus killed. The disconsolate princess died of sorrow. 
Husband and wife were interred in the same grave. Some time later, from the 
burial mound sprang a vigorous shoot which with time grew into a tall tree. 
The king named the tree kim giao in remembrance of his daughter Kim Ngan 
and her husband Giao Thuy. Later, it was discovered that the wood of the tree 
had the miraculous property of detecting the presence of poisonous sub- 
stances. Hence the custom for kim giao wood. 


The kim giao (Podocarpus fleurii) is a tree which can grow to a height of 
20-30 metres. Its trunk has a diameter of 80-130 centimetres. Its wood is yel- 
lowish brown. It grows on mountain slopes at an altitude of 1,000 metres and 
more, in the North and Centre of the country. More and more rarely found 
now, it calls for urgent protective measures. 


September 1995 





Family 


lely 








"S drop of red Unod..." 


The other day my 13 year old granddaughter Van Chi came home very 
excited from school. 


“Grandpa, is it true that you’re a relative of Mrs. Nhan, the grandmother 
of Hoa, my friend?” she asked breathlessly. 


I was puzzled because Mrs. Nhan was a distant relative and we had not 
been in touch for some time. 


“Why do you ask?” 


“Because Hoa told me that your name, my name and the names of my moth- 
er, father and little sister are all mentioned in her family’s genealogical book.” 


The little piece of information put me to shame and I felt guilty for having 
neglected the great family. Isn’t there a proverb that says “Giot mau dao hon 
ao nuéc la” (A drop of red blood is worth more than all the water of a pond)? 


These days this adage. with its emphasis on consanguinity, may sound 
anachronistic. But until some forty years ago, it was fairly common, espe- 
cially in the countryside, to see three or four generations living together 
under the same roof. That was the type of homogenous family. In this eco- 
nomic unit members had a common denominator: as agricultural workers, 
often illiterate, they shared the same joys and pains and cultivated the same 
plot of land as well as the same set of ethical values based on Confucianism: 
the authority of old people, the superiority of men over women and of the 
father over the family. 


Things have changed since 1945. Northern Viét Nam in particular has 
undergone fast change since the end of the war in 1975. The family is no 
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longer what it used to be, structurally, morally as well as psychological. as is 
reflected in many literary works, most typically in Nguyén Huy Thiép’s “The 
retired General” (1989). 


For all the ideological and ethical controversy it has created, Thiép’s 
story remains to be a convincing sociological chronicle of changing times: a 
man who had risen from a liaison agent to the rank of a general could not fit 
himself in civilian life. He found his native village, which he had left as a 
boy, and even his own family, completely alien to his traditional concepts. 
Utterly disillusioned the retired general returned to his former division to die 
contentedly in the care of his companions-in-arms. With coldness and even 
cruelty, the author analyses people in a society where a utilitarian mode of 
life is developing to the detriment of traditional and revolutionary values. 


We are now witnessing the transition of the homogenous family to the 
heterogenous family and the crisis of the traditional family, or simply The 
Family, is worrying researchers in sociology, education and psychology. 


November 1992 


Vietnamese behaviour im the exer 
of a Vapancie woman 


I am thankful to Yoshiko Higuchi for sending me the manuscript of her 
thesis “Collectivism in Viét Nam and Japan,” a study which I have read with 
a great deal of interest. The author treats the problem of “face” among the 
two peoples in an engaging way, basing her research on the works of many 
anthropologists, especially Edward Hall. 





Y. Higuchi classes Vietnamese and Japanese cultures, together with other 
Oriental cultures in the category of “high-contest communication,” i.e. col- 
lectivist cultures, as opposed to “low-context communication,” i.e. individu- 
alistic cultures, which include those of the United States and Europe. Many 
Japanese share her opinion that culturally the Japanese have more points in 
common with the Vietnamese than with other peoples of East Asia. This does 
not mean that the collectivism of the Japanese is exactly the same as that of 
the Vietnamese. The concept of “face,” linked to those of honor, shame, obli- 
gation, impregnates all collectivist cultures but it expresses itself in different 
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ways in Viét Nam and Japan. Activities for “saving face” (face work) are 
generally less verbal than nonverbal. The leading principle of Confucianism 
is humanism, understood as a warm human feeling between people. It lays 
the emphasis on reciprocity. The author notes that Confucianism exercises 
greater influence on Viét Nam and Korea than on Japan. 


According to surveys and observations by Higuchi, the Vietnamese offer 
more excuses than the Japanese. They often “tell lies” so that their guests 
won’t lose face, which often leads to inter-cultural confusions with regard to 
the ideas of “courtesy” and “moral integrity.” The silence of Vietnamese 
assumes several meanings, in particular of respect. 


Like the Japanese man, a Vietnamese man identifies himself with differ- 
ent social groups. But the priority of such groups is not the same: 


Vietnamese: 
1- Family 2- Friends 3- Work 


Japanese: 
1- Friends 2- Family 3- Work 
Thus for the Vietnamese, the family holds the most important place in the 
scale of social relations. Relationships of the family type are projected on 
those between friends and fellow-workers. Higuchi thinks that “very proba- 
bly the family will remain the most important value for the Vietnamese for 
generations to come.” 


Although many points raised by the author are subject to discussion, her 
work shows great perspicacity and a great deal of patience. Let us give her 
credit for this pioneering work. 


August 1997 





On the tach of one's ancestor 


The black American writer A. Haley made a name for himself in 
American literature thanks to his book Roots, which won a Pulitzer in 1977. 
He spent 12 years writing this monumental work, travelling 8,000 km across 
continents in an attempt to trace his ancestors. Eventually, in East Africa, he 
found the native village where his sixth-generation ancestors were taken by 
force to America to be slaves. 
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In Viét Nam, since the end of the 30-year war in 1975. many people have 
had the same experience as Haley - scouring the country in a quest to locate 
their relatives going as far back in time as possible. These people are keen to 
establish the genealogical tree of their family clan. 


This need for identity is all the more imperative in the face of the disin- 
tegration of traditional values brought on by the modernisation process: the 
race for money and material wealth, and the absence of old morals which 
forbid the misuse of drugs and sex. Even the two million Vietnamese abroad 
are showing increasing interest in establishing their family genealogies. 


As far as we know, among the family trees drawn up so far, the most 
ancient is the tree of the Nguyén clan, which dates back to the 10" century. 
This family was headed by Nguyén Bac. who was the founder of the clan. 
The line has now spanned almost 40 generations. 


Among the most famous descendants of Nguyén Bac are Nguyén Thuyén, 
the inventor of the Vietnamese ideograms; Nguyén Trai. a great humanist and 
brilliant strategist who helped Lé Lgi to liberate the country from Chinese 
rule; Nguyén Hoang, an ancestor of the Nguyén lords who built up a fief of 
their own in the central and southern areas of the country and founded the 
royal dynasty of the Nguyén: Nguyén Gia Thiéu. the author of the famous 
Laments of a Harem Girl, Nguyén Du. the greatest poet with The Tale of Kiéu, 
and Nguyén Dinh Chiéu, the blind poet from southern Viét Nam who put the 
fight against the French invaders in the early years into poetry. 


But who is Nguyén Bac, the head of a line whose members have filled the 
country with glorious progeny over nine centuries? 


A great captain and an upright statesman, he lived in the 10'" century 
(924-979) in an epoch-making period of our history. 


After a thousand years of Chinese domination (2 century BC — 938 AD) 
Viét Nam was liberated after a resounding victory on Bach Dang River. Ngé 
Quyén, the victorious commander, founded the Ngo Dynasty, which began 
the era of national independence. However, he died five years later, leaving 
the country in a state of anarchy for 22 years — known as the Period of 
Twelve Warlord Rivalries (Loan thép nhi sit qudn). Finally, Dinh BO Linh, 
the most capable of them, succeeded in unifying the country and founded the 
Dinh Dynasty. He established in Hoa Lu, a mountain region in Ninh Binh 
Province, and made it the capital city during his reign. 


Nguyén Bac, one of his companions who had helped him vanquish the 
other warlords and organise the new regime, became Prime Minister. After 
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order was restored, the king began a life of extravagance and debauchery. He 
took five wives whom he made queens on an equal basis. He was eventually 
assassinated. 

His youngyst son, Toan, then five years old, was put on the throne. The 
regency comprised of, among others. the king’s mother, the fifth queen Duong 
Van Nga, and her lover, general Lé Hoan. who, in reality. held all the power. 
Conscious of this injustice. Nguyén Bac and some other generals rallied their 
troops in a coup against Lé Hoan. However, they were defeated and executed. 


Claiming to act in the defence of the Dinh Dynasty. the Chinese empire 
Sung invaded Viét Nam. Supported by Lé Hoan’s party, the Regent Queen 
managed to put the latter on the throne under the royal name of Lé Dai Hanh. 
He successfully destroyed the invading army but was condemned by history 
for his usurpation of the throne. 


As for Nguyén Bac. his memory is honoured in 35 localities, in particu- 
lar at the temples devoted to the Dinh kings. 


About 100 km south-west of Ha Ndi are the temples of Dinh Tién Hoang 
and Lé Dai Hanh in Hoa Lu. In front of the temple dedicated to Dinh Tién 
Hoang there is a temple for the worship of Nguyén Bac. On the 10" day of 
the third lunar month people gather to commemorate the Dinh and Lé kings. 
Legend has it that on this occasion during the ablutions of the statue of 
Queen Duong Van Nga, people lash her back with three whips to punish her 
for adultery. 


October 2001 





Since the znd of the American war in Viét Nam in 1975, former students 
of the Nguyén Khuyén, Nam Dinh and Yén M6 high schools, now in the six- 
ties or seventies, having emigrated to the United States, have held annual 
meetings. More than half a century has passed since their school days. These 


grey or white haired men and women evoke in their accounts of these meet- 
ings moving recollections of an epoch of innocence. 


Among the articles I have read I note in particular an article by Nguyén 
Van Luan entitled What to do now? Not because of its literary value but 
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rather because it raises a problem which interests all Vietnamese in the coun- 
try and abroad. 


The author speaks in these terms of the elderly Vietnamese who have 
retired from public life: 


“Of course, there are lots of things to do: touring, meeting friends, look- 
ing after grandchildren while their parents are not at home, or writing mem- 
oirs to pass down experiences in life to our progeniture.” 


What is to be done? The author suggests: 


“In my humble opinion, what we have to do without delay is to complete 
the genealogical book of our family line or to commence compiling it if it is 
not yet existent.” 


This concern is shared by a large number of aged persons in Viét Nam. 
After so many social and economic upheavals, ruptures and dismember- 
ments Vietnamese on both banks of the Pacific now feel the need to reaffirm 
their identity through their family line. Whatever one may say, the family 
remains a fundamental cultural value in Vietnamese tradition, which rests on 
the basis of Family-Village-Nation. 


Even western researchers have discovered the importance of the family 
in the Vietnamese social context. Y.Higuchi, a Japanese anthropologist, 
stresses that the social relations in Japan and Viét Nam are governed by the 
sense of community. But, she notes, their relative scale of value are different, 
which leads to the following classification in order of importance: 


Japan: first: friends; second: family; third: working relations. 
Viét Nam: first: family; second: friends; third: working relations. 


In an ethno-psychological study of the Vietnamese, Professor Didier 
Bertrand of the Toulouse le Mistral University noted: “It is through the fam- 
ily that the major (traditional) teachings are not only transmitted but also put 
into effect. The traditional Vietnamese family is expanded to include grand- 
parents, uncles, aunts, and cousins who participate in a hierarchical system 
within which all important decisions are taken.” 


However, the ancient family has been in full mutation since the war and 
the adoption of the market economy and as a result of the influence of west- 
ern culture brought on by the open-door policy and urban, regional and inter- 
national migrations. The family bonds have become more or less lax. The 
divorce rate, for instance, is an alarming indication. It was 0.3 percent per 
1,000 inhabitants in 1992 (compared to 0.28 percent in 1989) — 0.38 per cent 
in the towns and 0.23 per cent in the countryside. 
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However, sociological surveys show that the family still retains priority 
value in our society. The cult of ancestors which forms the basis of this tra- 
dition is practised by the quasi totality of Vietnamese families regardless of 
their wealth, social class and political or religious creed. Little surprise then 
that for two or three decades now a spontaneous movement among the eld- 
erly Vietnamese to trace the roots of their extended family and to draw up . 
the family tree has taken foot in the country and abroad. 


According to old annals in feudal times, the custom of drawing up the 
genealogical book of the family line goes back to 1028 under the Ly dynasty. 
Some which have been preserved until today are dated in the Lé Dynasty 
(1428-1788), while the majority are from Nguyén times (1802-1945). These 
books are, however, mostly records of names, dates of births and deaths of 
members of successive generations. Those of the families of high mandarins 
and scholars are far more elaborate, giving detailed biographies of the illus- 
trious members. 


These genealogical records constitute a rich source of historic documentation. 


In his article What to do now? Nguyén Van Luan suggests a method to 
compile these genealogical books and makes these recommendations: 


“In Viét Nam, Da Lan Nguyén Dttc Du, librarian at the School of 
Architecture, has taken great pains compiling the genealogical book of his 
family line composed of hundreds of pages covered with brocade. In little Sai 
Gon (in the United States) I know several families of Vietnamese emigrates 
which have preserved their family genealogies of nine or ten generations. 

For instance, the poetess Tran Héng Chau has completed the genealogy 
of her family, Nguyén Khac from Hung Yén province. Likewise, Dang Tran 
Thién and Dang Tran Vii translated from Han to Viét the genealogical book 
of the Dang Tran family.” 


30 April 2000 





The quent for the family chin 


Why have Japan and, following it, the small dragons: the Republic of 
Korea, Taiwan, Singapore, and then China, achieved economic miracles? Is 
it thanks to the Asian values? Why the monetary and financial crisis in Asia 
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three years ago and the current economic recovery in the region? Are they 
due to the “Asian values”? This question has ratsed heated discussions 
among economists, anthropologists and journalists of many countries. 


One of the most important “Asian values” — or rather the values of orien- 
tal moral imbued with Confucianism is inconstestably the family. 


In Viét Nam, the family institution has been confronted by rude trials: 30 
years of war, mass emigration, exacerbation of individualism as an outcrop 
of the adoption of the market economy and the impact of Western culture. 
Nevertheless, it has disintegrated less quickly as in other countries. In a 
study of the question of “face” among the Vietnamese, Y.Higuchi noted: 
“For the Vietnamese the family is the social priority group while for the 
Japanese it is friends.” 


A survey on the rural family at Dudng Lam and Ta Thanh Oai shows that 
in spite of the multiplication of nuclear families, the solidarity among mem- 
bers of the family still persists thanks to numerous factors: marriages are 
often sealed within the same village. the same hamlet or among villages 
more or less close to one another. Nuclear families build their houses on the 
same plot inherited from their ancestors or on the grounds close enough to 
facilitate a certain economic mutual aid and daily visits, author Nelly 
Krowolski wrote. 


Since the nuclear families remain more or less attached to the root. the fam- 
ily clan together with its lines remains a traditional value which, moreover, is 
strengthening following so many ups and downs of the contemporary period. 


In the framework of nine generations (cwu t6c) there are special terms to 
designate the members of each generation: ky (great great grandparents), cu 
(great grandparents), éng ba (grandparents), cha me (parents), con (chil- 
dren), chdu (grandchildren), chat (great grandchildren), chut (children of 
great grandchildren) and chit (children of chit). There are family worship 
houses of many tiers: at the clan or line level, at the great family level and 
the nuclear family where altars are dedicated to the worship of ancestors up 
to the fourth generation. Family clans of the Viét. the majority ethnic group 
in Viét Nam, number only 300 gia téc, that is 300 family names of which 
200 live in the Song Hong, or Red River Delta. Each village is inhabited by 
clans, some have only two or just one clan. Meanwhile, China has about 
1,000 clans, Korea 214 and Britain 16,000. 


For several decades now, and after the war, a vast movement of clans has 
gathered strength, spontaneously, involving people of the north as well as the 
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south, at home and abroad. A club of family culture has been created under 
the auspices of the Viét nam Organisation of UNESCO. 


This has made it possible to discover unsuspected dimensions of more 
than one family clan such as the Nguyén clan topped by Nguyén Bac from 
the 10'" century. a valorous warrior and statesman who helped Dinh Bo Linh 
put an end to the period of anarchy of the Twelve Warlords before the Dinh 
Royal Dynasty. His family clan is among the most prestigious in Viét Nam. 


2 July 2000 





Ging & name 


Today is a happy day indeed. As husband, father and would be grandfa- 
ther, I have always been regarded as a “good-for-nothing” in my family. And 
now all of a sudden I am given two important assignments. 


Primo, I have to look after the house while my wife and my son will go 
to the local maternity home to wait for the coming of my first grandchild. 
Nothing can be more simple than looking after the house. I only need to keep 
the door firmly shut. 


Secundo, I have to think of a name for the child that is coming. This is a 
more complicated job which, in the tradition of Viet Nam, has always to be 
done either by the father or the paternal grandfather. While in the West, a list 
of saints would be consulted for such an occasion, each Vietnamese family has 
its own rules to observe. rules handed down from generation to generation. 


In the countryside people used to give a child a name as ugly as possible 
because it was believed that a high-sounding name might attract evil spirits. 


The practice can be explained by a high infantile mortality rate because 
by the lack of hygiene and inadequate medical services. Thus a boy would 
be called thang cu (Penis), and a girl, cdi him (Vagina) or con bé (little girl). 
The official name would be given only when the child had reached a certain 
age, old enough to begin schooling or to get married. 


Today, because birth certificates are compulsory, a child must be named 
immediately after it is born, and the name can be that of tree (Ting = Pine, 
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Trtic = Ivory Bamboo), a flower (Citic = Chrysanthemum, Lan = Orchid), a 
fruit (Lé = Pear, Li = Pomegranate), an animal (Ho = Tiger. Loc = Stag). 
an element of nature (T/ity = Water. Lé6i = Thunder, Van = Cloud), a season 
(Xudn = Spring, Thu = Autumn), a wish (Phic = Happiness, Léc = Profit, 
Tho = Longevity), a place (Ha = Ha Noi, Hai = Hai Phong), or quality 
(Diing = Courage. Thién = Goodness, Tric = Uprightness). 

Now you can imagine the difficulties I have choosing for my grandchild 


one or even two names from so many possible combinations. What is more, I 
have to prepare myself for two possibilities: the child may be a boy or a girl. 

Anyway, the choice one makes on such occasion will always reveal a lit- 
tle about oneself because it reflects one’s taste, preference, aspiration, etc. It 
is not an over statement to say in Viét Nam: “Tell me your name and I will 
tell you of what stuff the person who gave it to you is made.” 


May 1992 





Vietnamese names can be veritable Chinese puzzles for the unwary for- 
eigner. Shortening a Western name is simple enough. The French M. Louis 
Simon becomes “Monsieur Simon,” the British Mrs. Elizabeth Hodgkin, 
“Mrs. Hodgkin.” There is no chance for a mistake: you simply use the family 
name, which usually comes last. 


But what is the rule for Vietnamese names like Lé Lam, Tran Van Ba, 
Nguyén Thi Bang Tam? The order of the names is reversed: the family name 
precedes the given name. But in names with more than two syllables, the 
family name may include either the first or the first two syllables, and the 
given name, the last or last two syllables. 


To complicate matters more, a Vietnamese is usually called by his given 
name, and only very exceptionally by his family name. At an international 
conference, the Japanese chairman, wishing to call on a Vietnamese member 
named Nguyén Hitu Phi, called out his family name: “Mr. Nguyén.” Alas, 
Mr. Nguyén Hitu Phd, who is normally addressed as Mr. Phd, paid no atten- 
tion to this call, believing it to be meant for someone else in the audience. 


A Vietnamese name is made up of the name of the family clan (tinh or 
ho) and given name. These two elements may or may not be linked by a mid- 
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dle element. often Thi for a woman and Van for a man.! Thus, in Tran Van 
Ba. Tran is the family name, Ba the given name. and Van the middle element. 
In Nguyén Thi Bang Tam, Nguyén is the family name, Bang Tam the given 
name, and Thi the middle element. In Nguyén Khoa Diéu Héng, Nguyén 
Khoa is the family name. Diéu Hong the given name. 


It is estimated that the total number of clan names is not more than 300, 
the most frequently met being Nguyén.? 


It is the father or grandfather who usually chooses the given name, tak- 
ing his inspiration from the names of plants, flowers, fruits, or animals, or 
such abstract notions as the signs of the zodiac or moral virtues. 


It is forbidden to give the name of the parents, an ancestor, a member of 
the royal family, or a god worshipped by the community. Even speaking such 
names was taboo. In the old days, any candidate in an official examination 
who unwittingly used one of the royal names in his writings was failed and 
severely punished. 


In former times, between birth and death, a Vietnamese might have a 
dozen names. There was no registry office, and a newborn child was not 
immediately given a formal name. It was first called by a nickname. 
Intentionally designating an ugly or obscene object, so as to ward off evil 
spirits: thdng cu (penis). cdi him (vulva), thdng do (the red one).3 


At the age of two or three, he was given a private name (tén tuc), which 
would be used at rites following his eventual death (rén citing com: name to 
invoke the dead to return to accept the offering of rice). 


Depending on circumstances (examinations, marriage), the individual 
adult — often the male in particular — was given an official name (tén bé; 
name recorded in the village registry). In some cases, it was the same as the 
private name. 


People of some distinction would give themselves a pseudonym (tén 
hiéu), usually made up of two classical Chinese ideograms evoking a geo- 
graphical location or a moral quality. For instance, Tan Da, Mount Tan and 
River Da, both located at the place of birth of the poet with that pseudonym; 


1. Thi expresses a wish for abundant offspring; Van, for success at literary examinations. 
2. The Tran kings (1224-1400) ordered all members of the Ly clan — the dynasty 
which preceded the Tran — to change their family name to Nguyén. 

3. Meaning “newborn”. 
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or Bach Van Cu Si, the Hermit at the Cottage of the White Cloud. A literary 
name (tén chit, tén te) was a kind of laudatory comment made up of classi- 
cal Chinese ideograms explaining the content of the official name. 


After his death, a man was given a posthumous name (fén thiy); his pri- 
vate name also became a posthumous name and was taboo for his descen- 
dants (tén /uiy, tén hém). 


In conclusion, let us note that the religious names of Buddhist monks 
begin with the word Thich (phonetic transcription of Sakya), but the short 
names of Buddhist nuns with the word Dam or Diéu. 


May 1995 





Calling names 


cultural studies are in fashion. Even businessmen and professionals 
working in foreign countries want to learn the culture of their hosts in order 
to understand them better. 


The Asian Institute of Technology Centre in Viét Nam (AITCV) organised 
an “Orientation Workshop on Vietnamese Culture” last May for a score of 
Scandinavian experts in Viét Nam. I found the workshop thought-provoking. 


Knowing some specific words greatly improves understanding of the cul- 
ture and thinking of the people who speaks the language. The appellations 
(names or titles) used in Viét Nam when referring to different people illustrate 
this. I will confine myself to one category, concerning lovers and spouses. 


The Vietnamese vocabulary relating to love and tenderness is limited 
compared to French. In ancient Viét Nam, the lover or husband called his 
girlfriend or wife nang (meaning “you”) and was, in tum, called chang 
(meaning “you” also). Chdng and nang are very different from the words 
used in a familiar way in, say, a French family, which carry an aristocratic 
and literary connotation. When a man spoke to his wife, he often referred to 
himself using the word ta (meaning “I”) implying male superiority, while the 
wife called herself thiép (meaning “I’’) to express her submission (thiép also 
means concubine). 


Early this century, in families of some social standing in the towns, the young 
wife called her husband by the pronoun cdu (you), and was called mo (you) in 
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tum. Cau and mg are nouns used as pronouns. Cdu is the boy in the family 
equivalent to “master” in the English language and mo means the master’s wife. 


In the countryside, spouses called each other nha (house, home). 


More affectionate were the appellations minh and nguwéi ta (which means 
“you” and “I’). Literary, minh means the human body, ngwéi ta means peo- 
ple (a coquettish expression that says “I” or “you”). However, after the cou- 
ple had a child, the wife would call her husband “Father of ... (the name of 
the child)” and the wife was called “Mother of...(the name of the child).” 


These appellations show the strong influence of the patriarchal family in 
Vietnamese culture. The lower number of appellations relating to love com- 
pared to more individualistic cultures indicates that in our “Confucianised” 
country, love was not conceived as an end in itself, rather as a means of pro- 
creation to continue the family line. It was French romanticism that introduced 
the notion of “western love” at the beginning of this century. In the twenties 
and thirties, the names became more endearing: the husband (or lover) called 
his wife em (younger sister) and was called anh (elder brother) even if the wife 
was older. 


In Understanding Viét Nam! author Neil.L.Jamisson notes that the fam- 
ily will remain for a long time a fundamental cultural value in Viét Nam, a 
fact that is demonstrated in the Vietnamese use of appellations. This exam- 
ple illustrates the value of the growing popularity of cultural studies. 


If foreigners make the effort to untangle the complexities of their host 
country’s language, they will find the entire culture becomes much easier to 
understand. This can lead to a more rewarding and valuable experience for 
everyone involved. 


4 October 1998 





What's in a name) Taboos 


At the dawn of the 215' century, the century of informatics, many ancient 
taboos still prevail in the daily life of the Vietnamese. Some have actually re- 
surfaced in the wake of a certain spiritual and religious renaissance that has 


1. University of California Press (1993) 
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been taking place for two decades now, a natural social phenomenon after 30 
years of war. 


Let’s take, for instance, the observance of interdicts (kiéng) relating to 
days of ill - omen. The famous scholar of Viét Nam studies Phan Ké Binh 
has enumerated more than 40 of them. 


Thus, many persons still believe in the proverb: 

“Ché di ngay bdy, ché vé ngay ba” 

(Don’t go on the 7", don’t come back on the 3 day of the lunar month — 
including the 17'*, 27", 13", and 23 days). 


Violation of this rule might bring losses for a trader, an accident for the 
drive or traveller, etc. 


Another warning is given in the form a folk song, intended for the trader: 
“Ming ndm, nutoi bén, hai ba, 

Di choi ciing 16 nita la di buén.” 

(Refrain from making a trip on the 5", 148 and 23™ of the lunar month, 
A simple stroll would bring you trouble, to say nothing of a business trip). 


One should not eat the meat of dog, duck, cd mé (a kind of fish) at the 
beginning of the lunar month if one wants to avoid bad luck. During those 
days, the price of these foods is lower at the market. A valuable piece of 
advice to disbelievers! 


Among the various categories of interdicts, one particularly worthy of 
mention is the phonetic taboo of proper nouns. In the family, one should not 
give to the children or grandchildren the name of a close relative in the ear- 
lier generations, especially of a deceased person or an ancestor. Between the 
death of a person and the end of the ritual mourning, out of deference to the 
dead, members of the family must not pronounce his or her name (tén htiv) 
which has been inscribed on the tombstone. 


In my great family, the ancestor of our fourth generation was called 
Truyén. When I was a child, each time I used this word during normal con- 
versation as a verb! my father never failed to call me to order. For instance, 
when I said: “Vua truyén ngéi cho con” (the king abdicates the throne to his 


1. Truyén has many meanings: to communicate, to propagate, to transmit, to spread, etc. 
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son), he urged me to repeat slowly the phrase, replacing the tabooed word 
“truvén” with “troan,” a phonetic deformation making no sense. 


Customs have changed dramatically, notably in the towns. The traditional 
taboo of names has almost disappeared in the family. Young couples are even 
naming their children after the grandfather or grandmother (paternal or mater- 
nal), a normal practice in the West but considered blasphemous in our country. 


The phonetic taboo of the names is linked to their graphic taboo during 
the time they were written in Chinese Han or Vietnamese Ném ideograms. 


According to Ngé Dttc Tho, author of a scholarly book on The interdict- 
ed Characters in Viét Nam Through History, the taboo of characters consti- 
tutes a characteristic of the Chinese script and the Vietnamese ideograms 
inspired by it. This practice was born under the Zhou Dynasty in China in the 
11' century BC. It was expressed in the formula: “Interdiction for a subject 
to write or pronounce directly the names of the principal members of the 
imperial or royal family.” The tabooed characters (chit hiiy) had to be 
expressed otherwise in Viét Nam in eleven ways: blank character (replacing 
the tabooed character with a blank space), use of a substitute, graphic defor- 
mation, addition of strokes and so on. 


In the old regime, the candidates to triennial exams had to know by heart 
all the names tabooed by the reigning dynasty which were posted up at the 
entrance of the candidates’ camp. Any treatise containing an interdicted 
character was considered a lese majesty. The candidate was automatically 
failed and sometimes faced even more serious sanctions. 


13 September 1998 





A rare frmily gethering 


On the 9" day of the first month of the Year of the Tiger (Feb.5, 1998), 
for the first time in forty years, almost all members of the clan met at 116 
Ph6é Hang Bong (Cotton Street), Ha N6i, to celebrate the death anniversary 
of our Forefather of Five Generations. More than one hundred persons were 
present, men and women, young and old, and babies carried in arms. 


This spectacular rally is far from being an isolated incident. It is part of 
a spontaneous movement that dates back fifteen years and which is bringing 
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together not only urban families in Viét Nam but also most families of over- 
seas Vietnamese. 


In 1995, I was able to witness on such gathering among the boat people 
of the Nguyén Tu clan. In 1992, I was present at the ceremony of the “defin- 
itive dwelling”! of the father of the Viét Nam’s circus, Ta Duy Hién. 
Attending the ceremony together with members of the great family were 
some forty people who flew in from Hé Chi Minh City, and a large number 
of villagers. 


In 1994, the International Year of the Family, the Union of Viét Nam 
Clubs of UNESCO founded the UNESCO Club of the family culture which 
was warmly received by the public because it was responding to a real need. 


From a sociological perspective, this phenomenon can be considered a 
defensive reaction of the Vietnamese society against the erosion of its 
ancient values. In fact, the family, a pre-eminently traditional unit, has been 
sapped over the past half century by major upheavals: the revolution in 
1945, the two wars lasting thirty years (1945-1975) which caused the dis- 
persion of families through evacuations, the collectivization of agriculture 
and the agrarian reform, then again the international dispersion of families 
including the boat people, and finally the adoption of the market economy 
and opening to Western systems which extol individualism and the race for 
material pleasures. 


In order to stall the socio-moral crisis, a dark spot of modernization, 
many people set about to bring back to its place of honour the traditional 
family, of which the cult of the ancestors is the touchstone. 


Now, back to the gathering of my family clan, here is what happened on 
that day. 


The five lines issued from our “Ancestor of five generations” were thus 
gathered to celebrate the anniversary of his death and also to meet and rec- 
ognize one another. In fact, during the first Indochina war, a fraction of each 
nuclear family had left for the free zones, while the rest stayed back in the 
area occupied by the French. Due to the partition of the country after Dién 
Bién Phi, some families had gone south and stayed there until 1975 when the 
Americans pulled out of Sai Gon. For four decades, in the wake of great 


1. Second grave of the dead. The dead are first buried in a provisional grave. After 
about three years, the remains are exhumed and buried definitely in another grave. 
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political upheavals and economic difficulties, inter-family relations had 
loosened considerably. 


The reunion of the clan was a moving occasion. Many persons of my gen- 
eration had white hair. Our children had married and had children in their turn. 


In front of the altar of our ancestors lit up by candles and covered with 
a shroud of incense, the chiefs of different branches. of whom I am one, 
dressed in the traditional gauze tunic, officiated the ceremony under the 
direction of clan chief Nguyén Dttc Phong, a retired communist. At the 
sound of a sma!! gong and a tamtam, we presented cult offerings and bowed 
to the spirits of our ancestors. The clan chief then read in a solemn voice 
the invocation: 


“O spirit of our much venerated ancestors, forebears, parents, uncles, aunts: 
Today the 9" day of the First Month of the lunar year Mau Dan, 


On the occasion of the anniversary of the death of our very distinguished 
ancestor Nguyén Van Truyén, 


We, hundred descendants belonging to many generations gathered here 


Pray that you accept our humble offerings: betel, rice wine, tea. pure 
water, incense, flowers and fruits. 


Would you be so kind as to bestow your blessings on your descendants 
and bring us what is good and deliver us from what is bad, and 


Accord to us health, luck and concord.” 


The members of each branch of the clan came up to bow before the altar. 
The clan chief then translated the Chinese ideogrammes engraved on the 
gilded wooden panels above the altar, our and younger generations having 
not learnt this script over too long a time. He particularly stressed the signif- 
icance of this sentence: “From generation to generation, we have passed on 
to our progeny the torch which will shine with an even more glowing light.” 


Our forebearer of five generations together with his brothers, teachers 
and practitioners of oriental medicine left their village Tu Thé (Bac Ninh) to 
settle in Ha N6i at the end of the last century. Until today, these two profes- 
sions honoured by the Confucian ethic, continue to be practiced by a large 
number of members of our family clan. 


22 March 1998 
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A hinterical account 


“This is truly the story of a life. a generation, a family. a society, during 
the most eventful period of Viét Nam's contemporary history!” 


This thought came to me as I turned the last page. 300", of the work in 
Vietnamese Chuyén gia dinh va ngodi doi (Stories of the Family and Society) 
by Bui Trong Liéu published in Paris 2000. Liéu was a pupil of mine at Yén 
M6 secondary school in Ninh Binh in 1949, and many years later he invited 
me to a family dinner in Paris when I first visited France in 1980. 


Though we have not seen each other since, I would have never imagined 
that a scientist like Liéu would give so much time and thought to writing a 
memoir of such a special type. 


Bui Trong Liéu was born into a family of mandarins in 1934, during the 
time of French colonization. In 1950, he was sent to continue his education 
in France. After receiving a doctorate in mathematics there, he married a 
French woman and taught in Paris until his retirement. 


Liéu’s life was throughout very studious and calm. But, more than just a 
personal story. the author has placed his memoirs in a familial, social and 
national context. giving the book a special value as an historical witness. 
This is not a more or less literary memoir, but an account of a life, written in 
a plain and passionless style. 


“I have tried,” writes Liéu, “to write in a serene manner, recording a num- 
ber of facts that 1 know so that the posterity might know part of the experi- 
ences that I have lived.” With sober precision, the work presents facts alone, 
unadorned and without commentary, but full of interest for Vietnamese peo- 
ple of my generation who, like Liéu, have lived through the colonial period, 
the Japanese occupation, and Petainism, the Viét Minh and the 1945 
Revolution, the Democratic Republic of Viét Nam and the two Indochina 
wars, national reunification and the Socialist Republic of Viét Nam, the eco- 
nomic crisis, and the current period of Renovation. 


The book comprises eight chapters, entitled: 1) History of the maternal 
family; 2) My parents and stories about them: 3) The village of my paternal 
family; 4) About my education; 5) About the high school of Thang Long and 
the epigraphical text of a stele: 6) Visits to my native country; 7) Some arti- 
cles written for the press: and 8) Memories of my participation in the activ- 
ities of Vietnamese residents in France. 
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The chapters of the book. all well-researched, describe the origins of the 
author’s maternal family (Liéu traces his ancestors back to the 15th century), 
his paternal family (Liéu traces the Bui line back 10 generations, to the 17" 
century), the village of his paternal family in Ninh Binh, and the evolution of 
the two family lines. The history is filled with portraits, anecdotes, and indis- 
pensable annexes. This book gives us access to previously unpublished infor- 
mation on the protagonists on the Vietnamese scene, including King Duy 
Tan, De Gaulle, Pham Van Déng, H6 Chi Minh, V6 Nguyén Gidp. profes- 
sors Pham Huy Thong, Ta Quang Bitru, Nguyén Manh Tuong, and politicians 
of both camps. The autobiography also gives the reader access to family and 
political secrets, as well as certain questions of conscience faced by a 
Vietnamese resident of Paris. 


Throughout the work, we see examples of the love of the country among 
Vietnamese intellectuals, even those who collaborated with the French colo- 
nial administration. We see former Prime Minister of the pro-French govern- 
ment Tran Van Hitu (1950-52) bow three times in front of the altar to Hé Chi 
Minh in Paris, at the commemoration of the latter’s death in 1969, thus pay- 
ing tribute to a Vietnamese who devoted his life to the cause of national lib- 
eration, world peace and justice. 


Liéu’s father, who served as provincial governor during the French 
colonisation, also kept his Confucian dignity. He chose self-exile in Franze 
soon after the French reconquered Indochina. An intellectual who adopted 
efficacy as a way of life (page 221), Liéu remains profoundly attache to 
Viét Nam and its traditional culture. He practices Sino-Vietnamese calliyra- 
phy and painting on silk, and takes great delight in decribling the customs 
and habits of the country. At a time when Viét Nam was crippled by war and 
subjected to multiple Third World woes, he wanted to make a contribution, 
however small, by promoting the education and training of technical and sci- 
entific cadres. He has helped in the creation of the first private college of 
Thang Long. 

Written without literary ambition, Stories of the Family and Society 
might supply the material for a novel in the French tradition, providing his- 
torical frescoes in the manner of Roger Martin du Gard (The Thibault) or 
G.Duhamel (Chronicles of the Pasquier). 


29 April 2001 
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Traditions and anarchromiums 


It’s now peak time for the “wedding season” — the “season of crimson kakis 
and green rice flakes” which begins in the Eighth Lunar Month. In sharp con- 
trast to the Spartan “New Life” style adopted after the August Revolution of 
1945 and that remained very strong throughout the two wars of resistance, peo- 
ple in both cities and the countryside have converted to very old fashioned 
practices, vying in observing all the four big ceremonies from the old days. 


The first would be an introduction ceremony called Lé xem mdt (Looking at 
the face) conducted after the match-maker has got the agreement of the fiancee’s 
family. The man’s family would make a visit, bringing gifts of tea and areca nuts, 
and the two young people would be allowed to have a brief look at each other. 


Next would come the engagement ceremony (in Vietnamese dn hdi 
which means “asking for marriage”). This time the man’s family would be 
required to bring areca nuts and betel leaves, tea, pork, glutinous rice, and 
even number of glutinous rice cakes (banh day), an equal number of square 
cakes (baénh ching), rice flake cakes, and many other gifts, all wrapped in 
red paper and tied with red-painted bamboo strips and placed in huge red lac- 
quer boxes (qud) carried by people wearing red sashes over their dresses. 
Part of the gifts would be returned (/ai gud) to the fiance’s family for distri- 
bution among relatives in lieu of invitation cards. 


Pending the wedding the fiance would be required to thank his future in- 
laws by bringing séu consisting of fruits in season, new rice, several braces 
of turtle-doves, preserved fruit, confectioneries, tea and so on. The gifts 
would have to be made on all festive occasions (the Lunar New Year, the 
Fifth Day of the Fifth Month, the 15" Day of the Seven Month, the Mid- 


Autumn Festival) as well as on the death anniversaries of her ancestors. 


In some cases the fiance would be asked to live for a certain period with 
his future in-laws in the practice of /am ré (bridegroom in apprenticeship), 
working without pay. 

The Third major ceremony would be for marriage planning (/é cui), to 
take place one year or three years after engagement and preceded by an 
exchange of letters (proposition and affirmative answer written on scarlet 
paper) and of gifts. The fiancee’s family would then set the terms (thdch cui), 
asking for solid gold, jewels, cash, clothes, rice, alcohol, meat and many other 
things, sometimes so much that the other party had to call off everything. 
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The wedding ceremony would be the last major event. The wedding pro- 
cession (dam citoi) would start from the fiance’s house. It would be led by a 
man, respected by the community for his age and his large family. holding 
in front of him a bunch of burning incense sticks, followed by gift bearers, 
relatives and friends. 

The fiancee’s home would then be the scene of TéTo Héng (Offerings to the 
Genius of the Red Thread), a ceremony mainly acted out by the two principals. 

Lé dua dau (Sending-Off for the Bride) would take place the following day, 
with the two families joining in a lavish meal. On the way back, the procession 
would be halted from time to time by a long piece of red thread strung across the 
road by curious crowds and would then have to pay a few sapeks for passage. 

In the evening, another rite would have to be performed. Called gidu tram, 
it consisted in making the bride to share with the bridegroom one hundred 
betel quids and one cup of rivou hop cdn (a cup of alcohol sealing the union). 

Then the woman would prostrate twice before the man, who would return 
the obeisance each time with equal solemnity. 

Post-nupital] rites are no less onerous and I’! spare you the telling, know- 
ing you'll agree that marital happiness is not something one can buy. even 
with all the wealth of the world. 

Much as I appreciate all effort at defending good customs from the 
assault of shrill modernism, I’m strongly against the revival of anachronistic 
practices by upstarts to display their new wealth. 


1992 





Mother and daughter-in-law 


Last week, a tragic-comedy broke the monotony of our humdrum domes- 
tic life. Our daughter-in-law, an eye doctor, brought back from France, where 
she had undergone some refresher training at a Bordeaux Hospital, an elec- 
tric blanket for my wife. It was the product of a well-known firm, and was 
made of non-inflammable modacrylic wool, with a 140 watt heating element. 


When bedtime came, our daughter, following the owner’s manual, made 
meticulous preparations, determined that her mother-in-law should spend an 
ultra-comfortable night. On my wife’s bed, she spread the blanket and 
switched the electricity on. After an hour, it was switched off and she bade 
good night to her mother-in-law. Before leaving the room, she told my wife 
that it would be superfluous to put her thick cotton-padded quilt on top. Her 
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mother did as she was told, confident that the sophisticated blanket would keep 
her warm and comfortable all through the night. Alas. it was a rather cold night 
and as she was reluctant to get up and fetch her quilt. my wife spent a far from 
comfy night. Our daughter-in-law had forgotten a key detail: in our “tropical” 
country. winters, though by no means uniformly mild. are quite short (they are 
even absent in the south), and rooms are not heated. Fashionable gadgets — 
heating pads and the like - may serve to condition the bed but could not 
replace a thick cotton-padded blanket on an unusually cold night! 

When morning came. however, my wife. after relating the incident, gave 
her daughter a pleasant smile and a few kind words. “Don’t trouble your head 
about that, dear,” she said softly, “your thoughtfulness kept my heart warm.” 

In the old Viét Nam, relation between mother and daughter-in-law were 
often strained. Witness these folk saying: 

“Honest cattle-dealers are about as common as loving mothers-in- 
law”...”In the 9'* moon, a daughter-in-law at dinner will reserve all the con- 
volvulus for her mother-in-law,” that vegetable being rather fibrous and 
coarse in that period of the year, etc. 

Whence that situation? Under the feudal regime. life in the extended fam- 
ily was steeped in stern Confucian ethics and rigid rules of conduct. The bride 
was given away by her parents against lavish wedding gifts in cash and kind 
from the groom’s family. A married woman would consequently have to work 
hard to serve her mother-in-laws and pay off the debts they incurred for the 
couple’s marriage. Such a fate would induce her to get her revenge on her own 
daughter-in-law, and that went on down successive generations. The daughter- 
in-law would swallow her tears in silence and her husband would refrain from 
showing any sympathy for her for fear of making matters worse. In extreme 
cases, the young woman could become a nun in a pagoda, or take her own life. 

During the war years, relations between mother and daughter-in-law took 
a turn for the better because of the prevalence of revolutionary ethics and the 
active role of women in combat and the running of the economy, both on the 
family and the national level. 

After the war, the adoption of the market economy and the attendant 
social and economic disturbance born of the quest for profit and personal 
enjoyment, have struck a serious blow to the traditional way of life in the 
extended family. One often sees “Westernized daughters-in-law (ddu tdy) 
make light of and behave badly toward their mother-in-law. Cases found 
shocking by the public are sometimes discussed in the press. 


March 1994 
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Vietnamese youth tnd virginity 


What do Vietnamese youth think of virginity? 


] put this question to two women well placed to enlighten me on this sub- 
ject. One, a former director of a research institute on Vietnamese women, said 
that eight out of ten respondents in a survey said they prized it dearly and that 
all the boys said they prefer to marry virgins. She also cited a survey made last 
month by a women’s magazine in H6 Chi Minh City, which revealed that the 
majority of the girls interviewed object to free sex, they are afraid that if the 
relationship fails, they and they alone have to pay the price, not their partners. 


My second interlocutor. director of a newspaper for women presents a 
different view: “Virginity! There you are again. The girls of today don’t care 
a damn.” To prove her point she gives me the latest figures about young Ha 
N6i single women who have resorted to abortion. 


In fact, these figures do not convey the whole picture in. Viét Nam, espe- 
cially in the countryside where Confucian prudishness as well as the family 
spirit have not lost their grip. 


In spite of the timid introduction of sex education in the programmes of 
secondary schools and the wave of eroticism and sexuality brought by TV, 
movies and western literature especially since the adoption of the renovation 
policy in 1986 (market economy, open door or what have you). virginity 
remains a value respected by society in Viét Nam. 


We are still far behind the statistics concerning sexuality among the 
youth in the West, the French for instance. According to a survey conducted 
in 1994 by INSERM, 82 percent of those in the 15-24 age group had already 
experienced sexual relations (20 percent among the 15 year old, 36 percent 
among the 16 year old, 53 percent among the 17 year old, and 67 percent 
among the 18 year old). Half of the young men and women exchanged their 
first kiss at 14. 


While virginity is not yet an outmoded value in our country, it is nonethe- 
less true that different perspectives have emerged over the past century due 
to acculturation with the West. That is why I strongly doubt that the 
Vietnamese youth understand and approve the concept of virginity as 
expressed by our national poet Nguyén Du (18"" century) in these verses con- 
sidered to be the best in his masterpiece Kiéu: 
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Chit trinh con mét chit nay 


Chang cam cho vitng lai gidy cho tan. 


(Of virginity I have only this little bit left! 
Let’s safeguard it jealously instead of trampling on it.) 


Let us recall that these lines are quoted from Kiéu, a novel of 3,000 vers- 
es which has enchanted generation after generation in Viét Nam. During a 
spring outing, Kiéu, a beautiful girl, virtuous and talented, meets the man of 
her dreams in the person of the student Kim Trong. They fall in love. 
Breaking the Confucian taboo, she dares visit him in secret to vow an eternal 
love for him. That evening, under moonlight: 


Sdng tinh dung dd xiéu xiéu 

Xem trong du yém cé chiéu ld loi 

Thita rdng: “Dime Idy lam choi, 

Dé cho thua hét mét loi dé nao! 

Vé chi mét déa yéu dao, 

Viton héng chi dam ngdn rao chim xanh. 


(Passion swelled in Kim like a surging sea 

A certain licence crept up into his tenderness 

She warned: “Don’t play with our love, 

Come, let me tell you this simple word: 

Fragile is the peach flower, and for the azure bird 

I’ll not bold up the entrance to the garden.) 

V6 chi ép liéu hoa nai, 

Cén than Gt lai dén béi cé khi. 

Why hasten to break the stem and pluck up the flower 
Some day my love will respond to your love. 


Kiéu resists Kim’s advances because she wants to wait until marriage 
would sanctify the act of mating. She cannot, alas, realise her wish. 
Obligated to sell herself to save her father, she goes through fifteen years of 
filth and shame: prostitute, concubine of a merchant, wife of a brigand. 
Many times she attempts suicide. Alone in a house of ill fame. she recalls the 
evening of her first meeting with Kim Trong: 
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Pham tién roi dén tay hen, 
Hodi cong nding giit mua gin voi ai. 
Biét than dén buéc lac lodi, 


Nhi dao tha bé cho ngwoi tinh chung. 


(It’s lost labour trying to keep myself pure, 

When our passion burnt like the sun, aroused like rain, 

Ah, if I had known, I'd have given myself to this downgrade. 
Kim, by you the nectar of the flower would have been collected.) 


.. Tring phiing dit hoa cé khi, 
Than nay théi cé ra gi ma mong. 
Will I see you again, is there any more hope? 


What will remain of my person? 
25 May 1999 





Love wry of timer part 


In the days following Tét, spring festivals are held throughout the coun- 
tryside. Boys and girls organize singing matches, which often lead to happy 
unions. Love songs are tossed back and forth in what are vestiges of ritual 
ceremonies reflecting the interplay of male (yang) and female (yin) princi- 
ples in the universe. 

Below are excepts from songs still dear to the hearts of young farmers in 
the Red River delta: 


From the boy: 
“With you it’s love at first sight, 
Is it the will of heaven? 
/ love you for your pink cheeks 
Your lips that bloom like a flower 
Love strikes a deep root in my heart 
Bred by your deportment, talent and beauty 
Even stones would be moved by them 
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How could a man’s heart offer resistance?” 
From the girl: 
“Tam not after large expanse of fields and ponds 


It's the penbrush and inkslab of a young scholar 
that attract my sympathy 


Tam not after huge granaries bursting with paddy 

I love vou because your smile is so sweet 

I do not crave for a brick house roofed with tiles 

I love you because your parents are gentle and kind 

Please accept this betel quid as a token of love 

Be it too spicy, pungent and sharp or, on the contrary, tasteless 
Whether or not we shall be husband or wife 

Please accept it whole-heartedly, or you'll make me so sad 

I prepare this quid with my own hands 

It’s the betel of wealth and honour 

The betel that unites plum with peach, and ties plum to bamboo 
It’s the betel that binds a virtuous girl to a wise man 

We shall engrave our love in gold 

Compose poetry and drink rice wine together 

We shall strum our guitar and dream in the moonlight 

Let's talk to each other, let me know 

Lf you love me as much as I thought (...) 


Taking my bag with me, | cross the river 

Let Mother call after me, let me bid her adieu 
I love my husband, I must follow him 
Whenever you go, I'll be with you 

Hunger I shall bear, cold I shall endure.” 


January 1995 
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“New Life" { li 


The August Revolution of 1945 that put an end to eight decades of for- 
eign domination also introduced democratic practices. One was the “New 
Model of. Life” which liberated the people from outmoded customs. 


Old wedding rituals, for instance, had ruined many a family in the coun- 
tryside. In the towns, the rich were vying one another in aping Western ways, 
with the result that what they produced was a pitiful, unconvincing imitation. 


Wedding rituals of the old fashion were based on etiquette prescribed by 
12" century Chinese philosopher Zhu Xi in his Van Cong Gia Lé (Family 
Ceremony by Chu Van Cong). The rituals, even reduced to their simplest 
form, still required the observation of many operations — negotiations con- 
ducted with a go-between, exchange of the horoscopes of the man and the 
woman, engagement. the wedding ceremony, the Red Thread Ceremony in 
honour of Old Man of the Moon or the Household Genius, the Second Day 
Visit to the bride’s parents, the due to be paid to the home village of the 
bridegroom, and so on and so forth. 


For the engagement ceremony alone, the bride’s family would demand 
for each member of the clan and each friend a gift consisting of one bdnh 
chung (square cake), or banh day (round cake), one roll of nem (pork pie), 
four areca nuts and four bete! leaves. Then, there would be half of the vil- 
lage to wine and dine on the day of the wedding as a way to repay “debts of 
the month.” 


Those old onerous practices were done away with by the August 
Revolution, and a “New Life Wedding Ceremony” was consecrated by the 
two resistance wars that followed. 


A wedding then would be a simple gathering of parents, friends, and col- 
leagues during which the parents-in-law and, most especially, the represen- 
tatives of the offices, factories or cooperatives where the bride and the bride- 
groom were working, would exhort the couple “not to forget their duties 
towards the Motherland in their new-found happiness.” 


Such “meetings,” though always livened up with music, singing and 
recital of poetry finally became monotonous and unattractive, and some peo- 
ple, after the return of peace, began to turn to a more lively form by drawing 
from both the traditional and the foreign. 
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Whether or not this new form is viable is yet to be seen because the mar- 
riage between the old and the new must be the happy ending of a real love affair. 


November 1992 





Views change on interacial marriage 


Marriages between Vietnamese and foreigners have become common 
here since the 80s. 


Before that they were rare, especially in the north and the central part, 
where Confucian ethics had a strong hold than in the south. 


Further back in time, things were even stricter. Respectable families 
would not accept a foreign person into their circles however distinguished 
that person might be. 

People felt sorry for Princess Huyén Tran (14"" century) for her marriage 
to Cham King Simhavarman III, although the latter actually offered in 
exchange the two present provinces of Quang Tri and Thira Thién-Hué. 

A woman who took a foreigner for a husband would be viewed with dis- 
approbation. She would be called a “Me Tay” (woman married to an 


European), “Me Tau” (woman married to a Chinese), “Me Nhat” (woman 
married to a Japanese), and so on. 


This prejudice could be explained by the fact that such unions were most- 
ly marriages of convenience. 


There was also that natural reaction dictated by popular chauvinism, 
which regarded all those French, Chinese, and Japanese husbands as belong- 
ings to the “races” of cruel conquerors and greedy merchants that had 
brought misfortune to the country. 


The following folk song pokes fun of a widow who made votive offerings 
to her late husband on the occasion of Tét: 


“The Year was at its end; it was the Last Day of the Twelfth Month, 
The widow of a Celestial was offering him money and paper effigy. 


Standing by the river running along the border, 
She looked towards the country of her husband on the other side 
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And called out: “This is for you, my Celestial.” 

And, in the other, an effigy of the deceased 

And threw both into the water. 

The string of sapekes sank to the bottom because it was heavy. 
While the effigy floated on and on because it was light, 

Listen now, good people! 

I[sn'tita rule the world over 


That money carries greater weight than man?” 


Poet Tan Da, who lived in the early part of this century, wrote this piece 
for a blind street-singer: 


“I deplore the fate of your rosy cheeks. 
Tn vour greed for shiny silver 
You've got yourself a black husband.” 


Vi Trong Phung, a satirical novelist, created an unforgettable character, 
Madame Pho Doan. the widow of a French customs officer in colonial times. 


Now after the two Indochina War, ordinary people in Viét Nam have 
come to know more about other countries. National independence has 
strengthened self-confidence and the growing presence of foreign tourists 
and business people have largely done away with ingrained prejudice against 
interracial marriage. What is left may be removed soon by the market econ- 
omy and globalization. 


September 1993 





Pimento, also called hot pepper. is a condiment very popular in Viét Nam, 
especially in the Centre and the South. In Hué, people season rice broth with 
powdered pimento. 


How is that in all hot countries in Asia one likes to seek the piquancy of 
pimento? 


A young friend of mine, a doctor of traditional medicine, gives me this answer. 
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“The universe, macrocosmic and microcosmic, is governed by the male 
(yang) and female (vir) principle. When it is hot outside (yang) the organism 
must secrete the Yin fluids to restore the internal balance. If you take some 
ice (yi) in summer, the body will react by producing the vang. Thus, given 
a brief sensation of freshness. a contrary sensation will follow. So if you take 
some pimento (yung) the organism will react by secreting the viz7 (cold) flu- 
ids which will soothe you after a momentary burning sensation.” 


I give this explanation for its own sake. In reality, one has never seen an 
ice cream vendor idle in summer. 


Back to pimento. Sweet pimento as legume was practically not eaten in 
Viét Nam. Its cultivation here is a recent development. Vietnamese use only 
the strong and fresh pimento or dried and ground pimento as’ condiment. 
There are many varieties: 6t cia ga (pimento spur of cock), df chi thién 
(pimento pointing skyward, or pimento longum), ot chi dia (pimento point- 
ing eathward or pimento annuum), of hat riéu (pepper pimento, very small 
and piquant), of gai (capsicm minimum), of sting bd (ox — horn pimento or 
Indian pepper), ot trén (round pimento) ot vang (yellow pimento or cap- 
sicum frutescens). 


In French, the word “piment” evokes a pungent but agreeable taste. One 
says for instance: the pimento of the adventure, to give pimento to a story. In 
Vietnamese, the word df (pimento) alludes to bitter deception, a sharp vexa- 
tion mingled with anger caused by a blow to self esteem, deep despair. When 
a man meets with a rebuff, he says “cdn phdi or” (to bite into a pimento). A 
student who fails in an examination would say: “Thi khéng dn 6t thé ma cay” 
(I’ve got a burn without taking any pimento). 


Pimento is above all the symbol of female jealousy. This proverb is often 
cited to plead for or explain a jealous wife: 


“Ot nao la ot chang cay, 
Gdi ndo Ia gdi chdng hay ghen chong?” 


(What pimento that does not bite? 
What woman who is not jealous?) 


In Viét Nam, the woman’s envy is incarnated in Hoan Thu, a character in 
the Tale of Kiéu by 18" century poet Nguyén Du. Every Vietnamese knows 
by heart at least some lines. A jealous woman is said to have Hoan Thu’s 
blood in her veins. 
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Kiéu is a young, beautiful and talented woman. She is forced to sacrifice 
her love and sell herself to pay the debts of her family. For fifteen years, she 
leads a life of vicissitude. as prostitute, concubine and wife to a robber. But 
her heart remains untainted. always faithful to her first love. 

Let’s see how Kiéu falls into the hands of a jealous woman. During her 
sojourn at a house of ill fame, she gets acquainted with a rich merchant. Thiic 
Sinh, whose honesty and sincere love she appreciates. She accepts his offer 
that he buys her from brothel and she becomes his concubine. Hoan Thu, 
Thtic Sinh’s wife who lives far from the place, gets wind of the affair. She 
orders her henchmen to kidnap her and submit her to a series of diabolical 
ordeals, thus humiliating both Kiéu and her own husband. Finally, she forces 
her to enter a nunnery. 

Kiéu flees from the pagoda. Fate takes her to a generous robber, who, in 
order to console her, has all her’old tormentors arrested and leaves to her the 
choice of punishment. When Hoan Thu is led before her, Kiéu addresses her 
politely but ironically: 


“Tiéu thu cting c6 bay gid dén day, 

Dan ba dé cé mdy tay.” 

(Madam, there you are, this day arrives at last, 
Women of your stamp there aren’t many.) 
Hoan Thu kowtows and humbly pleads for mercy: 
“Rang toi cluit da dan ba, 

Ghen tuong thi cling nguoi ta thirong tinh. 
Long riéng, riéng ciing kinh yéu 

Chéng chung chua dé ai chiéu cho ai.” 

(I am only a poor little woman 

Is not jealousy common to all women 


I respect and hold you in esteem, 
But to share a husband is a different sacrifice.) 


Taking pity for the fate of Hoan Thu and the fate of women in general, 
Kiéu sets her free. Perhaps the aftertaste of pimento has disappeared from 
Hoan Thu. 

26 September 1999 
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Single parenting. though still a new notion in Viét Nam, is gaining accept- 
ance by the public here. But unlike in the West, where middle-class career 
building and the disintegration of the nuclear family are the main causes, the 
new phenomenon in Viét Nam is only another consequence of war: many 
woinen spent their best years in fighting. thus missing all chances for marriage; 
now, lonely. they desperately want to have just children to warm their hearts. 


“Xin con” (asking for children), therefore. is gaining currency at many 
places. Mrs. Lé Thi Nham Tuyét, a sociologist, recently made a survey of An 
Thiép village. Thai Binh province. and found that of the 85 spinsters there, 
21 had opted for single parenthood. 


Pham Thi Bui, 40, is one of the most determined advocates. She began by 
asking to be relieved of her function in the executive committee of the local 
chapter of the Women’s Union so that she could have more time for herself. 
Her request turned down, Bui took a more direct approach. She invited to tea 
aman she knew and who was father of four daughters, and told him what she 
expected from him. 


The man asked her to become his concubine. That way, he reasoned, she 
could give him a male heir. 

“No.” Bui was adamant. “I just asked you to “give” me a child. If you say 
no, Ill go to another man.” 


Finally, the two came to an agrrement and Bui later gave birth to a boy 
who, now a healthy toddler, is well received by Bui family. 


The survey also showed that all the unmarried mothers and the children 
they had born were approved by public opinion. 


Usually, the initiative came from the women, with or without the assis- 
tance of a go-between, often an older person in the village. 


The message cannot be plainer: “I want a child and I'll give a reward of 
100 kg of paddy for a daughter and 200 kg for a son.” Of course, all such 
arrangements had to be strictly confidential. 


The case study made of An Thiép leads to the following remarks: 


1. Unmarried women in this village and perhaps in many other places 
want to have at least one child, not through adoption but by directly taking 
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part in its procreation. One question arises: Would single parenting degener- 
ate into a new sexual attitude contrary to the traditional behaviour? 


2. Both the big family and the community are in favour of those unfortu- 
nate women and the cildren they have born in unusual circumstances. Still, 
on the educational and emotional plane, one wonders what relations would 
be between the children and the men who have sired them. Invitro fertilisa- 
tion (IVF) seems to be a better solution. 


Anyway the new social phenomenon marks a great leap forward in tradi- 
tional thinking. In the old days, a woman with an illegitimate child would be 
treated with opprobrium. Her head would be shorn and the nape of her neck 
would be plastered with lime. She would even be tied to a raft which would 
then be let to the mercy of wind and water. Her child, needless to say, would 
become an outcast. 


Even after the August Revolution of 1945, and until the early Eighties, to 
be mother without being married remained to be the object of public scorn 
and would often invite administrative sanctions. 

3. Single parenting, while dealing a heavy blow to a Confucian tradition, 
has in fact strengthened it because greater importance is still attached to 
male offspring. 


June 1993 





Bridget Jones meets Confucius 


My friend Lé Thi, a researcher specialising in the area of women and the 
family, has just offered me her latest work entitled. The Life of Single Women 
in Viét Nam. 

She has been careful to acknowledge the limitations of her work. 


“Our knowledge about the life of single women is not great. It cannot 
reflect the situation in the whole country, particularly in the south and cen- 
tral regions of Trung B6 and Nam Bé6, even with regard to typical cases.” 


In spite of her reservations, the questions posed by Lé Thi have a burn- 
ing topical character and an evident social interest. The subject of single 
women remains taboo in a society still heavily influenced by Confucianism. 
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This influence persists, despite the deep upheavals caused by war, the 
Revolution, the policy of renovation and the beginnings of globalisation. 


Her work is based on studies conducted by various organisations in Phi 
Tho, Tuyén Quang, Ha Giang, State-owned farms in Hoa Binh, in villages in 
Séc Son (on the outskirts of Ha Noi), in Thai Nguyén and in particular, in the 
village of Loi in Nghé An Province. 


This village was formed more than two decades ago, in the middle of a 
deserted region. A group of single mothers gathered there to avoid the hos- 
tility and gunfire in their hamlets. 


The celebrity of Loi has since attracted so many journalists, reporters, 
photographers and researchers that a number of Loi’s inhabitants have decid- 
ed to move elsewhere. 


Compared to women in some countries. the lot of Vietnamese women 
appears enviable. Yet, in general, the life of single Vietnamese women is still 
fraught with material difficulties and especially moral suffering. 


Lé Thi supplies us with figures given by the General Statistical Bureau in 1999. 


These numbers show that amongst all singles, the proportion of women 
(including widows, divorcees and separated spouses) is much higher than the 
proportion of men; 84.27 per cent compared to 15.73 per cent. 


The number of widows in towns (87.28 per cent) is higher than in the 
countryside (86.28 per cent). 


Among single women, there are more divorced women in the countryside 
(72.10 per cent) than in towns, and more separated women in towns (72.10 
per cent) than in the countryside (71.55 per cent). 


The percentage of widows is the highest (87 per cent). This can be 
explained by the high number of men who were killed in war. On the other 
hand, many widows do not want to remarry without waiting for a reasonable 
amount of time. While the single life is a normal phenomenon for women in 
Western countries, it is considered abnormal in Viét Nam. 


The single woman’s innermost conscience is afflicted with an absurd 
feeling of sin. There are many factors that influence this occurrence, which 
gravely affects the psychology and social comportment of the woman. 


First, there is the lingering, though weakened, influence of 
Confucianism, especially in the countryside. In this world view, a woman is 
conceived as an instrument of procreation charged with ensuring that the 
family’s lineage will be carried on. A woman without husband and without 
children is tacitly rejected by society. 
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Some social practices are losing ground, however. Widows no longer 
remarry in order to devote themselves to their children and their in-laws: for 
the divorcees it is the children that count (some fear an unhappy remarriage 
and acts of domestic violence are not rare, especially in the countryside). 


Others fear the disdain for “spinsters” of about 26-27 years old in the 
countryside and 30 years old in the towns. A woman of these ages who is still 
without a suitor is considered to be “left on the shelf.” Unmarried mothers 
are held in disregard. The liberal tendencies of western feminism, however, 
have started to gain ground. especially in urban centres. 


Occasionally, it is the passive mentality of single women themselves that 
sustain “backward” ways of thinking. 


Many among them think that their single existence is due to fate. Some 
village cadres explain the occurrence of singles in the countryside by high- 
lighting the extremely reserved attitudes of these women who lack the occa- 
sion to freely contact men. 


In the villages, many girls cannot marry as they wish because of their 
authoritative parents. And there are also victims of war, women working on 
road maintenance projects, and workers at State farms and forest enterprises 
who lack male colleagues. 


Lé Thi concluded her study by saying, “The few women (in towns) who 
choose to be single have stable jobs and are financially independent. They 
are doctors, engineers, journalists, company directors... They live as they 
wish, attached to their professions. 


“But these conditions are not available to the majority of single 
Vietnamese women. They are held captive by multiple worries: the daily 
rice, the dilapidated and leaking roof, the complete absence of electricity. 
For them, remaining single is not voluntary but imposed. They wish that 
their big families (parents and relatives) and their community would extend 
their assistance.” 


A difficult ideological shift must take place so that society and single 
women can put an end to discriminatory Confucian prejudices; this must be 
done along with effective administrative measures. 


11 August 2002 
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The eternal triangle 


The man-wife-lover relationship, through a common subject for literature 
in the West, was rarely talked about in ancient Viét Nam where family ethics 
was firmly governed by Confucianist edicts. One exception was the story of 
Liat Binh and Duong Lé which was made into a very popular Chéo play. 


Luu Binh and Duong Lé were classmates. At one of those examinations 
held every three years Duong Lé. the plodder, passed and made a mandarin. 
Luu Binh, who had devoted himself more to pleasure than to academic pur- 
suit, failed and fell into the clutch of poverty. At the end of his tether, Luu 
Binh came to his friend for help but was received coldly and was given just 
a few bowls of mouldy rice to go with a couple of rotten pickled aubergines. 


Humiliated, he went away. Then luck smiled on him: he ran into a beau- 
tiful young woman, Chau Long, who said she was willing to take care of him 
to give him another chance. Chau Long also made clear that any intimacy 
would be out of the question unless Luu Binh succeeded a the next exams. 


Luu Binh studied very hard and passed but when he came home to break 
the good news to Chau Long, he found to his great disappointment that she 
had left never to return. 


A heart-broken and vengeful Luu Binh went to Duong Lé with the intent 
of giving his old friend a piece of his mind. But he was confounded when he 
came face to face not only with Duong Lé but also with his wife, Chau Long, 
and was told that the humiliating treatment he had been given was designed 
to prick his ego and that Chau Long had come to help him. 


For more than two hundred years in northern Viét Nam, “Luu Binh and 
Duong Lé” had been played to full “courts” — courts because Chéo, a folk 
Opera originating in the delta of the Red River, is normally played not 
indoors but in the open, in the forecourt of a communal house. 


This genre of performance art was first developed in the 11"" century. It 
matured in the 15'" and 16"" centuries to reach its peak in the 17" and 18" 
centuries along-side the emergence of many popular stories written in Ném, 
a demotic script invented to replace the Chinese system of writing. 


Chéo most often depicts the sad fate of women under the feudal system. 
The jokes cracked by the jester echo the populace’s sarcastic laughs at the 
system of mandarins and notables. The language and scenery are symbolic 
and conventional. The mat which serves as the stage can be supposed to be 
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either the ground, the sky, a river or a mountain. The effect of distancing 
(Brecht’s Entfremdung) is produced by the questions and answers exchanged 
between players and spectators. Watching a Chéo play one would think of a 
modern “happening.” In the towns, Chéo has been modernised to better 
adapt itself to the closed space of theatre. 


In the countryside Chéo remains the chief attraction at village festival. 
Men and women, the young and the old will rush to the communal house, 
their hearts aflutter, as soon as the first sounds of the Chéo drum are heard. 


December 1992 





The Vietnamese widow's Lot 


In ancient Vietnamese society, the fate of the widow is the least enviable. 
The life of women was indeed a series of sacrifices prescribed by the 
Confucian rule of the three obeyances (tam tong): “at home obey father; mar- 
ried, obey the husband; after the husband’s death, obey the son”. Violation 
of this rule induced social condemnation and sometimes punishments. 


A widow, even young, had to devote herself entirely to her children. 
Remarriage was not formally forbidden but public sanction was very strict 
on this subject. Any woman guilty of having sexual relations with a man, 
even a bachelor, was expulsed from the marital home and had to pay a fine 
to the village. On the flipside, the royal court awarded a widow who 
remained single and gave a good education to her children granting to her the 
title Tiét hanh kha phong (female virtue which is worth serving as example). 


Because of great socio-economic upheavals caused by a certain western- 
isation of customs brought by the 1945 Revolution and the effects of 30 
years of war, the system of forcible widowship has greatly eased. Yet, an 
investigation conducted in 1999 in some regions shows that the percentage 
of widows not remarried remained very high, especially in the countryside. 


Widows prefer devoting themselves to their children and their parents in 
law, all the more so since they found it not easy to find a husband who could 
take care of their children willingly. 


Among the literary works which praised the “virtuous widow,” one who 
did not remarry, the best known is no doubt Trinh Thit (Virtuous Mouse), 
story in ném (ideographic Vietnamese) in the 18" century which praised 
conjugal fidelity and chided the flatterers strutting in luxury. 
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The principal character is White Mouse, a young widow who remains 
loyal to the memory of her husband and completely devoted to her children. 
One day pursued by a dog, she takes refuge in the palace of the Prime 
Minister. There, she meets the rat who takes advantage of his wife’s absence 
to court White Mouse. But the latter spurns all amorous advances of the rat. 


The rat’s wife returns at the moment when the latter, disappointed, accom- 
panies the virtuous mouse to the door. In a fit of jealousy, the wife makes a 
sense to her husband and even comes to the hole of the White Mouse to heap 
insults on her. The fortuitous arrival of the cat puts an end to the dispute. White 
Mouse scurries off while the offended wife, in her hurried flight falls into a 
pond where she is saved by a student who lectures on conjugal duties. 


Here is how the rat courts White Mouse in hopes of making her his concubine: 


The God of Marriage be praised! 
Yesterday I received a good omen 
Smarting of eves, evening spider 
I immediately consulted a chicken leg, 
The fingers and palms are good omen, 
Heaven in fact has decided our hymen 
These are inimitable signs, 
My spouse won't be back in a few days 
Here that you stray your paces 
You are not one of these disgracious persons 
Sauntering like a sparrow and creeping like a snake 
Just to see you lam sure that you are incomparably loyal... 
Stop your widowship, 
In a new union your life will be blossom 
Bring your kids here, 
Together we will take care of them, 
With me you will have no longer to fear 
Cold or heat, 
You'll find good lodging and food 
This flowery discourse doesn’t move White Mouse who turns a dead ear. 
Widow, she will remain widow. 


4 May 2003 
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During a dinner at the house of a mutual friend, Mr. Francisco Roque, a 
Filipino working for the United Nations Fund for Population Activities 
(UNFPA), spoke to me about the relationships between parents and children. He 
referred to a metaphor used by a certain Lebanese poet which I found excellent: 
the father is a bow which prepares for and starts the flight of the arrow, the child. 
The arrow, once in flight, does not have to depend on the bow any more. 


This set me to ponder about the same relationships in Asia. 


In ancient Viét Nam which adopted the Confuciansist ethics, the “father- 
son” relationship (only males were considered to be fit to uphold the famil- 
ial cult) was one of the three mainstays of social order (tam citong), along- 
side the “king-subject” and “husband-wife” relationships. Filial piety (Aiéi) 
was one of the basic virtues. 


But the Chinese concept of “filial piety” was too mystical for the 
Vietnamese. Children in Chinese Antiquity literally martyrised themselves to 
express their feelings towards their parents, whom they venerated in the same 
manner as the Catholic Church would venerate its saints. In our eyes, what 
they did verged on madness: a child of four would abstain from all food each 
time its father or mother fell ill; a man who, after the death of his father, diet- 
ed for ten full years; a youth who willingly submitted himself to frequent 
unjust beating by his father and step-mother; a 13-year-old girl took her own 
life by drowning herself after crying for seven days for her father who had 
drowned in the same river. Such edifying stories abound in classical literature. 


A French Sinologist, Mr.Donald Holzman, has his own explanation for 
this quasi-religious fanaticism. According to him, the sanctification of par- 
ents, the father in particular, legitimatised by a communal, patriarchal social 
organisation, was a translation of the need for transcendance of the Chinese 
people who, in their Weltanschauung, are more down-to-earth and less prone 
to metaphysics than certain peoples in the West. 


Filial piety was also cultivated by traditional education in Vietnam. Even 
in the period of French colonisation, children’s duty to their parents was the 
subject of the first lessons in the primer for the first grade.! The word of the 


1. Quéc Van Gido Khoa Thu, Lop Déng Au, 8" Edition 1935. 
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father was law to the whole family. Children, whatever their age, would 
always be the possession of their parents. This “possessive” attitude of par- 
ents declined sharply following the August Revolution of 1945 and especial- 
ly during the thirty years of resistance war when civic instruction exalted 
patriotism while giving less stress to familial obligations. Now, with the 
return of peace, individualism, long suppressed, has found an excellent 
breeding ground in the consumer life-style being implanted in the cities. Not 
a few children have abandoned their parents completely. 


Vietnam, with a selective approach, is returning to old moral values, 
without trying to revive the absolute parental authority, which would be 
impossible anyway. It is now believed that parents should be the bow while 
the children, the arrows, should find their own way, while remaining grate- 
ful to the bow that has launched them on their flights. It would be ideal now 
for children to blend the great respect people in the East feel towards their 
parents with the democratic spirit of the West in order to create an affection- 
ate friendship based on mutual understanding and mutual love. 


November 1992 





Ever since the 1945 Revolution, which ended eighty years of colonial sub- 
jugation, traditional cultural values have come into question in Viét Nam. One 
of these is the concept of the traditional family and how it has changed over 
the years. From French influence throughout the years of the American war to 
déi moi (Renovation policy in 1986), changes in and around the country have 
influenced the structure of the family as it is known here, to the point now 
where it is difficult to see examples of traditional Vietnamese family life. 


The economic gains resulting from déi moi have not only upset old fam- 
ily values but have also affected the whole traditional culture based on the 
community (family — village — nation). 


The crisis of the traditional family was lamented by many writers in the 
mid eighties. In 1985 the novel Mua Id rung trong von (Season of dead 
leaves in the garden), Ma Van Khang uses a nostalgic tone. In 1987, Twéng 
vé hiru (Retiring general), by Nguyén Huy Thiép, is a thunder-clap in the 
seemingly calm sky of literature. This short story gives a disquieting image 
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of a society in which a general of the 1945 Revolution finds himself com- 
pletely estranged because society as it exists is not what he thought he had 
been fighting for. He is lost in his own family, among his own children, in 
his own village. 


For more than a decade now, many studies have been conducted to find 
a fundamental understanding of the present state of the Vietnamese family. 


Some conclusions are optimistic. Lé Thi says: “The positive, progressive 
side is the development of the relations based on equality and democracy. The 
family is coming back to its primary functions which for a period were neg- 
lected or discarded. It is not confronted with a crisis but rather is finding itself 
in an impasse, a crumbling. If crisis it is that would be a crisis of maturity.” 


Thi hastens to ask thorny questions on the future of the family: what must 
it preserve from tradition? What values should we adopt among those of the 
modern culture? How to combine the ancient and the modern? And what 
about the role of the individual? 


Other researchers, like Nguyén Tai Thu, are rather pessimistic. 


“The family is facing new problems for various reasons,” says Thu. 
“Quite a few people are feeling that the family no longer offers the most sta- 
ble place to raise and educate their children. Among the rich and powerful, 
the poor and the weak, less and less people enjoy real family happiness. The 
family ties are less and less suitable to prepare the young members to deal 
with social relations.” 


A researcher in Hé Chi Minh City, Nguyén Minh Héa, notes, “The family 
is gradually losing its economic function. In its capacity as a collective unit, 
it has got the functions of a consumer of social products and services. The 
educative function for the children is being shouldered by society. The func- 
tion of protection and that of providing care, on both material and moral 
planes, tended to diminish and is partly replaced by society.” 


The disintegration of the family has worsened. The media regularly 
reports on social phenomena which have grown in the last 30 years: indigna- 
tion of parents, rampant adultery and divorce, ungrateful conduct of children, 
fraternal conflicts because of money, multiplication of juvenile offences. All 
these defects can be traced back to, among other things, the negative effect of 
the market economy (feverish race after profit to satisfy material pleasures) 
and the decline of family morals (excessive cult of the individual). 


In spite of its primordial importance, the family is but one of many 
important traditional values. The question must be set in the general frame- 
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work of culture. In our epoch of globalisation there must be an amalgam of 
eastern and western culture. Concerning the family institution, we ought to 
borrow from the western family its elements of democracy and individuality 
(but not individualism). At the same time, the traditional family must get rid 
of some antiquated concepts (infalllibility of parents, disdain of women, 
patriarchy) and keeps its positive elements (harmony and non conflict of 
generations, justified pride of the family line). Many laudable traditional 
practices still prevail in spite of contemporary upheavals, and it is necessary 
to perpetuate these while embracing new elements to continue the healthy 
existence of the Vietnamese family. 


20 December 1998 





Market economy tnd mdidrrmony 


Since the adoption of the market economy in 1986, there has been a 
marked improvement of the standard of living in Viét Nam coupled with a 
deepening of the gap between rich and poor. 


Economic successes have entailed, among other things, the revival of 
some outdated or wasteful customs and practices, which were discarded as a 
result of social reforms undertaken by the 1945 revolution or simplified and 
pruned down in the course of thirty years of war. 


On that subject, convincing evidence has been supplied by a probe into 
the celebration of weddings in Ha N6i and its rural outskirts (Ha Noi Mdéi, 2 
March 1997). Before the Revolution, the ritual marriage could linger for 
years and bring financial ruin to more than one family. Archaic rites were 
observed in the form prescribed by the Chinese Confucian scholar Zhu Xi 
(12 century). 


Although simplified in Viét Nam, they nonetheless included many oper- 
ations: matchmaking, tallying of data concerning the hours and days of 
births of the bride and bridegroom, formal marriage demand, betrothal, cer- 
emony in honour of the God of the Red Thread, visit to the bride’s parents 
on the day following the marriage, payment of a fee to the village, etc. 


For the betrothal, the bride’s family required gifts for all members of the 
clan, its friends and acquaintances. On the day of the wedding, a banquet had 
to be laid on for almost half the inhabitants of the hamlet. 
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That, without mentioning the practices introduced by snobs aping 
Western etiquette in colonial times. 


The 1945 revolution established the “new life” form for marriage cere- 
monies: in most cases a meeting was held comprising parents, friends and 
colleagues in the course of which the parents and especially representatives 
of the offices, factories or co-operatives of the marriage partners reminded 
them “not to forget their duties to the country.” 


Since the restoration of peace those meetings with civic inspiration have 
gradually disappeared, giving ground for a return to traditional rituals. 


The results of the probe conducted by the Ha Néi Moi newspaper high- 
lighted the combined effect of the old revived customs, the market economy, 
and modern living. 


Of the 400 families (living in the city proper) questioned in March 1995, 
51.8 percent voiced their approval of the rite of tallying the zodiac signs gov- 
ering the ages of the couple before betrothal; 93.9 per cent supported the 
rites of betrothal; 11 per cent the homage to the God of the Red Thread and 
95 percent the homage to the ancestors. 


The former “Wedding Tea” with pastry and cigarettes attended by a few 
dozen persons has now evolved into a true banquet, attended in “suburban 
villages by people of all the hamlets, in the city itself by the colleagues of 
the newlyweds, their relatives, friends and acquaintances.” 


In certain cases, their number may swell to as many as 800-900. 
According to a survey conducted in ten urban and suburban districts, ban- 
quets attended by 600 guests and more are laid on by families of ranking 
officials (58 percent) and traders (35 percent). 


The average family (State employee, peasant) invites three hundred peo- 
ple. Impecunious pensioners and workers invite relatively few people to their 
children’s weddings. 


The desire for pomp also marks weddings of children of ranking officials 
and prosperous merchants. 


For the betrothal ceremony, there is a convoy of pedicabs with golden 
roofs carrying people bedecked with jewels and bearing many offerings. For 
the marriage, a video film is shot to show a motorcake with outriders, which 
often leads to traffic jams, all the more so as in the season of marriages there 
may be as many as 200-300 weddings per day in the city. 


Such marriages marked by ostentation account for 86.1 percent in the 
four urban districts and 86 percent in the five suburban districts. 
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Banquets held on the occasion of weddings in plush restaurants are in 
return for invitations received previously in similar events and tend to be 
assessed in business terms. One takes care to invite all by whom one has 
been previously invited. 


The guest must abide a tacit rule: he is expected to give his host a gift in 
cash (an envelope containing VND50,000-100,000 or more — one-third or 
one-fourth of the monthly salary of the average State employee). It would be 
a real disaster for a man to receive three or four invitations in the same 
month - this is the opinion of 88.2 percent of the people questioned. 


When the wedding is over, the host will draw a balance-sheet to see if he 
has made a profit or suffered a loss. Generally, it will show a profit, because 
he has taken care to invite as many guests as possible. 


May 1997 





Diverce a1 seen in a dithict of Ha Nai 


Successive social upheavals — the August 1945 revolution with its demo- 
cratic ideas, the ensuing thirty years of war, the influence of the countries of 
Eastern Europe through the return home of contractual workers there, the 
adoption of the free market economy and the opening of the country to the 
West — have deeply changed the values of the traditional family. Because of 
this, divorce has shown a steep increase. 


Let us look for, at the figures recorded in Hai Ba Trung, one of the four 
major districts of the city of Ha N6i. In the period from 1987 to 1995, in a 
population of around 300,000, out of an yearly average of 2,200 — 3,000 mar- 
riages about 400 — 500 ended with a (judicial) divorce, i.e. two divorces for 
every ten marriages (France: 1 for every ten; USA: 3 for every ten). An 
alarming rate for a country where matrimonial ties have been regarded as 
sacred for millennia. 

Here is the breakdown of causes for divorce over the last nine years, 
according to the people’s courts: 

- Incompatibility of character: 39.6 percent 

- Adultery: 17.5 percent 

- Bad treatment of the wife: 16.2 percent 
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- Family dissensions: 11.3 percent 


- One of the partners (the husband mostly) takes to drinking or gambling: 
11.3 percent 


- Economic difficulties: 2.8 percent 
- Illness or infertility: 2.4 percent! 


What conclusions draw from the above? In the condition of Viét Nam, in 
full effervescence since the adoption of the free market economy, the rat race 
and the pursuit of money are in a hectic state; and yet the percentage of 
divorces born of economic difficulties is only 2.8 percent. Most divorces 
(nearly 40 percent) have stemmed from incompatility of character. This, I 
believe, is rooted in the nature of the institution of marriage and the difficult 
relationships at all times between man and wife. 


The other causes of divorce should be viewed in relation to the situation 
of the wife and the family in the old family marked by Confucianism: rule 
of the father, the husband, the male member of the family, who alone could 
bear the responsibility of ancestor worship. 


Divorce for whatever reason was rarely initiated by the wife. The hus- 
band had the right not only to sue for divorce but also to repudiate her for 
one of the following seven reasons: 1. Infertility, 2. Lechery, 3. Failure to 
perform her duties to her parents-in-law, 4. Malevolent gossip, 5. Theft, 6. 
Jealousy, 7. Infirmity. 


However, repudiation was not possible in three cases: 


1. The wife had been in mourning for her father or mother-in-law for the 
required period of three years (in other words, she had been a great 
help to her husband in the performance of his filial duties) 

2. The husband had become rich since their marriage (i.e. the wife had 
greatly contributed to his prosperity) 


3. The wife would be deprived of all means of support if she was repudiated. 


At present, the Law on Marriage and the Family ensures to the wife 
equality of rights with her husband, especially the right to ask for a divorce. 


Let us come back to the divorce cases in Hai Ba Trung district. The figure 
of 17.5 percent (almost 20 percent) of divorces because of adultery would be 
inconceivable in the old society, especially with regard to the wife. The hus- 
band did not need to engage in adultery for he was entitled to polygamy. A 


1. Dai Doan Keét bi-weekly, 12 January 1996 
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proverb said he could have, if he so wished, “seven concubines and five 
wives.” On the contrary, the adulterous wife was subjected to inhuman tor- 
tures, physical and mental. She would be marched through the village with the 
back of her neck razed and smeared with slaked lime (got gdv bdéi vdi) fol- 
lowed by hordes of jeering children. There is a story that in 1930, under the 
French colonial administration, a French police chief gave the permission that 
an adulterous wife be marched along the neck, on which an accompanying 
man would bang to attract public attention. The punishment which consisted 
in exposing her on raft built with banana trunks was also a horrid one: the 
woman was tightly bound in a sitting position and dressed as though abcut to 
be buried. In front of her was a tray with some rice and food, a teapot, and a 
betel box. The raft was left to go adrift in the river, and along its way, no one 
would dare to give a helping hand to the victim, lest the “contagion of adul- 
tery” would affect his own community. An “adulterous” widow would also be 
punished. Young widows were encouraged to observe strict chastity. 


Things have changed a great deal, particularly over the last decade. 
Adultery is no longer a rare phenomenon, especially among the urban youth, 
and is none of the major causes of divorce. Other causes are vestiges of the 
feudal family. Bad treatment of the wife is 16.2 percent. Wife beating is still 
fairly frequent in the countryside and suburban villages. In some cases, the 
wife would be bullied by her mother-in-law with the help of the husband to 
such an extent that she might take her own life. There are cases in which the 
wives try to get rid of their husbands who are incorrigible drunkards or gam- 
blers (11.3 percent). 


Such is the picture of divorce in a district of the capital city. Does it reflect 
the situation in the country at large? In any case, it is a sign of the times. 


February 1996 





The Vi 1 fad ord “We” 


Sociologists have tried to attribute the “Japanese Miracle” to the Japanese 
sense of community. 


A similar approach has often been resorted to in explaining the success 
of the Vietnamese in defending their country from foreign aggression. 
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To really understand this Vietnamese sense of community we should 
have an idea of the very strong socio-affective ties binding the “I” to the 
“We”, the individual to the community, big or small. The origins of such ties 
may be traced back to the formation of the nation and the beginning of the 
country’s statehood. 


Vietnam, lying in the heart of Southeast Asia, developed its own mode of 
life and its own culture as early as the Bronze Age and before it was exposed 
to Chinese and Indian influences. 


The Vietnamese nation was formed through the sporadic multiplication 
of villages (lang, xd), those political, social and economic units where a tra- 
ditional solidarity was forged through successive struggles against natural 
elements and foreign aggression. 


This strong solidarity may be best illustrated by two legends: the annual 
battles waged by the Son Tinh (The God of Mountain) and all his followers 
against Thiy Tinh (The God of Water), and the battle conducted by Thanh 
Gidéng, the wonder boy that grew overnight into a giant to lead the army vic- 
toriously against the An 


This sense of community is also expressed in the Vietnamese language. 
There is no word for the general “I”. The first person, singular, cannot be 
expressed uniformly but must vary to suit different relations the speaker may 
have with other people-equals, parents, children, older or younger persons, 
persons of different social conditions. 

The same pronoun Ta may signify “I” or “We” depending on the context. 
The interrogative pronoun Ai may mean “T”, “You” (singular or plural), “He” 
or “She”, “They” as well as “Him” and “Her” and “Them”, with a hint of ten- 
derness, melancholy or mild reproach. Consider this distich: 


“Ai di mudn ddm non séng 
Dé ai chita chat sdu dong voi day?” 


Literally: Who has gone so far away, over mountain and rivers, 
Leaving who alone with all the sorrows 

(You have gone so far away, over mountains and rivers, 
Leaving me alone with all my sorrows) 


September 1993 
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The cada generation 


Quite a large number of Vietnamese youth, especially children of the 
well-off townsfolk, are dazzled by the Hondas, Canons, Sonys, Toyotas, etc. 
They think that Japan is a country of milk and honey by God’s grace. They 
don’t know how much sweat and tears, intelligence and energy the Japanese 
have spent to reach their present living standards. 


In the country of the Rising Sun, there is a section of pleasure-seeking 
youth who have forgotten the hard past of their elders, their fathers and 
grandfathers. Some sociologists make a distinction between two generations: 
that of the ants and the other of the cicadas. The first had tasted the bitter- 
ness of war, the shame of defeats, the austerity of the years of reconstruction. 
They do not ask for much. The second generation has grown up in the pros- 
perity and abundance of the sixties, they crave enjoyment, and are very 
demanding, for instance in the matter of consumer goods. For the first gen- 
eration, to have beer to drink is already much, whatever the beer. The second 
asks for a whole range to meet different tastes. 


According to The Economist, “people have invented the word Sinjiruit 
(New Race) to designate a section of the youth born after 1960. Tall, they 
like to quarrel in the streets, sometimes manhandle their teachers. The over- 
fifty-year-old complain of their cheekiness. A survey made in some schools 
in Tokyo shows that 22 percent of the boys and 23 percent of the girls 
between 15 and 18 drink alcohol. The young generation want that work be 
accompanied with pleasure. They love luxury goods, going to posh restau- 
rants and want more rest.” (5 December 1987). 


Ogi Maoki, a woman teacher, notes that egotism is developing among 
even the kids: “There are pupils in my third form who live in houses only 50 
to 100m apart. But when I ask one of them to take a lesson to his absent mate, 
he says he does not know the latter’s address. Hardly back from school, the 
child must rush to a complementary class or go to learn the piano.” 


The children grow up in an atmosphere of computers and electronic games. 


Obsessed by the numbers, figures and signs, they roam the streets less, 
are engrossed in science fiction, and have less real human contacts. They 
leave behind too soon their true childhood, that of fairy tales, dream and 
poetic imagination. Traditional courtesy and politeness dim out. 
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Such is the generation of the Japanese cicadas. In Viét Nam. what have 
they become and from when have they shown up? It seems to me that the gen- 
eration of the ant grandparents, is now between 40 and 50 years old. They have 
gone through the American war and have in general two children (since family 
planning is obligatory). 


The cicada generation, born after the return of peace in 1975, comprises 
those of less than 20 years. They don’t know the suffering of war, the priva- 
tions of long years of the regime of rationing cards. The policy of renewal 
(1986) has brought about relative well-being and a glut, especially in foreign 
articles destined for the consumer society — fridges, TVs, music systems, 
Hondas, western milk products, etc. 


Vietnamese and Japanese cicadas have many points in common: the thirst 
for enjoyment, lack of community sense, little respect for the traditions, 
obsession with machines and electronics. Why such a state in Viét Nam? The 
problem is too complex to be dealt with a single article. 


Allow me to raise only a point: the education of the cicadas by the ants. 
Anxious of sparing their children the hardship and privations which they had 
suffered during their childhood, the ants spend without counting to give their 
children a comfortable life through “sophisticated” food like imported milk 
products and vitamin candies, modern conveniences like fridges, TVs, motor- 
bikes and an over-crammed education tasks and lessons all days, special cours- 
es in many subjects, and in many cases, no Sunday. Thus they turn out to be 
chips of the same block, more or less egoistic, unadapted, without character. 


A last remark. The Japanese cicada can at least justify themselves: the 
consumer society is their society, it is the product of the post-industrial econ- 
omy of their country whereas the Vietnamese cicadas live in a country of the 
Third World which is far from becoming a consumerist society. They must 
temper themselves much more for a future which will not be an easy one. 


27 June 1999 





The meaning of bappinen 


European and American friends often ask me the meaning of the 
ideogram #8 embroidered on silk shawls or blouses or engraved on silver 
medals at gift shops in the old quarter. 
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The Chinese character, pronounced “fu” in Chinese and “fook” (Piitic) 
in Vietnamese, besides “happiness” also means “chance,” “fortune,” 
“good luck” coming from the heaven or stemming from the virtue of one’s 
ancestors. 


It expresses a concept of happiness common to all Confucian societies (of 
China, Korea, Japan and Viét Nam) and is part of a culture marked by the 
predominance of wet-rice cultures with a peasant and patriarchal character. 


One may note that the figure at the lower right corner of the ideogram 
represents a chessboard-like area of rice fields: didn’t happiness consist pri- 
marily in ownership of land? 


Over the centuries, the notion of happiness has taken on several variants. 


It includes five components: wealth. longevity, honors, peace, tranquilli- 
ty which might switch to wealth, longevity, calmness and tranquillity, the 
love of virtue, and a natural painless death, depending on compound nouns 
formed with the element of “happiness.” It may be embodied in three divini- 
ties represented in folk drawings or porcelain statuettes: Happiness, carrying 
in his arms a child, the latest-born in his long line of descendants; Wealth, a 
mandarin onto whom favours are poured by the king and gifts presented 
from the people; and Longevity, an old man with a healthy complexion and 
a white beard holding the peach of the immortals in his palm. These figures 
are called the Three Abudances (Tam Da). 


The character “happiness” is often associated with the image of a bat 
because the name of this animal is pronounced in the same way. This had 
given rise to a frequent decorative motif in Chinese and Vietnamese art: carv- 
ing and drawings representing bats are expressions of desire for happiness. 


Morality plays an important role in Confucian societies. Thus, the word 
“happiness” soon took on a moral connotation. Doing good brings “happi- 
ness” not only to oneself but also to one’s descendants. This semantic evo- 
lution of the concept no doubt stems from the influence of Buddhism. 
Buddhists say “to do happiness” to express the idea of charity. A beggar ask- 
ing for alms will entreat people to “do happiness.” The notion of moral virtue 
is grafted on that of happiness, hence the expressions “happiness and virtue” 
and “happiness inherited from virtuous parents.” (Phiic Dic). 


My former philosophy teacher indulged in talking about transcendental 
virtue, a kind of magic force. He noted: “Magic force, chance, wealth, virtue 
— the semantic evolution of “happiness” is not without similarity to that 
found in certain Indogermanic languages. A similar transformation has like- 
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wise provided the Sanscrit word “karma” with the moral connotation it 
acquired in Buddhism.! 


January 1995 


Ver, but what comes next) 





Since the end of matriarchy, progressive people have never ceased to fight 
for women’s equality with men. 


Once this objective is achieved, you may think that the female sex will 
have no further demands. 


But things are not so simple. 


Hanne-Vibeke Holst, 40, a Danish writer and journalist discusses the 
case of women in her country who constitute a paradox on this subject. 


Danish women have ostensibly achieved equality with men, but Holst 
says they are increasingly suffering from frustration and dissatisfaction. 


For there is also a list of negatives reflecting the price they have paid for 
their proud equality.2 Why is that? 

Holst begins by summing up the gains of Danish women of her genera- 
tion, “We have in fact achieved what we wanted and gained the objectives 
we were fighting for. 

“We can work outside the home, we get equal pay, a fair distribution of 
jobs between men and women, free abortion, child care institutions and 
maternity leave for men. 

“Indeed, we have even produced a completely new race of young men 
who can prepare food and look after children and who consider themselves 
to be neo-feminists. 


1. Pierre Foulon, Printemps et automne, Rhapsodie Tonkinoise, HA Ndi 1940. 
2. The little Mermaid (Editorial of Women in Denmark published by the Department of 
Information of the Royal Danish Ministry of Foreign Affairs — 1995) 
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“This sounds like utopia, and so it is. We live in peace and freedom in 
one of the few corners of the world where everyone has enough to eat and 
poverty is determined in relation to the number of colour televisions in the 
household. “Women can walk topless on the beach and wear a wonder bra 
under their suit, they can rush around on skateboards or ride motorbikes, 
smoke cigars and drink whisky and soda. They can marry or live a single life, 
have children, or not have children.” 


But Holst recounts a list of negatives that have emerged in this new society. 


Suicide, sickness, divorce, stress. And then the bad conscience. Bad con- 
science of the children who have had their childhood institutionalized. Bad 
conscience of the husband who is not sufficiently wanted. Bad conscience 
towards life and the dreams that simply ebb away in the rush of everyday life. 


The sad thing, the author goes on, is that modern women must bear these 
frustrations alone. The ardent feminist combat which united women in the 
long decades ended victoriously with a real equality of sexes. Now there is 
no reason to carry on. As a result, women are left to themselves, each alone 
with her individual problems. 


But Danish women have not been alone. They shared thoughts and feelings 
with tens of thousands of others when parental leave was introduced in 1994. 


Under this legislation, parents can have a one year’s leave for every child 
under nine years old. Mothers streamed home in their thousands. Midwives, 
nurses, journalists, lawyers, doctors, seamstresses and teachers — they all 
abandoned what they had in the way of career options to return home and 
devote themselves to maternal duties and rekindling the home fires that had 
otherwise almost gone out. 


Danish women have proved that they can perfectly well be like men. They 
can fight their way to top jobs in politics and business. But they don’t want to. 


They want to have time to think, to have their third child and to wonder 
whether the masculine model should really determine the direction their 
lives take. 


Holst’s ideas seem to be in direct contravention of the ideals of the fem- 
inist movement since the 15" century. 


But as Simone de Beauvoir argues in her book Le Deuxiéme Sexe (1949), 
femininity is just a myth. The limitations of women are not natural but result 
from laws and customs. She maintains that only complete equality of sexes 
will bring about freedom for women. 
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I had an occasion to discuss the problem raised by Holst recently with 
two women, an American writer and a French doctor. Both said that in their 
countries the fight of classic feminism had not ended and that only privileged 
women could afford the conditions enjoyed by Danish women. 


In Viét Nam, for all the progress of feminism. we still don’t enjoy gender 
equality. Perhaps it is a hangover from the pervasive Confucian moral system, 
but we still have a way to travel before we reach a truly equal society. 


3 December 2000 





Rejuvenation of the Vietnamere 


Foreign observers who have known Viét Nam since before the 
Revolution of August 1945 may easily discern a sociological phenomenon — 
the rejuvenation of the people here. I mean rejuvenation in behaviour and its 
impact on individual and social psychology. 


In the old traditional society highly hierarchized by the Confucianist patriar- 
chal ethics, one would feel old at forty. I remember that King Khai Dinh cele- 
brated his “longevity” when he was only forty years old although the rite was 
reserved only for people of fifty or sixty. In fact, the title of “Supreme Longevity” 
‘is conferred on men when they reach their seventieth or eightieth birthday. The 
famous Chinese poet To Fo considered septuagenarians to be very rare. 


But septuagenarians are no longer rare birds in Viét Nam today, despite 
thirty years of war. 


In the old days, people tried to look old because the old were venerated. 
Old villagers were treated with deference: at the communal house they were 
entitled to a seat on the “superior mat”; at home their words were law. They 
were called upon to preside over festivals, ceremonies and weddings. 


Grandparents and parents, when the time came to celebrate their longevi- 
ty, would be dressed in purple. Their children, after offerings had been made 
to the village guardian spirit and the family’s ancestors, would prostrate at 
their feet two times and a half, and guests would be wined and dined for two 
or three days. Some villages would give a special spring party called Yén Lao 
to all people aged sixty and above. The event was complete with a procession 
round the village with the participation of all the villagers. 
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All that has changed since 1945. The first change took place in forms of 
address: with the exception of special cases (President H6 Chi Minh was 
called “Uncle”), one no longer used dng (mister), ba (madame), bdc (uncle, 
aunt), cu’ (venerable mister, venerable madame) and other “old-fashioned” 
titles but would address one another as ani (brother), chi (sister) or déng chi 
(comrade). Age and class distinction. first eliminated by revolution, was 
completely done away with during the war in the army, in the civil service, 
at home and in society as a whole. 

Now, even on the wrong side of sixty, one feels much younger in spirit 
than one’s parents and grandparents would feel at the same age. One thing, 
however, is to be deplored: young people may sometimes go to far by adopt- 
ing an egalitarian attitude towards their elders. 


July 1992 





The pleaume of converting 


Man, a specifically social animal, has the need to communicate with his 
peers through words. 


Let us recall the symbolic story of King Midas of Phrygie who, having 
ears like those of an ass, hid his disgrace under a tiara. His barber was made 
to vow, with the threat of the death penalty, to keep silent. 


After some time, unable to bear this forced silence any longer, the bar- 
ber dug a hole in the desert and confided his secret to the earth. But the 


reeds which grew there passed the news on to the winds: “Midas has ears 
of an ass.” 


The barber was eventually executed. 
Fortunately, we do not always have to wall ourselves up in a weighty silence. 


“Conversation is the last flower of civilisation,” remarked the American 
philosopher of transcendentalism. R. W. Emerson. According to O. Henry, 
one should ‘tadd some raisins of conversation” to “the tasteless dough of 
existence.” We can learn many things, since making “a simple conversation 
over the table with a wise man is better than ten years of study with books” 
(H. W. Longfellow). 
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Conversation. however, is a game that demands a certain intuitive appre- 
ciation that is both spontaneous and delicate. It requires us to say or not to 
say something; it requires us to do or to avoid doing something. 


In Viét Nam, our ancient men of letters scrupulously observed this rule, 
sometimes a bit too ceremoniously. They spoke slowly and waited for their 
opponents to finish their sentences while listening attentively. 


Yet since the mass acceptance of gulping draught beer has emerged in the 
last 15 years or so, the younger generation no longer has any reserve. At the 
refreshment bars which have mushroomed on every street corner, people 
squeeze around small tables, squabbling, gesticulating and not talking, while 
emptying glass after glass. 


By the way, it is perhaps useful to recall what the Japanese poet Kenko (14!h 
century) said about how to choose a partner for conversation and how to talk. 


“Tt is a real pleasure to talk in all intimacy with someone very close, to 
talk without reserve on things worthy of interest. or on fugitive subjects of 
this world. Alas, there are not many such men. Not that you desire a com- 
panion who sits before you without saying a word of contradiction — which 
would be like sitting alone. Much better than hours of solitude is the compa- 
ny of someone who listens attentively to your points of view, who voices 
some disagreement and reasoning, ‘Yes, that’s it but...’ or ‘For that reason...’ 
‘Such is the case...’ 


“For those who do not think like you or those who relish in argument, one 
can only talk of things of passing interest, since it is true that there should 
not be a profound pit between bosom friends”. 


To have pleasure in conversation, interminable talking must be avoided. 
“A bore is a person who talks when you wish him to listen.” 


J. Billings did not care how much a man talked if he could only say it in 
a few words. According to O.W. Holmes, “Little-minded people’s thoughts 
move in such small circles that five minutes of conversation gives you an arc 
long enough to determine their whole curve.” 


Also this, “You may talk of all subjects save one, namely, your maladies” 
(R.W. Emerson). 


In the conversation, the “self ego” must be obliterated. 


“Years ago I tried to top everybody but I don’t anymore. I realised it was 
killing conversation. When you are always trying for a topper you aren’t 
really listening. It ruins communication.” (Groucho Marx). 
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La Bruyére is of the same opinion, “The spirit of conversation consists 
less in showing what you know, than in getting others to show their knowl- 
edge; he who comes out of the conversation with you content of himself, of 
his spirit. will be content of you absolutely!” 


There must be certain taste of bitterness to infuse some spirit into conver- 
sation: “Conversation is like lettuce: it must be fresh and crisp and so 
sparkling that you scarcely notice the bitter in it.” 


Conversation between men and women has a particular flavour. My pro- 
fessor of philosophy P. Foulon at the Ha N6i Protectorate Lyceum said: 
“Conversation with men is the pretext to smoke and drink. With women, it 
is the pretext to look them in their eyes.” 


For A.B.Alcott, “Debate is masculine, conversation is feminine.” 


Saint Evremond summed up his experience, “The first merit, beside 
ladies, is to love; the second is to enter into the confidence of their inclina- 
tions; the third is to ingeniously bring into effect all their niceties... in con- 
versation with them, don’t ever make them indifferent - their soul is the 
enemy of this languor.” 


Let us also note what Madeleine de Scudéry has recommended to lovers, 
“There is no conversation more annoying than that of a lover who has noth- 
ing to desire, nor anything to complain.” 


28 July 2002 





Teacher and student 


The other day I received a letter sent from California by Mr. X, a colonel 
in the former Sai Gon Army. He said he was a student of mine more than forty 
years before, at the beginning of the First Indochina War, when I was teach- 
ing at a school which had been moved from Nam Dinh to the countryside. 


Mr. X recalled a class in English I gave in a dilapidated parish church one 
rainy afternoon. The lesson was The Arrow and the Song, a poem by 
Longfellow which speaks about an arrow and a song that may be found by 
chance on an oak or in a friendly heart long after the arrow has made its 
flight in the air. 
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Another student of the same course, a professor of literature who went to 
the United States after the liberation of Sai Gon in 1975, confided to me: “Of 
all human sentiments. the one that binds a student to his teacher is the most 
tender, most durable.” 


True, this is a tradition in Viét Nam. Now, after more than thirty years of 
war, despite ideological differences. teachers and students from two sides of 
the barricade are extending their hands to each other in the spirit of national 
reconciliation. 


Confucian ethics which exerts a strong influence on the Vietnamese 
maintains that “teacher-student relationship” constitutes one of the “three 
principal social ties” (tam ciong) and that it even transcends “father-son 
relationship.” A teacher in the old days would command greater respect than 
a father did because he was one’s spiritual father. 


In Viét Nam, a school instructor, who taught the Chinese characters, was 
regarded as a country intellectual. He might be a candidate who had failed in 
one of those triennual literary examinations, or who had passed and had 
received but a modest title. Or he might be a retiied mandarin. The teacher 
would give classes at his home or at the house of one of his students. He 
would not take money, his belief being that teaching was something very 
sacred, but would only accept board and lodging provided by the parents and 
the care given him and his family by the student body, which was also respon- 
sible for his worship after his death. Former students, even those who had 
become powerful men, would have to keep their heads bowed in his presence. 


It goes without saying that such a teacher would have to be a model of 
wisdom, erudition and moral uprightness. Typical of this moral rectitude and 
intellectual probity was Chu Van An in the 14'" century who had the rare 
courage to petition to the king demanding capital punishments to seven 
fawning mandarins. 


The veneration of teachers was maintained even under French colonisa- 
tion, though with less zeal because of the influence of new ideas from the 
West. One lesson in Quéc Van Gido Khoa Thu — Lép Déng Au (First Grade 
Reader) says how Lazare Carnot, a man with many military exploits, one day 
made a surprise visit to his former teacher at the same humble village school. 


The August Revolution of 1945 brought democracy to school. First 
through forms of address: students were asked to call their teacher “Anh” 
(Elder Brother) or “Ch” (Elder Sister). Later, through the long years of war 
accompanied by big changes in economy and society, the “teacher-student 
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relationship” deteriorated a great deal. Now, efforts are being made for a 
return to tradition. First, again, through forms of address. It is now “Thay” 
(Master) or “C6” (Mistress) instead of “Anh” or “Chi.” Still, the ideal would 
be to combine respect and love. 


February 1993 





] Modermirime thadition 


A symposium was held in July on the work of the late Duong Quang 
Ham — an expert on Vietnamese Literature who died in action in 1946 in the 
early stages of the First Indochina War. 


It commemorated his 95" birth anniversary — he was born in 1898 — and 
it brought back fond memories of a teacher I greatly admired. 


His erudition, dignity, and above all, the integrity he showed under the 
regime of French colonisation, when he was teaching French and Vietnamese 
at the Lycée du Protectorat in Ha N6i was an example for many of us. 


I also thought of other men who, like him, had belonged to the generation 
of “modernist” traditional letters that witnessed the establishment of the 
colonial administration. 


Those people were the product of absolute monarchy in Viét Nam (10! — 
19'" century) which, in the 11'* century, founded the first university — the 
Temple of Literature in Ha Noi — and instituted a full-blown system of exam- 
inations to recruit professional administrators to take over most of the impor- 
tant functions until then performed by members of the aristocracy. 


Feudal education focused on morality, philosophy and belles letters. 
From the 15" century, greater stress was laid on the Confucianist in junction 
for absolute loyalty to the monarchy. 


When the country was conquered by the French by the end of the 19" 
century, patriotic scholars rallied to the Can Vong (Save the King) move- 
ment, the king being to them the symbol of the country. 


The royalist cause disintegrated at the turn of the century. Other patriot- 
ic movements were then launched by old-school scholars who had turned 
“modernists” — Phan Boi Chau with his anti-imperialist stand, Phan Chu 
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Trinh who tried to win support from democratic forces in France for an ant- 
feudal struggle, and H6é Chi Minh who put the anti-imperial struggle in the 
broader contest of internationalism and finally succeeded in ridding the 
country of colonialist domination through the August Revolution of 1945. 


Meanwhile, many of those “modernists” who were not directly engaged in 
revolutionary activities were obliged to work in the colonial administration 
without departing from their patriotic stance. One such staunch patriot was my 
Lycée teacher, whose father and brother were exiled to Poulo Condor Island. 


Duong Quang Ham devoted himself to the teaching of the mother tongue 
and vernacular literature. He put up a one-man cultural battle by writing 
“Fundamental History of Vietnamese Literature.” 


The book. published in 1943 under strict censorship, is noted for the 
author’s clear-sighted analysis: “Amongst our scholars and writers not a few 
snobs can be found who do not know how to make a correct choice to preserve 
their originality and keep their identity. But our people are blessed with an 
extraordinary vitality: they did not let themselves become assimilated through 
the long centuries of Chinese domination. On the contrary, they knew how to 
draw from Chinese culture to create an organised society and a literature of 
some stature...We therefore may hope that in the future we can find good 
points in French literature to make up for what is lacking. First of all, we may 
be able to take up Western scientific methods in studying questions relating to 
our culture and to the life of our people. We may make use of what is best in 
French literature to strengthen our national spirit and pave the way for a liter- 
ature compatible with the present conjunction while keeping intact the tradi- 
tional hallmark. Such is the common task of our scholars and writers.” 


September 1993 





Story of tomatoes and walerrcoren 


That morning, as usual the old itinerant vendor of vegetables stopped in 
front of my door and put down on the threshold two heavy baskets which she 
carried hung to a bamboo shoulder pole. After buying enough food for the 
day, my daughter-in-law said before going to the hospital where she works 
as a doctor: 
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“Dad. fresh tomatoes sell at ransom price, 7.000 déng one kilo, just fancy.” 
She added cheerily: 


‘As for the watercress, it’s like a give-away. A bundle costs 500 déng, 
enough to serve a family of five.” 


My reaction was quite different but I did not tell her because she was in 
a haste. And maybe I could not convince her. 


In fact, I was happy to see that the tomatoes fetch such a high price 
because I knew that the prices of most farm products would fall soon. Last 
year, the farmers had to liquidate their produce at dirt cheap prices since the 
surplus could not sell off on account of the lack of means of transport and 
processing. As for watercress, the staple food of northern Viét Nam, it is not 
mentioning. It does not matter much. I have just learned of a very sad piece 
of news: the farmers of a village in the South which had been ravaged by 
high floods have just obtained a bumper rice crop but they are saddened by 
a paradox: the price of rice had plummeted because of a bountiful supply in 
the whole country. 


These are multiple hazards for our farmers who make up 80 percent of 
the population and who earn a monthly average of about 70,000 déng. 
Townsfolks obviously cannot rejoice at being able to pay so low a price for 
their farm produce. My friend, the agronomist Dao Thé Tuan thinks so, not 
as a moralist but as an economist. Because in the present context the peas- 
antry and agriculture constitute major trump cards of our economic develop- 
ment geared toward modernisation and industrialisation. 


For a dozen years now, thanks to the renovation (déi mdi) based on the 
open door policy, our economy and the living standard of our population 
have experienced a considerable improvement. But we are still far from the 
take-off which would allow us to become a little dragon in South East Asia. 
Since 1996, the economic growth has slowed down. In 1998, we experienced 
numerous unfavourable conditions: flood, drought, fallout of the monetary 
crisis in Asia, a drop in the number of foreign tourists and investments. The 
Government and the National Assembly have warned the people of numer- 
ous difficulties ahead which call for new efforts if we are to continue the pol- 
icy of reform started in 1986. 


Until recently our strategy of economic development has been inspired 
more or less from the model of East Asia (Japan, South Korea) and South East 
Asia (Taiwan, Singapore, Thailand, etc.), that is from the policy of export-ori- 
ented industrialisation. Maybe we shall have to revise this tendency. 
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Let us note first of all that the above mentioned countries had started their 
industrialisation with a view to exportation at times much more favourable 
than us on the international plane. Japan took advantage of the circumstances 
of the cold war, South Korea and Taiwan of the American war in Viét Nam. 


Such advantages have ceased to exist for Viét Nam and other countries 
which have not only started their industrialisation too late but also are bur- 
dened by other difficulties: a numerous population, an outdated technology 
which needs to be updated requiring large foreign investments before any 
competition on the world market can be contemplated. Consequently, in 
order to assure a durable development, while carrying on industrialisation 
with a view to exportation we have essentially to broaden the domestic mar- 
ket by boosting the purchasing power of the population who in this case are 
made up mostly of farmers. to develop the countryside and agriculture and 
increase internal savings. Let us not forget that the peasants and none other 
have made decisive contributions to our two wars of resistance (supplies, 
participation in the army) and to the current build-up of our economy. Viét 
Nam has become the third biggest rice exporter in the world. If their prod- 
ucts sel] at too low prices, the purchasing power of the peasantry will remain 
low and the national economy as well as urban prosperity will suffer. 


15 August 1999 





The Vietnamese Cinderella 


Of all my books in Vietnamese, the fondest memory is of a translation of 
Grimm’s Tales from German. I recall a misty dawn of winter 1972 when 
shops closed at about 8 in the morning in anticipation of American air raids. 
Long queues were formed by young children in front of a bookshop on 
Theatre Avenue waiting to buy a new edition of Grimm’s Tales before rejoin- 
ing their fathers who were waiting along the curb to take them on their bicy- 
cles to evacuation centres in the countryside. 


I asked the children which Tale they preferred, and many mentioned 
Ashenputtel, perhaps because the theme of the story is the same as that of the 
popular Vietnamese tale “Tam Cam.” 


Here is a brief summary of the story of Tam, the Vietnamese Cinderella. 
Having lost her mother, then her father, soon after she is ill-treated by her step- 
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mother, who reserves all her favours for Cam, her own daughter. One day Cam 
steals all of Tam’s catch of ricefield crabs and presents it to her mother as her 
own, for which she is rewarded a crimson bodice. Buddha appears to Tam and 
comforts her by giving her a small fish. The spiteful Cam kills the fish. Buddha 
appears to Tam to put the fish’s bone in a ceramic vessel and bury it under the 
bed. The day comes when a festival is held in the capital. Cam and her mother 
go to attend the festivities, which takes place in the presence of the young heir 
to the throne. Tam wishes to go too, but her step-mother says she can’t do so 
before completing a task assigned to her, to separate husked from unhusked 
paddy. Buddha sends a flock of sparrows, which finish the job in a jiffy. Then 
he tells Tam to extract the ceramic jar from under her bed, and there appear 
before her wonder-struck eyes a set of beautiful clothes and a spirit-horse. 
Now she can go to the festival where she enjoys herself enormously. But then 
she is so upset by the approach of the admiring young prince that she leaves 
the place in such a hurry that she loses one of her slippers. The prince is so 
impressed by her beauty and charm that he orders his mandarins to find the 
owner of the slipper so he can make her his bride. Tam thus becomes a queen. 


Alas, by means of foul play, her step-mother manages to get rid of her 
and substitute her daughter Cam for her. In subsequent episodes, Tam goes 
through a series of incarnations taking successively the form of a songbird. 
a peach tree, a weaving loom and a calamander fruit. before returning to this 
world in human form and living the rest of her life with her royal husband in 
perfect bliss. 


The Vietnamese Tam offers clear similarity with the Cinderellas of other 
peoples. Since Frazer, Jung and Levi-Strauss we have discovered archetypes 
and the collective unconscious. The same motifs can be found in all cultures, 
for individual consciousness is born of universal consciousness common to 
all societies. Naturally the motif “Cinderella” is marked by different physi- 
cal and social frameworks. The story as told by Perrault reflects the pomp of 
the time of the Sun King while the Grimm tale abounds in sentimental ele- 
ments dear to German romantic sensibility, which draws it closer to the 
Vietnamese version. 


In Viét Nam, the Viét ethnic majority shares the Cinderella theme with 
other groups in the country: Thai, Méo, Muéng, L6lé and the Cham, and 
elsewhere in Southeast Asia: Lao, Burmese and Thai. 


The story of Tém and Cam has distinctive elements of Vietnamese local 
colour: the sacred areca palm, the betel leaf shaped like the wings of a 
phoenix, the crimson bodice. the village spring festival, the deity But 
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(Buddha) protecting disinherited children, the fragrant fruit of the calaman- 
der and the hemp-rope hammocks strung between two trees. Popular imagi- 
nation sees an image of Tam in Queen Y Lan, a historical personage who is 
worshipped in several temples of Bac Ninh province. 


January 1993 





The non ( lea{-bat) 


It is never difficult to recognize a Vietnamese woman in, say, an interna- 
tional crowd: her do dai. the long tunic and her nén, the conical hat of lata- 
nia leaves make her stand-out above the others. 


The do ddi and nén have almost become the popular emblems of Viét 
Nam, aided by the expansion of television and their exposure to a wider 
world showing young students of Hué or Sai Gon demonstrating against the 
Americans, conical hat dances during festivals and fashion shows at which 
the clothes and hat still feature. 


‘The word nén, the southern word for hat, in the traditional sense desig- 
nates any leaf hat which does not stick to the hair while the mit applies to a 
hat that sticks to the hair except the turban (khan). 


The ndn made its appearance in history over 3000 years ago when, leg- 
end has it, the god Gidng, at three years-old, suddenly grew up into a giant 
and mounted an iron horse which spat fire and pounced upon the aggressors 
from the North, wearing iron armour and a conical hat. 


The conical hat has also entered the very popular cult of Mother 
Goddesses, or Tho Mau and in its temples, hats of all colours hang above the 
altars, each recalling a miracle. 


As a boy aged around seven, I discovered the hat described in the Qudéc 
Van Gido Khoa Thi, a primary textbook and today I still remember some 
lines of the Little Buffalo Boy. “Who dares say to tend a buffalo is unfortu- 
nate? No, how happy it is to guard a buffalo! I wear on my head a rustic leaf 
hat which protects me like a parasol.” 


The leaf hat, in Viét Nam as in other countries in Southeast Asia, is a 
product of the tropical climate. It is a perfect device to protect against the 
broiling rays of the sun in summer and the diluvian rains in the wet season. 
Its raw materials, the latania leaves and laths of bamboo, abound in the 
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plains as well as mountains. N6én is present in everyday life and recreation, 
in peace and war, among all social classes. 


Several! works extol its charms and many folk songs evoke the tender. dis- 
creet and faithful love of a woman: 


Chén tinh la chén say sua, 


Non tinh em déi, ndng mua trén dau 


(Your cup of love, friend, gets me drunk like alcohol, 
My hat of love I’ll bear it always on my head, rain or shine.) 
Another made a more personal reference to her love life: 


Chong chanh nhc non khéng quai 
Nhut thuyén khong Idi, nhic ai khéng chéng 


(It oscillates on the head like a hat without chin-strap, 
Like a boat without rudder or a woman without husband.) 


The hats used to be flat and round, about one metre in diameter, with a chin- 
strap in rattan (n6n quai thao). It is an indispensable accessory of the women 
singers in Lim, a region admired for its contests of guan ho songs between two 
groups of female and male singers. This headwear is evoked with infinite 
charm in a poem by Nguyén Nhugc Phdp (1914-1939): during her pilgrimage 
to the Perfume Pagoda she met on the river the young man of her dream. 

The form of a ndn differs greatly from one region to another and from 
one period to another. The conical hat of Hué can show a poem in ideograms 
when it is examined against the light. The nén chap is a man’s hat with a 
metal top. The ndén dau is made of bamboo with a metal top and is usually as 
soldier’s hat. The hat of a Buddhist bonze is made of large leaves while the 
n6n son is lacquered and that of a mandarin is covered with feathers. 


The hat lends itself to innumerable uses: it can serve as a personal roof 
for vendors of vegetables in an open air market, as a basket for the woman 
going to market, a fan for the ploughman behind his buffalo, or to keep 
clothes dry when crossing water by swimming. 


Hundreds of thousands of volunteers in the war wore it while hauling 
artillery pieces to Dién Bién Phi or hacking mountain slopes to build the Hé 
Chi Minh Trail. 


Paradoxical as it may appear, at a time when the Vietnamese non is being 
exported in ever bigger quantities to foreign countries, its production is slow- 
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ing here. Vietnamese male city dwellers have changed it for more western- 
style hats since the 1920s. 


The same change has happened to the woman’s hat in the towns and even 
in some parts of the countryside. A real danger is threatening our traditional 
headwear and the villages where it has been made for centuries now. 


25 March 2001 





Skint and hewn 


The Western skirt has become ubiquitous in Ha Noi these days, giving an 
almost European look to some “chic” quarters of the city. 


Before that, while not a few women had adopted jeans and T-shirts, most 
would stick to blouses and black trousers. 


The blouse, however, was an improvement on wartime garb, for it had 
changed in colours from the military khaki, the working class navy blue or 
the classical white to the bright colours of the rainbow and gorgeous flow- 
ery patterns. 


Now that the time of sartorial austerity is over the traditional black trousers, 
though still preferred by women of a certain age, are on the way out too. 


Today’s trousers are either skintight or baggy, in the Indian style, and are 
of many colours. Most often they are white to go with the seductive “do dai” 
— that “long robe” with two-free-following flaps which adds to the proverbial 
sweetness of the Vietnamese women. 


“The “do dai,” by the way, was the creation of a Fine Arts College grad- 
uate in the 1930s, who changed the ancient four-flap Tonkinese tunic and the 
aristocratic tunic of Hué into what was then dubbed as the “Lemur style.” 


In the 1920s and 1930s, Ha Néi women gradually gave up the peasant 
skirts for trousers of black muslin or black satin. The more fashionable 
bravely adopted trousers of white silk or linen which at first were said to be 
fit only for Kham Thién Street geishas. 


Let’s now return to the skirt. 


Skirts had always been worn in Viét Nam until the 15" century when the 
Ming from China, in a bit to enforce sinicization, ordered the Vietnamese to 
dress in the Chinese way, with trousers for women. 
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With the liberation of the country by the Lé, skirts made a comeback. 
King Lé Huyén Tong in 1665 decreed the ban of trousers for women. His 
edict stood for almost three centuries, until it was reversed by the Nguyén 
King of Minh Mang (1820-1840), who restored the compulsory use of 
trousers, earning himself the derision of a popular song of the period. 


“The Eight month came with a stupefying Royal Edict 
Banning the use of bottomless trousers! 
Now, if 1 stay at home the market will be less active 
But if I go, I'll have to deprive my man of his trousers, 
Which would be a pity.” 
Now it’s the turn of fashion to have its say. 
October 1993 





Whe derigned the ho Adi) 


Following in the footsteps of words like nem (imperial roll or spring roll), 
nutéc mam (fish sauce) and Viét Minh (League for the Independence of Viét 
Nam), do dai received a new lease of life in a western dictionary. 


Le dictionnaire Universe] Francophone defines do dai as “a long tradi- 
tional tunic adjusted to the body, with long sleeves and a high collar, worn 
by women over a pair of trousers.” 


Graceful, elegant, attractive - foreign journalists and writers lavish eulo- 
gies on the beauty of the do dai, notably since the American war, which drew 
world attention to the Vietnamese way of life. 


It is widely acknowledged that the do dai was born in the 1930s when 
Viét Nam was under French colonization. But the question of its origin has 
kicked off a lively controversy: where did the do ddi make its first appear- 
ance? Who designed it? 


Some say its cradle is the south, occupied by the French since 1862. 
many newspaper articles printed in Sai Gon in the thirties offer testimony to 
this fact. One even cites a document from Paris dating back to 182] that 
affirms the do ddi existed at that time in France. 


The general public, however, is inclined to think that painter Cat Tuéng, 
a graduate from the French Fine Arts College of Indochina, created the do 
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dai. As a result, it is often called Lemur tunic (Lemur is his pseudonym, 
Tuéng means “the wall,” which is “le mur” in French). 


The do ddi was, in fact, a new version of the traditional tunics, the ndm 
than, five-piece dress of ni than. four-piece dress. It’s introduction - or re- 
introduction, as it were - was accompanied by other changes. Over the peri- 
od between the ’20s and °30s, women stopped lacquering their teeth and 
began to wear trousers instead of skirts (though traditional skirts were pop- 
ular for a Jong time afterwards in rural areas). 


These reforms were set in the framework of modernization that was 
changing the customs and habits of Viét Nam’s people. 


For about two thousand years, Viét Nam lived under the influence of 
Confucianism. The traditional culture was strongly marked with the sense of 
community. 


Women were considered to be a simple tool of procreation in order to 
assure the ancestral cult and the perpetuity of the family line. Parents 
arranged their children’s marriages. Since there was no freedom to choose 
their partners, girls cared less about clothes and ornaments than in the West, 
especially after marriage. 


Women of good standing traditionally wore clothes that hid their bodies. 
Those with more buxom figures compressed their chests with cloth bands. The 
word vii - breast - reddened the cheeks of even the most well-educated men. 


The modern do dai breaks the old clothing taboos. Moulded to the body, 
it does nothing to hide a woman’s curves. The breasts are propped up by a 
pair of bra cups instead of being flattened by amorphous bodices. 


The fashion was launched by Vietnamese wives of French men, and was 
soon adopted by female teachers, nurses and students. Those women wore 
white trousers with their do dai, and refused to lacquer their teeth black. 
Women of good standing in their communities eventually picked up the 
style as well. 


The year 1934 marked the definitive triumph of do ddi in the towns, and 
with it, the self-affirmation of Vietnamese women. It demonstrated their 
aspirations to individual liberty and their decision to take part in social activ- 
ities and cultivate both their bodies and their minds. 


A breach was opened on the fortress of Confucianism by the do ddi, the 
fruit of a successful acculturation between tradition and modernity, between 
East and West. 


29 January 1999 
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The shoulder pole 


Freshly arriving in H6 Chi Minh City, young American Edith Shillue 
noted with excitement an itinerant woman vendor pass by: 


“She carries the most romantic of oriental elements, the shoulder pole, 
and it swings softly from side to side as she makes her way out of the alley.” 
(Earth and Water — University of Massachusetts Press — 1997). In French 
times, the colonial authors, driven by the sense of the exotic, each depicted 
in his or her own way the file of the female silhouettes ambling on the dikes 
to the rhythm of the shoulder pole. 


In the collective Vietnamese subconscious the bamboo shoulder pole 
evokes the daily life and work of the traditional peasant, his joys and, espe- 
cially, his sorrows, more particularly the fate of women prone to resignation, 
courage and sacrifice. 


In our essentially agricultural country the countryside is criss-crossed by 
paddy field boundaries and village paths. The most practical means of trans- 
port remains the bamboo shoulder pole — the rice-growing area coincides 
with the bamboo habitat, even though for several decades a campaign was 
launched for “the liberation of the shoulders” from their daily activities 
(field work, trading in the markets) to major jobs like public utility work 
(ground levelling for the building of dikes, getting supplies to the army even 
in the Dién Bién Pht or Sai Gon battles). Everything was done on the shoul- 
der of the peasants, male and female. Remember that in ancient times, the 
latter being condemned to indeterminable labour, the shoulder pole was to 
them what the oar was to the galley slaves. 


While the pole is made of wood in the highlands, it is made of bamboo 
in the plains. It is cut at the base off the stem for a piece having from seven 
to nine interknots. Merchants avoid having a shoulder pole with an even 
number of knots in the belief that it will not bring luck. Some even fetch a 
pole with 11 interknots. A crooked or twisted pole would bring misfortune. 


The pole of young women of Vong village who go to sell their famous 
cém (pounded and grilled unripe rice) in town has one end curved in the form 
of an interrogation mark. The vendors of rice buns or vermicelli with field 
crabs use a longer pole with slightly curved ends that evoke the outstretched 
wings of an albatross. Silk merchants prefer a thinner and shorter pole to 
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carry their two small bags of cotton and textiles. Rice merchants choose a 
tough bamboo to hang two extremely heavy baskets. 


To cover ten and even twenty kilometres each day while carrying two 
weights of from 20 to 30 kilos each would rightly be called a feat of athleti- 
cism. This was the fate destined for the women of old Viét Nam who, besides 
the field work, had also to engage in some small commerce in between to fill 
the gap in the family budget. In our autarchic economy, men in general did 
not practise commerce. If the husband was a man of letters who spent long 
years prepating for the exams for the mandarins, he had not choice, he and 
his children, but to look up to the bamboo pole of his wife for survival. 


The shoulder pole (dén ganh) and the two suspensions (déi quang) to 
carry the two baskets are inseparable. That was actually the image of conju- 
gal fidelity. That was also the symbol of the devotion of the traditional 
woman who carries alone the burden not only of her family but also the fam- 
ily of her husband. 


It is hoped that nowadays the liberation of the shoulders means the eman- 
cipation of women. 


7 June 1998 





When black was beautiful 


In ancient Viét Nam, men and women alike lacquered their teeth black. 
Many folk songs allude to the beauty of women with lacquered teeth. 


[ love you first for your hair which hangs in a cock’s tail, 

Second, for your speech full of life and charm, 

Third, for your cheeks when you smile, dimples round as coin, 

Fourth, for your lacquered teeth which shine more than any jet pearls. 
* 


* * 


Parting from you I remember your teeth as you smile, 
I'll pay five strings of coins for this smiling mouth 

/ would not regret even ten strings 

But regret only the damsel with lacquered teeth. 
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A survey conducted by Phan Hai Linh (Ha Noi National University) in 
1996! in a hamlet of Bach Céc Village (Ha Nam Province) shows that out of 
a population of 546 persons, only 11 (ten women and one man) in the 60-70 
age group, or about 2 percent, had their teeth lacquered. It can be said that 
nobody in Viét Nam under 60 would lacquer their teeth. 


In his famous treatise, Customs and Habits of Viét Nam published in 
1915, scholar Phan Ké Binh notes that the practice of lacquering the teeth 
was a long-standing custom. “That men keep their teeth white, that’s tolera- 
ble. But women of good standing leaving their teeth white looks somewhat 
strange.” This remark shows that in the second decade of the 20" century, 
under the impact of westernisation brought in particularly by French coloni- 
sation, many men had removed the lacquer from their teeth, no longer lac- 
quered their teeth while the majority of women were still loyal to tradition. 
There was a time when white teeth were compared to the teeth of the dead of 
exhumed for definitive burial (rdng cdi md). 


According to Huard and Bizot, in 1938 about 80 percent of Vietnamese 
peasants still had their teeth lacquered. In the thirties and forties men in urban 
areas had renounced the black teeth while women still maintained the custom. 


Far from being exclusively Vietnamese, the lacquering of teeth was a 
common practice in a good many Asian countries, among some African 
tribes and ethnic groups of Central and South America. In Asia it was prac- 
ticed in the south by Malaysia and Indonesia, in the east by southern China 
and reached even Japan in the north. 


It is believed that the lacquering of teeth coincided with the chewing of 
betel — excluding Japan and some other countries which do not have betel 
leaves. According to Japanese researcher T: Masao, betel chewing which has 
been practised for a long, long time in South Asia, gives the teeth a reddish- 
brown colour. Only the upper classes of society had the means to indulge in 
betel chewing. The colour of teeth was then a sign of social distinction. 


Was that the origin of teeth lacquering? The question remains unan- 
swered. In any case, this custom must have been rooted in many reasons: 
easthetic concepts (for instance, in ancient Japan, a lovely girl must have 
three colours: white complexion, red lips and black teeth); a sign of social 


1. Teeth lacquered in black: comparison between Vietnamese and Japanese customs 
(manuscript). 
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distinction (upper class): to maintain national identity (Vietnamese in the old 
days lacquered their teeth to distinguish themselves from the Chinese); and 
a hygienic measure to preserve the teeth against decay. 


28 August 1998 





0 Temporal 0 Mores! 


My friend Nam, a retired college professor, lives on Goldsmiths’ street, 
in the heart of the Old Quarter of Ha Néi. An old Hanoian, he feels a great 
deal of attachment to the good old days in the city. 


Whenever he drops in at my place he will inveigh against men and their 
behavior ever since our country shifted to a market economy: morality going 
downhill, proliferation of theft and smuggling, corruption of civil servants at 
al] levels, invasion of pavements by peddlers and stall-keepers, etc. In a nut- 
shell my friend is pining for the Thang Long! that Ha Ndi was in the past. 


To try and comfort him, I keep repeating to him that Cicero’s angry 
exclamation: “O tempora! O mores!? is not to be confined to the Rome of a 
certain period of history but could be applied to all times and all countries. 


One day as I was browsing among books of ancient literature I stumbled 
upon an account of life in 18" century Ha Noi in Pham Dinh H6’s Vat Trung 
Tiy Bit (Written on a Rainy Day):? it is a vivid story which makes it quite 
clear that thieves, crooks, and convicts were not uncommon in the “good old 
days.” J sent the story to Nam hoping that he would take my point. Here is a 
round translation of Pham Dinh H6’s account: 


“The corporations of Dién Hung and Déng Lac are based in the streets 
where clothing and materials of all sorts are sold — silk, brocade, crepe... 
Markets are held on the first, sixth, eleventh, fourteenth, fifteenth, twenty 
first, twenty sixth, and thirtieth of each month. The market days of the Bach 
Ma (White Horse) corporation are very animated. The thieves use the occa- 


!. Old name of Ha N6i 

2. “O times! O ways of living!”: words used by the great Roman orator Cicero to cas- 
tigate the bad men and actions of his days 

3. Pham Dinh H6 (1768-1839) 
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sion to strip people of their possessions and pick their pockets... Sometimes 
they pretend to be quarrelling with each other in order to create disturbances 
and steal packages of clothing and other goods. Sometimes they spread the 
rumour that elephants and horses escaped from their keepers and are going 
to appear at any moment. Clients and passers-by throw their things and their 
purchases pell-mell and rush off jostling one another. When it is known that 
the rumour was false, thefts have already occurred. 


“One day the wife of a great mandarin made a noisy entry into Déng Lac 
corporation. She travelled in a palanquin with blinds made of painted jack- 
daws’s wings, preceded and followed by a swarm of lackeys and guards. She 
stopped her suit in front of a goldsmith’s shop then ordered her servants to 
ask to buy several dozen silver taels. Hardly was the haggling finished when 
the lady, who had remained in her palaquin, told an old servant to take ten 
taels to the yamen so her husband could give his opinion on the prices. The 
goldsmith suspected nothing. An instant later the entire escort, including the 
two carrier guards disappeared without warning. At sundown, as the old ser- 
vant had not brought the silver back, the goldsmith went up to the palanquin 
to reclaim his property. Upon opening the blinds, all he saw was a dazed old 
blind beggar woman in a red crepe tunic who sat enthroned inside. 
Investigation yielded no results. The old dilapidated palanquin was worth no 
more than a few coin. 


“These thefts and swindles can no longer be counted. The male-factors 
display treasures of ingenuity. It is common practice in this era of peace.” 


August 1994 





About trike taking 


In many Third World countries a vigorous and, alas, seemingly little 
effective campaign against corruption has been going on. This endemic evil 
which does not spare even the richest countries of the world dates back 
long, long ago. 


It may be interesting to know what our forefathers thought about it over 
a century ago. Some information may be drawn from a book written in clas- 
sical Chinese in 1863 and recently translated into Vietnamase. The author is 
a Confucian scholar who holds rather strong views about the problem. 
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Dang Huy Trtt (1825-1875) was a man of learning and conscience who 
stood apart from most of his contemporaries by his open-mindedness and his 
understanding of economics. Having received with high mandarinal func- 
tions and on three occasions was dismissed from public office on account of 
his uncompromising uprightness. Appointed civil administrator, royal cen- 
sor, academician, he was at one time put in charge of trade with the Chinese 
province of Guangdong (Kwangtung). He opened many trading posts and 
introduced photography into Viét Nam. He made visits to Guangzhow 
(Guangzhou), Hong Kong, Macao. When French troops seized Ha Néi in 
1873, he was entrusted, together with a military mandarin, with setting up a 
base of resistance in the northern uplands. But soon after, he died of illness 
leaving behind an abundant legacy of literary works on a variety of subjects 
— education, morals, military art — in addition to poems and memoirs. 


Confucian in the best sense of the word, Dang Huy Trit wrote for the use 
of mandarins a “Handbook of principles governing the acceptance and 
refusals of gifts” (Ti thu yéu qui). In his view, to be a mandarin means to be 
a servant of the people, to be “the son of the lowly people” (thit ddn chi tit) 
or to be “the people’s dog and horse” (khuyén md). 


In the book’s introduction, he makes a comparison between Chinese and 
Vietnamese mandarins. The Chinese empire being vast and rich, the salary 
and other emoluments received by even so modest as a district mandarin are 
quite enough for his own upkeep and that of his extended family. By contrast, 
Viét Nam is but a narrow strip of land along the coast, the fertile fields in the 
south having been occupied by the French. Even driven by the best intentions, 
the Court cannot offer a decent pay to its officials. A first-rank mandarin 
receives only about three-tenths of the pay of a Chinese district mandarin. 
Worse still, grave events have forced the King to cut back the salaries of his 
officials. Some mandarins have received no pay at all for the whole year on 
account of deficits in the local budget. On the other hand, nobles oblige. A 
man in the service of the King cannot be clothed in rags: he must give a 
decent reception on festive days and on the anniversary days of his ancestors. 


How to resolve the dilemma: to keep one’s integrity while meeting one’s 
social obligations? 


1. Dang Huy Trt, Tit thu yéu qui, translated by Nguyén Van Huyén and Pham Tuan 
Khanh (Tra Linh Group), Ha Noi 1992. 
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Dang Huy Trif’s option is both realistic and based on moral purity. In a 
recourse to casuistry, he maintains that the mandarin is dutybound to refuse 
“bribes,” but can accept gifts stemming from pure gratitude. 


He lists 104 cases where refusal is obligatory, drawing them from vari- 
ous fields: education, politics, economics, culture, society. He analyses each 
case, gives comments. and cites examples taken from ancient history. Here 
are a few typical examples of cases where refusal is obligatory: gift of a can- 
didate to an examiner, gift to an inspector, gift offered by foreign traders 
expecting favours in return, gift offered by a merchant hoping for a tax 
reduction, gift offered in the hope of obtaining a part in the redistribution of 
communal ricefields, gift offered by the population of a village hoping to be 
exempted from dyke-maintenance labour, gift offered to a judge in the hope 
of obtaining his leniency, gift aimed at justifying the granting of a divorce... 


Against those 104 cases of refusal, the author tolerates only five cases of 
acceptance of a gift: gift offered on the occasion of the ritual festivals of the 
year (Té? or lunar New Year, harvest festival...); gift offered by someone to 
whom one has rendered a service by resolving an affair in a just manner; gift 
offered by someone to whose legitimate promotion one has lent support; gift 
in kind offered by people engaged in north-south maritime trading (to thank 
local authorities for ensuring safe passage through their territory); gift to cel- 
ebrate a happy event (ambassadorial mission, promotion...) or a solemn cer- 
emony (funeral or death anniversary of one’s parents). 


What do today’s jurists think of those recommendations made by a man- 
darin official a century ago? 


July 1993 





The fight against conrmption 


Corruption in all forms - bribery, money under the table, kick-backs, 


abuse of trust, embezzlement — is at all times and under all regimes a more 
or less incurable vice. 


In Viét Nam, the fight against the “envelopes epidemic,” which has contam- 
inated Government offices and services, has become a major concern of the 
National Assembly. The Assembly recommends drastic measures in this domain. 
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The evil has not ceased to worsen since the adoption in 1986 of the ren- 
ovation policy which, while helping to improve noticeably the national econ- 
omy and people’s living standard. has caused a race for money and materi- 
alistic enjoyments. 

This unbridled individualism — unknown during 30 years of wartime aus- 
terity — is due in part to the free-market practice of exalting competition, in 
the bad sense of the word. 

In ancient Viét Nam, during the time of the kings, the mandarinate was 
considered not a lucrative occupation, but a privilege extended by the sover- 
eign. A mandarin was allowed to accept modest prebends, in most cases 
small donations helping to make the ends meet. 

But the Confucian ethic was not able to stop the flood of mandarinal cor- 
ruption under the reign of irresponsible kings. 

Through history, many upright mandarins and intransigent scholars have 
distinguished themselves by their uncompromising fight against corruption. 

In the 14'* century, Chu Van An, Deputy Dean of the Royal College, until 
now considered the model Master in Viét Nam, unsuccessfully submitted a 
request asking for the execution of seven adulating mandarins guilty of cor- 
ruption. Failing to obtain satisfaction, he tendered his resignation and retired 
to the countryside. 

In the 15 century, the great humanist and national hero Nguyén Trai 
took the same form of protest. 

In the 16" century, the recluse thinker Bach Van (White Cloud), Nguyén 
Binh Khiém, castigated corrupt mandarins in his famous poem “Hatred of 
the Rats”: 


The natural inspiration of all people 

Is a life free of hunger and cold. 

Blessed be the sages of Antiquity 

Who teach the art of growing the five cereals 

To treat parents with due respect 

And to feed wives and children with the affection they deserve. 
How monstrous the big rats 

Who, without pity, deceive and steal! 

There remain in the fields only seeds of desiccated rice 


Not a grain in the granaries. 
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The peasant, bent by tiredness, sighs; 

His wife, skinny, does not cease to weep 

Nothing is more sacred than human life 

And vet, you cruelly infringe upon it 

You hide yourselves within the citadels’ walls 

And even under the altar of the Earth god 

To better plan your misdeeds 

Men and gods swear you to be a profound hatred 
That offends the world 

By the world, later, you will be exterminated. 

Your corpse, exposed in the courtyard and in the market, 
And your flesh will be devoured by crows and vultures 
So that the people crushed by misery 

Can at last enjoy the fruit of their work 

In happiness and in peace. 


In the 19"" century, Dang Huy Tritt, a scholar given to modern ideas, 
demanded radical reforms. Fighting against corruption, he even edited a 
manual on the acceptance and refusal of gifts for mandarins (Ti thu yéu 
qui): 104 cases in which gifts must be refused, only 5 cases in which accept- 
ance is permissible (gifts of little value offered as token of gratitude for 
services rendered). 


15 June 2003 





The Chinese im old Hd Nex 


In Viét Nam, the Chinese minority numbers about one million. Most are 
Hoa, i.e. Chinese who have been naturalized Vietnamese. They lived mostly 
in the South - in H6é Chf Minh City and in provinces of the Citu Long 
(Mekong Delta). In the town of H6i An, in the central part of the country, 
there is a small colony. In the North, they live mostly in Quang Ninh, the 
border region in general, and some major cities. The ancestors of the Hoa 
came from China in different periods of history, most of them from southern 
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provinces (Guangdong, Guangxi, Fujian, Chekiang, Taiwan). Let us note in 
particular the so-called Minh Huong! (in Héi An and the South), refugees 
coming in the 17'" century to keep their loyalty to the Ming dynasty over- 
thrown by the Qing. Their descendants were to contribute to the exploitation 
of the Ctru Long (Mekong) Delta and the development of trade in the South. 


Ha N6i never knew the growth of a China Town like Cho Lén in old 
Saigon (now H6é Chi Minh City). Up to the outbreak of the Second World 
War there were only two streets peopled with a Chinese majority and pre- 
senting typically Chinese traits (dresses, signboards bearing Chinese 
ideograms...). They were Phd’ Hang Ngang (called by the French Rue des 
Cantonais) prolonged by the famous Phd Hang Dao (Silk Street), and Phd’ 
Hang Budm (in French: Rue des Voiles). Deserted by a large part of the 
Chinese Diaspora at the end of the First Indochina War (1954) those two 
streets are nowadays similar to the neighbouring ones. 


Naturally, the royal administration imposed strict rules on the subjects of 
a constantly threatening Celestial Empire. As early as the 15" century, the 
Chinese were compelled to settle in the present Pho’ Hang Ngang? from 
which they later spilled into a few neighbouring streets, the Pho Hang Bé 
(Basket Street), the Phd Phitc Kién (Fujian Street) now renamed Ldn Ong, 
and mostly the Phé Hang Buém (Sails Street) in the 19" century. At the 
expiry of their residence permit, the Chinese had to go home unless they pre- 
ferred to adopt Vietnamese nationality and with it, the country’s dresses, 
customs and habits, thus becoming Minh Huong. Chinese immigrants were 
grouped into congregations (bang) according to their provinces of origin, 
each having its meeting hall (Adi gudn), temples and customs. Quite faithful 
to their native places, they showed great mutual solidarity. 


The dominant group in Phd Hang Ngang was the Cantonese community, 
who evinced a great entrepreneurial spirit. Among it the Phan family (Phan 
Van Thanh, Phan Hoa Thanh and others) enjoyed extraordinary prestige 
owing to their large stores of silk fabrics and later the role they played as 
agents for French textile firms. Lesser Chinese kept shops dealing in tea 


1. Minh Huong: Village of Ming immigrants 

2. According to Nguyén Trai’s Treatise of Geography, it was first the Guild of 
Tangmen (Phuong Duong Nhan), next called Viét Dong (Guangdong) and Dién Hung 
before becoming the present Phé Hang Ngang 
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(imported from China, e.g. from Fujian or Vietnamese tea from Pht Tho, 
processed the Chinese way) and in traditional drugs (imported from 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, Singapore, Cho Lén) which displayed on their front 
signboards of lacquered wood bearing their names in Chinese characters. 


Toward 1927-1930, a boycott of Chinese goods starting from the port of 
Hai Phong spread to Ha N6i. Vietnamese-owned shops dealing in silks, 
drugs, haberdashery appeared in growing number on Hang Ngang Street. 
The most important Vietnamese trader in silks was a woman, Mrs. Hoang 
Minh H6, whose store at No.48 gave shelter at the start of the 1945 revolu- 
tion to President H6 Chi Minh, who wrote there the Declaration of 
Independence of Vietnam. Two members of her family were Cabinet minis- 
ters in the People’s Government. 


Sail Street (Rue des Voiles in French; Pho Hang Buém in Vietnamese) 
became a major Chinese settlement after the French conquest. In 1872, when 
the French trader Jean Dupuis, an adventurer supported by Paris, penetrated 
into the capital with his troops made up of Chinese pirates called Yellow 
Flags and Yunnanese mercenaries, he had at his disposal a fifth column 
recruited among Chinese traders in the Rue des Voiles, who supplied him. In 
the two French assaults on Ha N6i, in 1873 and 1882, Vietnamese streets 
were ransacked by French troops while Chinese streets remained untouched. 
The beginnings of French colonisation saw the fortune of Chinese settlers. 
Vietnamese families had to move to other streets, Until the first French war 
of re-conquest in 1946, the right-hand side of the Rue des Voiles was occu- 
pied by the offices of Chinese agents working for Hong Kong and Shanghai, 
goods depots, the seat of the congregration of settlers from Guangdong 
(Qudng Dong H6i Quan) where were worshipped the warrior Quan Céng of 
the period of the Three Kingdoms and Queen Thién Hau of the Chinese Sung 
dynasty fleeing from Mongol invaders. The first movie house of the town 
was built there too called the Family, its Chinese owner showed films from 
Hongkong and American Westerns. The movie house was frequented by 
children and impecunious people, tickets being very cheap and spectators 
being seated on both sides of the screen, in front and behind. 


The left-hand side of the street was mostly occupied by shops selling 
Chinese drugs, roast meat (pork, chicken), foods imported from China (var- 
ious sauces, shark finns, bean curd) several restaurants famous for their 
Chinese dishes (such as the ones named Déng Hung Vién and My Kinh) and 
the habit taken by their waiters to shout to the kitchen the orders given by 
the customers. , 
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Less numerous Chinese colonies occupied part of two Vietnamese 
streets: Phtic Kién and Basket streets. Phiic Kién street was the authorised 
quarters of Chinese settlers from Phtic Kién (Fujian) who built there their 
congregation and kept shops holding the monopoly of medicinal drugs 
imported from Hong Kong and Shanghai. Toward 1925, a Vietnamese claim- 
ing to be from Chinese stock of Fujian, named Phé Gia Tudng, succeeded in 
obtaining the right to directly import Chinese drugs and built a family of tra- 
ditional physicians and druggists of high repute. Phtic Kién street now bears 
the name of the famous Vietnamese physician Lan Ong. Basket Street (Phd 
Hang Bé) was the home of Chinese settlers from Triéu Chau (province of 
Fujian) who practised mostly wholesale trade. They acted as export and 
import commission agents in the purchase and sale of traditional drugs, silks, 
matches, essences, tea, mats, areca nuts, sugar, oranges from Triéu Chau... 


Small] as it is the Chinese diaspora live as a close group and nurtured a 
great-nation complex with regard to the Vietnamese. Chinese women would 
not marry Vietnamese men. On the contrary, new Chinese arrivals received 
help and support from their compatriots worked very hard and often married a 
disinherited Vietnamese woman (who could double as a servant) after suc- 
ceeding in opening a small business. The Chinese introduced a number of their 
divinities. The God of Wealth (Thdn Tai) and the above-mentioned warrior 
Quan Céng were honoured in every household; the man who vanquished our 
national heroines, the Trung sisters who raised the standard of revolt against 
Chinese rule in the early years of the Christian era, Ma Vién, was worshipped 
at the White Horse (Bach Ma) temple; General Sam Nghi Dong, defeated by 
Vietnamese troops in 1789, was worshipped in a temple in Sam Céng Lane. 


March 1997 





Rose wears ber stripes with pride 


In ancient Viét Nam, when the village was the social cell, women pre- 
ferred marrying men of their own hamlets. An old proverb goes as follows: 
Lay ché trong lang hon lay nguoi sang thién ha, which translates as “Better 
to marry a dog from your village than a distinguished man from far away.” 


Though not formally prohibited, mixed marriages — especially between 
a Vietnamese woman and a foreigner — were morally taboo. Women who 
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married a stranger were called me, a disdainful word which means “semi- 
whore.” People would say me tay to designate the wife of a Westerner or me 
tau for the wife of a Chinese man. 


During French colonisation, public opinion tolerated the few Vietnamese 
intellectuals who came back from France with white wives. But society mer- 
cilessly castigated Vietnamese women living as the legitimate wives or con- 
cubines of Frenchmen. 


In the first years of French occupation, one of the most notorious me was 
no doubt Cé Tu Héng, literally “Aunt Four-stripe Rose,” called so for marry- 
ing, amongst others, a French officer with a four-stripe grade, a major. Her love 
affairs and trafficking would suffice to produce a truculent and spicy book. 


Héng’s real name was Lan (Orchid). She was born from a poor peasant 
family in 1869 in the rice-growing province of Ha Nam in the Héng (Red) 
River Delta. She lost her mother at the age of three and was lucky to survive 
the raids of Chinese pirates, the Black Flags and Yellow Flags. In order not to 
succumb to misery, her father and step mother led the family to the Catholic 
district of Kim Son. They set out to make a living out of rice alcohol. Lan 
would transport the bottles to the market every morning to sell them and in 
the afternoon she would cook bran with water lentils to feed the family pig. 


At 17, the diligent and blooming young girl caught the eyes of many men 
but her father decided to give her to a rich widower, the chief of a canton. 
Despaired by such a choice, she fled and took refuge in her aunt’s house in 
Nam Dinh. Her aunt, a consumed termagant, gave her errands all day. Lan 
had to buy food and prepare the meals of those preparing for mandarin con- 
tests, near the Camp of Scholars. After a few weeks, she packed her belong- 
ings and headed for Hai Phong on a motor boat. 


She landed in the haberdashery shop of Phat Léc, which sold small wares 
and alcohol. The shop owner hired Lan because she knew how to distil alco- 
hol and above all because of her charming face. For fifty taels of silver, Lan 
was sold to be the wife of a Chinese haberdasher and alcohol retailer named 
Héng (Rose). Lan thus became Thim Hong (Aunt Rose) and owner of the 
Binh An shop. 


Lan’s husband bribed the authorities and obtained licences for exporting 
rice, maize and alcohol to Hong Kong. Business prospered at the expense of 
her husband who, overwhelmed by his new fortune, took up opium smoking, 
gambling and concubines. Faced with bankruptcy, he fled to China, leaving 
his wife penniless. 
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Despaired. Héng took the train to Ha Néi. In her compartment she met 
one of her clients married to a Frenchman. By this intermediary she met and 
married a French major named Garlan and became known as Co Tu Hong, 
Aunt Rose with Four Stripes. It was the beginning of her career as a prosti- 
tute and a trafficker. She was to enter the underworld of feudal and colonial 
vermin made up of mandarin collaborators, cupid and luxurious French mil- 
itary men and profiteers of all kinds. 


Conniving with her husband, she engaged as an entrepreneur in public 
works. In 1894, the municipality of Ha Ndi decided to destroy the walls of 
the city’s old citadel. As a beneficiary of one portion of the adjudication, Tu 
Héng enriched herself rapidly. She sold the stones and bricks of the wall at 
a good price. Major Garlan having gone back to France at the end of his mis- 
sion, Tu Héng sought consolation and support in other Frenchmen. 


During a ball, she heard that a rice shortage was hitting Hué, the royal 
capital. She hastened to send rice there, rice bought on the black market. But 
on arrival, the rice of her junk was denounced as illegal merchandise and 
confiscated by the authorities. Tu Hong had the lucidity to declare that the 
rice was intended for the victims of the food shortage and not for sale. She 
was received by the king who bestowed on her the title of Charitable Dame 
and the grade of mandarin fifth rank. 


The colonial administration had granted the monopoly of alcohol to a pri- 
vate French company, and Tu Héng offered to provide rice and maize to that 
company. A whole court of flatterers, speculators, subcontractors and traffick- 
ers took shape around her. Tu H6ng conquered without difficulty the heart of 
a French engineer who had just arrived in town. He made great efforts to direct 
the building of a magnificent villa and of a row of houses for rent in Richaud 
Street in her place. The ensuing rupture of the couple caused a great fuss. 


Even more scandalous was her liaison with a French priest who defrocked 
himself to be able to marry her and do business with her. The violent reaction 
of Catholic circles in Ha Ndi compelled the couple to pack up and flee to 
Phnom Penh where they opened a bar. But ill fate followed her there and fol- 
lowed her again when she moved to Sai Gon and returned to Ha Néi. The 
defrocked monk turned out to be a ladies’ man with an insatiable thirst for 
money. Isolated, Miss Rose with Four Stripes died of illness aged 53. 


16 February 2003 
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Ha Nex: wrbanization 


Ha N6i, with a population of three million (75,000 in 1926; 130,000 in 
the 1930’s) comprises the city proper and the rural outskirts dozens of times 
its area. Accelerated urbanistation, especially since the launch of the policy 
of Renovation (1986), with the attendant building of factories and residen- 
tial quarters, has entailed infringement of agricultural areas. How has this 
affected traditional agriculture and way of life in suburban villages? 





A survey of Thanh Tri district south of Ha Noi undertaken by the 
National Institute of Agronomic Sciences (NIAS) in collaboration with the 
International Centre for Co-operation in Agronomic Research for 
Development (COARD) and the Research Unit in Agricultural Prospects and 
Policy (RUAPP), has supplied some answers to this question: 


The choice of Thanh Tri is vindicated by several reasons: this district cov- 
ering 10,086 ha (5,558 ha of arable land) with a population of 190,000 (of 
whom 110,000 earn their livelihood from farming) is the main area of expan- 
sion of the capital; it receives the quasi-totality of the city’s waste and is thus 
more heavily polluted than most other peripheral districts. 


One may divide Thanh Tri into three agro-ecological zones: the area of 
vegetable growing to the east (along the Red River), that of ricefields and 
fish-rearing in the centre, and that of low-lying ricefields to the west. 


Besides gradual urbanisation with a temporary stop during the American 
war 1965-1975, agriculture in that district, as in the whole of North Viét 
Nam, is influenced by three factors: 


Collectivisation (land reform before 1960. generating agricultural devel- 
opment above the level of 1945; creation of more extensive cooperatives 
between 1960 and 1980 with attendant decline in production; between 1980 
and 1988: partial decollectivisation, with contractual work targets entrusting 
part of production activities to individual peasants who thus benefit from part 
of the profits, hence agricultural development); agricultural upsurge: 1988- 
1990's (allocation of land to farmers, who now hold direct responsibility for 
their shares; role of cooperatives reduced to a minimum). 


Development of the irrigation network, firstly due to collectivisation 
(100 percent of ricefields irrigated). Along with the allocation of plots, the 
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system of small pumping stations ensures that irrigation is better adapted to 
individual needs. 


Change in the selection of seeds (green revolution): starting from 1965, 
short-growth rice seeds (IR8, etc.) have replaced traditional varieties (long 
growth, high stalks). The use of chemical fertilisers has become more common. 


The positive results brought about by those three factors became visible 
with decollectivisation. 


The effects of urbanisation have been fairly contradictory. 


It has reduced the area of arable land (due to the construction of major 
works, factories, offices, roads, etc.). Between 1970 and 1993, this area was 
reduced by 6,206 to 9.669 ha while the population increased from 113.000 to 
198,300. Between 1960 and 1993. per capita food production showed an 
average yearly decreased of 0.4 percent. However, the farmers’ standard of 
living has improved because of their orientation toward more profitable eco- 
nomic systems. 


It has made floods more frequent: the district is at a lower level than the 
city. In the flood season, the level of the waters of the Red River is 6-8 
metres higher than that of the district. The main cause leading to an increase 
in the rate of floods is the multiplication of buildings, which has filled up 
lakes and ponds. To this is added the volume of waste water from the city 
flowing into the rivers crossing the district. To remedy such a situation and 
take advantage of the market economy, part of the ricefields have been con- 
verted to fish breeding. 


It has polluted the environment. The volume of waste water pouring into 
its four rivers has increased (120,000 cubic metres per 24 hours in the 
1960’s; 230,000 cubic metres in the 80’s). three industrial centres contribute 
to the pollution: Van Dién (factories making phosphates, dry batteries, lac- 
quer, paints...); Vinh Tuy (spinning and weaving mills, food products...); 
Thugng Dinh (50 factories and small enterprises, chemical and mechanical). 
Van Dién in particular puts into the atmosphere suspended dust amounting 
to 0.25 mg per cubic metre. 


Industrial waste water contains heavy metals (Ca, Pb, Cd, Hg, Cr, Ni...) 
in amounts equal to or greater than permitted norms for fish breeding. 
However, it also contains nutrients for crops (N, P, Ca...) and fish. Hence, it 
continued using for pisciculture and irrigation. Most ponds take it in, which 
has improved the catch. Fish breeding, which occupied an insignificant place 
before 1960, has grown into an important branch in the district’s agriculture. 
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So ways have had to be found to lower the level of toxicity of the water 
(decantation, selected times for pumping it in...) 


Farmers have acquired some experiences in the use of waste water for 
rice and vegetable growing (taking advantage of nutrients and curbing dam- 
age caused by toxic substances). 


Pollution (chemical and bacteriological) affects to a fairly serious degree 
the people’s health (eye, skin, gynaecological and respiratory ailments...) 


Urbanisation thus decreases the cultivable area (0.9 percent per year), 
aggravates floods and pollution: this, coupled with population growth, caus- 
es a decrease in per capita food production (minus 0.4 percent per year). That 
accounts for a transformation of the agricultural structure: evolution from 
agriculture toward semi-agricultural work along with the development of 
extra-agricultural crafts. The area planted with rice yields ground to more 
profitable crops (vegetables, aromatic plants, medicinal plants, flowers, bon- 
sai) and to fish breeding (Thanh Tri now ranks first among suburban fish- 
breeding centres). 


Decollectivisation has given a push to families engaged in agricultural 
production (in particular encouraging them to diversify their raising of ani- 
mals: fish, pigs, poultry, cows, frogs, turtles...) and to tackle non-agricultur- 
al activities: distilling alcohol, making bean curd, vermicelli, providing serv- 
ices...). Differences among peasant households in terms of fortune and 
income deepen. 


The above study show how changes have been brought to traditional rural 
areas by urbanization. If it continues at the same rate as now, Thanh Tri, will 
lose half of its cultivable land. Some villages close to the capital city will 
have none of it left. Floods and pollution will be aggravated. 


However, urbanization creates markets for agricultural products and a 
demand for labour. which has accelerated the transformation of suburban 
agriculture. Self-sufficient agriculture has evolved into a market-oriented 
agriculture. The share of income coming from agriculture keeps declining. 


An undertaking of primary importance is to work out schemes for both 
agricultural development and suburban urbanization. ! 


May 1997 


|. After Durable Agricultural Development in North Viét Nam, Agriculture 
Publishing House, Ha Noi, 1995 
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Ha Nex: prospects facing traditional 
villages on the periphery 


A thousand years ago, the embryo of Ha Noi was a cluster of villages. 
Some twenty years ago, in spite of the attempts at urbanisation — first by the 
colonial administration early in the century, then by the national government 
since the end of the first Indochina War, the town still kept its rural look. 
Some foreign tourists were apt to say: “A big village!” 





Nothing surprising. The streets in the old quarter of Hanoi, the quarter of 
the “thirty six streets and guilds” — which started shaping up in the 15" cen- 
tury, still keep the evocative names of people’s village of origin — Phat Loc, 
T6 Tich, Chan Cam... or of villages founded by people engaged in the same 
trade or craft: Silk Street, Copper Street, Dyers’ Street, Vermicelli Street, etc. 


Today traces of the mentality of villagers are visible in the more or less 
anarchic character of the inhabitants and especially in their behaviour in the 
street. This character has been aggravated by the economic renovation (adop- 
tion of the market economy, opening up to foreign capital) which has pro- 
voked a stunning commercial effervescence and building boom (houses, 
hotels, restaurants, factories). At the cross-roads, even when the red traffic 
lights are on, people who are in a hurry pass nonetheless. In the rush hours, 
it is a mad onrush of bicycles, motorbikes, cars, and pedicabs (two-thirds at 
least of whose drivers come from the countryside). In periods between har- 
vest, peasants from the outskirst come to the city in hope of getting some 
kinds of employment. Street pavements are invaded by peddlers and itiner- 
ant vendors, most of them being women villagers from the periphery. In vain 
do street wardens try to remind litter-louts that they must not throw odds and 
ends at random, as they would feel free to do in a rural lane. 


Following the latest administrative re-arrangements (1997),! the capital 
city comprises the city proper with seven urban districts (Hoan Kiém, Ba 
Dinh, Hai Ba, Dong Da, Tay H6, Thanh Xuan, Cau Gidy) and a rural suburb 
with five suburban districts. The city proper (about 82 sq kilometres in area) 
is one-tenth the size of the peripheral suburb (about 847 sq kilometres). The 
population of the two are about equal (city: 1,256,000; suburb: 1,143,000). 


1. Other administrative changes followed. 
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That structural imbrication of town and village explains the complexity 
of the situation on the economic and human levels. There were times, during 
the period of brisk collectivisation and the American war when town- 
dwellers were forced to go and live in rural areas when people spoke of the 
“ruralization” of Hanoi. The peasant way of life invaded the city. With the 
progress of “urbanisation”, the face of the traditional villages of the periph- 
ery has changed a great deal. Thatch huts have all but disappeared. their 
place taken by brick cottages of a hybrid style. A rat race is under way and 
an ever deeper gap separates the rich and the poor. Urbanisation has reduced 
the arable area, iand being reserved for the construction of plants, public 
services, and residences. It aggravates floodings (filling up of lakes and 
ponds) and environmental pollution. But it also has a positive side. It creates 
markets for agricultural produce, which is all the more useful since suburban 
agricultural produce, which is in the late 1980’s encouraging successes and 
has brought about an increase in the utilisation coefficient of land, better out- 
put for rice and other crops, a large income per ha of land and an improve- 
ment of the peasant’s standard of living. Urbanisation creates a demand for 
labour (emergence of mercantile agriculture, an impulse given to animal 
husbandry, especially fish rearing, development of sideline crafts). 


The urbanisation of Ha Néi must aim for a balance with agricultural devel- 
opment and take into account the cultural and ecological heritage of villages. 


June 1997 





Let u1 not despair of our youth 


They are five young people, a woman and four men between the ages of 20 
and 30: Tran thi Bién, Nguyén Hai Phong, Lé Quéc Viét, Nguyén Ditc Binh 
and Ta Xuan Bac. They are markedly different in temperament, but have sev- 
eral things in common: higher education in art history on the conservation of 
historical sites, public services jobs with wages which barely cover their daily 
needs, and a shared aspiration of living a studious and motivated life. Chance 
brought them to the same research institute and let them to each other. 


The five young people work together on a project sponsored and financed 
by the Finnish government to survey some of Viét Nam’s most important 
landmarks. Until recently, architectural surveys of our temples and pagodas 
and the reproduction of sculptures in relief have always been done by hand. 
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Now the Finnish government’s programme is introducing scientific methods 
into cultural study, and the five young people are learning how it’s done. 


As well as sending our students for training in Helsiki, the project con- 
ducted short-term classes in Viét Nam to train workers in how to handle 
sophisticated scientific methods and taught them English for use as a work- 
ing and research language. And, once they were ready to put their theoreti- 
cal knowledge into practice, Finnish experts helped the Vietnamese students 
conduct an architectural survey of two temples. 


In return, the Finns asked the students to investigate and classify ten 
ancient temples in the northern and central Viét Nam, including the 
provinces of Thanh Hoda, Nghé An, and Ha Tinh. 


Working together for three years, travelling thousands of kilometres 
using makeshift modes of transport and enduring conditions of unexpected 
privation has forged a strong comradeship between the students, who now 
call each other “The Five Musketeers.” They are bound together, day in and 
day out, by the joy of discovering the artistic treasures of their ancestors. 


This joy was transformed into a true passion when Lé Quéc Viét, a 
leader in the group, well-versed in Chinese ideograms, suggested that they 
might go beyond the daily survey task which had become so routine and 
attempt their own creative work. Thus the project Man in Ancient Sculptures 
in Relief was born. 


The young team set to work feverishly, stirred by an ardent desire to 
share their findings with the Vietnamese public — and to share with them the 
pride of being heirs to a priceless artistic patrimony. Their impatience was all 
the greater since many of the wood sculptures they encountered had been 
half demolished by humidity and insects. Even the stone pieces had eroded 
in the open air. 


But the Group of Five faced innumerable challenges. Short of funds, they 
had to borrow from every possible source. Short of time, they had to ask for 
unpaid leave. Then there were the hardship of the work itself. The young 
researchers clung to fragile bamboo ladders tied together eight metres above 
the ground in order to make reproductions on special paper of monuments in 
the midst of rice paddies — reproduction which might be destroyed in the 
twinkling of an eye by a sudden shower. 


Each facsimile, reproduced in Chinese ink on the traditional paper called 
dzé, is a small work of art — the rendering of intaglio and relief engravings 
requiring as much creative flair as precise finger work. 
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But what virtuosity they found in the chisels of the anonymous artist of 
Viét Nam’s past! What richness and variety of the motifs. The human gallery 
alone featured so many typical portraits of ancient society: mandarins. war- 
riors, scholars, peasants, lumberjacks, fishermen, monks, even immortals 
and genies. Activities in the country life, fairy scenes — it was all represent- 
ed there in relief. 


The young team’s work is now accomplished. All that remains is for the 
Five Musketeers to hold an exhibition and publish a catalogue before they 
embark on in-depth research. The usual handicap remains, a lack of funding. 
But they have worked so hard and come so far. They will preserve. 


Let us not despair of our youth. 
19 September 1999 





Foolishnen at high speeds and altitudes 


In the middle of the night, on certain boulevards or avenues in Ha Noi. 
the population are woken with a start, by the roar of motorcycles. Passers-by 
hurriedly jump aside to avoid being crushed by around 20 Hondas which 
sweep by like a whirlwind. 


It is a rare, not an organized event, but a clandestine meeting, organized 
by the sons of successful people, often upper class businessmen. They are a 
horde of teenagers engaged in a breakneck game, riding at 80km an hour, 
sometimes volunteering to remove all brakes. Some wear the white mourn- 
ing headband, others take along their girlfriends for the ride. This folly has 
resulted in several deaths and many have been seriously injured, some per- 
manently. The police have been unable to curb it due to the unfortunate inter- 
vention of influential parents. 


Psychologists would say that the hunt for strong emotions among the 
teenagers stems from the need of affirming themselves as adults, of creating 
an identity for themselves. In any case, such a phenomenon was unknown in 
Viét Nam during the past three or four decades when the revolutionary activ- 
ities and the war absorbed the energy of citizens of all ages including the 
young. Individualism did not have the ground to blossom since poverty and 
hardships were the common lot of the whole nation. Only since the policy of 
renovation introduced in 1986 has the country seen a better life which, how- 
ever, has widened the gap between rich and poor, and encouraged the adop- 
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tion of insane and extravagant practice of the consumerist western society by 
young snobs of some privileged sections of the population, nouveau riches, 
corrupt high functionaries. and speculators. 


These teenagers of Viét Nam lead me to think of the youngsters of Nepal 
prodded by the desire to conquer Mount Everest. Of course, there are differ- 
ences in motivation and cultural background. 


Nepal, with a population of 23 million, is situated in the heart of the 
Himalaya, between India and China. Mount Everest is the highest peak of the 
world (8848m) on the Nepalese-Tibetan border. It is named after the direc- 
tor of the geodesical service of India who died in 1866. It was conquered in 
1953 by the New Zealander, Edmund Hillary and Sherpa Tensing. 


Observers say there has been a veritable movement of emulation among the 
adolescents of Nepal to beat the record of the youngest conqueror of Mount 
Everest. The record was established by a then 17-year-old Nepalese. 
Shambuhu Tamang, in 1973. In 1999 Arvind Timilsina, 15, almost achieved 
this exploit but he had to stop 100m from the peak for lack of oxygen and snow 
blindness. The following year, Tembu Tshiri, a climber aged 14, renewed the 
attempt. But protests were raised mostly among intellectuals against this craze 
which might prove fatal for the young. In fact, over the past 50 years Everest 
has cost the lives of over 100 experienced climbers. People are urging that a 
climber must reach a certain age and have gone through a serious training. But 
how to stall the enthusiasm of a poor country which considers the climbing 
records of Everest to be their greatest claim to glory. Tembu thinks his attempt 
is an act of patriotism and a tribute to peace. He declares: “I will Place a stat- 
ue of Buddha on the peak as a symbol of world peace.” 


Risky as it is, the undertaking of young Nepalese is sustained by a nobler 
motivation than that of the Vietnamese motorcyclists whose energy might be 
directed toward useful objectives. 


24 June 2001 





Women: tong on weak 402) 


“My fate ts like a piece of pink silk floating in the mar ‘ket, not knowing 
in whose hand it will land.” 
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This folk song tells of the condition of women in the old society of Viét 
Nam. Unable either to live freely or to choose a husband. women were consid- 
ered to be a simple instrument of procreation to perpetuate the familial cult. 


The idea of a traditional woman gathers all conditions, physical, and 
moral, to carry the label of “weak sex,” her “hair flowing like a weeping wil- 
low.” Sweet, obedient, effaced and resigned, she never took the first step in 
love — be it pre-martial love, conjugal love or extra-marital love. On the bio- 
logical plane she is the perfect guardian of the species. 


Nowadays in Viét Nam the feminine condition has greatly improved. 
Thirty years of war enabled women to give their best in guerilla warfare and 
in the economy. This period saw women and men develop under the impact 
of democratization, modernization of customs and also through the process 
of globalization. 


But woman remains, generally speaking, the “weak sex” — at least pas- 
sive — and not only in a Confucian country like ours. Even in Western coun- 
tries where feminism has born its fruit, notably in the sexual revolution, mas- 
culine predominance continues in one form or another. 


But is it actually true that woman remains the “weak sex” or the “second 
sex” and that man is the “eternal victor” and the “invincible conquistador?” 


Let us recall that Bernard Shaw did not think so. To him such an idea is 
only an illusion, he demonstrated its folly in his comedy Man and Superman 
(1903) which made use of the evolutionary theory of Darwin and the “vital 
impulse” theory of Bergson. Spurred by the “vital impulse” woman fulfils at 
all cost the biological role that nature has assigned her: she seeks to perpet- 
uate life through the human species. Thus, when man thinks he can conquer 
woman he is, in reality, conquered by her. It is she who has the last say: she 
does not belong to the “weak sex,” but rather to the “strong sex.” 


In her Le Deuxieme Sexe (1949) Simone de Beauvoir tried to explode the 
myth of “weak sex” or “strong sex.” “One is not born woman, one becomes 
woman,” she wrote. She showed how woman has been compelled to be a 
shadow of man. 


The school of evolutionist psychology, currently fashionable in the United 
States and England, tries to cast a new light on this “strong sex.”! It stresses 
the instinct of reproduction, which remains intense in modern man and which 
has not changed a whit since our Stone Age ancestors. Evolution has brought 


1. Published in Spiegel (Hamgurg) 
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about different behaviours in the two sexes, even in the domain of artistic taste 
and memory. The discursive intelligence of man is largely regulated by the 
sexual boiling which has urged them, since the appearance of hominids four or 
five million years ago, to multiply the means of feminine conquest. The obses- 
sion of sexual relations moved by the evolutionist impulse gives birth to dif- 
ferent sexual strategies: seduction with its wide gamut, jealousy, adultery and 
even rape. Randy Thornhill and Craig Palmet refute the cultural explanation of 
rape based on the masculine patriarchal character of society. They contend that 
rape is a solution chosen by nature in its evolution to give men who are other- 
wise despised by women a chance to deposit their sperm in the female organs. 


Research on evolutionist psychology has given interesting results. For 
instance, in sexual intercourse, men seek quantity while women seek quali- 
ty. A poll, which surveyed 10,041 persons of 37 cultures in all continents, 
conducted by David Buss revealed that women attached great importance to 
the quality of their sexual partners. Men, on the other hand, were less 
demanding and simply aimed at the number of their bed fellows (a king of 
Swaziland had as many as 600 children). 


Geoffrey Miller, for his part, said that in the final analysis it is women 
who make the choice, not men. Such behaviour began back in the bonfires of 
the Stone Age: the males swarmed around females with their primitive means 
of seduction (gestures, dance, daubed bodies) in an attempt to gain accept- 
ance as sexual partners. We have come back to the idea about superiority 
accorded to women by the instinct of reproduction. Strong sex and weak sex? 
The question is still unanswered. 


24 September 2000 





Muslin women 


Last summer I gave a talk on Vietnamese culture to a group of Moroccan 
students visiting Viét Nam from Rabat. 


During a break Ghita-Boo Thojdel, the 19-year-old daughter of a profes- 
sor, took me aside to say: 


“What has struck me most about Ha Noi is the sight of young girls freely 
wheeling round on motorcycles in shirt sleeves, miniskirts, jeans or shorts. 


“Vietnamese women are far more emancipated than their sisters in 
Islamic countries,” she said. 
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I discarded this opinion as the hasty observation of a tourist. Vietnamese 
women still have a long way to go to reach full emancipation, particularly in 
the countryside and the highlands. 


But in these times of globalisation, the fate of Muslim women deserves 
attention. That is the subject of an analysis presented by Siti Ruhaini 
Dzuhayatin at the Forum of the Asia Europe Meeting in Seoul last year, pub- 
lished by Foi et Developpement (L. S. Lebret Center). 


This Indonesian feminist militant begins by analysing the harmful 
effects of globalisation on her country, a society in which women suffer 
great abuses. 


In Indonesia globalisation is synonymous with development and mod- 
ernisation founded uniquely on economic development. Material success is 
the first consideration, hence “the destruction of nature, the dehumanising 
consumerism, poverty and exploitation of man.” 


At the root of this evil is the collusion between capitalism, patriarchy 
and religion. 


In most cases, patriarchy has adapted itself to the nature of modern glob- 
alisation by conforming to its masculine character. 


The collaboration between capitalism and patriarchy is directed against 
women. Bound to household work, women are a kind of reserve labour for 
capitalism. They have been fighting hard to gain acceptance for their status 
as full-time workers. 


The patriarch still rules supreme in the family. In the domain of educa- 
tion or economic independence, man intervenes to suppress all signs of 
emancipation. 

Women depend on their husbands economically. In the labour market, 
women are again and again reminded of their “primordial role” in the household. 


The obliging State allows conservative religious groups to act in that direc- 
tion. Working women are often looked upon as symbols of corruption and 
moral disintegration or factors of moral degradation and even economic failure. 


To palliate the moral crisis, the authorities brutally demolish brothels and 
harshly punish the prostitutes but the men who profit from them get off Scot free. 


Theologians give unreserved support to the anti-feminist system, 87 per 
cent of the Indonesian population are Muslims. 


Their religious creed rests on the ulamas (theologians). Among the stu- 
dents of 14 State schools of Islamic theology very few women are ordained 
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as ulamas. The monopoly of interpretation of the Koran belongs to a small 
group of theologians. 


Ulamas say violence against women is the fault of women and stems 
from provocative clothes or bad conduct. 


Oppressed and exploited. Indonesian women working in the Middle East 
are abandoned to their fate. They are even prevented from going to work in for- 
eign countries on the strength of mahram (indispensable tutorship by man). 


The authorities try to stop the galloping prostitution resulting from the 
rapid growth of tourism by encouraging polygamy. A woman who tries to 
prevent her husband from having more wives is regarded as having sinned 
because she has pushed him to seek a prostitute. 


Women, particularly urban women, are subjected to frequent beatings. It 
is claimed that this is due to the stress caused by the bitter competition in the 
industrialised towns. People wrongly quote the Koran to show that the hus- 
band has the duty to beat his wife to educate her. 


To conclude, Dzuhayantin calls for a reinterpretation of Islamic texts in 
favour of women and against teaching by male theologians. 


Obviously women’s treatment is not the same in Indonesia as in Viét 
Nam, given the cultural differences. 


In Viét Nam, the position of the mother in the traditional family and 
women’s participation in 30 years of war have given them far greater leeway 
for manoeuvre. 

Nevertheless, the vestiges of patriarchy and Confucianism as well as 
poverty — the common lot of the Third World — still put many restrictions on 
the activities and status of women. 


2 December 2001 





A generation of Vietnamese in France 


When she entered my office I didn’t recognize her at first. 


It was a young woman, about thirty years old, and with a slim figure, 
black eyes and hair, a fair complexion, and a thoughtful expression. Whether 
she was Vietnamese, Thai, Laotian or Eurasian, I could not tell. 
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But her first words in Vietnamese, pronounced with a mastery which 
could not hide some hesitation, revealed to me that she was half- Vietnamese. 


“You don’t remember?” she said. 


“We met in Paris three years ago at a cocktail party in honour of your 
talk. Tam...” 


I cut her short. “Karine Mai Lan Vidal! Journalist.” 


After the usual exchange of pleasantries, we began talking about the inte- 
gration of the second generation of Vietnamese into French society, Mai Lan 
had published a discussion of this very subject in Esprit (May 1997). 


At present, France is home to 200,000 Vietnamese immigrants. And how 
many of the young immigrants have succeeded in integrating fully into west- 
ern society? 


“In the Vietnamese way,” Mai Lan said, “They have kept many of their 
ancestral customs. The Confucian spirit is still very much alive in them, and 
has in fact been one of the keys to their integration.” 


Mai Lan then quoted an old Vietnamese saying: “O bau thi tron d éng thi 
dai” (One rounds up in a ball and elongates in a tube), alluding to the mar- 
velous adaptability which characterizes the Vietnamese ethic. She also cited 
a proverb which states: “Nip gia tly tuc” (When you come into a house, 
comply with its customs). This principle of adapting to, and not revolting 
against, a new social milieu is also an important element of the Confucian 
spirit of universal harmony and thus respect for order, hierarchy and age. In 
the Vietnamese language, even more so than in Chinese, everyday appella- 
tions remind the individual at every moment of his place in different social 
contexts because there are no such neutral personal pronouns as “I” or “You”. 


Mai Lan gave numerous examples of the ways her generation is integrat- 
ing into French society. 


A young computer programer named Nga, for instance, declares that, like 
the majority of young Vietnamese she knows, she has had no problems inte- 
grating, even though her Buddhist parents have zealously conserved their 
Vietnamese traditions. Her French friends have even told her, “But there’s 
nothing Vietnamese about you!” 


French-born Nha Ty, now a student, agrees with Nga that integration 
comes as “the natural course of events.” 


Since, in Confucianism, the individual is held responsible for the quality 
of his human and material environment, constant effort is one of the out- 
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standing traits of the Vietnamese ethic. Confucian parents will make lavish 
expenditures for the scholarly and professional success of their children, and 
young Vietnamese are thus free to turn to the sciences. to medicine and to 
computer technology. 


A focus on family remains the foundation of the Vietnamese personality. 
Gratitude to parents, close relationships between generations, and familial sol- 
idarity are all sustained thanks to the cult of the ancestors, to commemorative 
meals, to family reunions. In this respect. many young Vietnamese are proud 
of being different from their European friends. On the other hand, they are 
proud of their French nationality and try to conduct themselves as good citi- 
zens, with quiet dignity. Unlike the Chinese, Vietnamese immigrants tend not 
to live in closed enclaves, but are active participants in all walks of French life. 


There comes a point, though, where every French citizen of Vietnamese 
ancestry must ask, “Am ] French or Vietnamese?” the extent of the cultural 
conflict depends on the individual, though. Confucianism urges the individ- 
ual to live in harmony with the world, while Western culture promotes indi- 
vidual expression and a methodical view of the workings of the world. Many 
Vietnamese immigrants have been able to resolve this conflict, though, tak- 
ing advantage of this dual cultural heritage. 


I October 2000 





A Vietnamese enfant in Paris 


The relations between the French and the Vietnamese can be ascribed to 
Buddhist karma. 


During the 80 years of French colonisation, how much blood, how many 
tears were shed by the Vietnamese people! Nine years of war of liberation 
cost both sides plenty: more than 20,000 men of the French Expeditionary 
Corps, fell on the battlefield of Indochina, and half a million Vietnamese in 
the armed forces and the civilian population perished. 


You would expect that after so much pain and heartache, a definitive 
break would be unavoidable. But the wheel of history continues to turn, colo- 
nialism passes, the two peoples remain and have drawn together. A quarter- 
century after Dién Bién Pha, French-Vietnamese acculturation continues 
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with French cultural elements flowing in the veins of Vietnamese like ele- 
ments of the Chinese culture that have done so for 2,000 years now. 


Viét Nam is part of the Francophone community. A new phenomenon has 
appeared in the years since déi mdi (renovation): the ties between the two 
peoples have extended to all domains, including blood relations. French cou- 
ples have so far adopted 7,000 Vietnamese children, comprising the most 
significant foreign adoption population in France. Why this preference? 


Is it because of the special character of relations between the French and 
Vietnamese, arising from the imbroglio of colonisation and war? Or because 
of the mythical prestige of Viét Nam after these two wars, and the exoticism 
of its tropical landscapes? Or because young Vietnamese migrants are 
known for their attachment to family, their application to learning and their 
brisk intelligence? 


In any case, as far as I know, no French adopting parent has complained 
of his or her Vietnamese adoptive child. Instead, most have said they are 
happy with their adoptions, as testified by many articles in Passions Viét 
Nam. a review originally published quarterly by the French adopting parents. 


Take the case of the Ravel couple who wrote in the eighth issue, 2001: 


“The first look. that meeting of eyes with one’s child, is an impalpable, 
unreal, instant and magical moment. In a fraction of a second, one becomes 
a parent, and responsible. We will have three times to feel the same emotion, 
the same violent shock. This shock is reciprocal and we have kept engraved 
in our memory the insisting but confident look of Heloise-Marie. She was 
just eight days old. Those meetings are unbelievable and hard to describe. In 
the second meeting, an indestructible bond is established for life, for our 
lives. We have traveled to the end of the world to receive the most extraor- 
dinary gift that we could hope for: life. 


“Adoption can appear as a mystery but we are firmly here in reality. In 
an instant al! our travels became a single chain: from the day when we gave 
up a biological birth; the decision to adopt a baby; hope; deception’ hope 
again; the procedure; expectation; the big jump into the unknown; the arrival 
in Sai Gon; awaiting; the interminable cyclo rides; and finally, one day, on 
December 14 1994, a phone call from Sister Marie-Cecile: “A little girl is 
waiting you at the Phu Son-Tir Di maternity home” — a birth. From mourn- 
ing to birth, immersion in adoption is also a baptism. 


“Our feelings evolve rapidly. From the love for our adoptive child to the 
sympathy with her country of origin. there is only one step. The adopting 
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parents seek to understand the terra incognita which is Viét Nam, with its 
lights and shadows, and look for its assistance. 


“After receiving so much, we created in 1999 at the end of our third trip 
the Association of Children of Viét Nam (to arrange adoptions, to build more 
schools in the country). 


“*... How to explain this development so rapid, and what are our profound 
motivations? In the end, it’s too hard to say. A new adventure has begun: a love 
story with Viét Nam. To devote little or much of our time will be nothing com- 
pared to the happiness that Viét Nam has given us and is giving us everyday.” 


5 May 2002 





Seven or eight years ago my French friend Dr. Maury and his wife visit- 
ed Ha Ndi almost monthly in the hope of adopting a Vietnamese child. 


Finally, wearied by interminable procedures, they let drop their “senti- 
mental affair” and went back to their lives in their retreat in Fontainebleau. 


It seems that there are more Vietnamese children adopted in France than 
from any other countries. 


French adoptive parents have issued their own review, Passions Viét 
Nam, which has become a popular read for those who have adopted 
Vietnamese children and all those who are interested in Viét Nam. 


In the past two years, adoption procedures between France and Viét Nam 
were called to a temporary halt. From May 1999 to November 2000, adop- 
tion was officially suspended. But from November 2000 to June 2001, it was 
virtually restored. 


During that time, many couples lived without children in a state of mind 
close to distress. The governments of the two countries have done what they 
could to provide a prompt procedural solution to the question of adoption. 


But what do adopted Vietnamese children make of it all? Caroline Danois 
Maricq gives a vibrant testimony in Passions Viét Nam, July 2001. 


This 37-year-old woman was adopted in 1967 when she was three years 
old by Jacques Danois, writer and war correspondent. Kiéu Nga — her 
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Vietnamese name — has lived on four continents, experienced four different 
schooling systems. got married, had a baby daughter and then divorced. 


Caroline has her own philosophy. “Adopted children have to surmount 
their own handicaps and difficulties, just like any other individual. The 
search for happiness starts from introspection. They work consists in know- 
ing their own limits and capacities. 


“Life is a lottery. We can master our choices but not our gender, or our 
birth place. Who has not cried their heart out and felt ‘abandoned’ at the 
heartbreak of the first love? We each have individual luggage. For some it is 
heavier than for others, some enjoy more assets than others, yet nothing is 
acquired and nothing is impossible. 


“Every individual, in order to evolve correctly, must find his or her place 
in a society. But every individual prematurely separated from a parent will 
have initial handicaps to surmount. 


“To surmount these handicaps, the adopted child must do away with some 
complexes, feelings of abandonment, shame and omnipresent mourning. 


“The adoptive parents must display much finesse and comprehension to 
share these complexes with their child. 


“The word ‘abandonment’ should be proscribed. Let us replace it with ‘separation’. 


“There is a sense of regret in the word ‘abandonment’, of having been a 
child “too much,” of having been a ‘nuisance,’ an ‘unexpected child.” Each 
time this word is pronounced, it arouses suspicions, the fear of being aban- 
doned once again, instability, the hard reality of the past... and then a pro- 
found humiliation.” 


Caroline has made a very pertinent analysis of shame. “The child of a 
divorced couple feels responsible just as that of a couple in which one of the 
partners beats the other after a drinking binge. The adopted child might also 
feel impotent and responsible for the fact that their natural parents were not 
able to keep them — and quickly begin to feel that they are a ‘mistake.’ 


“The force of affection and vision of the life offered by the new parents 
will constitute the bridge of confidence, enabling adopted children to get rid 
of this trauma,” she wrote. 

“But the most difficult thing is to listen to one’s own heart at the right 


moment. This is a difficult task for children across the world, for it is far eas- 
ier to speak of one’s fears and of one’s culpability than of one’s shame.” 


16 November 200] 
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“Daarions Viet Nan” 


Passions Viét Nam is the title of a trimestrial review which has been pub- 
lished in France since March 1999. I recently read the complete collection of 
its first year, and I must admit that it was not without a certain sadness that 
I leafed through the well-written and abundantly illustrated pages which 
evinced such fraternal sympathy for the Vietnamese people. 


Still, against my will, images of the past resurfaced on the screen of my 
memory as I read. I pictured myself many years ago, in 1943, a young 
teacher only twenty-four years old, strolling along the avenues of Da Lat, a 
mountain resort still 100 per cent French during those last years of French 
colonization. Except for a few rare, privileged Vietnamese, the indigenous 
population has been forced into a small settlement. By dint of long savings, 
I had managed to come to Da Lat for a few days, to satisfy my curiosity 
about the place. One fine morning. while I was loitering in front of a luxuri- 
ous villa, contemplating the roses in the garden, a French child about eight 
years old appeared at the gate. “Go away, you rascal, or I’ll call my father 
the captain!” he shouted at me through the grille. I had to swallow my 
shame, feeling a foreigner in my own country. 


The nine year long “Dirty war” finally broke out, engineered by a “small 
clan of French high functionaries and high-ranking military,” as Phillippe 
Devillers has described it. In the first days of the resistance, some angry peas- 
ant guerrillas burned all French books that fell into their hands. Though the 
H6 Chi Minh government worked to limit the war to an anti-colonialist strug- 
gle, much blood was shed, both French and Vietnamese. After such blood- 
shed, it was thought that everything had ended between the two nations. 


But here I have before me the Passions Viét Nam collection, which 
speaks of reconciliation at a blood level. Work on the publication, in fact, 
was begun by a French couple who have adopted a small Vietnamese girl. 


“Exactly three years ago, we were in Hé Chi Minh City. My wife Brigitte 
and I, along with our eldest daughter, Mathilde, had just adopted little Thit.” 


“We spent two months in Viét Nam, and as you can imagine, that sojourn 
has become in our memories an intense, unforgettable period. Since then 
Thit has become Laurane, and has grown into a very joyful, mischievous lit- 
tle girl. She has truly blossomed, filling us with joy each day. This love story 
has brought Viét Nam into our hearts.” 
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Begun by Thu’s family, other adoptive parents have since made their con- 
tributions to the review, and Passions Viét Nam radiates with human 
warmth. It is a source of cultural information, advice for tourists, and a 
forum for telling the often poignant history of Vietnamese living in France. 


The magazine also records the history and goals of humanitarian associ- 
ations, serves as a place for adoptive parents to relate their adventures, is a 
source of information on adoption in Viét Nam, as well as a literary forum 
where one can publish poems and fiction inspired by Viét Nam. 


Viét Nam has become the main country of origin for international adop- 
tions in France — 1,358 children were adopted in 1997, and 1.300 in 1998. 
The adoption of a child, in the view of both administrations and in view of 
the cultural differences, is not always easy. It is always a test of willpower, 
of self-denial, always requiring a lot of love. 


“A few days later, a Boeing airplane from Lufthansa touched down at 
Nice airport and delivered into the arms of the father a baby astonished, 
curious about everything, clutching an exhausted mother. Many tears — and 
then a new life beginning for all three.”’ (Ghislaine and Michel) 


“At last, the unforgettable moment of joy and fear as a child is delivered 
into your arms. From that moment on you know that, one-eyed or bandy 
legged, sick or healthy, this is the child that is destined to be yours for life.” 
(Jean Gautier) 


However arresting these testimonies may be, Passions Viét Nam is not 
simply for adoptive parents. The rest of the review deals with Viét Nam in 
general, its problems (small crafts, economy, French enterprises, Viét 
kiéu...), its history (Yersin, the ONS, the founding of Sai Gon, tourism,) 
books and films on Viét Nam, and a place to exchange opinions. 


14 November 2000 





Expats "4 40”eW 


I have met, in Paris and Marseilles, Vietnamese in their sixties or seventies 
who left the country before World War II. They recalled fond memories of the 
homeland while voicing the concern that to their grandchildren, the Third 
Generation, Viét Nam may well become just another geographical name. 
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The same feelings are shared by “boat people” of a certain age in the 
United States. I was aware of this when I read an article in the Vietnamese 
language titled “In Search of Roots” by Bui Bao Trtic, who, referring himself 
to Roots by Alex Haley, a Black American who made a pilgrimage to Africa 
in search of identity, writes: “I image myself, twenty or thirty years from 
now, walking unsteadily, leaning on a walking stick. I see my grandson in the 
company of an American girl and he waves a Hello! to me? That will be very 
sad. But it will be sadder still if my grandson says: He ain’t no Chinese. He’s 
from a place called Viét Nam or something... 


“Our children grow up here and we try to keep something of Viét Nam 
for them. Keeping it in order to lessen our sorrow and our frustration. But the 
children what do they know about Viét Nam to make them feel attached as 
we are attached to the country? For us, the faintest smell of leaf mould after 
the rain may bring tears to our eyes because it reminds us of Saigon. An air 
of Vong Cé heard in the evening may keep us awake the whole night. The 
Ngoc Lan tree by the well at the back of the house, the fragrance of the Thién 
Ly flowers in the morning air, pattering of rain on the galvanized iron roof, 
the voices of street hawkers at midday in summer, the rustling of bougainvil- 
lea on a moonlit night. Memories of all that may make us crazy. 


“The new Vietnamese generations may not have to face all the difficulties 
Alex Haley had to surmount if they want to trace their roots to Viét Nam... 
The question is whether or not they want to do that. Or should we ourselves 
return to the native country when our hair has already turned white. Village 
kids will laugh at the sight of a poor old man asking his way, speaking with a 
stammer, just like in a poem by Ha Tri Chuong of the Tang Dynasty: 


“Going away young I returned when very old 

My local accent hadn’t changed but my hail was all gone 
The children ] saw did not know me 

“Respected visitor, where do you come from?’ They queried.” 


I’m no overseas Vietnamese and I have my own question: “In the face of 
the frantic onslaught of a market economy and a pitiless modernisation what 
should be done to save our genuine traditional values?” 


January 1994 
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The Vietnamese family im Aaneriea 


Over the last two centuries, over a million Vietnamese have settled in the 
United States. Culture shock provides a significant barrier to adapting to a 
new country. One form of cultural difference within the United States which 
has alarmed many overseas Vietnamese, is the issue of the family. Many feel 
that western culture directly threatens their identity and the traditional fam- 
ily structure. 


Articles such as The great Vietnamese family on the American soil — 
Whither the aged generation? have been devoted to this subject. The author, 
Bui Hitu Thu, published this in the Annual Bulletin of former students of Viét 
Nam: Nam Dinh — Nguyén Khuyén —Tra Bac — Yén M6 — in Spring 2001. 

In his article, he highlights the characteristics of the traditional 
Vietnamese family by quoting popular saying, such as “He who venerates 
the old, will enjoy a long life,” and “in youth, one relies on one’s father, 
when old, one relies on one’s children.” 


Elderly people enjoy great prestige in the family and in Vietnamese soci- 
ety. Grandparents often have more authority than parents. The worship of 
ancestors, up to the fifth generation, is observed by all members of the 
greater family and it is assumed that they have a duty to help one another. 
The heads of nuclear families live near to their parents so that they can pro- 
vide them with constant care. Parents always live with one of their children, 
usually the eldest. They look after their adult, married children, and stay with 
them until they die. 


Thu then bemoans the fact that the American family is much less stable 
than the Vietnamese unit. “The country is immense, the Americans have no 
national ethnic roots. Immigrants had to wage an arduous fight to settle in 
their new land. When they grew up, children often made their lives else- 
where,” he said. 


“The stringent separation between the school and the church leads to 
undesirable results. Schools cannot teach either morality or religion. The 
teacher is not allowed to instill his or her own values. Parents encourage their 
children to express their own opinions and make decisions from a young age. 
Success is measured by how much money one has,” he added. 


“Children do not show respect for adults, and behave badly towards their 
grandparents, parents and teachers. Adults escape the control of their parents.” 
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Influenced by the television and their friends, children hanker after pleasures 
like drugs and sex. Parents encourage their children to gain employment early, 
so they can learn the value of money and to be able to buy things.” 


“At 13. they can work as baby-sitters. deliver newspapers, and at 16 they 
can work in shops. When one earns money too young, one no longer feels 
attached to one’s parents. At 17, they can fend for themselves. Children are 
introduced to sex at a young age and risk pregnancy.” 


Vietnamese nuclear families live scattered throughout the United States. 
Should their family ties be as lax as those of the Americans, the generation 
of old immigrants would certainly end up as lonely persons in an asylum,” 
Thu said. 


How can the Vietnamese family spirit be saved? 


First, Thu believes people must work to preserve the nuclear family. In a 
united family children and parents will both recognize their responsibility to 
each other. Parents, however busy, must make time to talk to their children 
and consider their needs. 


He also believes that visiting Vietnamese compatriots in the neighbor- 
hood, and helping them with small jobs, merely providing company cements 
the traditional way of life. 


He also says one must consider the Vietnamese community as an 
enlarged family, and work together to preserve the cultural and moral values 
of Viét Nam. 


And, he adds that the Vietnamese community must rally together to help 
the elderly, preserve the national culture by the teaching of the language and 
arts. The community must establish clubs, villages, homes and even 
Vietnamese-style cemeteries. 


Overseas Vietnamese, like Asians in general, find it difficult to adopt the indi- 
vidualism of westerners, who feel close bonds only within small family groups. 


That is the opinion of a Vietnamese citizen in America. However, he may 
not be aware that, even in Viét Nam, the traditional family is confronted with 
the same crises, although to a lesser extent and in a different context. 


10 June 2001 
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A tale of twe generations 


Vietnamese living in the United States might have exceeded one million, 
the majority of them having migrated since 1975. 


The Memorandum of the 2000 Congress of Former Students of the Nam 
Dinh — Yén M6 lyceum — published in America gives a glimpse of the state 
of mind of two generations across the Pacific. 


Author Nguyén Quéc Suy stresses from the beginning the difference of 
motivations between the old and younger generations. 


“Do you think that our souls vibrate on the same pitch? The aged have 
seen the native land through subjective realities where so many old memo- 
ries are revived,” he queries. 


“T left Ha Noi at 18, the age when people begin to love. My trips took 
me from An Giang to Thach HAn river, my passing fancies echoed the 
strikes of the oar in Can Tho and the songs of boatwomen on the Perfume 
River, the ocean waves and the alluring music of the dance floors in Sai Gon 
and Ha Ndi. 


“Tt seemed to me that the River of Penitence could not wash off my Karma.” 


“While I was looking for the past, my children carefully read a guide to 
Viét Nam compiled by foreign authors. Little wonder we did bewitching 
landscapes.” 


“Picture for yourself a small motorboat threading its way through a maze 
of rivulets. Our children had known through the Discoveries show images of 
the Nile milling with crocodiles, water buffaloes and other beasts which tear 
one another off brutally. 


“The small canals of An Giang flow peacefully in the autumnal breeze. I 
and my kids had gone on a taxiboat in Venice. But we agreed that the canals 
with their concrete embankments are far from arousing our emotion. 


“If you had gone on a tourist trip in Thailand you would have the occa- 
sion to glide on canals with blackened waters of the Mekong in Bangkok...In 
Viét Nam the beaches around the islands or along the coast parallel to the 
National Highway 1 such as in Phan Ri, Cam Ranh, Dai Lanh, Sa Huynh, 
Lang Cé, Canh Duong, on the Transversal Pass, in Sam Son or D6 Son 
enchant us with their sand and dunes of a great variety.” 
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Every now and then the kids exclaimed “Amazing!” Have you ever thought 
possible to swim in a tiny strait. Yet, there is one such place in Ha Long Bay.” 


The young pay almost no attention to historical vestiges or the religious 
Sites which captivate the aged. The most unexpected discovery for them is 
the Vietnamese character through their daily contacts. 


“Wherever they go my Americanised kids are welcomed by sweet smiles. 
They have received unexpected lessons of a land denuded but full of human- 
ism. At a modest restaurant in Nha Trang, a crippled young man, probably a 
war invalid, moved on a wheelchair inviting clients to buy lottery tickets. My 
son declines the offer saying dryly “No thanks, I don’t.” I know that he said 
this not out of insolence or despise but because of his poor vocabulary. He 
pulled out of his pocket a VND5,000 note and offered it to the invalid but the 
latter rolled on his chair without turning his head. My son, very astonished, 
asked me why is that. I knew well that the man wanted to let it be known that 
he never accepts alms.” 


To what extent will the second generation be linked to Viét Nam and its 
culture? Nguyén Quéc Suy confides: “Following my return to California an 
old woman friend professor of literature told me in a tone both admiring and 
sarcastic “Well, you have taken your brood back to the fold!” I ask myself if 
that is true. From a tourist travel to the native country I have convinced my 
children to come back and serve the country. A far-flown myth? 


In America the generation of our children have undergone a complete spe- 
cialisation. Each specialist considers himself to be master of his domain, he 
neglects questions of synthesis though his specialised knowledge are only a 
flickering light in the immense universe. This excessive specialisation leads 
to the idolatry of his own speciality, hence the extremism in his work and 
argumentation and finally in metaphysics and religion. Would this concept of 
life fit in with the underdeveloped economy of Viét Nam? I would leave that 
to your judgement. The result of East-West acculturation may be illustrated 
by the example of the two children of the author, a son and a daughter. 


When his son was at the 10" grade the boy put to him questions of a meta- 
physical character. Embarrassed he took his son to a church to listen to ser- 
mons. He recommended the boy to study Oriental philosophy and Buddhism. 
Although she does not visit the pagoda she lives according to her own ideas, 
seeking to understand metaphysical questions by herself. She likes to discuss 
the philosophy of both the East and West, the present and the past.” 


23 July 2000 
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When I visited the United States twenty years after the American War, 
my meetings with old schoolmates gave me the impression that the 
Vietnamese diaspora in America is drawing closer to the community they 
left behind. The national communion seems to have transcended ideological, 
political and sentimental barriers. 


Reading a recently-published memorandum of the congress of former 
Nam Dinh — Yén M6 Lyceum students, I found the words of the Vietnamese 
born in or having grown in the United States confirmed my feelings. 


Faced with two cultures, they have tried to define their identity to include 
both. Typical in this regard is the poem Svill ] Rise, written in English by 
Christine Huyén Chi, a Viét Kiéu born in 1984. She confides in her poem: 


It’s not easy growing up with Asian parents in a Caucasian world. 
At fifteen and wanting to do the things a normal teen-aged girl does. 
T guess my parents think that being yellow-skinned makes me different, 
Makes me smarter, better, 

Or maybe it’s just because I’m their child. 

..1'm a yellow bird, soaring high I rise 

Gliding and diving, floating on the wing I rise 

Into days of self-respect without shame I rise 

Bringing the gifts of my family I rise. 


While family remains a top priority, some young people are turning their 
eyes toward the country of their parents origin. Such is the case of Lé Thuc 
Thuy Doan, a correspondent for the Los Angeles Times. 


Upset by the TV pictures showing the ravages caused by last year’s 
floods in Central Viét Nam, she wrote (in English) an article about young 
Americans of Vietnamese origin bridging the generation gap to raise funds 
to aid their compatriots in Viét Nam struck by the worst flood in a century. 


The movement, which was started by a small group of young people but 
eventually grew to include their parents and grandparents, asked for help 
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from Vietnamese artists working in the entertainment industry. They 
received a profusion of CD, videotapes, calendars, and books which they 
sold by auction. 


In a matter of hours, US$63,000 was collected to be sent to Viét Nam 
through the International Red Cross. The young journalist found that her 
generation and the ones to come will always be questioning and struggling 
for their identity. Being stuck between two distinct and different cultures 
lends itself to a continual fight for clarity. 


In an article titled J love Viét Nam, writer Tran Anh Dao (who arrived in 
America at the age of 10) spoke of her father’s first trip back to Viét Nam in 
1991 and how his father encouraged his children to make a pilgrimage. Dao 
remembers thinking, “Why Viét Nam, especially when I hardly even know it?” 


Yet, several years later, she did finally make the trip. That was a real cul- 
ture shock, she admitted, caused by an avalanche of negative impressions: 
bureaucratic formalities at Tan Son Nhat airport, signs of corruption, the 
human river of motorbikes, street pollution, nagging street children selling 
postcards, people without limbs at each street corner. 


But at the same time, there were encouraging sights as well: the prolifer- 
ence of cafes; the opening of new galleries and craft shops; Ving Tau beach- 
es; exotic dishes: the beauty of the Vietnamese women; and the genuine 
smiles on people’s faces. 


Dao’s impressions were so mixed up and contradictory that she eventu- 
ally felt the need to go back three months later. She spent 11 days in Da Lat, 
her place of birth that binds her to Viét Nam forever. 


Not long after, and to the great astonishment of her kin, she moved to 
Viét Nam. She began the life of an authentic resident. After much time and 
energy, she has managed to Vietnamise herself to the point where she is no 
longer a Viét kiéu. 

Tran Anh Dao concluded her article in this way: “I love Viét Nam for its 
people and their ability to endure and to fight, its rich culture, its five- thou- 
sand-year old history, and its alluring, captivating and enchanting natural 
resources.” 


“T learned that by carrying out a mission of this magnitude both in men- 
tal challenge and physical endurance, I gained a keen insight that has opened 
my eyes to the world and has changed my life altogether.” 


9 July 2000 
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Letter fom New York 


A letter from New York published by an overseas Vietnamese magazine 
has moved me deeply. The persons who wrote it, Duong and Giang, were 
sending spring greetings to their parents and, on the same occasion, evoking 
memories of their family and their homeland. 


“Dear Dad and Mom, 


It has been three springs since our last visit. We intended to come this time 
but could not to do so. We wanted to be home to Tét to quench an intense thirst 
— the thirst for a stroll in a fine drizzle, for a view of pink peach blossoms, for 
the sounds of firecrackers whose scarlet carcasses litter village roads. 


“We remember our first days in the United States. Many of us went through 
a great deal of humiliation. We had to accept menial jobs to eke out a living in 
a country whose culture is very different from ours. Sometimes we had to 
“combine” several jobs, working in semilethargy. At such times the only con- 
solation we had were memories of you and those of the home country. 


“Mom, whenever we think of you, words fail us: we don’t know what to 
say to praise the immense love of the Vietnamese Mother. You rocked us to 
sleep in a bamboo cradle: you raised us with your inexhaustible milk. The 
first words we babbled were for you. “Ma, Ma.” We don’t understand how 
people can forget their parents and their country. 


“Dad and Mom, 


In these days of spring, the memory of Ha Noi become almost unbear- 
able. To us, Ha Noi is more seductive than ever. Immaculate clouds, deep and 
blue sky. Streets bathed in soft sunlight. Summer, the chirping of cicadas, 
sudden showers, aged tamarind trees, scarlet flamboyants, green willows. 
Golden leaves of autumn, dry winds of winter. C6 Ngu Causeway dosing 
under rustling trees. Ha N6éi blooming at Tét, rosy-cheeked girls selling 
peach blossoms and chrysanthemums...We remember the picking of for- 
tune-bearing buds on the New Year’s Eve. We were walking by your side, 
drawn by the waves of pilgrims surging towards the temples. We feel closer 
to Ha Noi than to Sai Gon — Ha N6i with its long history, dignified and 
serene...The Temple of the Trung Sisters, the Lake of the Restored Sword, 
the One-Pillar Pagoda, the Temple of Literature, the Temple of the Saint 
Mother on the West Lake...We’ll never forget a very common dish with a 
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very special flavour, the Hanoian soup or “pho” — that beef soup in many 
varieties, clear or fatty, well-done or half-done, with lean meat or meat and 
sinew. The papers have written so much about “pho” - “As long as Viét Nam 
exists, there’ll be Vietnamese. As long as there are Vietnamese, there’ll be 
pho...” Phd is a pre-eminent Vietnamese dish...The pha I tried in Paris and 
Geneva, that’s ersatz...A bowl of phd is a philosophy in itself...” 


This shows how strongly those “boat people” are tied to their homeland 
by invisible but unbearable bonds of tradition. 


December 1993 





In the Wilight of one's Life 


Many foreign friends have told me that they envy the elderly people of 
Viét Nam who generally live with one of their children’s families, often in 
the eldest son’s house where the ancestral altar is installed. 


In spite of the economic and social upheavals caused by half a century of 
war, and the tremendous influence of individualist western values, familial 
values live on in Viét Nam. 


Older people have a role to play, especially the grandmother. She keeps 
the house, helps with housework, and looks after children in the absence of 
their parents. While material life is still difficult for many Vietnamese, one 
is spared the solitude of the golden years that persists in the West. 


Even those Vietnamese who have settled abroad comment with nostalgia 
on the lives of their countrymen and countrywomen who are integrated into 
their communities at home. An article by seventy-year old Tran Van An pub- 
lished in the United States! may vindicate this fact on behalf of his friends 
of the same age: 


“The majority of us have experienced the first phase the Buddhist cycle of 
‘Birth — Old Age — Sickness — Death.’ We must now face the subsequent phas- 
es, the hardest ones... It is almost impossible to foresee sickness and death.” 


One must therefore get prepared as best as possible in order not to be 
taken off-guard and to do harm to oneself and to one’s children. 


Everybody has his own lot as far as children are concerned. 


1. The Annual Bulletin of Nam Dinh — Yén M6 Alumni 2002, Orange County, California. 
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“The fortunate, whose children are devoted and regarded as ‘successful’, 
can pretty much rest easy. The unfortunate are those who have ‘successful’ 
children who treat mum and dad a l’americaine. 


“When they are sick and can no longer look after themselves, there 
remain just a few reliable addresses for them: the heme care centre for less 
serious cases, and the nursing home for serious cases who are waiting for the 
hospice to go to Heaven.” 

According to the author, when old folks meet, the standard question of 
“How do you do?” is not a mere formula of politeness, rather it comes from 
the heart. In fact, he writes, there must be also the question: “How are you, 
morally speaking?” 

Why? Because in the United States, we cannot find what we are dreaming 
for: “To enjoy a happy retirement in the countryside, among a big family. The 
children, they have other fish to try all day. The great-grandchildren are occupied 
by their computers, and they don’t think about caring for the beard of granddad, 
or picking some white hair for nanny. That is why, for many Vietnamese 
migrants, the joy begins to wear thin, while the feeling of solitude grows. 

““Empty nest’ is the American expression used to describe the isolation 
felt by an old couple whose children have left home and have scattered.” 


So it is that American culture, essentially individualistic, differs from our 
community culture. 

“t is rare for elderly American people to live with their relatives. In a cul- 
ture which gives priority to privacy, children generally leave the family 
homestead at 18 years old to live independently. Children and parents live on 
their own, and they avoid interfering in the private affairs of others.” 

Although they disapprove of the pragmatic American family lifestyle, 
Tran Van An’s friends prefer to live also apart and to fend for themselves, 
having recourse to their children in extremis. 

“At the age when we are closer to earth than sky, our health deteriorates, 
money is no longer abundant, among our children there are good and bad 
ones — those who are successful and those who are failing. Joy cannot be 
complete, sorrow must knock at our door.” 

Faced with this situation, many are whimpering, others keep their peace 
of mind through belief in Karma. The author counsels his American compa- 
triots to assure happiness in their lives by following the suggestions made by 
Dale Carnegie: “Put aside all worries, squeeze the lemon to make one’s 
lemonade while waiting to rejoin the kingdom of Buddha!” 


21 July 2002 
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Chimate ord alture 


It is with great pleasure that I read the Letter from Ha Ndi, which a friend 
at the French embassy passed on to me. This book of about fifty pages writ- 
ten by Private First Class Jean Tardieu in 1928 at 25 years was published in 
1997, two years after the death of this poet of “the droll and void of the 
world.” It interests me, as a Vietnamese, on more than one count. 


This son of Victor Tardieu, founder of the Indochina Fine Arts School to 
which modern Vietnamese painting owes a great deal, evokes the physical 
and social ambience of our country with profound sympathy. At a time dom- 
inated by the Kiplingian ideology of “civilising missions” and “the burden 
of the white man,” he dared to make a vitriolic criticism of colonialism and 
showed profound respect for the cultural identity of the “Annamite” people 
— as the French used to call the Vietnamese derogatorily. 


What strikes me particularly in this small masterpiece is the place he 
devotes to the climate. The heat, the sun and the humidity of the tropics colour 
the Chinese ink landscapes. He writes with wry humour: “Never have I felt so 
unstable as since I have come to settle for some time in Ha N6i. That must be 
due to the climate. It seems to me that in this country more than anywhere else, 
people are directly subjected to the despotic and capricious power of the ele- 
ments. One feels one has become a simple puppet linked by thousands of invis- 
ible threads to the whims of the sun, clouds, mist, winds and the hours; thought 
changes colour, sensibility is aroused or dampens at the same time as a storm 
builds up, approaches, breaks out or dissolves. For my part, not a day has 
passed without my mental and physical state going through many successive 
phases: from tiredness to euphoria, from blissful well-being to a mysterious 
malaise, from perfect joy to despair. Often I have thought of what our Gide has 
remarked about the landscape of Africa: a lack of differentiation. Yes, that’s it, 
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here in Tonkin too, one has the vivid impression of a nature that does not dif- 
ferentiate — no precise limit between one season and another. Between one day 
and another, the temperature varies by ten or fifteen degrees: on some days it 
was really cold. Leaving my home early morning wrapped up in woollen 
Jumpers and muffled in an overcoat I might think I was in Paris in December: 
the same pale and joyous sun, a delicious grey blue sky overhead, the distinct 
noise of the streets, feeling of lightness. Then suddenly the next day, a summer 
heat in France — stormy sky, leaden colour, dully brilliant clouds, etc. There is 
also a lack of differentiation on the ground itself: in the countryside of the 
delta, in some places one cannot know where the rice field ends and a pond 
begins — and the water in the rice fields looks like that of the sea, there are 
small crabs and fish. There are so many surprises for a new tourist. The whole 
of nature, therefore, invites the foreigners, the non-adapted, to live from one 
day to another in a perpetual cock-and-bull story. There must be a sustained 
will to follow an idea for some time through so many breaks. One feels one 
has become more absurd than ever. There are so many irresistible sunny days 
when light flows around you, mingles with your blood and makes you trans- 
parent and shining like glass, that even if one had the biggest sorrows in the 
world one would be compelled to be joyful. On another day when everything 
is going well, when one has no grounds to complain there suddenly comes a 
sour wind mingled with a hot atmosphere. The sky is clogged by an accumu- 
lation of fog which, instead of stopping the piercing rays of the sun, reverber- 
ated them into the facets of thousands of hanging droplets — hostility of the 
world — no light; a cunning star which hides itself to give you a better sun- 
stroke — one is sweating and shivering at the same time ~ after one hour of this 
regime the reasons for rejoicing disappear — burnt or dissolved, one does not 
know where. Suddenly, something happens in the sky, something incompre- 
hensible: somewhere a storm is unfolding, the muscles that had girded up for 
an unknown threat — relax and our nerves ease down. A frank and light dawn 
or a nightfall full of mansuetude — blossoms quite sweetly and quickly like the 
breeze of a fan and the good thoughts come back...!” 


These lines were written seventy years ago. I wonder if today, taking into 
account the effects of deforestation, depletion of the ozone layer and pollu- 
tion in general, Viét Nam’s climate would ever evoke among foreigners the 
same sensations and thoughts as it did in Jean Tardieu. Of course, the divi- 
sion between dry and wet seasons is much more accentuated. In any case, 
Viét Nam has become an independent country, its cultural and moral climate 
is no longer the same during the time of Tardieu. 


20 June 1999 
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Viét Nam is a country of rain. The hydro-meteorological gauge varies 
between 80 and 100 degrees. There are two distinct seasons in the year — the 
dry and cold season and the rainy and hot season, which correspond to the 
monsoon periods of the Northeast and the Southeast. The Northeast monsoon 
brings cold and rain while the Southeast monsoon brings warmth and thun- 
dershowers, often typhoons. The Cloudy Pass (Déo Hai Van) which sepa- 
rates Thira Thién (Hué) from Quang Nam constitutes an important climatic 
barrier: the Northeast monsoon is stopped there by the high ranges of moun- 
tains so that the provinces south of the pass have the tropical climate of the 
south while the north is subject to the subtropical climate. 


Rain is an important factor in the life of a rice-growing people like the 
Vietnamese. No surprise then that the Vietnamese folklore has been haunted 
by rain and the phenomena that accompany it: clouds, lightning and thunder. 


First, popular beliefs dating from time immemorial are studied with rain- 
related stories. It is even believed that the dragon, the fabulous animal which 
watered rice fields with its waterspouts, came from its prototype, the croco- 
dile or the crested serpent (thudng ludng) in the swamps of Southeast Asia of 
which Viét Nam is a part. Together with the dragon, the very old cult of fer- 
tility also honours the goddesses of Rain, Cloud, Lighting and Thunder 
which were to be annexed by the Buddhist Olympia. The introduction of 
Confucianism has undoubtedly regulated this cult by solemn ceremonies 
including the invocation of rain (/é cdu ddo) in dry years. 


Numerous proverbs and popular songs refer to rain. The people have their 
own meteorological concerning rain. 


Mua chang qua ngo, gid chang qué mui. 


(The rain does not last beyond midday, there will always be a lull at 3 
o’clock in the afternoon); 


Mua thang ba, hoa dat 

Mua thang bay bé gdy canh tram 
Mua thang tam, mdu rang 

Mua thang tu, hi dat 

Mua ddém Idu citing lit 
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(Rains in the third lunar month make the soil blossom with bountiful crops 


Rains in the seventh lunar month accompanied with violent winds break 
branches of canariun 


The rains of the eighth lunar month are as beneficial to the rice fields as 
the blood of the dragon 


Rains in the fourth lunar month spoils the summer crop 


Prolonged rains, even if they are not very heavy showers, finally cause 
inundation). 


People distinguish two kinds of special rain: mura riroi (the nereid rain) 
and ngdu rain. The former is characterised by showers that fall toward the 
ninth and 10" lunar months and announce the season of nereids, the edible 
white worm. The ngdu rain is characterised by waves of long lasting show- 
ers which fall during the seventh lunar month. According to a Chinese leg- 
end, Chittc Nit, a heavenly princess, fell in love with cowherd Nguu Lang. 
Angered, the gods separated them but allowed them to meet once each year, 
in the seventh month, on a bridge of the Silver River (Milky Way) formed by 
crows aligned side by side. The tears which they shed then fell down in the 
form of rain. Vo chéng Ngdu (the Ngdu couple) designates a married couple 
who constantly live far from each other. 


There is also a kind of rain called Mira bong mdy (rain caused by the 
shade of a cloud) — the fine, passing autumn rain. Hence the phrase khéc nhic 
muta bong may, weep very little like a mura bong may. 


Numerous proverbs refer to rain to speak of human behaviour and moods. 
Thus, “mua hic nado mat mat lic day” (whenever the rain falls it always 
refreshes the face, or, for a poor person all donation is welcome); “muta thi 
mua cho khdp” (if it rains let water fall everywhere, or, favours should be 
dispensed to everybody). In the literary language, may mua (cloud and rain) 
may mean copulation or a fit of temper. 


28 June 1998 





The Vietnamese chiracter 


A few years back, in Goeterborg, I had the occasion to meet Sociology 
Professor Goran Therborn, and talked with him about the Swedish mentality. 
We agreed that when it came to questions of national character, the psychol- 
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ogy of peoples, cultural identity and traditional values, circumspection is 
indispensable lest one fall into the trap of racism. 


In Viét Nam since the August 1945 revolution which put an end to colo- 
nial rule, dozens of seminars and an abundance of literature have been devot- 
ed to the character and cultural identity of the Vietnamese people. Works of 
research which laid particular stress on the positive aspects established the 
following points about the Vietnamese character: 

- Strong adherence to the community. Formation of the nation at an 
early stage (family — village — State). Reason: unity in order to fight 
against foreign invasions and natural disasters (building dykes against 
floods). Social, political and economic cell: the village. 

- Love for country, an essential element. 

- An ancient culture. Importance of the Viét language. Love of learning. 

- Ardour to work. Intelligence, innovativeness, skilfulness. Influence of 
wet rice cultivation. Thrift. 


- Primordial role of the family (language: use of personal pronouns 
according to the presumed age of the interlocutor, indicating his or 
her possible position in the family). 


- Filial piety, respect for aged persons. Solidarity (family, village and 
nation). 

- Faculty of adaptation for survival, suppleness of comportment. Sense 
of realism, preference for concreteness. Eclecticism. Empiricism. 


- Sobriety and simplicity of life style. More sensitive to that which is 
simple, skilful, lovely and graceful than to that which is imposing and 
monumental. 

- More sentimental than rational. 

- Little inclined to philosophical speculations or metaphysical flights. 

- Religious feelings: religiosity rather than fanaticism. A large fund of 
autochthonous beliefs (animism). 

- Profound influence of Confucianism and Buddhism. 

- On the scale of cultural values, priority given to the good rather than 
the beautiful, hence the predominant role of morals and virtues. 

Till today, in their analyses of the Vietnamese character and cultural 
identity, our researchers have mostly underlined the positive points (sense of 
community, patriotism, diligence, love of learning, etc.). Very few discuss 
the negative aspects, especially in the light of the present. 


I think that this attitude was justified during the long period of war since it 
was necessary to highlight positive national traditions in order to galvanise the 
resistance. However, in the current situation of increasing competition on a world 
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scale. truly scientific research is needed to reveal our people’s weak as well as 
strong points, in order to help shape capable and highly motivated citizens. 


According to our researchers, the main negative traits of the Vietnamese 
character and cultural identity may be listed in the following way: 
- Due to the frequency of war, social development was often disrupted. 


The socio-economic structures have gone through repeated interrup- 
tions or were unable to evolve normally. 


- The reverse side of the strong sense of community is the exaggerated 
concern for face saving, localism and regionalism and the difficulty 
for individuals to gain a sense of self-affirmation. 


- Fidelity to traditions may lead to conservatism, reticence in the face 
of reforms and renovation (of economy, technique, and society). 


- Patriarchialism inherited from traditional society may breed sectari- 
anism, anarchism and the cult of personality. Small-scale agriculture, 
artisanery and morselling lead to lack of discipline, foresight, plan- 
ning and accounting. Weak concern for profitability. 


- Lack of logical and analytical sense. Empiricism. Reliance on chance. 
It goes without saying that not all the traits we have enumerated can be 


taken as gospel truth. Nevertheless, they provide material for serious 
research and discussion. 


19 March 2000 





The Vietnamese — A wartile people? 


One of the favourite themes of anti-Vietnamese press campaigns in the 
seventies and eighties was: “The Vietnamese are the Prussians of Asia.” 
Uniformed people were easily taken in. In modern times. those “Viét” seem 
to have found a wicked pleasure in fighting for thirty long years successively 
against the French, the Japanese, the American, etc. With questions of ideol- 
ogy fading with the passage of time. perhaps future historians will agree 
among themselves that, at bottom, all that fighting was for national liberation. 


If one puts aside the often bloody conflicts that tore apart the states of South- 
East Asia in gestation in the course of the second millennium most of the wars 
fought by Viét Nam were for the sake of resistance to foreign aggression. 


If it is true that literature is the mirror of a people’s psyche one cannot 
find in that of the majority Viét ethnic group epics or other works exalting 
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war for its own sake or singing the grandeur of massacres. On the contrary, 
the work second only to Nguyén Du’s masterpiece, Kiéu, in popularity, is a 
long anti-war poem of the 18" century: Chinh Phu Ngdm (Lament of a wife 
whose husband has gone to war). For two centuries, it has enjoyed the love 
and esteem of the common people and learned scholars alike. Mothers lull 
their babies to sleep by singing a few of its verses. During the First War of 
Resistance, while the work was not taught at school because of its possibly 
“inspiring” effect, H6 Chi Minh taught it to his young courier to assuage the 
fatigue of the latter’s long trips across jungle. 


Certainly not a pamphlet or tract, this poem is the lament of a loving wife 
separated from her husband by war. But it exudes such a poignant despair 
that it leads to instinctive hatred of war. Being subjected to a Confucian edu- 
cation, the woman never aims the least reproach at the authors of that evil - 
kings, lords, and other feudalists. She simply tells of her loneliness and suf- 
fering. She is the prey of anguish and the fear of approaching old age. The 
hope for a return of her husband is her only source of some solace. Memories 
of her moment of separation with her beloved one cast a constant shadow on 
her waking hours: 


“Under the bridge, the flow of water was cool and pure 

On the edge of the current, the grass was so tender and green 
He bade me farewell and my heart broke 

I wished I could go with him, be a steed 

Or a boat that would carry him on his long journey.” 


Let us note that the text of the “Lament” read and loved by the people is 
the translation of the original, written in Han (classical Chinese) characters 
by Dang Tran Con (1710-1745) into the vernacular by the poetess Doan Thi 
Diém (1705-1748), who condensed its 477 verses into 102 stanzas, all suf- 
fused with consummate art and deep emotion. 


August 1994 





Those thousand trifles 


It was with great pleasure and emotion that I enjoyed reading the collec- 
tion of bilingual poems (French and English) entitled Two Shores (Deux 


1) OL 
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Rives) sent to me last Tét as a gift by Mr. Ronald B. Hatch, director of the 
Canadian Publishing House Rosdale Press. 


The author, Mrs Thuong Vuong-Riddick, used to live in Ham Long 
Street, HA N6i, where she was born in 1940. Her travels took her to Sai Gon. 
France and eventually Canada. She describes life in her war ravaged beauti- 
ful country, in the time of the French, the Democratic Republic of Viét Nam, 
the Japanese, the Americans. A college-trained teacher, this emigrant tells us 
of her efforts to create a reality for herself and her family. In doing this, she 
echoes the thoughts and feelings of hundreds of thousands of people aged 
fifty and more among the two million Vietnamese living abroad. This is what 
gives a universal value to her poetical testimony. 


Two shores is two countries — the native and the adopted — two cultures, 
two ways of life, the East and the West, the past and the present. 


Thuong Vuong-Riddick is well-adapted to her country of adoption but 
feels herself, her heart, bound by those thousand trifles which make up 
“Vietnamity,” “Vietnameseness.” In spite of the comfort and attraction of the 
new life. she candidly declares like Colette: 


“T belong to a country that I have left” 


She goes on: 
“a country of small streets and villages 
where people know their neighbours 
from birth to old age” 
“where the seasons bring few changes 
between winter and summer no difference 
except for the rains, when it rains” 
“1 belong to a country of the mind 
with friends and relatives 
Scattered in Canada, America, France 


Australia, Vietnam.” 


The two shores, that is day and night: 
“During the day 
I was 
The happiest girl. 
At night 
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My Asian soul: 
Nostalgia 
And sorrow unconsoled.” 


Inconsolable. because of the longing for those thousand trifles which 
make one feel oneself to be Vietnamese deep in one’s heart. Thuong Vuong- 
Riddick evokes: 

“A country woman's black teeth' 
itinerant merchants 

passing the house front 

with their yokes and baskets 
full of guavas, 

sweet and fragrant, 
cinnamon-apples, rose-apples.” 


Siesta: 
“Sometimes when lying on the mat, 
] listened to all the noises 
Saw myself under the mosquito net.’ 


, 


The mad uncle: 
“In all my memories of Hanoi 
he sings loud and clear 
throughout the wasted land 
! will hear this song 
Till the end of time.” 


The sun: 
“When it is howling 
when a blizzard from Alaska 
pulls out trees and destroys roofs... 
] think of the sunny country.” 


Above all Thuong Vuong-Riddick reveals herself to be profoundly 
Vietnamese. 


1. In the northern Vietnamese countryside, women particularly those of the older 
generation, used to have their teeth lacquered a glossy black. 
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By her filial piety: 
“The red bag with Chinese characters 
arrived by plane 
it contains ashes 
Father now you sleep 
In this icy country 
Far from the sunny land 
You never wanted to leave.” 


By her conjugal love made of modesty and gratitude: 
“I remember the smell 
of milk, bread, love.” 


July 1997 


Are there differences im the mentality 
of Nerthern and Southern people? 





After first visiting the south of Viét Nam, and before travelling to the north 
of the country, a foreign friend once asked me if I thought that differences in 
regional interests and differences in northern and southern mentalities, deep- 
ened by twenty years of war and separation, could affect our national identity? 


In answering such a question, it would first be useful to define exact 
notions of north and south Viét Nam. The country was first cut into two by 
the Nguyén and Trinh seigneurs, who, under the pretext of serving the Lé 
dynasty, waged a war that was to last nearly a century and a half in the years 
1627 to 1772. The demarcation line was the Gianh river in Quang Binh 
province, north of Hué. Foreigners called the northern part Tong King 
(Tonkin) and the southern part Cochinchina. 


The country, reunified in the late 18" century, was conquered by the 
French in the second half of the 19" century. Under the colonial regime, 
which lasted between 1884 and 1945, the country was divided into three 
parts: the North which was referred to as Tonkin, the Centre, called Annam, 
and the South referred to as Cochinchina, Tonkin and Annam were pro- 
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claimed by the French as protectorates, while the South was administered as 
a colony. The independent People’s Republic. proclaimed by Hé Chi Minh. 
restored unity in 1945. 


The Geneva Conference, held in 1954, and which put an end to the First 
Indochina War fought against the French, divided Viét Nam at the 17" par- 
allel for twenty years during the Second Indochina War against the 
Americans. Thus, the border between the North and the South has changed 
three times throughout history. 


At present, when speaking of “the people of the south,” we think of the 
inhabitants of the Mekong delta. Though their mentality is different from that 
of the rest of the country, it is by no means secessionist. The French colonial- 
ists failed to realise this when they attempted to create the autonomous 
Republic of Cochinchina in 1946. The Americans made the same mistake 
when trying to cut the H6 Chi Minh Trail which connected the north and the 
south. As the French historian Philippe Devillers noted at the start of the First 
Indochina War, “Cochinchina, Nam B6, is an integral part of Viét Nam, whose 
ethnic, geographical, historical, cultural and psychological unity is a fact one 
cannot deny, a fact recognized indeed by French historians and geographers.” 


One cannot deny the different mentalities of northern and southern peo- 
ple. In Europe, Nordics are generally less easy to approach and less talkative 
than Mediterraneans, perhaps because the Nordic countries are in a colder 
climate. In a way, the same applied to Viét Nam. But in Viét Nam, climate 
plays a less important role, because while only the north has a true winter, 
both north and south are part of the same tropical monsoon region, hot and 
humid. Rather, explanations should be sought by carefully considered histo- 
ry. The Vietnamese population has always been made up of wet rice farmers 
working on submerged fields. They created an original cultural identity in 
the basin of the Red River in the first millennium B.C. After freeing them- 
selves from a thousand years of Chinese domination they began advancing 
southward, reaching the Mekong delta in the 17" century. 


The first Viét settlers — famished peasants, peasant-soldiers, adventurers, 
and banished criminals — cleared generous virgin land. They did not have the 
hard work and chronic want that were the lot of northern farmers, plagued by 
the scarcity of land and the frequency of natural calamities such as floods. 
The villages they built were not, as in the north, isolated communities sur- 
rounded by bamboo hedges and burdened by age-old customs, rites and 
taboos marked by Confucian rigour. New religions, such as Cao Dai and Haa 
Hao, unknown in the north, attracted millions of followers. No distinction 
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was made between “guest” and “host” villagers. The Viét lived in harmony 
with other ethnic groups in the region such as the Cham, Khmer, Ma. Stiéng 
and Chinese. There were enough resources for all. The Chinese, many of 
them political refugees, did a thriving trade. The regime of direct colonial 
rule under the French and the capitalist economy under American sway no 
doubt reinforced the psychology of the “people of the South’, some traits of 
which called to mind the American spirits of the “Frontier.” 


January 1995 





Cultural shock in Viet Nam 


One of my friends, who directs the Ha N6i branch of an international 
NGO, has an Italian woman assistant who came from Milan three months 
ago. The first weeks were perfect: everything went well. The young woman 
was pleased with her discovery of the tropics and Asians. She got along well 
with the office staff and her Vietnamese partners. Then hitches happened 
more and more frequently: the red tape she ran into in her dealings with local 
departments, the humdrum monotony of daily life. and mostly the lack of 
understanding on the part of the social environment ended by unnerving her, 
so much so that she felt abandoned, lonely, and ready to give up. 


My friend himself was driven to despair by the grievances she showered 
upon him and about which he could do little. 


It seems to me that the case is not unique and should be viewed within 
the framework of studies made of expatriates first stays in foreign lands. The 
authors of such studies, mostly psychologists and sociologists, have general- 
ly concluded that these sojourns are likely to pass through four stages: 

1. Excitement and enthusiasm 

2. Resentment, depression, frustration, and perhaps hostility and rebellion 


3. Return to calm; the expat seeks to understand the outlandish culture 
and makes friends with a few natives 


4. Integration to a certain extent into the foreign cultural environment 

In this process of adaptation, the second stage is often called that of the 
“cultural shock.” Some visitors cannot go beyond it because they start mak- 
ing value judgements (this or that immoral, ugly, or inhuman...) on the basis 
of ethical and aesthetic norms of their own cultures. They would do better to 
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analyse the natives’ acts, gestures and words and try to understand them in 
the light of indigenous cultural value. This would save them many mistakes 
and disappointments, even injustices, for people tend to ascribe to a native 
failings and qualities that rather relate to his cultural community. 


The feeling of disorientation and alienation stemming from the “cultural 
shock” comes from a variety of factors: smells, sounds, tastes, gestures, ver- 
nacular words, behavior, “even the air one breathes” (Gary Althen). 
Anything could irritate the “misfit.” 


Let me supply a few examples taken from Vietnamese culture: 


Let us begin with foods. While nem meat rolls and phd soup seem to ben- 
efit from a generally favourable consensus, nw6c mam fish brine and mdm tom 
shrimp paste are found repugnant by many. The smell of the fruit durian, so 
much enjoyed by Vietnamese of the south, is strongly disliked by Europeans. 
On the other hand, many of our fellow — countrymen cannot bear the taste and 
smell of cheese, butter, even milk, particularly those living in rural areas. 


A French woman I know is not pleased with the attitude of a Vietnamese 
woman employee to whom she has just offered a small gift. The employee just 
took the parcel without showing any visible pleasure, put it in a discreet cor- 
ner and carried on with her work. I explain to my interlocutor that her employ- 
ee’s behavior was governed by discretion and a concern with “face,” i.e, avoid- 
ing losing her dignity - which does not preclude sincere gratefulness. 


It may happen that a Vietnamese smiles vaguely while being talked to 
about a serious or delicate problem. Don’t blame him for this apparently 
ambiguous attitude. His smile may be just a screen hiding his embarrassment. 


One may avoid hasty judgements and regrettable mistakes by trying to 
better perceive the differences between the “civilization of shame” and “the 
civilization of sin” (Ruth Benedict). 


July 1994 





Taking stock of the World Decade for the Development of Culture (1988- 
1997), former Secretary General of United Nations and Chairman of the 
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World Committee of Culture and Development, J. Perez de Cuellar, said cul- 
ture is “the way of living together.” 


For foreign specialists and business people working in Viét Nam, this 
idea has a practical aspect. 


If they are to work successfully, they should understand the Vietnamese 
mentality through the culture of the country. In this regard. Lady Borton, 
director of Quaker Service Viét Nam, has written a very pertinent essay titled 
Learning to work in Viét Nam.' 


At the start of this essay, she warns: 


“Viet Nam is not like any other country. Programme and relationship 
models that worked successfully elsewhere will not transfer completely and 
may not transfer at all. A common fallacy is the assumption that Viét Nam is 
like Laos and Cambodia.” 


The same concern about human relations prompted the AIT Centre in 
Viét Nam (AITCV) to organise a cultural workshop lasting five days in Ha 
Noi, in May 1998. AIT is the acronym for Asian Institute of Technology, 
based in Bangkok and operating in many countries to train officials in a num- 
ber of fields (management, technique, marketing and so on). The main donor 
is the Finnish organisation Finnida. 


The Ha Noi cultural workshop was conducted by Kaijia Kahilainen from 
Finland and Jari Backman and Dé Trong Nhan of AITCV. 


Gathering some thirty Scandinavians working in Viét Nam, it aimed to 
meet the cultural needs of Finnish development cooperation, introduce the 
Vietnamese culture and its values in a systematic way and create among the 
Scandinavian collaborators an understanding of cultural differences. 


The method used was far from academic. It was clear and lively, appeal- 
ing without being superficial, supplying fundamental knowledge without 
taxing the memory. 


Following a general introduction to the history and traditional culture of 
Viét Nam — which took less than one hour ~ the participants boarded a pleas- 
ure boat and floated down the Red River, stopping at many villages. In this 
way, they became acquainted with a delta that was the cradle of Vietnamese 


1. Published by the US-Indochina Reconciliation project. 
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culture for centuries; villages nurturing millenary myths, religions, popular 
beliefs and traditional crafts. 


With the help of competent professors, all reports were made on the spot: 
religions were discussed in an old pagoda, the ethnic minority communities 
at the Ethnology Museum, fine arts at the Art Museum and history and 
archaeology at the History Museum. 


A visit to the ancient quarter of Ha N6i was made in the company of an 
American woman, author of a guide to Viét Nam. Two artists, father and son 
both graduates of the Ha N6i Conservatories, gave brief performances of tra- 
ditional music, dance and theatre. A documentary on the consequences of the 
American war and a feature film on problems of the countryside thrilled the 
spectators, and a Buddhist vegetarian meal gave a hint of one aspect of the 
local cuisine. 


All the sessions ended with questions and discussion. 


The closing session was particularly instructive. It was a round table dis- 
cussion during which two groups of participants, Scandinavians and 
Vietnamese, discussed the answers to the questions: “What, in your opinion, 
are the characteristics of Vietnamese culture and mentality?” 


The debate was conducted briskly and frankly. 
18 October 1998 





Vietnamese cultural identity 


Obviously, Viét Nam’s cultural identity has been affected by 80 years of 
French colonisation. Some persons from the upper social strata prided them- 
selves on speaking French fluently and despised their mother tongue which 
they considered fit only for the nla qué (peasants). In a Moliére-type come- 
dy published in the thirties, The Annamite French (Ong Tay An-nam), Nam 
Xuong threw cutting swipes at a Vietnamese returning from France who 
acted as though he had forgotten Vietnamese to the point that he had to hire 
an interpreter to talk to his compatriots! The pro-French snobbishness was in 
fact gnawing deep into the traditional culture. 


No surprise then that following the 1945 Revolution, which brought back 
independence to the country, the need rose to stress our cultural identity in order 
to give confidence back to the people faced again with foreign aggression. 
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Vietnamese was able to be used in education at all levels, including high- 
er education. Language is an important component of the cultural identity. 


For more than a decade now, drawn into the maelstrom of globalisation, 
Viét Nam has sought to redefine its cultural identity after having defended it 
with two wars of thirty years. It now has to preserve and enrich its national 
culture while opening to world culture. 


A major request is to discover the characteristics of the Vietnamese iden- 
tity. Our theoreticians, researchers, artists and writers have used tonnes of 
paper discussing this very controversial subject without being able to agree 
among themselves. 


As a matter of fact, cultural identity is not a permanent identity. “All tra- 
dition is change.” I like this title of a Swedish treatise on the traditional art 
and crafts. A shut-up culture is bound to wither and die. Cultural identity 
evolves with time and space. Thus a very old national trait may disappear 
while another may blossom at a given time. 


A new tradition may be refashioned in the national mould from a foreign 
source. The same tradition may take different forms according to the periods. 
Let me cite some examples. 


Most foreigners agree that the modern Vietnamese lacquer painting has 
a markedly Vietnamese stamp which sets it apart from Chinese and Japanese 
lacquer. Well, the modern Vietnamese lacquer is the marriage between our 
traditional handicraft and the pictorial technique of the West. 


Another example is Pham Tang, a Vietnamese painter well known in 
Europe, especially in Italy. He has breathed the Vietnamese soul into abstract 
paintings of the West. 


The famous do dai (long tunic) which brings into relief the fine silhou- 
ette of the Vietnamese women was created in the thirties through the west- 
ernization of the old four-piece tunic. 


More than one western dictionary mentions nem and pho as typically 
Vietnamese dishes. These foods which were born in Viét Nam at the begin- 
ning of this century, are, however, only indigenous adaptations of foreign 
dishes of little renown. 


8 November 1998 
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Could Southeast Aria really be the 
oredle of civilization) 


It is commonly accepted that the first centers of civilization are to be found 
in India, in China, Mesopotamia. Egypt and then the Eastern Mediterranean. 





Wrong. says Briton Stephen Oppenheimer in his book Eden in the East. 
He believes the true cradle of civilization can be found in Southeast Asia. 
Unfortunately, he argues, it’s the lost one — now submerged under the sea. 


So back into the melting pot of history goes the question: is this a well- 
grounded hypothesis, or just a myth like the Alantis so favoured by the 
ancient Greeks? 


Oppenheimer, a specialist in tropical peadiatrics, has operated in the Far 
East and the Pacific region for two decades, focusing his research on malar- 
ia. During his professional trip in Southeast Asia, in particular in Malaysia, 
Thailand, Indonesia, Hong Kong and the Pacific islands he has inquired into 
the nature of the indigenous cultures before the influence of India and China. 
He has come to the conclusion that around 7,000 years ago Southeast Asia 
was endowed with rich and varied cultures of such an origin that could not 
be looked upon as a simple branch of continental cultures of Asia, especial- 
ly India and China. 


The region covered a continent as large as North America, called Sunda. 
Its prehistory, long unknown, began to be studied a few decades ago, but the 
research has only touched upon the superficial layers of the Neolithic and 
Bronze Age. Numerous artifacts — undoubtedly — still lie underwater. 


Based on folklore, archaeological, linguistic and genetical evidences, 
Oppenheimer claims links in a chain binding the cultures of Asia and 
Europe. Associating the history of the floods, related through generations, 
through mainly the indigenous population of New Guinea, with similar 
myths in other parts of the world, he affirms the existence of a deluge that 
might have happened at the end of the Glacial Age. 


Fleeing the violent floods the autonomous population of Southeast Asia 
broke up and went to all points of the compass. Analyzing the structural 
mutations of genes of the indigenous peoples in the fight against malaria, 
Oppenheimer concludes that the Polynesians started from Southeast Asia and 
that they did not come from the Chinese continent as was previously held. 
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He holds, “Southeast Asia is the source of the elements of Western civi- 
lization. Ethnographers often find ancient religious, magical and mythologi- 
cal beliefs among Pacific islanders that have close parallels with European 
and Near Eastern cultures. They usually make the assumption of a West-to- 
East influence. Yet there is no evidence of such a cultural flow before the rel- 
atively recent period of European exploration. Several recent archaeological 
finds have cast doubt on the accepted view that this area was first civilized 
from China and the West.” 


But the opposite might well be argued as the case and Oppenheimer 
gives numerous examples for that argument, too. Systematic agriculture in 
Indonesia appeared long before achievements of the same kind in the tradi- 
tional cradles of the Old World in the Neolithic revolution in the Near East. 
Traces of the cultivation of taro and yam some 10,000-15,000 years BC 
have been found in Indonesia. Rice cultivation had been practiced in the 
peninsula of Thailand as early as the 6" and 7" centuries BC, much earlier 
than in China. The technique of bronze casting at Ban Chiang, in southern 
Thailand, and Phiing Nguyén in Viét Nam might be of longer date than that 
in the Near East or China. 


17 December 2000 





Asian values and development of Viét Nam from a comparative perspective. 


This was the title of an international seminar held recently in Ha N6i under 
the framework of co-operation between Viét Nam’s National Center of Social 
Sciences and Humanities and the Nordic Institute of Asian Studies (NIAS). 


Far from being simply academic the discussions on a contemporary and 
burning issue carried a practical significance. 


Why is this question being raised, revised rather, for a revaluation? 


More than a decade ago, researchers, politicians and economists had tried 
to explain the economic miracles in Asia — Japan, then the little dragons; 
Taiwan, Republic of Korea and Singapore — by ascribing them to Asian cul- 
tural values. In the early nineties Lee Kwan Yew of Singapore and Mahathir 
Mohamad of Malaysia were the first to draw attention to the major impor- 
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tance of Asian values. Western researchers have also attributed the success- 
es of the Asian economies to their cultural traditions: work ethics, thrift, sta- 
bility of the family, community sense. and a paternalistic government. 


With these booming economies hit hard by the financial crisis, some 
Western researchers found it opportune to rebuff the earlier explanations as 
far-fetched, only serving to camouflage authoritarianism. Asian values are 
now being condemned for the abuse which they allegedly engender — nepo- 
tism dictating distribution of capital, lack of transparency and so on. 


Citing Max Weber they claim that the Asian economies can prosper only 
when they adopt European ideas on private property, scientific rationalism, 
modern state institutions, et all. In other words, Asia has to renounce its own 
and embrace western values. 


The relevance of values, Asian or Western, in overcoming the present cri- 
sis was the main topic of discussion at the seminar. A total of 28 papers were 
presented, 15 from Vietnamese and 13 from foreign participants. 


My first impressions on this issue is that the term “Asian values” itself is 
too vague because it is too vast. There is so much difference among the 
Asians (East, Southeast, South, Central, West). Almost all the presentations 
at the seminar considered only East Asia, including Southeast Asia. 


Lé Hitu Tang quoted Tommy Roh, Director of the Institute of Research 
on Policies of Singapore, as identifying ten characteristics that comprise 
East Asian values. 

- Opposition to excessive individualism of the West. 

- Respect for the family institution 

- Devotion to study 

- Thrift and sobriety (as opposed to the consumerist life style in the West) 

- Hard working 


- Social contract between the State and the people, free consent to co- 
operation 


- Insome countries, the State has tried to make the citizen a share holder 
- Asound social environment 

- Freedom (not absolute) of the press 

Several speakers touched upon globalisation of values: Are European val- 


ues universal in character? Is there now a globalisation of culture or are there 
only conflicts between cultures? 


Many participants attributed the initial successes of economic reform in 
Viét Nam to some common Asian values: patriotism, national pride, commu- 
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nity sense, diligence and thrift. They also emphasised values that were par- 
ticularly Vietnamese. In fact, the Vietnamese nation and culture have 
affirmed themselves through two paralel historical processes: mixing of 
indigenous populations and acculturation with foreign cultures, particularly 
the Chinese and the French, i.e, western culture. An essential characteristic 
of the Vietnamese culture is to have always preserved its national identity 
while enriching itself with foreign contributions. 


As far as globalisation is concerned, it seems to me that Fukuyama and 
Huntington are both right and wrong, that their contradictory viewpoints are 
only half-truths. One hopes that there would be no cultural globalisation a 
l’americaine just as there would be no generalised cultural conflict. 


Indeed, we should hope that the cultural values of the West and the East 
complement each other by choosing the best of both words. 


I will conclude by citing as a typical Vietnamese example — the family. 
In spite of the impact of national and international development, our family 
institution remains quite steady thanks to the endeavours to uphold tradition- 
al values such as the sense of community, the authority of parents, the wor- 
ship of ancestors, and the spirit of the family life. However, they must be 
modernised by relieving themselves of Confucian constraints while adopting 
selectively some western values like the authentic rights of the individual, 
gender equality. 


16 May 1999 


Pilly years 
of fine Hawaiian jourmaliom 


A friend just back from Honolulu brought me an issue of the Honolulu 
Advertiser from October last year. 


Half the paper is devoted to the 50" anniversary of Bob Krauss, voted 
Hawaii's Journalist of the Year by his readers. 


Krauss’ writing career has spawned 8,290 chronicles, 14 books — 150,000 
copies sold — and nearly a million stories on Hawaii and the Pacific. 


A few years ago he put me up for a week during a visit to the United States. 


Divorced, he lived alone in a vast room overlooking the heart of Honolulu. 
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The room was sparse, its trimmings only books and professional trap- 
pings. He still used an old typewriter. 


Whenever we went out, I got the feeling the whole island recognised him. 
He’s tall, with a ruddy complexion and white hair. He wears Bermuda shorts, 
high socks and white shoes — I guess it’s not hard to identify him. 


In 1951, Bob was 27 years old. Armed with a journalism diploma from 
Minnesota University, he found himself a job at the Honolulu Advertiser and 
there he stayed. 


He specialises in the affairs of Honolulu, the customs and habits of the 
indigenous population of Hawaii and the Pacific, and every major event in 
his country. 


He started his own column in 1953 and, since 1984, it has been published 
under the title Our Honolulu. 


It began with topical affairs, the organisation of work and the riverine 
populations. Krauss gradually broadened the range of his activities, taking 
part in all the events which shaped America. 


He got involved in environmental protection, including the preservation 
of the native Ulu Mau village and the Clyde Waterfall. 


Krauss took part in the social and economic struggle in Micronesia and 
explored the traces of primitive maritime navigation. 


Half a century of journalism has not wearied him. At the age of 77, he is 
still firm on his feet and as curious about life as ever. He works 12-14 hours 
a day and has earned the nickname “The Living Treasure.” 


His journalistic endeavours are still not at an end, they are linked to the 
venture of America. 


He spent time in Viét Nam as a war correspondent and returned for a few 
months in 1994 as a sympathetic old friend. 


What most interests him are the ethnic minority people who live in the 


Central Highlands. 


In a letter dated October 23, 2000, he wrote: “I still remember your inter- 
est in one of my books, Place names in Hawaii. Like yourself, I think there 
are many similarities between Hawaii and Viét nam that go deeper than sim- 
ilar foliage and similar climates. 


“There’s a cultural connection that I suspect goes a long way back. The 
people who eventually become Polynesians came from somewhere in 
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Southeast Asia. They must have been a coastal people who fished and also 
farmed garden plots. 


“In the last 50 years, the trail has been pushed further and further back, 
from Tonga to Samoa to the Bismarck Archipelago north of Guinea. There 
are hints in root words, tattoo designs and cultural practices. that the trail 
goes back to Taiwan. 


“T suspect the trail will eventually lead back to the south China coast and 
Viét Nam. Wouldn’t it be marvellous if the archaeologists from Hawaii and 
Viét Nam could dig there?” 


27 January 2002 


The three facets of the traditional 
calture of Viet Nam 





The geographer and sociologist Andre Siegfried compares French culture 
with a mountain range with several slopes. We may, concerning Viét Nam. 
use again that striking simile. 


The geographical position and configuration of a country determine its 
vocation and destiny. Situated in the heartland of Southeast Asia, Viét Nam is 
also part of East Asia (often designated by the Eurocentric expression The Far 
East). It is bordered in the East by the Pacific ocean from where its first con- 
tacts with the West came. Those three geographical factors have engendered 
three cultural facets making up a traditional culture and unique identity. 


Il-informed foreigners often regard Vietnamese culture as a mere appen- 
dix of Chinese culture, with a tinge of Hindu culture. In reality, Vietnamese 
culture, essentially Viet! is autochthonous. It took shape in the first millen- 
nium before Christ in the basin of the Red River with the emergence of the 
Dong Son Bronze Culture. It is marked by common traits with communities 
of rice-growers in the wet land of Southeast Asia. 


1. The Viét make up 85 percent of the population 
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Along the centuries, that substratum has been preserved until today while 
being enriched by foreign contributions, mainly Chinese (Middle Ages) and 
French (modern times). What characterises Vietnamese culture is the fact 
that on that substratum, it has only grafted elements that it has transformed 
and turned into its own. 


The second facet of Vietnamese culture is its “East Asian” side. Toward 
the second century B.C, the first Vietnamese State was dominated by the 
Chinese empire for more than one thousand years. The Vietnamese have to 
wage a persistent struggle in order to preserve their prime identity of 
Southeast Asia and not to be sinicised. In the 10" century, they succeeded in 
conquering national independence and keeping it for 900 years, until the 
1880s. For over two thousand years, the dynamic of acculturation with the 
predominance of Chinese influence has translated into a double movement 
of repulsion and attraction toward that same culture which was more varied 
and richer. It was in this way that together with Japan and Korea, Viét Nam 
was integrated into the cultural system of eastern Asia under strong Chinese 
influence. But let us not forget, however, the direct influence (i.e. the case of 
Chinese Buddhism), or the indirect (e.g. Hindu and that of other countries of 
Southeast Asia). 


The third facet is that of the West, coming by way of the East Sea, the 
Pacific Ocean, first in the form of trade and evangelisation (17'" —18" cen- 
turies) then through colonization (starting from the second half of the 19" 
century). The result was a process of acculturation with the predominance of 
Western culture by way of French culture, a twofold process of repulsion and 
attraction. The contributions of Western culture have deeply marked and 
changed the old Vietnamese culture with regard to science, technique, the 
arts, religion, and even the everyday material life (consumption of bread, 
coffee, cabbage, carrot, etc.) 


Thus at the historic moment of the 1945 Revolution, the traditional cul- 
ture of Viét Nam could be looked upon as presenting three facets: the 
Southeast Asian, the Eastern Asian and the Westem sides. 


Starting from that date, the country has gone through great upheavals, 
both national (social revolution, thirty years of war, policy of renovation) and 
international (global and regional integration). In a world, in a process of 
change and spectacular transformation, Vietnamese culture, subjected to 
diverse influences, attempts to redefine itself while refusing to deny itself. 


July 1997 
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Climprciial Vicinamere enlion 


What is the true face of Vietnamese culture? Few people across the world 
know for sure, even though the sound of bombs over this war-ravaged coun- 
try is no more. 


Even the name of Viét Nam was erased from the world map during eighty 
years of French occupation. The colonial administration used the word 
“Annam” to designate Viét Nam. 


This appellation, which dates back to the Chinese colonial administration 
in the period of the Tang dynasty, means the “Pacified South” and is a 
reminder of a distant period of subservience. 


When the August Revolution of 1945 put an end to French colonisation, 
President H6 Chi Minh’s Government changed the name to Viét Nam” 
meaning the country of the Viét in the south. Its people are now called 
Vietnamese and no longer “Annamese.” 


Before 1975, Viét Nam — in the eyes of the rest of the world — was most- 
ly synonymous with war and the stereotyped images on television and film 
screens of Apocalypse Now and its ilk. 


Since the end of the war, few people abroad have bothered to enquire into 
the ordinary face, that is the culture of Viet Nam. 


People vaguely understand that Vietnamese culture, like Japanese and 
Korean cultures, is a branch of the Chinese Confucian culture. 


But what are its specific characteristics? 


Any culture that closes on itself is doomed to dry up, as it lacks the 
power to renew. To give ever-more appetizing fruits it needs exchanges in the 
form of grafts through acculturation. 


The French word “acculturation,” which dates from 1911, can be under- 
stood unilateraly or multilaterally. 


According to the Dictionnaire Universel Francophone (1997 Edition), 
acculturation, taken in its first sense, is a “process whereby a human group 
or an individual through direct and continuous contact with another group or 
individual, assimilates willy-nilly, totally or not {I would like to add “con- 
sciously or unconsciously”] the latter’s culture.” 
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I would rather opt for one of the definitions given by UNESCO: “a situ- 
ation of contact among groups of different cultures and cultural transforma- 
tions which results in the reform of each.” 


According to Toynbee, “changing the outlook is the veritable nature of 
history, which would never cease to add to itself.” 


This remark applies perfectly to culture. Together with the Lao, Khmer, Thai 
and Burmese cultures, the Vietnamese culture is characterised by rice growing. 


That agricultural activity accounts for the cultural unity of this region for 
all its ethnic, geographical and historic diversity. 


The cultural dialogue of the region’s peoples has created common mod- 
ules: rice growing techniques, bronze drums and gongs, the cult of fertility, 
funeral rites, prolonged matriarchy, the sacrifice of buffalo, tattoos, betel and 
areca chewing, stilt-houses and the practice of staining teeth black... 


But each country has kept its own cultural traits. 


A thousand years before the Christian era, the ethnic group of the south- 
ern Viét (Viét + Nam) had built its cultural and national identity. 


Researcher Hoang Xuan Han says: “There is a geographical space dis- 
tinct from the culture of China on which an autonomous culture is born. It 
can be assumed that at the beginning, this space sat astride the present Sino- 
Vietnamese frontier, stretching from Yunnan to the delta of the Red River. 
This region has been called the bronze drum civilization, the first and most 
authentic Vietnamese culture. 


“Meanwhile, the Chinese culture born in the valley of the Yellow River was 
characterized by the ‘tripods and quadripods,’ three or four legged urns.” This 
first Vietnamese culture, also called Déng Son culture, became defined during 
the Bronze Age and at the beginning of the Iron Age (1* millennium BC) with 
the emergence of wet rice growing and various primitive crafts such as cast 
iron, pottery, weaving, wood and bamboo work, fishing and racing boats. 


However, in the 2 century BC, the embryonic state of Viét Nam (creat- 
ed by the Hing kings and later by An Duong Vuong) was conquered by the 
Chinese Empire whose domination lasted more than one thousand years. 


Thus, at the beginning of the Christian era, Southeast Asia was split into 
two zones of cultural influence. 


Viét Nam was integrated in the cultural orbit of Oriental Asia including 
China, Japan and Korea. 
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The remaining countries, the kingdoms of the Mon, Khmer, Cham and 
Thai, were strongly imbued with Indian culture. 


This situation was to last until the intervention of the West in the region, 
between the 16" and 19" centuries. 


One cannot understand Vietnamese culture unless one knows its 
Southeast Asian roots. Then one can identify the collective subconscious and 
social practices still visible in the present epoch. 


The perennial nature of the rice-growing lifestyle and the durability of 
animist beliefs depict and guarantee the national spirit. 


The cult of linguistic treasures of the Viét sees that this spirit lives on: in 
the daily reference to ancient myths (the square banh ching rice cake during 
Tét), allusions to the origin of the Viét people — from the marriage of Lord 
Dragon to the Fairy. 


19 August 2001 





Vietnamese wlture: the root 


The French Viét Nam scholars Pierre Huard and Maurice Durand have 
made very apt remarks on the nature and evolution of the Vietnamese culture. 


“Vietnamese culture over the centuries has never absorbed any foreign 
element (Hindu, Chinese or Western) without trying to imprint on it a per- 
sonal cultural stamp. That trait guarantees that Vietnamese culture has suffi- 
cient cohesion to resist external pressure.” 


Over the course of time, Vietnamese culture has always preserved its 
Southeast Asian root while enriching itself with different grafts. 


Over the 2,000 years until French colonization in the 1870s and 1880s, 
Viét Nam evolved in the cultural orbit of East Asia, imbued with 
Confucianism like Korea and Japan. 


The impact of Chinese culture came from two directions, at different 
times: it was imposed externally during the period of Chinese occupation 
from 179 BC to 938 AD; and then it was emulated by the Vietnamese them- 
selves during the first era of national independence from 939 to 1884. 
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The relations between Vietnamese and Chinese follow a particular 
dynamic. On the one hand, the Vietnamese reject the culture of their aggres- 
sors and aspire to preserve their Southeast Asian roots. 


On the other, they feel attracted by a culture that seems richer in many 
ways. They try to borrow from this culture the elements they see as capable 
of enriching their own. Rejection and attraction characterise this ambiguous 
relationship, even in the present time. 


What, in general, have these Confucian and Chinese grafts brought to the 
Vietnamese roots? 


Materially, this acculturation has brought about a more extensive use of 
iron; the domestication of the horse; the intensive cultivation of rice (the iron 
plough-share, the buffaloes and oxen, irrigation, fertilisers); enameled 
ceramics; development of weaving and wickerwork; the manufacture of 
paper and glass; great progress in river and sea navigation; the Spice Trail 
between China and Southeast Asia; and trade with Java, Burma and India. 


On the intellectual and spiritual plane, the Chinese acculturation has huge- 
ly enriched the Viét stock without altering it. The adoption of Chinese 
ideograms made its possible to propagate Confucianism, the official doctrine 
which radiates in all domains, in particular education and ideological training. 


The durability of this doctrine can be explained by the fact that it perfect- 
ly suited Asia’s feudal societies: agricultural. autarchic, stationary and sub- 
ject to a more or less despotic monarchic regime which gives the king the 
propriety of all the land. 


Confucianism is the moral and political creed of the learned man, the 
intellectual, the “superior man” (qudn fi?) who acts according to the princi- 
ple that “to perfect oneself morally, to manage one’s family, to govern the 
country and to establish order in the world.” 


In a word, it is a set of very strict rules about social behaviour intended 
to maintain order and harmony in a strongly hierarchical society. 


If Confucianism has taken root so easily in Viét Nam, that is because the 
community spirit which it enshrines was highly compatible with the spirit 
that prevailed at the birth of the Vietnamese nation. At that time, the people 
had to fight against the floods of the Red River (by building dykes) and 
against the permanent threat of aggression from the north. 


However, after penetrating into Viét Nam Confucianism has lost much of 
its original concepts, including the notions of filial piety and absolute fideli- 
ty to the monarch, as well as the complicated rites. 
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Thus, two parallel and complementary cultures have taken shape on the 
Vietnamese soil; the scholarly culture strongly marked by the Confucian — 
Chinese graft, and the popular culture anchored in the villages and more 
faithful to the Viét root. 


The Confucianised Vietnamese intelligentsia was differentiated into sev- 
eral strata: the orthodox scholars (the Court, the mandarinate); those faith- 
ful to the king but also concerned with the well-being of the people (such as 
Nguyén Trai); those resolutely siding with the people against the king (like 
the rebel Cao Ba Quat); and those integrated into the life of the people (such 
as village school teachers). 


In the second half of the 19" century, the brutal intervention of the 
Western colonisers compelled the enlightened scholars to make a painful 
revision of Confucian values. 


26 August 2001 


Vietnamese wlture: the roots 


tnd the struggles 


Vietnamese culture has had many influences over the generations, com- 
ing from various Southeast Asian nations and Confucian-Chinese thinking, 
as well as a more recent fusion of Western ideals which have been intro- 
duced to Viét Nam this century. All of these influences make a study of 
acculturation within the country a particularly interesting one. 





The cultural collisions have been left to blossom and develop since the 
revolution in August 1945. This date marks the end of eighty years of French 
colonial rule and heralded a new era for the nation. 


A new, contemporary Viét Nam, began to take shape. 


By examining our recent history, we can divide it into two periods, which 
can be said to diverge in the year 1986: the period of internationalisation, 
and a time of globalisation and regionalisation. 


Why would we describe this period of one of “internationalisation”? It is 
largely due to the fact that the first period was marked by two wars involving 
foreign nations, which were fundamentally wars of liberation for Viét Nam. 
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In reality, these two wars, the first which was fought against the French 
(1945-1954) and the second against the Americans (between 1964 and 1975) 
were fought in the context of a greater fight for national liberation, which 
lasted 113 years, starting from the initial French conquest of three of the 
southern Vietnamese provinces in 1862. 


During the French colonial period, all Vietnamese patriotic movements 
ended in failure. The conclusion that was drawn from this was that Viét Nam 
would be unable to regain independence through its own efforts, and must 
seek international help for the cause. 


After the seizure of power in 1945, H6 Chi Minh tried in vain to negoti- 
ate with the French. All of his proposals were rejected by the French, who 
had support from the western bloc, headed by Washington. So Viét Nam 
joined forces with the socialist bloc in order to continue the fight for inde- 
pendence. Thus, Viét Nam undertook two wars of independence in the 
framework of the cold war between the two superpowers. Over the two 
decades that the country was divided, the North came to be influenced by 
socialist culture, and the South embraced capitalism. 


Until recently, it has been difficult to conduct a serious synthetic study of 
the resulting acculturation and the cultural amalgam which has existed since 
national reunification in 1976. 


After a brief period of recovery following the war, which lasted until the 
end of the 70’s, Viét Nam experienced an economic crisis of fifteen years 
duration (until 1995). This crisis placed the country on the brink of bankrupt- 
cy. However, by the time of the déi mdi (renovation) policy, which was intro- 
duced in 1986, the situation was beginning to improve. 


The reforms instigated at this time have some similarities to the Russian 
perestroika. However, one succeeded where the other failed. In order to 
introduce perestroika effectively, the Russians needed capital, up-to-date 
technology and expertise, in order to restructure their industry. Delicate rela- 
tions between Russia and the West meant however, that international help 
was limited. 


The situation is much simpler in Viét Nam. To redress the economy of this 
major agricultural country-where 80 per cent of the population still live in the 
countryside-it has been necessary firstly, to change the methods of produc- 
tion. While maintaining the State-owned sector, the government has allowed 
the creation of a competitive private sector: land has been returned to the 
farmers, trade, arts and crafts and private small industry are now encouraged. 
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The exportation of two million tonnes of rice and one million tonnes of oil in 
1989 was a sign that preliminary economic recovery was beginning. 


In this context, contemporary Viét Nam embarked on a second period, 
that of déi moi starting in 1986, a period which was characterised by global- 
isation (increasing integration in the world markets) and regionalisation 
(adherence to ASEAN) and a new participation in the international 
Francophone organisation. 


There has been a realisation that, like many other countries in the world, 
Viét Nam has to make a place for itself in the world whilst still being aware 
of the issues that effect the world of today. 


The current global system has engendered a social and ecological crisis, 
which has often taken a heavy toll on poorer countries. An ever increasing 
gap between rich and poor, has resulted in a small elite with growing power. 
Furthermore, the world is in the midst of an ecological crisis, which, if steps 
are not taken, may lead to the degradation of the quality of the life for all life 
forms in our biosphere. 


In Viét Nam, the déi moi policy sanctioned the adoption of the market 
economy and introduced an open-door policy towards all countries. This has 
heiped to revitalise the national economy enrich our culture. However, there 
have also been negative effects: the market economy encourages 
competition, and at the same time can encourage individualism, greed and a 
rejection of traditional values, especially among the young. The open-door 
policy has been accused of introducing some western values which are in 
opposition to the national collectivistic spirit. 


At the dawn of the 21* century, in face of globalisation, it is essential that 
Vietnamese culture develops a balance which ensures the harmonious devel- 
opment of both culture and the economy. Modernity must go hand in hand 
with the preservation of the national identity. For this reason, Viét Nam has 
opted for the catchphrase: let us work for “the prosperity of the people, the 
strength of the country, and the building of a society which is based on equi- 
ty, democracy and civilisation.” A pragmatic formula without ideological 
connotation, hopefully this vision may be easily adopted by the Vietnamese 
of all strata, at home and abroad. 


September 2001 
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A buphen letween two werlda: Chinese 
tnd Indian influence (1) 





The Vietnamese nation was formed over several millennia through a dou- 
ble historical process: mixing of populations of Austroasiatic and Mongoloid 
origin and assimilating foreign cultures. Regarding the second evolution, the 
deepest foreign influence in Viét Nam before the implantation of Western 
culture was Chinese, and then Indian. 


Continuity and discontinuity 


Due to its situation in the heart of Southeast Asia, Viét Nam is like a 
hyphen between two worlds, India and China. However, geographical prox- 
imity and historical conditions have assured the continuity of Chinese influ- 
ence in Viét Nam. China had a particular strong influence on the largest eth- 
nic group, the Viét, who account for 86 percent of the population. 


Viét Nam originated in the Red River basin in the first millennium before 
Christ and was then dominated by the Chinese Empire for more than 1,000 
years until the 10‘ century AD. Then came a period of national independ- 
ence that lasted 900 years, during which the Chinese culture continued to 
exert its influence. China’s influence was weakened only by 83 years of 
French colonisation (1862-1945). This continuous influence has been main- 
tained through direct contacts between the two countries. 


The influence of India, just as important in a number of ways, was far less 
continuous and direct. The first contact with India took place some time dur- 
ing the beginning of the Christian era through the journeys of traders. With 
better navigation techniques, they ventured into Southeast Asia in quest for 
gold and spices. While they waited for the northeast monsoon, they spent 
their time propagating their culture, and the Brahmin and Buddhist faiths. 
Thus were created the Hindu states of Funan, Chenla and Champa, in which 
part of the population (Khmer and Cham) integrated with the Vietnamese 
people as ethnic minorities. 


Indian monks landed in Viét Nam to preach at Luy Lau (Dzau), the cra- 
dle of Vietnamese Buddhism. Kandinya (Khau Da La) came in the 24 and 
3 centuries, and Vinitaruci (Ty Ni Da Luu Chi), created Viét Nam’s first 
school of Thién (Zen), in the 6" century. Later, due to political upheavals in 
the region, the Indian preachers and traders ceased to come to Viét Nam and 
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were replaced by Chinese monks coming by land routes. This interrupted the 
direct Indo-Vietnamese acculturation, which resumed only in the 20" centu- 
ry in the two countries’ common fight against colonisation. 


It is no surprise that in the Cham language, which belongs to the 
Austronesian linguistic family, 10 to 20 percent of the words come from Pali 
and just as much come from Sanskrit. Khmer and Cham writing spring from 
the same origin, namely the ancient Brahmin writing of medieval India. 
Many geographical terms in southern Viét Nam, where these two ethnic 
minorities live today, are of Indian origin. They were later Sinicised (in pro- 
nunciation or meaning) before being “Vietnamised” in pronunciation. Thus, 
the Vietnamese word Phan Rang is a phonetic declension of pandarange. Dé 
Ban is translated from Chinese to mean Vijaya. It is also possible that the 
Khmer word Mekong (Me= mother of great; Kong= river) designates the 
Ganga, showing the strong impact of Indian culture. 


The Viét language (of the Viét people) also includes many words direct- 
ly brought from India by traders and missionaries in the first centuries of the 
Chinese era. Most of them, however, come from Sanskrit or pali to Chinese 
(Han), and finally to Vietnamese. Take the typical case of the word Buddha 
which is translated into Vietnamese in two ways: but (direct phonetic tran- 
scription from Sanskrit) and phdét (through a Sino- Vietnamese word). 


The Indian influence is very visible in Cham temples and Khmer pagodas 
where Brahmin and Buddhist designs stand side by side: the mythical bird 
Garuda, the dancers and other mythological allusions. Indian dances and lit- 
erature, especially the Ramayana, have left indelible marks. 


In the linguistic and artistic domains, the influence of Indian culture is 
much deeper and direct on the Khmer and Cham ethnic minorities than it is 
on the Viét majority. The influence on the Viét was exerted in general by 
osmosis, thanks to the exchanges between the Cham, Khmer and other 
Vietnamese compatriots. 


It is in the domain of religion, Buddhism, that India exerted its influence 
on Viét Nam in the most profound and durable way. 


28 May 2003 
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R » #A buphen between two words: Chinese 
tind Nndieen inflvence (2) 


Vietnamese culture originated in the Bronze Age along the Red River, 
Viét culture is akin to that of various ethnic groups which inhabited the 
ancient Southeast Asia. 





Southeast Asia used to include a continental part — the Chinese territory 
south of the Yangtze River, Viét Nam, Laos, Cambodia, Thailand, Myanmar, 
and the continental Malaysia. 


The entire region had a common face marked by the following features: the 
cultivation of rice, betel, areca and mulberries; the predominance of agricul- 
ture because of the late introduction of metallurgy; and prolonged matriarchy. 
Villages were characterised by houses on stilts, spinning, bronze drums, and 
gongs, tattoos, loincloths, kite flying etc. Spiritual life revolved around the 
worshipping of spirits, special funeral rites and the cult of fecundity. 


Against this common background. the peoples of Southeast Asia all mod- 
elled their cultures according to their distinct geo-political conditions. Two 
forces have been present since the beginning of Vietnamese history. The first 
is the fight against the natural calamities of the tropical climate, in particu- 
lar the devastating floods of the Red River, and the second is the unbalanced 
fight against foreign aggression. 


These ordeals, not to mention the exhausting rice culture, gave the 
Vietnamese people certain characteristics: the sense of community in the 
fight for survival; a hardworking nature; sobriety; care for real issues rather 
than metaphysical abstractions; a manual dexterity for imitations in particu- 
lar; a strong resistance to physical and moral suffering; and a great ability to 
adapt. In a pantheist framework, spiritual life in Viét Nam is characterised 
by animism. The cult of spirits and genies remains vivid until this day, 
though sometimes diluted in imported universal religions. 


Such is the substratum of Vietnamese culture - a Southeast Asian substra- 
tum - on which Chinese and Indian cultures were grafted in the Christian era. 


The contribution of Confucianism 


Introduced after the Chinese conquest in the 2™4 century BC, 
Confucianism only tightened its social grip after the 15" century AD. 
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Though this influence was weakened during French colonisation, it persists 
until this day. 


As opposed to Buddhism, Confucianism supports a philosophy of social 
ethics and targets the simple improvement of life on Earth. The question of 
individual “salvation” is left untouched. The doctrine of Confucius (6"" cen- 
tury BC) is based on a set of rules to be observed in social relations (king- 
subject, father-child, husband-wife, master-disciple, brother-sister). 
Relations are essentially hierarchized - to each his lot - for the sake of social 
harmony, an element of universal harmony. 


The Confucian edifice rests on strongly moralising rules, with “the virtue 
of humanity” as its foundation. These strict rules have lost much of their 
rigour in Viét Nam with the influence of the pre-Chinese culture. 


Confucianism brought to Viét Nam a political philosophy, trung, which 
is based on the allegiance to the monarch, the master idea, which allows the 
cohesion of the people and the unity of the country. As paradoxical as it may 
seem, Confucian scholars are animated by this ideal borrowed from the 
Chinese but have struggled relentlessly against them for the independence of 
their country. The Binh Ngé Dai Cao (Proclamation on the Pacification of 
the Foreign Aggressors) is a clear illustration of this paradox. 


The Confucian order is also manifest in the ethical, social, political and 
cultural domains. Adopting the Chinese model for education and administra- 
tion (ideograms, triennial competitions and mandarin bureaucracy) fosters a 
certain way of thinking. Priority is given to moral virtues and literacy while 
material wealth, the economy and technology are scorned. Empiricism 
replaces science, patriarchy edges out matriarchy, and men dominate 
women. An unwritten code of conduct reigns in the village and the family. 


However, the Chinese colonial administration never managed to pene- 
trate into villages, so many of the pre-Chinese cultural values of Southeast 
Asia have survived. A whole popular culture has been maintained and devel- 
oped alongside the scholarly Confucian culture thus partly contributing to 
making the prime cultural identity blossom. 


Indian Buddhism 


In Viét Nam, Confucianism remains a philosophy of social duty, order 
and hierarchic discipline. In one word, reason. On the contrary, Buddhism is 
the search for individual happiness, relaxation and compassion. In one word, 
feelings. These two opposed factors are complementary and contributed to 
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the achievement of psychic equilibrium, even in villages where pagodas wor- 
shipping Buddha co-exist with communal houses and other temples imbued 
with Confucianism. 


Analysing the influence of Buddhism on the Vietnamese culture is rather 
complex because Buddhism was introduced by Indian monks and traders at 
the beginning of the Christian era, but later Chinese Buddhism reigned. 
However, even in its most Sinisised form, for example, the Dhyana (Zen), 
Buddhism is fundamentally a product of Indian spiritualism. 


Buddhism is an atheist religion since it does not believe in the existence 
of divinities - statues and images were introduced later by priests for the 
common folk. According to Buddhism, suffering is the human condition 
because Man believes in the existence of a self and harbours desires. His 
illusions subject him to the cycle of births and rebirths. Thanks to spiritual 
enlightenment he can put an end to his ignorance and accede to Nirvana. 


This high metaphysic is only accessible to scholars and monks of the 
Chinese Chan Dhyanist (thién) school. This current results from the mutual 
fecundation of Buddhism and Taoism. The Thién school of thought advocates 
transcendence with regards to the intellect, communion between a master and 
his disciple without the intermediary of speech and scriptures, and meditation 
until enlightenment. We can see here the syncretism of Buddhism, Taoism, and 
Confucianism. For the common people, Buddhism brings consolation in the 
face of feudal exploitation and oppression and the hope of achieving the most 
earthy wishes. That is why one prefers to invoke the A-Di-Da (Amitabha), 
Buddha and the Quan Am Goddess, who are both ready to come to the rescue 
of the deprived. 


I June 2003 





The rose in Vietnamese oltre 


The deputy director of the Writers’ School named after Nguyén Du, 
asked me one day: “Why is it that the rose is absent from our classical liter- 
ature? Was it because our forefathers were ignorant of its existence?” 


I must confess that for me, being neither an ethnobotanist nor simply 
even a botanist, that was a real puzzle. 
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I made a hurried check by leafing through The Tale of Kiéu by Nguyén 
Du (18" century), a novel in verse of over three thousand lines which has 
been regarded as the summit of our classical literature. This unequalled mas- 
terpiece of our national poetry abounds in chrysanthemums, orchids, lotuses 
and tuberoses. as well as apricot, peach and pomegranade blossoms...often 
literary images consecrated by the Chinese humanities. But there is no allu- 
sion to the rose (hoa héng in Vietnamese: mai qué in Sino-Vietnamese;! or 
utong vi in Sino-Vietnamese, a word designating, probably, the rose family. 

The words “vitdn héng” in line with “Vitdn héng chi dam ngdn rao chim 
xanh’”* in Kiéu could mislead beginners in Vietnamese studies into translat- 
ing them into “garden of rose plants” (vin: garden; rose, or the colour pink. 
In that context, they could mean “red garden” or “garden the colour of peach 
blossom,” an allusion to an ancient story). 


Vietnamese popular literature seems to be equally ignorant of the rose. 
Among the 15,000 or so folk verses collected in the Kho tang ca dao nguoi 
Viét (A Treasury of Viét Folk Verses) 1995, I have picked at random the fol- 
lowing couplets which have reference to roses: 


“Hoa héng sap hai dén tay, 
Dé nguoi hai mat ding ngady ma nhin” 


(That rose was within your reach, 
But, graping, you let someone pick it first) 


And 
“Hoa héng trong that m¥ miéu, 
Khoe huong budi sang, budi chiéu con dau!” 


(Beautiful was the rose, 
So proud of its fragrance in the morning 
It lost its perfume as soon as afternoon came!) 


But since no dates are available, I think that those lines were written in the 
recent colonial past when the French popularised the growing of rose plants. 


1. Opinions vary among Sinologists. I am no judge in this matter 
2. The blue bird (messenger of love) cannot be shut out of the red garden (the Peach 
Garden of the Immortals) 
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However, there is a kind of wild rose mentioned in our folk songs: it’s the 
hoa tam xudn (literally: “the flower in search of spring”) which could corre- 
spond to the sweetbrier (Rosa eglateria): 

“Tréo lén cay buoi hai hoa 

Buc xubng rudng ca hai nu tam xudn 

Nu tdm xudn no ra xanh biéc 

Em ldy chéng anh tiéc ldm thay 

- Ba déng mot mé trdu cay 

Sao anh chang hdi nhitng ngay con khéng? 
Bay gid em dd cé chéng 

Nhu chim vao long nhu cd can cau 

Ca cdn cau biét ddu ma gé 

Chim vao léng biét thud nao ra.” 


(I climb on the grapefruit tree to pick a few blossoms, 

And go down to the field of aubergines to pick buds of sweetbrier 
The opening buds are a bright hue of green 

You’re already married, what a pity! 

A bundle of betel leaves would have you cost three coins 

Why didn’t you come to ask for my hand when I was free? 

Now that I have a husband 

My lot is that of a caged bird, a hooked fish 

How could a hooked fish ever free itself? 

How could a caged bird hope to get out one day?) 


It is estimated that, originally, the rose grew in the temperate climates of 
the northern hemisphere (80 percent in Asia, 15 percent in America, the rest 
in Europe and in the northwest of Africa), very few in tropical countries, 
except at high altitudes. Is that the reason why the rose is not part of the cul- 
ture of Vietnam, a tropical country? 

“The Queen of Flowers.” as the rose was dubbed by the Greek poetess 
Sappho (circa 600 B.C), is by contrast bound to many civilisations. It is the 
symbol of perfection, elegance, romance, and love, but also of the fragility, 
of happiness, of feminine beauty. 


Typical are these verses by Ronsard in “Darling, let us go and see if the rose...” 
“Las! Voyez comme en peu d’espace, 


Mignonne, elle a dessus la place, 
Las, Las, ses beautés laissé choir! 
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O vraiment maratre Nature. 

Puisqu’ une telle fleur ne dure 

Que du matin jusqu’ au soir” 

(Alas, you can see how little time it takes 
Her to let fall her beauties! 

Indeed, what a harsh stepmother Nature is 
For such a flower only to last 

From morning to evening!) 


In order to express similar sentiments, traditional Vietnamese poetry 
often simply uses the concept of “flowers” generally. The contemporary poet 
Xuan Diéu says: “The flower opens only to wither.” In our modern poetry, 
few works praise the rose the way it is in the West. 


July 1996 


ord “develo t” 





It was with great interest that I followed the proceedings of the 
International Experts’ Meeting on Safeguarding and Promoting the 
Intangible Cultural Heritage of Minority Groups in Viét Nam, held in Ha Néi 
15-18 March 1994 under the auspices of UNESCO. 


The subject of the debates was highly topical in light of the serious ethnic 
conflicts raging throughout the world. In the early 1990’s the upheavals hap- 
pening in eastern Europe led to such repercussions. For its part, Africa is 
marked by bloody racial and ethnic dissension. Everywhere various groups 
in search of their true cultural identities have emerged. In many countries of 
the Third World not plagued by ethnic segregation, there is a lack of materi- 
al means and technical know-how which would help in preserving the intan- 
gible cultural heritage of minority groups. 


According to UNESCO, intangible cultural heritage represents all sym- 
bolic and intangible manifestations of culture in the broadest sense, transmit- 
ted and modified in the course of time by a process of collective recreation, 
i.e. music, dance, oral traditions, languages, customs, mythologies, gesture, 
rituals, traditional medicine, cuisine, festivals and handicraft techniques. 
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At the above-mentioned UNESCO conference, following an introductory 
speech by professor Goerges Condominas from Paris, Vietnamese and for- 
eign participants took stock of the situation of ethnic minorities in Viét Nam 
and elsewhere in Southeast Asia, and exchanged experiences in the work of 
cultural preservation. One could only be pleased with the apposite recom- 
mendations they made to the Vietnamese government. 


Beyond the ethnic minorities I think of the same problem, that of cultur- 
al preservation, which is no less urgent with regard to the majority group! in 
a multi-ethnic country like Viét Nam. 


First of all, let us deal with two essential questions concerning the future 
of the intangible culture heritages, which have thus been formulated by 
UNESCO: will the intangible cultural heritage continue to be the essential 
resource of the peoples’ spiritual life and a source of creative inspiration? 
What role can the intangible cultural heritage play in the process of lasting 
development? : 


However important are debates on the future, questions regarding the pres- 
ent are no less urgent. Ever since the August 1945 revolution, our researchers 
have used tonnes of paper without reaching an agreement on the content of the 
Vietnamese national character and what to do to preserve the intangible cultur- 
al heritage in the face of the needs for development and modern technology. 
Not to speak of the internationalisation of a certain lifeway. One cannot com- 
pel our young girls to give up chewing gum and return to the traditional betel 
quid, to relinquish western-style blouse and skirt, which provide such pratical 
wear, to don in all circumstances the long gown and loose trousers long cher- 
ished by their mothers. In a Mudng village barely a dozen kilometres from the 
town of Hoa Binh, I saw only one house-on-stilts, preserved as a pious sou- 
venir; all other dwellings were built on the level of the ground, not of wood 
which is now too expensive, but of cheaper brick and cement. 


I have come to share the feelings and apprehensions of the American 
anthropologist Anthony R.Walker, who declared at the UNESCO meeting: 
“The anthropologist’s cries of “cultural imperialism” may, with hindsight, 
seem to have been unfounded, no more than a pathetic attempt to stem the 
inevitable and, in the long run, not necessarily detrimental, tide of history 
(...) When I return to the hills of Thailand to meet my old friends from the 
mid-to the late 1960s. I see their houses with ugly aluminium roofs in place 


1. The Viét make up 85 percent of the population. 
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of the much more pleasant (if less efficient) thatch work of old. I see less and 
less of traditional dress, more jeans and T-shirts. more shorts, shirts and 
blouses of cheap commercial manufacture, I notice what to me is a rather 
sterile Baptist chapel in place of the old temple, and I hear more, and loud- 
er, sounds of popular Thai film songs. and so on. But unless I wish (as I most 
certainly do not) to be charged with that old anthropologist’s devil of “keep- 
ing people in zoos,” is better I hold emotion under control and not decry 
what, for the most part, my Lahu friends themselves have chosen — whether 
from personal preference or historical necessity.” 


At the Cultural Festival of Ethnic Groups of Northwestern Viét Nam, 
held in Moc Chau in 1993, J made the same remarks. Of course, the romantic 
return to the past, the blind dismissal of the present and future would not be 
appropriate. But how to innovate, especially in the domain of art, while pre- 
serving what is unique in each human culture? The eminent American 
anthropologist Franz Boas, at the turn of the century stressed that each 
human culture is unique and has matchless value. 


July 1994 





All thadition is change 


I like this sub-title of the art book “Swedish Folk Art” (Harry N.Abrams 
Inc, Stockholm, 1994). The text and numerous illustrations present the evo- 
lution of popular art over two hundred years. They also show that the peas- 
ant past is a tangible reality in the industrial present. “This makes it a living 
source for contemporary art and design.” 


For several decades in Viét Nam, the problem of the ambiguous relation- 
ship between tradition and revolution — the past and modernity, the preserva- 
tion of the patrimony in the elaboration of the future, national identity and 
the opening up to the world — has caused much ink to flow among students 
of social sciences and strategists of cultural policy. It particularly preoccu- 
pied artists and theorists of art. Some seem to be obsessed by an attempt to 
square the art circle: How to continue to make national tradition blossom in 
the context of a world culture tending to exert its influence from a distance 
and make things uniform? How to avoid falling into a chauvinistic formal- 
ism by clinging to unchanged values? 
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The solution to the problem seems to lie in the formula: “All tradition is 
change.” Often individual! initiatives provide boosters, even in so anonymous 
a field as traditional handicraft. 


I would like to cite the case of Nguyén Kim Xuan who is renovating the 
art of inlaying. 

Now. in his fifties and in excellent health, Xuan has lived a fairly eventful life. 
After his graduation from the School of Industrial Arts, he worked first in a fac- 
tory in Arno in Czechoslovakia. It was the time of the American war in Viét Nam. 


In the evening, thinking of home, he would sit before the TV screen 
watching scenes of fighting and bombing. He was proud to see the bamboo 
trees bend under the deluge of bombs only to straighten up again: wasn’t 
bamboo the image of his unbreakable people? 


An idea slowly took form in his mind: “Bamboo accompanies a 
Vietnamese from birth to death. It is present in every moment of life, in each 
activity: as the crib, as the shoots eaten with rice, as chopsticks and tooth- 
picks, as farming implements, as bed mats, as fuel for the stove, as medicine. 
But useful though it is, bamboo is regarded as a poor relative. How to enno- 
ble it by integrating it into art, or, at least, into a craft?” 


Xuan pondered over the idea. Back home in Viét Nam, he worked first in 
the plywood factory in Cau Duong. Enlisted in the army in 1972, he served 
until 1983, when he returned to his former job. In 1986, in the wake of the 
government policy of renovation, he left the State-run plant to set up a coop- 
erative of carpentry and joinery. The business thrived. 


In 1992, he launched the Xuan Lam company, which had four sharehold- 
ers: his wife, his sister, a friend and himself. The enterprise includes a cabi- 
net-making workshop, a tourist service (hotel, restaurant, tourist cars), and 
an art handicraft workshop. 


The workshop inlaid bamboo. For the artist in Xuan stirred. Despite the 
prosperity of his business, he had always nurtured the idea of “ennobling 
bamboo”. He had seized upon the suggestion of a painter friend: Why not try 
to inlay bamboo, substituting it for mother-of-pearl! in that noble craft? 


The first attempts were made in 1989. The aim was to create a new genre: 
lacquered panels inlaid with bamboo. The technique followed the principles 
of mother-of-pearl inlaying: the artisan first makes a paper design, then use 
it to cut bamboo fragments with a small saw, a knife, and a file. Then he chis- 
els lines on these fragments. 
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Next, he makes hollows on the lacquered wooden panels into which he 
fits the polished bamboo pieces and fixes them to it with a lacquer-based 
glue. The classical motifs are classical flowers, birds, plants, landscapes, and 
scenes of ordinary life. 


The experiment has required from Xuan a great deal of patience. good 
taste, and love, for his research has had to be funded with money brought in 
by his cabinet-making and tourist services. 


Although the technique of bamboo inlaying is inspired by mother-of- 
pearl inlay, everything has had to be worked out from scratch. Among the 
hundreds of bamboo species, the choice has to be made of the right one with 
the appropriate colours and textures, which moreover must be found easily 
enough not to inflate cost. 


How to shade the colours with a minimum of chemical intervention? 
Sometimes, he has returned to medieval techniques: drying the bamboo in the 
sun and then storing it in a dark and humid room in a repeated process until 
the right hue is obtained, carefully noting the time required for each stage. 


The panel depicting the Mice Wedding, a favourite folk theme for Tét 
pictures, requires more than 300 bamboo pieces, the choice and assembling 
of which calls for skill as well as artistic sense. 


For his workshop, Xuan has gathered together several dozen orphans and 
children from poor peasant homes in the region and trained them for the craft. 
His ambition is to give the village of Mai Lam and the surrounding area a side- 
line that will provide them with income to supplement the rice harvest. 


The prospects are good. The first bamboo-inlaid panels have appeared on 
the market. Customers, both national and foreign, like these products of a 
transformed traditional handicraft. Marketing in earnest is planned for 1997. 
But already many delegations have visited Mai Lam in Dong Anh district 
near Ha N6i, where the workshop is located. (Information can be got at the 


office, 10 Duong Phi Trudng, Gia Lam). 
April 1996 





The young trrd our haditiom 


The wars of resistance against the French, then the Americans, have 
receded in time. Fighters of those days have become old people with white 
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hair and ill health. Poems which used to move them deeply could lose their 
beauty in the eyes of today’s young people just as The Tale of Kiéu would no 
longer entrance them as much as rock music, wrote the poet and critic Va 
Quan Phuong, in “A retrospective look over contemporary poetry” in the 
review Van Nghé of November 1995. 


The addition between brackets surprised me a little. I had thought that 
Kiéu, the immortal masterpiece of Nguyén Du (18" century), would survive 
all changes in taste and fashion because it is believed to portray the 
Vietnamese psyche itself. Someone has said not without reason: “So long as 
Kiéu lasts, the Vietnamese language shall last. And so long as our language 
endures, our nation shall live on.” That the young generation should be 
believed to feel rather lukewarm toward Kiéu pains me. I shared my feeling 
with my friend, the poet Tran Lé Van. He said: “Let us nurture no hope that 
Kiéu would enjoy the same fervour in the age of discotheques and comput- 
ers as in our time and our fathers. Our daughters no longer lull their children 
to sleep singing verses from Kiéu; verses of the long poem are no longer con- 
sidered as oracles: poets no longer compose pastiches of Kiéu. But I don’t 
think that our young people are no longer moved by verses from Kiéu, par- 
ticularly those singing the enchantment of love. Two years ago, I was invit- 
ed to talk about Kiéu to pupils of a country primary school in Chuong My 
(Ha Tay province). For more than an hour, those children 13-15 years of age 
were enraptured by excepts from the poem. Following the talk, they asked 
me a thousand questions about it. It is up to members of the older genera- 
tions to reveal to young people the beauty hidden in that treasure. It must be 
said that the quality of literary education has declined. 


Among the younger poets, those with a good classical formation are still 
attached to national poetic tradition represented by Nguyén Du. Instead of 
slavishly imitating Western formalism, they are able to find in Kiéu lines 
that are quite modern in both substance and form. This will ensure the 
immortality of the masterpiece.” 


A few days after this conversation, | was asked to speak about 
Vietnamese culture at the Franco-Vietnamese Centre for Management 
Training. My class had about thirty students averaging 25 years of age. I 
availed myself of the occasion to improvise a test of Kiéu. Two questions 
were asked of the audience. The first was: “Do you like Kiéu?” The second: 
“Even if you don’t like it, do you feel the beauty of some of the verses?” 
Ten students said “Yes” to the first question; all thirty answered the second 
one affirmatively. 
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] was somewhat reassured by the results of that test, all the more so when 
during a ten minute break I saw two pairs of students playing a traditional 
game of shuttlecock. Nothing could be simpler and cheaper than a game of 
Vietnamese shuttlecock, a true game for young people of the Third World. 
The only material needed is a round piece of rubber, metal. or wood, and a 
few feathers. No rackets are used. The shuttlecock is passed back and forth 
using the feet and, when necessary, other parts of the body, excluding the 
hands. This calls for agility, a common attribute of Asian people, who are 
generally small of stature and slender. Except for the adoption of certain 
rules of volleyball, the game has been practised in Viét Nam with all its vir- 
tuosities for centuries. 


No one need despair of our youth. 
December 1995 





A Littl feomaney 


About the American MIA’s (Missing in Action) in Viét Nam, a story has 
been circulated by popular rumour. In fact, several versions of it. Though its 
content is hardly credible, let me tell you one of the variants: 


An American woman is believed to have come to Hé Chi Minh City in 
the hope of finding a clue that would lead her to the place where the remains 
of her G.I husband, killed in the Viét Nam War were buried, somewhere in 
the Mekong Delta. She was lucky enough to run into a local medium, some- 
one with either a channel of communication with the world of spirits, unusu- 
al insight, or intuitive perception, in short a sixth sense, who helped her 
locate exactly the place of burial. 


For about a dozen years or so, a number of Vietnamese intellectuals 
have become interested in parapsychology, astrology, and even Sino- 
Vietnamese geomancy. 


Geomancy used to play an important role in traditional life in Viét Nam. 
Was someone taken ill in the family? Had a profitable business deal been 
made? Or was one down on one’s luck? Did the head of the family get pro- 
moted to a higher position, or on the contrary, demoted to a lower rank? Did 
the eldest son win brilliant success at the last mandarinal competition? 


eT ae 
{ ees | 
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These and many other events. good or bad, that could affect the life of a 
family in ancient Viét Nam were often thought to be due to the locations of 
the family graves. 


Geomancy was proclaimed the science of the natural laws that governed 
the terrestrial influences of winds and waters (phong thiv). Its aim was the 
divination of favourable conditions for the construction of a building (a 
citadel, a palace, a communal house, or a simple private habitation), or for 
the interment of a dead person. According to custom, a dead person was 
buried twice: the first time, only for a certain period, generally three years, 
after which his or her remains would be exhumed and re-buried in a defini- 
tive tomb, at a place selected by the geomancer. 


The prosperity of a village was thought to depend on the orientation of its 
public buildings, the communal house (din) in particular. That of a family 
was bound up with the location and orientation of its house and the grave of 
its ancestors. The case is cited of a village suffering from an outbreak of con- 
junctivitis, so it was believed, its dinh was “badly orientated.” 


A particular site could be maleficent or beneficent, depending on the 
“breaths” or “currents” that impregnate it. In its selection, one tried to get as 
close as possible to the Blue Dragon (Thanh Long), whose breath was high- 
ly beneficent and as far as possible from the White Tiger (Bach Hé) whose 
influence was thought to generate ill luck. The ideal place in which to bury 
the remains of an ancestor would be the “mouth of the dragon”: the site 
would create a royal line of descent. 


In his selection of a site the geomancer took into account the influence 
exercised by various stars on it. It was believed that a beneficent “breath” or 
“current” was retained by the existence of barriers: a hill or a river bend, 
while it was dispersed by a straight range or water course. The configuration 
of the land in a grave site was fraught with meaning: a ridge near the burial 
knoll could be the sign of mandarinal honours to come the eldest son of the 
family, while a wooded peak in the shape of a pennant could determine a mil- 
itary vocation among the descendants. Honours and wealth are also herald- 
ed by the following configuration of the land: the existence of a five-peaked 
mountain, of landmarks in the shape of a horse, a penbrush, a sword...Round 
shapes are believed to be connected with cosmic element kim (metal), long 
shapes with the element Ada (fire), square shapes with the element tho 
(earth). The geomancer used a special compass (/a ban) to determine the dis- 
tribution of the two major “breaths.” 
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One opinion attributes the introduction of geomancy into Viét Nam to the 
Chinese governor Kao Pien (9"" century). The two greatest names of geoman- 
cy in Viét Nam were Hoa Chinh and Ta Ao. 


In our overpopulated plains the growing shortage of arable land no longer 
allows the practice of geomancy. After thirty years of war and agricultural 
collectivisation millions of dead no longer rest in grave sites selected in the 
ricefields. Each village now has its cemetery for fallen soldiers and revolu- 
tionary martyrs; several villages may share a common cemetery. Ha N6i has 
staked out a municipal cemetery on the slopes of a large hill in Yén Ky, 70 
kilometres from the city. 


May 1994 





Return to “weft” medicine 


I am allergic to Western medicine, partly because the smell of ether 
makes me sick. On the contrary, the traditional medicines of Eastern Asia 
have for me a certain attraction owing to the sweet odour of the herbs they 
contain. 


Vietnamese traditional medicine comprises ancient methods of health 
care bound up with Vietnamese culture before the implication of Western 
allopathic medicine in the 20" century. Like all traditional medicines the 
world over, it views human existence as stemming from the indissoluble 
unity of the body and the soul, and does not dissociate physical well-being 
from mental, social, moral and spiritual health. 


Far from being a mere copy of traditional Chinese medicine, it include 
two elements: southern medicine, properly Vietnamese, and northern medi- 
cine, Chinese or more exactly Sino-Vietnamese. 


Southern medicine (thudc nam) which enjoys lesser prestige compared 
with the more sophisticated — and costly — northern medicine, is made up of 
an indigenous substratum which goes back to the beginnings of a communi- 
ty of fifty-four ethnic groups living on a territory which was to become 
Vietnam. Primitive medicinal recipes make use of raw products of tropical 
flora and fauna. Regrettably, some of these very effective formulas have 
been jealously kept within tightly-knit families and handed down from father 
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to son generation after generation. The greatest names of Vietnamese medi- 
cine, Tué Tinh (14"" century) and Lan Ong (18"" century), although trained 
in the ways of Chinese medicine, saw in southern medicine a priceless treas- 
ure. They recommended its use in association with northern medicine, result- 
ing in the creation of a Vietnamese traditional medicine. 


Northern medicine brought to Viét Nam in the days of Chinese domina- 
tion which lasted about a thousand years (179B.C-938), exercised its influ- 
ence up to the 19" century. when French medicine began to prevail. With its 
origins going back to the 18" century B.C, it forms a well-ordered set of 
principles. It is based on an abundant medical literature, which includes two 
classics: the Internal Classic of the Yellow Emperor (Hodng dé ndi kinh) of 
the 4"" century B.C, and the Repertory of Material Medica (Ban thdo cuwong 
muc) of the 17" century. 


Man, like nature, is governed by two primary principles: the male princi- 
ple (yang) and the female principle (yin). Interaction of these two generates 
the five cosmic elements: metal. wood, water, fire, and earth that form the 
common substance of all living beings (including man) and lifeless matters. 
The cosmos exercises its influence on the various parts and organs of the 
human body; human structures have their cosmic correspondents; human 
anatomy and physiology are related to cosmogony. 


Sino-Vietnamese pathology denies the ontologic existence of disease, 
which is only the result of imbalance of vital energy at the level of certain 
organs, due to excess or insufficiency. The art of healing consists in strength- 
ening, dispersing, or normalising at the level of the affected organs the cir- 
culation of vital energy in relation to that of the universe. 


Certain ways of proceeding have no recourse to medicines: acupuncture, 
moxibustion, massage... 


In the eyes of our modem doctors, the traditional Sino- Vietnamese med- 
ical system is all rubbish. Yet for thousands of years, it has ensured health 
care for most of our people, providing them with empirical, but by no means 
all ineffective, methods of treatment. In fact, a trend has been noted in mod- 
em medicine to study and experiment with some methods and drugs of tra- 
ditional national medicine. 


June 1994 
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A tittle about taditionsl medicine 


I was taking a friend from France out on a tour of Hanoi’s ancient quar- 
ter the other day. As we went down Lan Ong street,! the Frenchman sniffed 
the air noisily and observed, “Spices? Smell nice!” 


It’s true that the air smelled of cinnamon, anis, ginger and saffron. But 
that’s not all. The exotic scent that so enchanted my friend came also from 
other medicinal! herbs of different kinds that filled all the drawers in all those 
shops or were packed in big bags stacked on the pavements of that street pre- 
dominantly inhabited by traditional doctors and pharmacists. 


The scent was particularly pleasant to me. It was evocative of hospitals 
where traditional medicine is applied or of shops selling oriental medicines usu- 
ally run by an old herb doctor, more or less intractable. In a western hospital, I 
would feel ill at ease, slightly upset by the smell of ether and other chemicals. 


I can trace my preference to traditional medicine back to my grandfather 
and my mother. Like other men of letters who spurned mandarinal official- 
dom, my grandfather opted for medicine and teaching after he had passed a 
triannual exam for classical humanities. He then passed on to my mother, his 
own daughter-in-law, many of his recipes and especially the art of preparing 
tonic pills of which I was very fond for their flavour of honey. 


I myself, like other Vietnamese who are “moderately Westernized,” 
favour a combination of traditional and modern medicine. We think the lat- 
ter is effective in the treating of microbial diseases and in surgery while the 
former is good for non-microbial diseases and general exhaustion. 


Recently, I returned to Lan Ong for a certain kind of pilled tonic to help 
me through an exhausting summer. I wanted to sleep and digest better and 
also to improve my sight a little. 


The doctor, Mr. Tran Kim Quang, took my pulse and then prescribed the 
famous “Six Ingredient Recipe” recommended specifically to Chinese 
Emperor Han Wudi (140-87 B.C). The properties of the ingredients were 
explained to me as follows: 


1. Formerly, Phic Kién Street (many of the original inhabitants came from Fujian, 
China). Lan Ong (Lé Hitu Trac, 18'" century) was the founder of the traditional Sino- 
Vietnamese medicine 
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| — Hodi Son: fortification of the spleen and kidneys. 

2 — Son Thi: tonic for the liver and kidneys. 

3 — Bach Linh: sedative. 

4 —Trach td: fortification of the kidneys. 

5 - Dan bi: beneficial to blood circulation. 

6 —Thuc dia: kidney tonic. 

To strengthen the joints and fight stiffness the doctor added Bac do trong 
and Tuc doan. He also presented me with a book he had written in both 
Vietnamese and French titled “Astronomy Applied to Medicine” which, 
unfortunately, is just Greek to me. 


My wife, who practises modern medicine has strong doubts about the 
effectiveness of my treatment, of course. But one thing I know for certain is 
that I run no risk with vegetal materials. Furthermore, the tonic is a pleasure 
to take, just like candies. 


September 1992 


gy ‘lhe cthicr of Viet Nam's traditional 





Even during the 30 years of war from 1945 to 1975, Viét Nam was con- 
sidered to be one of the few Third World nations with a satisfactory public 
health care system. Medical care was free at all levels. 


But this situation could not last, since no State budget could sustain it 
indefinitely. For more than a decade, with the adoption of the déi mdi (eco- 
nomic renovation policy) and, in its wake. the market-oriented economy, 
hospitals have been shouldering only part of their patients’ medical costs. At 
the same time, private clinics have been permitted to open. 

These measures have their good sides, but some undeniably negative 
symptoms have appeared because of the “entrepreneurial” spirit of certain 
establishments and doctors. 


One of the founders of ancient medicine in Viét Nam, Lé Hitu Trac 
(1720-1791), expounds on these ethical principles in his masterpiece Hdi 
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Thuong Lan Ong Y Tam Linh (Treatise on Medicinal knowledge of Hai 
Thugng). In it. the master explains: 


“Medicine. in essence, is a means to put human virtues into practice. It 
tries to preserve human life, it helps us to share the joys and sorrows of oth- 
ers. Its mission consists of saving people without seeking any selfish inter- 
ests, any glory. 


“Nowadays, it is not uncommon to find physicians who resort to lies and 
ruses to amass a fortune. 


“Alas, if you transform a “human art” into the art of cheating, robbing 
and dealing in human sentiments, the living will reproach you, the dead will 
call down curses upon you and public opinion will not forgive you.” 


Medicine was considered not a trade, but a profession on par with educa- 
tion. Scholars of ancient times, steeped in Confucian humanism, took to 
teaching or practising medicine if he renounced the career of the mandarin.” 


Master Lé Hitu Trac gives practical advice to physicians of his time: 


“When several patients call for his services at the same time, the physi- 
cian must prioritise his visists based on the urgency of the cases. As to the 
order of the visits and the choice of medications, he must not make a distinc- 
tion between the rich and the poor, the powerful and the humble. If one does 
not put one’s heart into his work, how can one hope to give full scope to the 
science of medicine?” 


Master Trac has other useful advice: 


“To avoid all suspicion, the examination of a woman, a widow or a 
Buddhist nun must be carried out in the company of a third person. Likewise, 
even in the presence of professional female singers one must keep a pure 
heart and consider them to be daughter of families of good breeding; avoid 
all licentious acts in order not to compromise your reputation and let your- 


self be dragged into lechery. 


“Saving lives must be the major concern of the doctor. He must not 
indulge in pleasures such as going out to get intoxicated. If, in his absence, 
people seek him out for a serious case, he will let the patient down. If the lat- 
ter dies, he will be held responsible. That is why the physician must com- 
pletely understand the crucial nature of his mission. 


“Faced with a serious case, a doctor must exert all his efforts to cure a patient; 
it is, however, important to tell the truth to the parents of the patient before com- 
mencing the treatment. He must spend his last cent to purchase the necessary 
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medication. In this way, even if the remedy proves inadequate, everyone will 
understand the purity of his intentions. No one will be able to reproach him or 
bear any suspicion against him. He will not have to be ashamed of himself. 


“A physician must be modest, polite, full of tolerance and avoid all man- 
ifestations of disdain and arrogance when dealing colleagues. He must 
respect all those who are aged. consider the learned people and masters, not 
to seek to be rivals with the proud: and help those who are inferior. With a 
sincere heart and solid virtues, he will be happy. 


“Pay special attention to needy families, widows and orphans. The rich 
do not lack physicians while the poor do not have the means to employ good 
healers. Why should we hesitate to open our heart for a moment to save the 
life of a poor person? 


“To pious sons and exemplary daughters, who have contracted diseases 
because of their indigence, give them, besides medication, such material aid 
as within your capacity. This is necessary because even well cared-for 
patients cannot survive without food. Having received from Heaven the med- 
ical mission, one must care for others in a holistic way if one is to be worthy 
of practising the human art. 


“All compassion for scoundrels and debauchers who fall sick due to their 
lechery is useless.” 


15 November 1998 





Riddler of the Chim people 


The Cham, inhabitants of the ancient Champa kingdom, number about 
100,000 in Viét Nam today. They live in low-slung houses in coastal villages 
of Ninh Thuan and Binh Thuan provinces and in stilt-houses in Binh Dinh 
and Phu Yén provinces. Rice is their main crop. 


The Hindu culture is pervasive in their life. Their matriarchal system is 
falling away over the years. They belong to the Malay-Polynesian linguistic 
family and are polytheist, subscribing to animism, Brahmanism and Islam. 
Their architecture and sculpture have left behind real masterpieces. 


Below are some riddles of the Cham (translated into Vietnamese by Luu 
Van Bao): 
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What is smoother than any other substance, even without being 
planed? The stem of a banana tree. 


What is as round as a large van and allows the entire family to con- 
sume without ever finishing? The well. 


To eat it, you take off its head and tail and add tobacco: The betel leaf. 
Nothing props them up and nothing keeps them suspended: The heavens. 


Where do you find three men shoring up a woman? On a primitive 
hearth comprising three stones topped by a cooking pot. 


What looks like an old man diving in water to bite clay? A spade. 


What resembles an old woman diving in water to drink, carrying her 
entrails? A needle and thread. 


Two people hide themselves in a shop, five others lie in wait outside. The 
two come out and are thrown down by the five: Blowing one’s nose. 


If you catch it, you can remove it. If not, you'll have to carry it home: 
A thorn that sticks to your body. 


If you tie them up, theyll walk. If you remove them, they won’t 
budge: A pair of sandals. 


If you remove the first and then the second cover, you’ll strike gold: 
An egg. 


You can’t see your own barrier, but you can see another person’s bar- 
rier. What is the barrier? Teeth. 


The red ox licks the back of the black ox: A pot in a fire. 


What has two heads and a body, you hear a soft moan and see a child 
sleeping? A hammock. 


Where can you find a bearded woman? A nanny goat. 


If you stretch, it stands upright. If you stand upright, it lies down: 
The foot. 


The naughty boy makes the old man weep: The chilli pod. 

What looks like five geese perched on a scarecrow? Toe nails. 

What looks like five storks perched on a bamboo tree? Fingernails. 
When you’ ve finished eating, you tie off its neck: A jug full of fish sauce. 
The young wear a green dress, the old wear a red one: Capsicum. 


You walk with two feet in the morning, two at mid-day and three 
come evening: Infancy, adolescence, old age. 


What has a long beard, no blood and lives in water? A shrimp. 
Pointed to the sky, they stir and eat everything. Chopsticks 

The child goes away, the mother follows with her eyes: Bow and arrow. 
When the child strikes, mamma weeps loudly: The tom tom. 
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Specimens of TléK wrdem 


There are rich ethnic cultures in Viét Nam, and amongst the most promi- 
nent groups is the Thai. 


The Thai people, who are originally from the South of mainland China, 
have made numerous migrations to Southeast Asia. They came to the fertile 
valleys of the Indochinese peninsula and founded several kingdoms: 
Thailand, Laos, and Burma (the Shan). 


In Viét Nam the group now boasts many branches: the Thai proper, 
(Black Thai or White Thai according to the colour of certain women’s 
clothes, who number around one million), the Tay and the Nung. 


The Thai have a rich heritage of proverbs, which are passed on from gen- 
eration to generation to communicate the traditional wisdom. Those below 
are taken from a collection entitled Qudn Xon Con, which has been translat- 
ed into Vietnamese by Mac Phi. 


The Thai can be considered as the pioneers of rice growing. They culti- 
vate rice on hill-sides and mountains (dry culture on hillside is called 
nitong) but most often in low-lying valleys (these submerged rice fields are 
called ruéng. The ethnic groups have numerous proverbs relating to rice 
cultivation: 


- Lfit thunders ahead there will be no rain. 
- Tf the stars are not bright it will be sunny. If they are bright, it will rain. 


- If termites come out of their holes it will rain. If they start filling in 
their holes, the sky will clear up. 


- If we replant rice in sparse ranks we shall have fish; in dense ranks, 
we shall have plenty of rice. 


- Deep ricefields indicate that the granaries will be filled with rice 
- Old girl, shop filled with riches. 

If the teeth of the harrow are short, the buffalo will fatten itself. 
- Dead, the earth buries you, 

Alive, the earth feeds you. 
- Man produces, woman preserves. 
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These proverbs give numerous pieces of advice about family life and con- 
jugal love. 


Cover your rice well if you want to have good alcohol. 
Take care of your child so that he will grow and become wise. 


When the baby can seat himself, mother has as much leisure as a 
mandarin. 


When he can crawl, his mother toils like a servant. 
An old husband is better than a log of wood. 
Better have a husband with white hair than to sleep alone. 


When one has many wives one cannot eat enough rice. Too many 
lovers, no sleep. 


Man, up to his old age, wants to have more wives (polygamy was 
allowed under the law). Women prefer to remain unmarried. 


I admire you like the flute admires the khén (kind of Pan flute). 


In the past, life was not easy in the ban (village) and mucong (district more 
or less large) under the control of the tyrannical hereditary local lords and 
mandarins tao and phia. 


If husband and wife love each other, the family is steadfast. If the tao 
loves his people the mudng will be tranquil. 


There is a pantry in each house, a tao in each ban. 


To live three generations as a tao is not so good as to live as a tramp in 
many Muong. 


A lawsuit costs money, a marriage costs alcohol. 
Buffaloes with pointed horns cannot live in the same pasture. 


Male buffaloes do not live in the same stable. Sows do not share the 
same trough. 
All snails feed on mud. 


If one does not venerate the spirits, one will court misfortunes. If one 
does not respect the tao one cannot live in peace. 


The leg of the boar belongs to the tao, that of a deer, to the phia 


Some eat the meat of fish, others have only bones to carry. Some ride 
elephants, others have to go on foot. 
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Social conduct 

- It is difficult to be man 

To be a monkey is more easy 

- Bent or straight, a tree trunk cannot hide it. 

Bent or straight, the character of a man cannot be seen. 

-The pain caused by a flogging heals itself after some time, 
The sufferings caused by words last much longer. 

- Tongue full of honey, heart full of gall. 

- Like a male buffalo on its farm 

Like a she-buffalo in foreign land 

- Ask old people for advice. 

Ask young women for rice. 

-A girl near a boy is like a buffalo near young plants of rice. 
- If you eat at someone's house 

Don't say that his alcohol is weaker than water. 

- Better have an ugly wife than to sleep alone, 

- To have a limping horse is better than to carry a burden on one’s shoulders. 


- When it is sunny one takes refuge in the shade of a sycamore. When it 
is mild one can pick leaves to sit on. 


4 November 2001 


The supermatiomal world 
of the la Ha people 


During my latest visit to the mountain province of Lai Chau on the 
Chinese border, I was particularly interested in the La Hi. 

Also called the Co Sung, X4 Kha, or Yellow-leafed X4, they are one of the 
country’s 53 ethnic minorities and a 6,500 person community belonging to 
the Tibeto-Burman linguistic group. 





The La Hii live in Mitong Te District of Lai Chau, on the slopes of moun- 
tains reaching 500m to 1,000m high. 


Originally from the plateau of Tsin Tao north of Tibet, the La Hui likely 
migrated south in the 19'" century to countries neighbouring Yunnan Province 
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like Myanmar (which has 150,000 La Hii nowadays), Thailand (40,000), Laos 
(15,000) and Viét Nam (6,500). In spite of national borders they have main- 
tained a relatively strong community and ethnic characteristics. 


The term “La Hii” may signify “strong as a tiger,” as for one reason or 
another the name is associated with the feline predicator — the hunt for the 
tiger, grilling tiger meat, etc. 


This brings people to think the tiger might be the totem of the La Hii. Is it? 


Contrarily to the La Hii in Yunnan who have long practised wet rice cul- 
tivation, those in Viét Nam have grown rice on slash-and-burn hill land, 
hence their nomadic lifestyles prior to the liberation of the Northwest after 
Dién Bién Phi in 1954. 


To help them end their unstable and precarious way of life, the govern- 
ment under the then President H6 Chi Minh pushed the La Hii to settle down 
and grow rice in the paddies. Within no time 20 home villages were rooted 
and the standard of life rose. 


But for a dozen years now, new difficulties have arisen due to the deteri- 
oration of the forest and other socio-economic trials. The practice of slash- 
and-burn has resumed partly due to the destruction of the environment. And 
the government has responded by intensifying its hunger alleviation and 
poverty reduction programme in all mountainous regions. 


On the whole, the La Hii have kept their old beliefs. 


Unlike the Chinese La Hu, their Vietnamese brothers have not yet been 
influenced by the major religions — Confucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism. 
The age-old practice of ancestral worship is only devoted to one’s deceased 
parents (ghosts of the father and the mother) and not to all ancestors, as is 
done by the Viét. 


In a family, only after the death of the father, does the eldest brother have 
the right to install the family altar, which consists of a simple wattle of bamboo 
fixed high on the wall. On this small rectangular shelf are four sections made 
of bamboo stems that serve as bowls for ritual offerings like rice and tea. 


The sky is inhabited by spirits (ghosts, good and bad) of which the most 
powerful is M6 ma (Lord Heaven). Homage is paid to him on the first day of 
the year, when people are asked for blessings from Thd po a ma (The 
Midwife). Also an important spirit, she looks after births and deaths. On her 
chest, she has six breasts with which to suckle men, and seven breasts on her 
back for other spirits to enjoy. 
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In the sky she lives in a hamlet on a big lake, in which all women who 
want to have a child must bathe. and a peach tree whose fairly large fruit 
affects whether a baby will be strong or feeble. It is she who gives to each 
mortal an occupation, the best of which are that of sorcerer and blacksmith. 


Like the other peoples of the Tibeto-Burman linguistic group, the La Hu 
believe that the universe comprises three worlds: Heaven, the underworld, 
and life on earth. 


When it is night on the earth, it is day in the underworld. where the sun 
descends. Long ago, the beings of the earth and the underworld could meet 
up through a profound hole, which is now, unfortunately, filled up. 


According to an animist conception, the La Ht attribute a soul (La) to 
wild and domesticated animals (buffalo, ox, pig) and to plants (rice, maize), 
while man has as many as twelve souls, of which there is one principal. 


In a household, the principal souls group around the fireplace. The sec- 
ondary souls wander everywhere. If they stray too far, they will be caught by 
malicious spirits, and the individual will become sick and must be exorcised. 


There is distinction between benevolent and malevolent spirits. The for- 
mer (spirits of the home, parents and ancestors, the wind and thunder) pro- 
tect the family but also punish it (with accidents, illnesses) if they commit 
misdeeds or neglect to worship appropriately. The malevolent spirits (spirits 
of the forests and streams, the soil, victims of violent deaths) must be duly 
helped to avoid their constant misdeeds. 


3 July 2003 





I have just attended the inauguration of the Trung tam Van héa DuGng 
sinh Nguyén Khdc Vién or Cultural Centre for Psychocorporal Gymnastics, 
a self-funded mass organisation aimed at training cadres to propagate this 
method named after Nguyén Khac Vién. 


Dr Nguyén Khac Vién (1919-1997), a pediatrician who graduated from 
the medical colleges of Ha Néi and Paris, got the Grand Prix of Francophony 
of the French Academy in 1992, a journalist and translator, founded a 
research centre in child psychology — the N-T Foundation. 
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He was banned from medical practice in the forties after contracting pul- 
monary tuberculosis. With only half a lung left, it was felt that he did not 
have long to live. Not only did he live for another fifty years, he also led a 
motivated, fulfilled life. Behind his success was the study of various tradi- 
tional practices of Asia that were psychosomatic. He formulated method of 
his own that actually saved his life. 


On the occasion of the founding of the Club bearing his name I re-read 
with intense emotion his letter dated November 10, 1996 addressed to the 
Du6ng Sinh Club or Psychocorporal Gymnastics Club of H6 Chi Minh City. 
He excused himself for not being able, as in previous years, to come and 
spend the winter in the South to avoid the cold season and at the same time 
to take part in the psycho corporal gymnastics there. He described his phys- 
ical condition thus: “In fact, since August 15, each time our country is visit- 
ed by a typhoon I am seized by a pulmonary bronchitis crisis. There have 
been seven such crises up to November, each accompanied by suffocating 
coughing fits. More than once I thought I would go for good. My hand-to- 
hand combat against Death which had been going on since 1942 looked com- 
ing to its end. Death seems to signal to me that one cannot joke with it. 


The bronchitis had hardly passed when I suffered another blow: ulcerous 
pains in the stomach and the intestine, lasting pains which forced me to take 
medicines, a thing that goes against the prescriptions of anyone treating bron- 
chitis and that harassed my liver and kidneys. That’s not all. The old wounds of 
earlier operations gnawed at me. All day my legs went stiff and my head and 
chest sweated...Lying in bed, impossible to rise and take a few steps. Days and 
nights, rice porridge and milk swallowed in small spoonfuls. Each day of sur- 
vival has been a torture for my wife and child. The organism which yesterday 
Still was so obedient now refuses to obey the command of its master. The only 
answer is resignation. After all, one cannot and must not resist the law of nature. 


“When fate is against, even the Superior Bonze is at the end of his wits,” 
someone said. 


“J am nonetheless far from disheartened. I keep myself from puffing and 
blowing and try to breathe softly and slowly to the point that the doctor seat- 
ed by my side had little doubt that I might pass away at any moment. J am 
conscious that the little bit of lung which remains within me is shrinking and 
can no longer supply enough oxygen to sustain life. But thanks to the 
diaphragm which still functions I can keep a relatively normal exterior. 


“If you want, dear friends, to know what is happening to me, please read 
the dailies. Maybe within a few days you would read a death notice about me. 
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Read also the review Stic Khoe (Health) from August 15 onward. I have con- 
tributed an article from time to time. In particular, in the November 6" issue I 
have written about Nguyén Du and his masterpiece The Tale of Kiéu. I contin- 
ue with other articles. 


“I pray to you to transmit to posterity my booklet on gymnastics.” 

The letter, written in a firm, regular and graceful handwriting, reveals a 
man of strong will and perfectly clear mind, a committed intellectual who is 
both serious and playful, a stoic soul who thinks of his fellow countrymen 
till his last breath. 

It made me think of Tuesday with Morrie written in the same vein by Albom. 

Throughout his life, Nguyén Khac Vién offered his services to the peo- 


ple, interested particularly in two disciplines he considered fundamental: 
child psychology and psychocorporal gymnastics. 


May the Nguyén Khac Vién Club bring his work to the masses, and his 
life to fruition. 


14 November 1999 





The first portage stamp in Viet Nam 


The first Vietnamese postage stamp introduced the word “Viét Nam” to the 
world. For the eighty years of French colonisation our country had no name on 
the world map: the French stamp “Indochine” issued in 1889 was used indif- 
ferently to cover Viét Nam, Laos and Cambodia. The Vietnamese, Lao and 
Cambodian people indistinguishable as the monolithic “Indochinese.” 


In order to differentiate among these “French subjects” the colonial 
administration called Viet Nam “Annam,” and its inhabitants “Annamites.” 
The French took up the word “An Nam” from the past feudal ruler, China, 
whose Tang Dynasty coined the phrase in the 7'" century to designate the 
land to China’s south (Nam) that had been pacified (An). Other countries 
have also based themselves on the French world Annamite, such as 
“Annamese” in English, “Annamesisch” in German, etc. 


On 2 September 1945, President H6 Chi Minh proclaimed the independ- 
ence of Viét Nam, rejecting the word An Nam with its prejorative connota- 
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tions. The name “Viét Nam” had been adopted in 1804 by the Nguyén 
Dynasty, which also used the word “Dai Nam” (Great Country in the South). 


The young Democratic Republic, born of the August Revolution in 1945, 
had to face the French re-conquest, an empty treasury and the consequences 
of a famine that cost two million lives. Due to the urgent necessity of postal 
relations, the provisional government took an ingenious and symbolic meas- 
ure: to print on the models of 53 French “Indochine” stamps (not deleted) the 
words Viét Nam Dan Chi Céng Hoda (Democratic Republic of Viét Nam); 
Doc lap — Tu do — Hanh phiic (Independence, Freedom, Happiness), Cttu Doi 
(Avert Famine), Dan Sinh (Improve the people’s life)... 


These provisional stamps which testified to the liquidation of the colonial 
power still bore the portraits of officers of the colonial administration 
(Doudart de Lagree, Bonard, etc.), the general governors (Van Vollenhoven, 
Pasquier), the puppet king Bao Dai and in particular Maréchal Pétain, whose 
plenipotentiary representative in Indochina, Admiral Decoux, had surren- 
dered this colony to Japan. 


On the occasion of the first anniversary of national independence, 2 
September 1946 the first authentically Vietnamese stamps were issued with 
the effigy of President Hé6 Chi Minh. Since then the Vietnamese stamp is the 
faithful record of the contemporary history of the country; stamps of the 
resistance governments (Democratic Republic of Viét Nam in the North, 
National Front for Liberation of South Viét Nam, Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of the Republic of South Viét Nam, Socialist Republic of Viét 
Nam since 1976) and stamps of the French-occupied areas (Bao Dai 1951- 
1955) and of southern Viét Nam (Sai Gon administration: Republic of South 
Viét Nam). 

At the beginning of the war of resistance against the French, the govern- 
ment presided over by H6 Chi Minh issued a series of original stamps on 
which the value was not marked in monetary units but by rice weight — that 
is rice, and not gold, used as a reference value. Thus, there were stamps of 
0,6kg, 2 kg and 5 kg of rice. 


Let us recall that after the French occupation of the three Southern 
provinces in 1863 the French put into circulation a postage stamp with the 
image of the Imperial Eagle, used in all their colonies. The “Cochinchine” 
stamps of 1867-87 preceded the “/ndochine” stamps of 1889-1949. 


Of course, besides the stamps of historic and news interest, the 


Vietnamese postal service also issued stamps ranging in cultural, touristic, 
economic and ecological subjects, not least attractive for philatelists. 
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Postage stamps and philately are to Viét Nam a phenomenon of moderni- 
sation. i.e. westermisation and acculturation. A postal organisation using 
stamps was introduced in Viét Nam by the French, and the Vietnamese word 
fem is the phonetical transcription of the French “rimbre.” 


Under the colonial regime. philately was limited to a handful of amateurs 
among the privileged town people. The Society of Philatelists of Viét Nam 
was founded in 1960, fifteen years after the regaining of independence. After 
a period of hibernation due to the American war (1964-1978) it resumed its 
activities from 1978 to 1988, developing vigorously in the ‘90s in the frame- 
work of globalisation thanks to the renovation policy, or déi moi beginning 
in 1986: improvement of the living standard of some sectors of the urban 
population and adoption of the open-door policy. At present, it has 25 provin- 
cial branch societies with 40 clubs and 5,000 members — without counting 
30,000 non-member amateurs. It is member of FIP (International League of 
Philatelists) and continually expands its international relations. 


6 October 2002 


"Voyage dams ler ltrs 
du Viet Nom" (Wourney trough 
lturer of Viet Nam) 





Such is the title of an art book in which the French text occupies as much 
space as the photographs by the author. The high-fidelity reproductions of 
the images, through their subjects and their points of view reveal the secret 
soul of the most ordinary beings and things: a corner of ricefields, a banyan, 
an orchid, a rural market, the smile of an old person, a bird. 


Like myself, many Vietnamese discover in these images the unexpected 
poetry of the trifles of daily life. Is not this transfiguration a miracle of art? 


Lé Thanh Kh6i is an international specialist of comparative education 
and development. I was instantly seduced by the photos in Voyage dans les 
Cultures du Viét Nam (2002). On the occasion of Tét, he had personally 
handed me an art book titled Un Désir de Beauté (A Desire of Beauty). The 
two books complement each other and help us better understand the person- 
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ality of an erudite artist who allies the wisdom and poetry of the Orient to the 
analytical spirit of the Occident. 


Un Désir de Beauté is a theoretical book on aesthetics. The author wants 
to define the essence of beauty and to determine the universal criteria which 
comprise three rationals (purity of lines, harmony of colours, movement and 
rhythm) and an irrational (the sense of the invisible). In this perspective the 
subject meets the objective, the dialectic of the universal and of the particu- 
Jar. Lé Thanh Khdi refutes the Kantist idea that denies the natural beauty in 
art of “inferior” civilisations. 


Voyage dans les Cultures du Viét Nam! may be considered an illustration 
of the theses of the author. The work comprises five distinct parts: The first, 
“Land and Water” is the genesis of the Vietnamese culture based on geogra- 
phy, history and linguistics. The second part, “Peoples and Regions,” intro- 
duces the cultures of different ethnic groups in the country’s three distinct 
regions — the north, the centre and the south. The third part, “The individual, 
Family and Society,” analyses the characteristics of a community-based soci- 
ety, where the families form villages, which in turns, group to give strength to 
the nation. The fourth part deals with “Literatures,” oral and written. Finally, 
the fifth part discusses the manifestations of the “Art of Living Poor’: the 
house and garden, the kitchen, the amusements, the means of travelling. 


Lé Thanh Khéi tries to show the unity of Vietnamese culture. Land and 
water (Ddt Nitoc) is what the Viét call their country, conquered from the ele- 
ments by rice cultivation and the village unit. Fearful of losing their legitima- 
cy, successive governments have given their best to the dual task of encour- 
aging the agricultural economy and defending the land from foreign invasion. 


In the course of their history, which has been a long march from the delta 
of the Héng (Red) River to that of the Ciru Long (Mekong) River, the Viét 
have absorbed multiple influences as much from their neighbours in the high- 
lands — who are very close by the language, the customs and habits — as from 
the Indians and Chinese, Chams and Khmer and, more recently, of the West. 


All has been filtered and adapted according to a millenary substratum 
founded on rice cultivation. It links man and woman, and distinguishes itself 
by the eminent place of the latter. It also privileges the cult of fecundity, the 
ancestors, spirits and the role of the village community. 


1. Lé Thanh Khoi, Voyage dans les Cultures du Viét Nam, Horizons du monde, Paris 2001. 
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The most ancient and the most original religion remains the cult of 
Mothers (Md) personifying the forces of nature. Buddhism has integrated 
these beliefs without obliterating them. The Sky was feminine (Yin) and not 
masculine (Yang) as in China. 


Voyage dans les Cultures du Viét Nam is not written in the form of an 
academic work. Along this journey the enlightened and sensible guide, Lé 
Thanh Khoi. shares with the reader his knowledge, his thoughts and his 
enthusiasm. He combines dogmas. commentaries, stories, legends. popular 
songs and poems, all echoed in the spirit of the photographs. Through these 
pages beats the heart of a child of Viét Nam who lives in the West, but 
remains haunted by his “Land and Water.” 


“Viét Nam, land of memories and meditations. Shadows of your past 
return in each pace and speak to the soul in a persistent, hard voice. Hard like 
the soil itself, hard and without flowers. But what obscure and strong ties are 
riveting our flesh...?” 


In the comfort of Paris Lé Thanh Khéi is dreaming — not without nostal- 
gia — of the poor living art in far-off Asia. Traditional scholars, in spite of 
modernisation and globalisation, have mastered the balance and the freedom 
that results from a detachment from everything to appreciate what really 
counts: the present. 


29 September 2003 





Viet Nam and Western elture 


Positioned in the heart of Southeast Asia, Viét Nam lies at the cross-roads 
between the West and the East. The meeting of East and West is, for Viét Nam, 
one which has blended the Confucian ideologies of society and the Hellenic- 
Judeo-Christian ideology which asserts the importance of the individual. 


Viét Nam also balances between a feudal agricultural economy and a capi- 
talist industrial economy, between a village-based society and an urban society. 


The first contact with the West took place in the 16'" and 17"" centuries, 
with the arrival of Dutch and Portuguese traders, and Catholic missionaries 
who came from Portugal, Spain, France, and Italy. The arms trade which 
grew between the rival lords of the North and South, who ruled over the 
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occupied territories. helped to fuel the new religious expansion, which was 
finally banned in the 1830s and °40s. 


The second phase of Western penetration (1862-1945) came through the 
French colonial occupation. 


Until then, the revolutionary militants, Third World advocates, national 
liberation movements and progressive researchers of social sciences had 
maintained a ferociously anti-colonial stand. 


More recently, research into the period has, instead of focusing solely on 
the destructive effects of colonisation, also recognised the greater issue of 
acculturation, which resulted from the meeting of coloured people and 
Whites. This is by no means an eulogy of the “civilisation mission” but a 
serious attempt to study the varied and complex reactions of the colonised 
vis-a-vis their colonisers. 


Colonisation, in this case, is considered to be a catalyst which sometimes 
allows the colonised to discover their true identity and to embark on innova- 
tions, taking their traditions into account. If the cultural identity and nation- 
al character of the colonised become weak, there lies the possibility that total 
assimilation could occur. 


On the other hand, an ambiguous and dialectical process can result, one 
which is characterised by a process of rejection and attraction — rejection of 
the culture of the conquerors and attraction by the same culture, a richer one. 


For the Vietnamese, the acculturation resulting from the East-West dia- 
logue has yielded a positive synthesis. The Southeast Asian cultural blend, 
which was enriched by the Confucian elements, had borne fruits of another 
type. The western influence has brought about a new fruition. 


Due to the contact with the West, our culture has modernised. 
Modernisation, for Asian countries, has come to be synonymous with 
Westernisation. The difficult task is to create new values by blending the 
national traditions with more modern ideals. 


The greatest contribution the West has made to Viét Nam is the notion of 
the individual. The most prominent element of the national character of Viét 
Nam is a strong sense of community, which has been present throughout the 
nation’s history due to the unique geographical and historical conditions 
which have previously been mentioned. 


These notions were reinforced over many years of adherence to the 
Confucian doctrine of social cohesion. It is through literature, the French 
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romanticism of Lamartine, Hugo and Musset in particular, that individualism 
filtered into Viét Nam in the 1920s and °30s. Poet Xuan Diéu., a protagonist 
of the Tha Mai (New Poetry) school, said: “Our fathers and grandfathers said 
ta (I, we) to speak of themselves; they did not specify that they were individ- 
ual people. They existed in their capacity as subjects of the king, pupils of 
the master and sons of the father, the trinity who held all spiritual and mate- 
rial powers. They talked of the human destiny in general. But their sons and 
grandsons in the thirties began to use the word tdi (I, me). Thus, the individ- 
ual in literature and in social activities, especially in urban areas, was aided 
by the adoption of the romanised script, the qudc ngit. New literary genres 
appeared: journalism, the modern novel and critique, scientific workers used 
this linguistic vehicle to create a scientific terminology which, shortly after 
the re-conquest of independence, made it possible to develop an education 
system which ran from primary to higher school. 


The arts, whilst remaining loyal to national traditions, entered a new 
phase, making remarkable innovations: the Indochinese style in architecture, 
modern lacquer painting, modern songs, drama in prose and the renovation 
of theatre, even the do dai (long dress). 


Perhaps most importantly, the ideals of the French Revolution in 1789 


stimulated the patriotism of Vietnamese, much more than the colonialists 
could have imagined. 


September 2001 





Encounter with Westen alture 


A French doctor, an old friend of mine and an enthusiast of Asian culture, 
has just sent me a book entitled Le dit de Tianyi by Francois Cheng! which 
was published by Albin Michel in 1998. 


I devoured in two days this passionate maiden novel, which is the testimo- 
ny of a Chinese painter who lived some exalting years in Paris in the 1950s and 
who became a martyr of the Cultural Revolution upon his return to China. It is 


1. Elected member of the Academic Francaise in 2003 
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a moving quest for the meaning of life, love and friendship — a philosophical 
interrogation on the mystery of fate. 


In this generous work of which the action is set at the junction of Eastern 
and Western culture, I am particularly attracted by the encounters of the 
young intellectual of China with Western civilisation: painting, sculpture, 
architecture, music, language, and literature. These encounters irresistibly 
call back to my mind the discoveries made by young Vietnamese intellectu- 
als at the beginning of the contemporary period. 


Let me cite an example the homage paid by the hero Yianyi to Romain 
Rolland and André Gide, a homage which was shared by Vietnamese intel- 
lectuals in the 30’s and 40’s before the 1945 August Revolution. 


Here, in a few words, Francois Cheng depicts this literary passion: 


“Two French writers were to exert a decisive influence on us as on all 
Chinese youth: Romain Rolland and André Gide. These two writers left their 
mark with the help of two peerless translators...We were speaking of Jean- 
Christophe, Prometheus and the Prodigal Son. We avidly read Nourritures 
Terrestres. Are these works the summit of literature? This question did not 
matter much for us. The authors had known how to address us directly. The 
tumultuous history of Jean-Christophe, who tries to perfect himself through 
three cultures, German, French, and Italian, with all their accompanying dra- 
mas, inspired us, at a moment when we all aspired to metamorphoses. We 
knew that at this stage where Chinese culture had reached after a long dia- 
logue with India, the West was the most essential, unavoidable interlocutor. 
Gide, for his past, speaks to the Chinese reader as a returning prodigal son 
confiding himself his own resources, to rediscover his ardour, to broaden the 
range of his desire and to dare surmount the constraint forged by familial and 
social tradition, the same actually suffered by all ideal yearning Chinese in 
that old country in decadence....At the time, we were saturated with the 
reading of Gide. We felt in our body the favourite expression of the writer: 
“the quenched thirst.” 


No wonder then that Gide and Rolland, favourite authors of Chinese 
intellectuals, were also the select authors of Vietnamese intellectuals in the 
same epoch, the social and political history of the two countries having so 
many similarities. 


The Chinese empire was morselled out by foreign powers and lived in 
humiliation. Viét Nam was groaning under a half-feudal, half-colonial yoke. 
In both countries, Confucian ideology was seriously challenged and dispar- 
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aged by the reformists because of its political conservatism and its social 
immobilism. 


But it continued nevertheless to hold sway on a major part of the popula- 
tion attached to the moral values preached by it. The westernisation of intel- 
lectuals aimed on the one hand to fight for the emancipation of the individ- 
ual ignored by Confucianism and on the other to renovate the humanism 
taught by this doctrine. Thus, Gide responds to the first tendency and 
Romain Roland to the second. 


In Viét Nam the intellectuals read these two authors in French, their 
native language. The notion of individuality had been introduced in the 20’s 
and 30’s by literature with a romantic tendency of which the school Tho Moi 
(New Poetry) is a part. Emphasis was laid on the freedom of love since mar- 
riage had been until then arranged by parents. 


Later, the alarm sounded by Gide seduced the greater part of a whole 
young generation yearning for freedom in all its forms. The bulge call 
against feudal and colonial order burst out, in particular the “Oh family, I 
hate you,” “let everybody realise oneself by seeking one’s own truth, by 
striving to perfect oneself and to live with fervour, through a constant effort 
of uprooting.” These ideas inspired many writers, poets and literary circles, 
notably the Ty Lirc Van Doan. 


As for. Romain Rolland, he had numerous disciples among the intellectu- 
als in Viét Nam, including militants and even those of Confucian education. 
His love for universal peace, his concern about moral values, his faith in man 
and in education, bring him close to Confucius. 


His progressive political commitment, his sympathy for eminent Asians 
like Tagore and Gandhi, his support for the Marxist revolutionaries, bring us 
close to his ideas. 


When the young H6 Chi Minh wielded his first political arms in France, 
he befriended Romain Rolland, 24 years his senior, who together with Henry 
Barbusse, helped him to found the anti-colonial newspaper Le Paria at the 
seat a group called “Clarté.” 


16 January 2000 
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ultre of Viet Nam 





It is generally thought that the traditional culture of Viét Nam had run its 
full course toward the end of the 19! century, when it was unable to resist 
the colonial onset of France, i.e of the West. 


I tend rather to think that our traditional culture, on account of an accul- 
turation of eighty years, had undergone deep mutations and assimilated fun- 
damental elements of French civilisation. This is to say that at the landmark 
of the 1945 Revolution which announced our modern era — the worst mis- 
deeds of colonisalism excluded. that traditional culture had been enriched by 
Western elements which must be taken into account as a component of our 
own identity. 


According to eminent Vietnamologist, one characteristic of Vietnamese 
culture is its capacity to “incorporate foreign influences through an alchemy 
that modifies and adapts them” (Claude Palazzoli). 


In this respect, in my book on French culture,! it was my chance to col- 
lect the testimony of several outstanding figures of Vietnamese culture, peo- 
ple aged between 60 and 80, some of whom are. alas, no longer of this world. 
For lack of space, I can only quote a few of them. 


The poet Xuan Diéu, one of the leaders of the Movement of New Poetry, 
relates how in the period between 1932 and 1945, Vietnamese poetry took 
short cuts on a road that French poetry had travelled over fifty years. It was 
not plagiarism but true creation. Xuan Diéu, brought up in the love of 
Vietnamese folksongs and classical literature, an admirer of ancient Chinese 
poetry, does not deny that the reading of great French poets contributed to 
his poetical formation and the blossoming of his talent. The West, through 
the works of French writers, renewed Vietnamese literature, frozen in the 
feudal Confucian framework, by bringing it the notion of the individual 
“self” and new genres.? 


1. Phdc thdo chén dung Van héa Phép (Sketches for a Portrait of French culture), Ha 
Ndi, 1991. 

2. Not to mention some Vietnamese writers who prefer to write in French (Pham Duy 
Khiém, Pham Van Ky, etc). 
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And also a style, a way of thinking. a new language. the linguist Hoang 
Tué notes. We have in Vietnamese a good part of the French scientific and 
technical vocabulary. The old Vietnamese phrase. periodic and elaborate, 
now tends to be more concise and simple. But let us not forget the phenom- 
enon called diglossy under colosization. a situation in bilinguism in which 
Vietnamese held an inferior socio-political status. The result was a resistance 
on the part of the Vietnamese which went together with a linguistic attrac- 
tion with regard to French. Thus, H6 Chi Minh wrote in French the famous 
pamphlet “French Colonisation on Trial” (Le procés de la colonisation fran- 
caise) and in Vietnamese poems and political works of a modern structure. 


In the field of social science research, Phan Huy Lé. a historian of the 
first batch of academics trained in independent Vietnam, recognizes the 
solidity of ties between Viét Nam and France: The Ecole Frangaise 
d’Extreme Orient (French Institute of Far-Eastern Studies) in particular has 
inspired a method and a spirit. 


Vietnamese arts have equally undergone a renewal in their contact with 
Western Muses. The veteran painter Tran Van Can evokes not without emo- 
tion his memories of the Ecole des Beaux Aris d’Indochine (Indochina 
College of Fine Arts) opened in 1925. While preserving national and artistic 
traditions, Vietnamese artists have acquainted themselves with Western art 
and have created new genres (among others, lacquer and silk painting, 
specifically Vietnamese). The musician Nguyén Xuan Khoéat happily com- 
bines Western and Eastern music. Stage directors Bitu Tién and Tao Mat 
analyse the influence of French dramaturgy and scenography on chéo (pop- 
ular opera) and tdng (classical opera). 


However great the contributions of spiritual culture, one should not forget 
those of material civilisation, the importance of which in the genesis of a cul- 
ture has been shown in F. Braudel’s masterly works. Many French usages are 
now part of Vietnamese traditions: building of houses in the French way, con- 
sumption of bread, coffee, beer, cabbage, cauliflower, carrot, etc. 


I think that the short exposé I just made is proof enough that French (i.e 
Western) culture has become a component of the traditional culture of Viét 
Nam. It justifies the organisation of the coming Seventh Summit of 
Francophony in Ha N6i, if Francophony is understood to be a mostly cul- 
tural community. 


June 1997 
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French lture in Viet Nam today 


Last autumn I was interviewed by the BBC over the phone about the role 
of French culture in today’s Viét Nam. I was reluctant to answer because 
with a subject so big, one can say nothing in three minutes. But I couldn’t 
refuse the invitation made so graciously by the interviewer, a Vietnamese 
woman who seemed very young, judging by the sound of her voice. 


I had the impression she was raising the question more on the level of 
French language than of French culture. Of course, language is an important 
element of culture, but it isn’t everything. Such a misunderstanding is not 
surprising. The word “Francophony” itself, with its root “phony,” makes one 
think more of the language than of the culture. It makes sense to translate 
Alliance Francaise as Trung tam ngén ngit va van héa Phdap: “Centre for 
French Language and Culture.” 


So given the decline of French-language teaching in Viét Nam, some 
might think French culture no longer has the least importance to Vietnamese 
culture. It’s true that in Viét Nam, as in other countries in Asia, young peo- 
ple are going crazy for English — not in order to master Shakespeare or 
Hemingway, but above all for a job. 


Dién Bién Phi buried French colonialism for good half a century ago. 
Vietnamese-French cultural relations have evolved from a forced marriage to 
one of free consent between two equal partners. So we can examine the ques- 
tion completely objectively without any hang-ups. 


Over many millennia the Vietnamese nation has been formed and 
strengthened by a dual historical process: a blending of indigenous popula- 
tions of negroid and mongoloid origins, and an assimilation of external cul- 
tures. 


C. Palazzoli has noted aptly that “the incorporation of foreign influences 
(in Viét Nam) is accompanied by a tenacious irreductibility of essential 
national traits, which have enabled the country to preserve its own identity 
up to the present day.” 


Viewed from this perspective, French (which is to say, Western) culture 
has made an important contribution to Vietnamese culture, marking a turn- 
ing point. Naturally, this is leaving aside the crimes of colonialism, which 
belong to another order. The BBC interviewer was astonished I could com- 
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pare the 100-year-old influence of French culture to the impact of Chinese 
culture over the course of two millennia. I think we shouldn’t measure cul- 
tural influence by duration. The truth is, each of the two cultures had its own 
impact on ours. 


Viét culture was born in the Red River basin over the first millennium 
BC, during the Bronze Age. Onto this root was grafted Chinese culture (up to 
the 19" century) followed by French culture (until the August Revolution in 
1945), not to mention the Indian influence which had a gradual effect 
through osmosis. The introduction of French culture to Viét Nam brought the 
country its first modernisation (or Westernisation). The second stage of this 
modernisation has taken place since the 1945 revolution, especially since the 
1986 policy of ddi méi (renovation). 


Franco-Vietnamese cultural integration is illustrated by numerous cultur- 
al triumphs which combine Vietnamese tradition and Occidental values: the 
adoption of romanised script, replacing Chinese Han and Vietnamese Ném 
characters in all social, political and literary activities; and, on this founda- 
tion, a successful battle against illiteracy and the creation of a scientific 
vocabulary to enable higher education in the national language; the integra- 
tion of the ideal of liberty from the 1789 Revolution in the fight for nation- 
al liberation and against feudalism: the creation of new genres in painting 
(lacquer, silk), architecture (the Indochinese style), theatre (kich or spoken 
theatre, cai luong or reformed theatre), music (pop songs), the humanities 
(new disciplines: historical science, archaeology, ethnography), and so on. 


This brief review shows that French (or Western) culture is an integral 
part of Vietnamese culture. It is our responsibility, alongside the people of 
France, to preserve, make the most of and develop this heritage in the inter- 
est of the two peoples. Our researchers should guard against two extremes: 
considering the French (Western) contribution as the only thing of value in 
the construction of a culture which has nothing to do with Viét Nam’s own 
traditions, or, on the other hand, rejecting it in favour of a traditional, above 
all Confucian, culture. Moreover, in this era of globalisation, we should open 
our doors to all cultures of the world in order to take the best of all. 


5 January 2003 
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More collaboration on historical 
nereorch would benefit France 





(A conversation with historian Phan Huy Lé) 


Hitu Ngoc (H.N): “May I class you among the first generation of 
Vietnamese historians formed after the August 1945 Revolution, which put 
an end to French colonial rule?” 


Phan Huy Lé (P.H.L): “Yes, of course. In 1945, I was barely eleven years 
old and had just completed my elementary school education. The revolution- 
ary authorities, generally speaking, preserved the structure of “Franco-indige- 
nous” education. The war of resistance began. I undertook my senior primary 
school education and entered the third stage of general education, which fol- 
lowed the reformed program. Then, in Thanh Héa, I took pre-college classes. 


In 1954, Ha Noi was liberated. I went to the capital to pursue my studies 
in the history and geography department of the Teachers’ Training College. 
Thus, I belong to the first group of history teachers of an independent 
Vietnam. I remember that the director of the college was Pham Huy Thong, 
an “agrégé d'histoire” who had returned from France.” 


H.N: “Who were the professors at that time?” 


PH.L: “The first director of the college was Prof. Dang Thai Mai. After 
his return from France, Pham Huy Thong was politically active for a few 
years in Sai Gon before going to the North. He taught at, and eventually 
became director of the college. Our batch of students had a number of 
celebrities as professors: Dao Duy Anh, Tran Van Giau, Dang Thai Mai, Cao 
Xuan Huy, Nguyén Manh Tuong, Tran Ditc Thao...” 

H.N: “Tran Duc Thao, the “agrégé de philosophie,” and Nguyén Manh 
Cudng, the “docteur-es-lettres et docteur en droit.” had been trained in 
French universities. The other professors had also been trained in French 
schools in Vietnam. Our first history department worked in the context of 
the end of the anti-French war of resistance and the ensuing diplomatic 
struggle against the French to compel them to implement the Geneva 
Accords. Did those particular circumstances affect the ideological content 
of the instruction?” 
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P.H.L: “At the level of the training of historians, my class. being the first, 
developed a character of transition between education in colonial days and 
education as it should be offered in an independent Viét Nam.” 


H.N: “A kind of experiment. In my view. a fundamental trait of 
Vietnamese culture is the fact that in the course of contacts and exchanges 
with foreign cultures it has always managed to assimilate their positive ele- 
ments, even with regard to the cultures of dominating countries. One of our 
best traditions consisted, while engaged in a full war of resistance against a 
conquering country, in respecting and adapting the best of the latter’s 
culture, in order to enrich our own. This remark in the Middle Ages and, 
nowadays. concerning the struggle against old and new colonialism.” 


P.H.L: “At the time of my higher studies, the Vietnamese university was 
only in its beginnings. It organization was essentially patterned on the French 
system, but was revamped according to the spirit of national independence and 
the needs of a newly independent country. Guided by a general line of forma- 
tion and organisation, each professor, relying on his own experiences and his 
fund of knowledge, fixed his own program and the contents of his discipline. 


Most of my professors, following their studies and research in France or in 
French Indochina, had become scholars of repute. On the basis of national cul- 
ture and traditions, they drew from the essentials of French culture and the 
research done by French scholars, combining them with their own in order to 
build a program and the lectures for our first group in the history department.” 


H.N: “Naturally, in the domain of sources and references, your historical 
science, your own and that of fellow students of your class, benefited a great 
deal from French research.” 


P.H.L: “During the war, my class had no decent library. As they were 
evacuated from the cities, each teacher took with him his own books, gener- 
ally in French. Students thirsty for knowledge had to borrow indispensable 
from their professors. 


When we returned to the capital city in 1954, the students avidly read 
books kept at the National Library, at the Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme Orient 
(French Institute of Far Eastern Studies, or EFEO). I still keep card No. 507, 
signed by Mr. Durand, the director of the library of the EFEO. Our reference 
materials were essentially French books and reviews, for there were at the 
time few history books in Viét Nam. 


For archaeology, we read M. Colani, H. Mansuy, E. Pate, H. Parmentier, V. 
Goloubev and others; for ancient history, H. Maspero, L, Aurousseau, Cl. 
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Madrolle. L. Finot. G. Dumoutier. Despierres and others: for medieval history. 
Ch. Maybon, le pére Cadiére, G. Coéles, L. Bezacier and so on; for contempo- 
rary history, J. Chesneaux. H. Yves. P. Gourou, Ch. Roberquain and others. 


I readily consulted studies printed in the Bulletin de [’Ecole Frangaise 
d’Extreme-Orient, the Bulletin des Amis du Vieux Hué (Bulletin of the 
Friends of Ancient Hué) and La Revue Indochinoise (Indochinese Review). 
Among the authors of EFEO articles were such Vietnamese scholars as 
Nguyén Van Té, Nguyén Van Huyén, and Tran Van Gidp. Those publica- 
tions raised controversial points, but we students found therein a rich docu- 
mentation on the history of Vietnam. 


Before the colonial period, our fathers left a historical heritage of great 
value: annals of royal dynasties and other works written in Han and N6m 
(demotic script). Many old historians had drawn from popular literature and 
Chinese archives. Such were the cases of Ng6 Si Lién, Lé Quy Don, and Phan 
Huy Chi, the contributors to the department of historiography of the Nguyén 
dynasty. As the feudal conception of historical documentation was narrow- 
minded, our historians had confined themselves to written documents. 


The French introduced new conceptions of contemporary history worked 
out in the West. They laid the bases of textology, architecture, ethnography, 
and museology. They seriously studied the contemporary lives of the coun- 
try’s ethnic groups, particularly the minorities. Many French scholars also 
took advantage of various documents relating to Viét Nam written in 
Chinese, Japanese, English, Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese and Italian. We 
greatly appreciated and studied in a critical spirit those new documents 
through French and other foreign materials.” 


H.N: “The legacy left by the EFEO is very precious, but no doubt we 
could detect therein some colonialist viewpoints.” 


PH.L: “Your remark is quite relevant. You know that a rather extremist 
trend took shape between the August 1945 Revolution and the 1960s. In 
reaction to French colonialism, quite a few Vietnamese historians rejected 
wholesale the achievements of the E.FE.O. They regarded the latter as an 
instrument of colonialism and thought that its works must be criticised and 
condemned. Such a conception betrayed a chauvinistic state of mind. 


True, E.EE.O was a creation of the colonial administration, and was 
financed by it in order to study the countries of the Far East, particularly 
Indochina and China in order to understand the history, culture, society, and 
men of this region with a view to serving France’s regional political line. 
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But this does not mean that all the scholars working at E.FE.O were colo- 
nialists, and that their works served colonial ends. It was in order to attain a 
political aim that the French government assembled in E.F.E.O the best spe- 
cialists in Orientalism, those capable of working out serious studies on the 
history. geography, and peoples of the region. One must differentiate 
between true scientists and their objective research on the one hand, and the 
exploitation of its results in the pursuit of a political aim on the other. It is 
evident that some colonialist conception, for example, contempt for indige- 
nous peoples regarded as backward, glorification of the “civilizing” mission 
of white people and rejection of any possibility of endogenous development 
for a number of countries of the East. 


For instance, I think that the view that The Dong Son culture came from 
Europe was related to Eurocentrism.” 


H.N: “You are quite right. The view of V.Goloubev. B. Kargen and 
R.H.Gelderi were that our Déng Son culture came from the Chinese Bronze 
culture; stepping further they affirmed that both the Chinese and Vietnamese 
Bronze cultures had originated from Europe. This outright Eurocentric opin- 
ion could be explained by the limitations of archaeology at that time. 
Scholars had not discovered the transitional cultures between the Neolithic 
and the Bronze periods and had failed to detect the endogenous development 
of the Déng Son culture.” 


P.H.L: “One should do justice to the majority of E.EE.O scholars, whose 
learned works are of great scientific value. They were the pioneers of French 
Orientalism and of concerted efforts to study Viét Nam. They laid the foun- 
dations for several disciplines of historical science in Viét Nam, including 
textology, archaeology and ethnology. They introduced into Viét Nam new 
methods of research developed in the West. Nowadays, some of their 
achievements have been outstripped, but they should be appreciated at their 
value in an objective way. 


The E.FE.O established a body of serious historial documentation on 
Viét Nam, collected many ancient objects and set up the first museums in 
Viét Nam, the most typical of which are the Louis Finot Museum (now the 
Museum of History) in Ha Noi and the Cham Museum in Da Nang. It col- 
lected an important body of Han and Nom texts, ancient historical books, 
land registries and contracts, genealogical registries and rubbings of 
inscriptions on stone stelae. Without that undertaking of assembly and 
preservation we would be deprived of that rich patrimony, now kept at the 
Han-Ném Institute.” 
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H.N: “Nowadays, relations between Viét Nam and France are on an equal 
footing. From what advantages do historical sciences of the two countries ben- 
efit, and what services can they render to historical research?” 

PH.L: “Viét Nam is part of the French-speaking community. In the 
course of history, it has been enriched by the contributions of French culture. 
The two countries have been able to know each other fairly deeply. This is a 
basis for the development of cultural exchanges and co-operation between 
the two in many fields, including historical research. 


France has a team of experienced Vietnamologists, scientific bodies special- 
ized in Orientalism and Vietnamology, organisations which possess precious 
archives on Viét Nam (comprising documents in Han and Ném, documents of 
the pre-colonial and colonial periods). One should also include Vietnamologists 
who have lived a long time in France and who command a perfect knowledge 
of the history and culture of the two countries. Naturally, exchanges and coop- 
eration between the two countries are indispensable and mutual beneficial. 


Through works in French, Vietnamese historians can benefit from the 
results of French and Western research on the history of the world and the 
Orient, not to mention historical methodologies. 

It is imperative that French historians, and particularly Vietnamologists, 
cooperate with Vietnamese historians in order to study Vietnamese problems 
together, exchange documents and the results of their research and help train 
young Vietnamese historians.” 

H.N: “How has this cooperation between French and Vietnamese histor- 
ical research been made tangible?” 

P.H.L: “Several universities and institutes of the two countries have con- 
ducted exchanges of information and specialists. They have worked togeth- 
er on certain historical, ethnological and archeological subjects. This kind of 
cooperation began in the 1970s and has been reinforced ever since. 

Viét Nam has welcomed French students and scholars who have come to 
learn the language or study the history of the country. French scholars have 
come to give talks on the results of their work on Vietnamese history. 


The two parties have adopted research projects on the Vietnamese 
village, ethnic minorities, land registers of the 18" and 19" centuries and 
have been exchanging archives of the colonial period. 


On the occasion of the opening of historical relations between France and 
Vietnam, cooperation in historical research should, in my view, be aimed at 
promoting understanding between the two peoples. That will contribute to 
developing friendship and cooperation between the two countries in all fields. 
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France has a team of pioneers in Vietnamology but recently it seems that 
difficulties have developed in the formation of succeeding teams. The gener- 
ation of eminent scholars of the E.RE.O already belongs to the past. The last 
of them, E.Gaspardonne, died in Japan a few years ago. The Vietnamologist 
of the present period, such as G. Haudricourt, J. Chesneaux, F. Devillers, G. 
Condominas, Pierre Richard Féray, G. Boudarel. P. Brocheux, D. Hémery 
and P. Langlet essentially deal with modern and contemporary history, pub- 
lishing their works after the Franco- Vietnamese war. Their generation is one 
of transition between the old and the new. There is a certain discontinuity. It 
seems that the younger generation of Vietnamologists is not the object of 
appropriate attention. 


On the other hand, in recent years, Vietnamology has quickly developed 
in certain other countries. Japan, in particular, has founded the Japanese 
Society for the Study of Viét Nam, which gathers about sixty researchers. 
Also, Vietnamese is taught at several Japanese universities. 


I think that Viét Nam can contribute to the formation of young French 
Vietnamologists by making it possible for French students and scholars to 
come to Viét Nam, with a view to perfecting their knowledge of the 
Vietnamese language and preparing their college and post-graduate theses. 

French universities and research institutes have excellent specialists in 
the history of the East and the West, in the historical sciences and in research 
methodology. These are precisely the weak points of historical research in 
Vietnam; the French could help us train young specialists in these fields. 

Needless to say, the exchange of specialists, information, reviews and 
journals and cooperation on a number of research subjects could only bene- 
fit both countries. 

It is high time that we grow conscious of the necessity of cooperation 
between the two countries and work out a long-term plan with various sub- 
jects and forms.” 


October 1997 





Colomisation and scorlturstion (9) 


Decolonisation has been taking place on a global scale since the knell of 
colonialism was rung by Dién Bién Pht in 1954. 
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Revolutionary and Third World militants, and social scientists, continue 
to dwell on the anti-colonialist theme. 


One cannot but approve and support them. 


However, a new tendency has appeared which, instead of focusing 
research on the destructive effects of European domination, has viewed the 
question on a broader context, that of acculturation, and outgrowth of the 
meeting between coloured and white people. 


This is not to spread the Kipling-type eulogies to the civilising mission 
and the “burden” of the white man. 


Rather these researchers have concentrated their studies on the cultural 
plance, i.e. the very varied and very complex reactions of the colonised vis- 
a-vis the colonisers, colonisation being considered the catalyst which some- 
times allow the colonised to affirm their own identity. 


If the cultural identity and the temperament of the colonised are not 
strong enough it may happen that the positive part of acculturation is so weak 
that they finally ended up by being themselves assimilated. 


On the contrary, an ambiguous and dialectical process will take place 
made up of rejection and attraction, rejection of the culture of the conqueror 
and attraction by “another” culture, richer in some respects. 


For the Vietnamese, acculturation issued from the contact between their 
culture and French culture is marked by their constant concern — as has been 
testified by their history — not to assimilate any foreign element without try- 
ing to impose their personal stamp on them. 


The question of Vietnamese acculturation at the time of French colonisa- 
tion has drawn the attention of many researchers,! among them Heinz 
Schuette whom I had the chance to meet more than once during his second 
visit to Ha Noi. 

The case of Viét Nam came to his mind by chance. 


In 1995, Heinz Schuette published a book in German on the impact of the 
missionaries and the emergence of syncretism in Melanesia: Der Ursprung 
des Messer und Beile (Origin of the Axes and Knives). Later he started a 


1. Nguyén Van Ky, The Vietnamese Society Faced with Modernity, Paris 1995 
David Marr, Vietnamese Tradition on Trial — 1920-1975, Berkeley 1981 

Pierre Brocheux et Daniel Hémery, Indochine, the Ambiguous Colonisation, Paris, 1995 
Trinh Van Thao, French School in Indochina, Paris 1995 
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study on the exchange between West and East in a completely different his- 
torical and social context. that of Viét Nam. 


He wrote: 


“The question which fascinates me revolves around the reception and 
adaptation of French thought by those Vietnamese who received a French- 
Indochinese education. More generally. how have the Vietnamese reacted to 
the arrival of Europeans and to European imperialism, how have they 
changed and how this change has modified the conditions of their existence 
by creating new realities which, moreover, might have contributed to chang- 
ing individuals, their psycho-intellectual conditions and their social atti- 
tudes? In fact, colonisation has taken place as a long process of “deconstruc- 
tion” and “reconstruction” of collective identities.” (Trinh Van Thao) 


The method used by Heinz Schuette seems very pertinent: 


“The intended method of study used literature and documents published on 
the institutions and the history of French-Vietnamese education. But what 
seems to me even more important is to collect individual biographies in order 
to see more clearly how the colonial education was “digested” in a creative way 
by the socalled objects who, in fact. have diverted it systematically toward 
unexpected objectives. It is true that this process has efficaciously helped in the 
formulation and finally to the practice of anti-colonialism and in this way to the 
new synthesis and a politico-cultural practice which is the result of the re-inter- 
pretation of Western influences according to the rich heritage of the East.” 


Heinz declares that his immediate task consists in compiling biographi- 
cal studies: 

“T would like to talk in depth with people born between 1925 and 1930, 
in their socio-cultural origin, their education and the formative influence 


which appear decisive and formative to them as well as their ulterior travel 
in the context of the recent history of Viét Nam.” 


1 August 1999 





Colomisetion tnd scevrlturstion (2) 


Late Jast year a meeting of historians was held in Ha Ni under the aus- 
pices of the Viét Nam Historians’ Association sponsored by Heinz Schuette, 
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member of the Centre of Asian Studies of the Hong Kong University and the 
History Institute of the Bremen University. 


It was a rather singular meeting which gathered, besides some middle- 
aged foreign professors, about 20 Vietnamese over 60 — professors, jurists, 
painters, historians, sociologists, journalists and also an ex-colonel, two for- 
mer ministers. and a pedagogist in his 90s. The topic of discussion was cul- 
tural syncretism among French-speaking intellectuals in northern Viét Nam 
and the question was asked whether they could bequeath anything to the new 
century from their fight and experiences? Those who can answer such a 
question must have been around 16 years old on the outbreak of the 1945 
revolution and the 1946-1954 war of resistance, and have taken part in, or at 
least witnessed, the most eventful period of our contemporary history. 


It was a time when the partisans and adversaries of colonization held a 
Manichaean view of things. The first openly called for the exploitation of the 
coloured peoples or tried to hide it under the fig-leaf of “civilizing mission” 
or “burden of the Whites” in the manner of Kipling. The second, mostly 
among the colonized peoples, condemned unreservedly — and not without 
reason —the crimes of colonialism and the gains of the colonial period 
acquired often outside the reckoning of the colonialists. Such arguments 
were held usually without taking into account the effects of colonialism in 
the framework of the evolution of socio-cultural forms in the colonial soci- 
eties, evolution due to the contact between different cultures and which 
would anyhow take place with or without colonization. Today, as decolonisa- 
tion has been effected on a global scale, an unbiased study of a colonial fact 
must take into account three factors: colonization, acculturation and the role 
of individuals who may pull in one way or another on colonization and accul- 
turation, two apparently ambiguous phenomenon which are often inextrica- 
bly mingled. 


Some concrete examples: in the domain of education the colonial author- 
ities had replaced the Chinese Han and Vietnamese Nom ideograms by the 
romanized Vietnamese script (qudc ngit) and French. The Franco-Annamite 
schooling aimed less at raising the cultural standard of the people — 95 per- 
cent of the population remained illiterate after 80 years of colonization — than 
making the administrative machine function better and creating an efficacious 
subaltern personnel. The Vietnamese reformists and revolutionairies in the 
first part of the 20"" century seized upon the romanised script invented by 
European missionaries for evangelization to promote the cause of national 
emancipation. The campaigns of wiping out illiteracy prepared the ground for 
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the national and social liberation. The Public Education Board of French 
Indochina, for its part. ordered the preparation of manuals in the Vietnamese 
language (Quéc Van Gido Khoa Thit) destined for primary classes with the 
obvious view of inspiring among the little “Annamites” the feelings of grati- 
tude for the “civilizing mission” of the “protectorate authorities.” However, 
the Vietnamese authors, more or less prompted by national traditions, did not 
live up to the intention of the authorities: except for a small number of texts 
which praised the merit of colonization, the majority extolled the love for the 
native soil through ancient moral values and the fight of the forefathers 
against Chinese invasions, and indirectly appealing to the cultural resistance 
against French occupation. Such textbooks have at the same time helped in 
East-West acculturation through the introduction of scientific knowledge and 
the concise and unambiguous rules of the French style. It was noteworthy, a 
group of Vietnamese scientific workers have combined French. Han-Nom 
and Vietnamese words to create a scientific vocabulary for Viét Nam. In the 
meantime, the Vietnamese poetry under the influence of the individualism 
and romanticism of the French literature, opened new horizons for literary 
creation. Many more such examples of acculturation can be cited. 


March 2001 





Challenge of Western values 


“Not even tradition is eternal” is the title of an article written by Iranian 
President Mohammed Khatami for the Frankfurter Allgemeine (1 August 
1998). Faced with the challenge of western civilisation, the author appeals to 
Islamic societies to avoid either succumbing unreservedly to western civili- 
sation or entrenching themselves within the bastions of tradition. 


Though belonging to a culture other than Islamic, as a non-Western peo- 
ple we could draw from his reflections useful suggestions because we are 
confronted with similar problems. 


The conflict between the values and lifestyle of the West and the tradi- 
tions of the Islamic countries are in fact one of the most important aspects of 
the present crisis in those countries. 


Khatami recalls the crisis of the West at the outset of its modern civilisa- 
tion, the conflict between the modern ideas and institutions of the bour- 
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geoisie and the feudal traditions of the Middle Ages. This western civilisa- 
tion, firmly rooted in Europe, had spread to North America before expand- 
ing its influence to other countries. 


In spite of the impact of the West, the traditional culture of Middle 
Eastern countries inherited from the Middle Ages remains fundamental. It 
places God at the center of its convictions, thinking and feeling, while the 
modern culture of the West places man at the center. Hence the shock and 
crisis. What is to be done to solve this cultural conflict and crisis? To stay 
attached to tradition or to be swallowed up by Western culture and civilisa- 
tion? Is there another solution? 


According to Khatami, “there have been and still are many people who 
adhere to tradition. They regard their traditional habits and ways of behav- 
iour as holy. They believe that dykes can be built as protection against the 
cruel waves of western culture and civilisation and that it is possible to live 
on the narrow strips of tradition.” But their efforts have proved vain and the 
crisis of the traditional society has merely intensified. 


On the other side are people who think they can surmount the crisis by 
total adoption of the new civilisation with all its implication. However, this 
group’s thinking and actions have also increased society’s problems because 
the superficiality of their views, and their idealisations prevent them from 
seeing a reality: Islamic tradition is rooted in the minds and lives of the peo- 
ple while western culture springs from another soil with another environ- 
ment. Even if there is no alternative but to accept development as the West 
experienced, there still remains the question of its foundations and conse- 
quences. Social development requires reflection and conscious participation. 


The author continues: 


“Western civilisation is a human concern. That is why, it is relative and 
transient. Humankind continuously poses the same questions of satisfaction 
of needs, of existence, of the world, of humanity — is not civilisation born out 
of the answer humankind gives to its own questions and needs? When it no 
longer succeeds in doing so, it must revise itself, or another civilisation will 
replace it. 


“By relying on its own strength western civilisation has mastered great 
crises. The most important was the one which had its origins in the nine- 
teenth century and showed its loathsome face in two world wars. The liber- 
al capitalist aspect of the West succeeded in asserting itself against its pow- 
erful competitor, socialism, by changing its own foundations. However, it 
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cannot be overlooked that today western civilisation is confronted by crises 
and must find answers to serious and profound questions. 


Modernity was born at the twilight of the Middle Ages when medieval 
culture, unable to answer those questions and to comprehend newly devel- 
oped needs, sought refuge in intellectual and physical violence in order not 
to die. The bourgeois revolutions flaunted a democratic ideal. 


Liberty, Equality, Fraternity was often used as a label in the conquest of 
material gains. Modern civilisation found its expression in achievements such 
as the new discoveries, technology, electricity, free thinking and institutional- 
isation, the right to self-determination of the peoples, control of political power 
by the will of the people and law and other. But one should not, on the other 
hand, overlook another aspect: colonialism, brutal and bloody suppression of 
all those who do not subscribe to Western culture and the plundering of their 
material and human capital, destruction of the environment, mendacious prop- 
aganda, the spread of opportunism and the vanishing of many humane, spiri- 
tual and ethical values in modern humanity’s focus on worldly things. 


Humankind must have its freedom of choice. We cannot submit blindly to 
Western hegemony. It is equally impossible to rebel against many achieve- 
ments of the West. On the other hand, one cannot leave tradition out of account 
either. It is the foundation of a people’s historical and social identity.” 


“Nevertheless,” Khatami continues, “tradition, like civilisation, as a 
human construction, can be changed and is neither eternal nor sacred. 
Upholding a tradition whose time has run out signifies enforcing narrow con- 
straints on existence and the human soul whose capacities for self-develop- 
ment are unbounded — it would entail betrayal of the human essence. 


“When a way of understanding and perception has become a habit it is 
extremely difficult to separate oneself from it. Any criticism of it would be 
branded as a heretical innovation. So what — to pose the question once again — 
is to be done? 


“To determine our present we must look toward tomorrow. But to build 
the future we have to understand our yesterday. And tomorrow is a day when 
humanity will have moved further than our present civilisation. We are not 
condemned to be dissolved into modern civilisation. At the same time we 
cannot close our eyes to all the great scientific, social, political, spiritual and 
moral achievements. In surmounting the Now (armed with criticism of both 
modernity and tradition) why should we not develop a new relationship to 
existence and achieve a new way of seeing things.” 


7 May 2000 
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Lying in the heart of South-east Asia, Viét Nam is a link between the 
Chinese and Indian worlds, a meeting point between East and West. The 
Vietnamese nation is formed and affirms itself through a double historical 
process: mixing of populations of Mogoloid and Negroid origin and assimi- 
lation of cultures coming from outside. 


Vietnamologists Pierre Huard and Maurice Durand have remarked, our 
culture has through the centuries shown a “constant concern” never to assim- 
ilate a foreign element without trying to impose its own imprint on it.” 
(Connaissance du Viét Nam ~ EFEO, Ha Noi, 1954). 


At the beginning of our modern history, our forced marriage with the 
West was essentially marked by the French stamp. After a long divorce 
marked with nine years of war, reconcillation has led, step-by-step to a re- 
marriage based on free consent: adherence of Viét Nam to the Francophone 
bloc which was so brilliantly exemplified by the holding of the Seventh 
Summit of French-speaking countries in Ha N6i three years ago. 


Time is ripe for a restrospective reflection on the present which would 
prove very informative, De-colonisation, having been accomplished on the 
world scale, it is time for researchers - many in fact have already begun — 
to undo the two inextricably tied phenomena of Colonisation and 
Acculturation. 


The French occupation has sorely brought Viét Nam face to face with 
modernity. The conflict between a traditional culture and a modern culture 
has enabled the first to reap the fruits which at times upset colonialist calcu- 
lations. The Vietnamese culture, while modernising, i.e, westernising, has 
known how to preserve itself. 


In the first place, our political culture has modernised in contact with the 
French. As early as the end of the 19'" century, the ideas of Montesquieu, 
Rousseau, Voltaire and others have captivated numerous Confucian scholars 
enlightened by their works through Chinese translations. Phan Chdu Trinh, 
Doctor of Humanities (1872-1926), advocated the abolition of the monarchy 
and reconquest of national independence through the heightening of the cul- 
tural standard of the people, making himself an apposite of the ideas of the 
1789 Revolution. 
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Nguyén Ai Quéc, (Hé Chi Minh, 1890-1969) who launched his first 
political campaigns in France, is the veritable synthesis of Vietnamese and 
French cultures, east and west, action and poetry, tradition and revolution, 
reason and sentiment. He admirably reconciles these contrasts in his life and 
his work. The Gaullist minister Edmond Michelet thinks that ‘““Hé6 Chi Minh 
is very markedly French.” 


The Franco-Vietnamese acculturation is manifest in the domain of liter- 
ature, arts and social science. The biggest contribution of western culture is 
the notion of individuality which is absent in eastern culture which is based 
on the sense of community. This explains the emergence in the 1920’s and 
30’s of a Vietnamese romantic literature, the lyricism of which is expressed 
in the first person and no longer in an impersonal manner as in the former 
classic literature. On the other hand. modern Vietnamese literature was given 
an unprecedented fillip thanks to the use of qudc ngit, the romanised script 
created in the 17" century by European missionaries, notably by Alexandre 
de Rhodes (1591-1660). 


It is not difficult to cite instances showing artistic creations which are the 
grafting of western (French) cultural elements on the Vietnamese stock. 


Thus, the French dramatic art has helped the Vietnamese theatre to cre- 
ate two new genres: kich noi, or spoken theatre as distinguished from sung 
theatre as in the traditional theatre, and the cdi lirong, or renovated theatre. 
Georges Sadoul has exerted a profound influence on the young Vietnamese 
cinema. Modern songs, including revolutionary songs, were created more 
than sixty years ago under the impact of French music. Students of the 
Indochina Fine Arts School, while assimilating the secrets of western paint- 
ing, have renovated the painting on silk and transformed the lacquer art craft 
into a veritable pictorial art. The insertion of French architecture into the 
Indochinese context has created the so-called Indochinese style of which the 
pioneer is Ernest Hébrard. The French Far East School with its eminent 
researchers like Ceodés, Cadiére, Bezacier, Maspéro, Colani, Finot, 
Aurousseau. have paved the way for modern Vietnamology. 


This brief account suffices to give an idea of the importance of the cul- 
tural legacy issued from the Franco-Vietnamese acculturation. We are glad 
that for many decades now, the joint efforts of Viét Nam and France — have 
unceasingly brought this inestimable asset to fruition. 


14 May 2000 
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The ety: Local hedition 


Urbanisation. Modernisation. Utilisation of resources. These days, devel- 
opment is a consistent theme around the globe. Is it wonder that some peo- 
ple are concerned about what their countries are sacrificing for 
development’s sake? 





At a seminar called The City: Local Tradition and Global Destiny held 
last September in Stockholm, that very issue was the topic of debate and dis- 
cussion. For four days, delegates from Asia, Africa, the Middle East, Latin 
America and Europe were hosted by the Swedish International Development 
Agency (SIDA). Surrounded by the enchanting scenery of Saltsjosbaden, 
some 50 urban architects, social workers and researchers of social sciences 
attempted to define the status of cultural heritage in urban development. 
They also tried to define the role of international co-operation in preserving 
the cultural environments of developing countries. 


The conference afforded them the opportunity to see Sigtuna, a town 
founded around 980 AD, as well as. several exhibitions at the National 
Museum of Antiquities and the exhibition The Citv: Power and Man, at 
Memento Metropolis. These visits helped delegates understand some aspects 
of the debated issues. 


Local information and experiences were exchanged between participants. 
The goal of the seminar was to provide SIDA with information it could use 
to better preserve urban cultural environments in the country it aids. 


Immediately after the Second World War, in Europe and North America, 
a big mistake was made. In the earnest effort to modernise, vast expanses of 
countryside were hurriedly demolished to construct uniform, concrete-and- 
steel buildings that were the international style at the time. Thus. the cultur- 
al diversity of many towns was destroyed. People seemed to forget that urban 
development does not just mean creating new living quarters and renewing 
infrastructure and economies. Fortunately, developing countries can learn 
from this mistake. 


We live in a time of rapid urbanisation. In many developing countries, 
industrialisation and modernisation threaten to degrade the urban environ- 
ment, causing misery and social conflict. Numerous dangers threaten urban 
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cultural heritage: poverty (lack of resources for reconstruction and preser- 
vation). an ill-oriented effort towards modernisation (lack of knowledge of 
and respect for the cultural heritage), material motivation (standardisation, 
poor awareness of the need to preserve the cultural heritage on the part of 
both the authorities and the general population) and lack of democracy 
(authorities failing to consult the population before making decisions to 
destroy, build or reconstruct). 


In its effort to contribute to the preservation of the urban environment in 
developing countries, SIDA is concerned with six issues: 
1. Environment: sustainable use of natural resources, protection of natural 


landscapes and the social and economic effects of construction on peo- 
ples’ life style. 


2. Poverty: improvement of the living standards of the poor, especially 
those living in older neighbourhoods (often artisans and small 
traders) who are threatened with displacement to the fringes of towns 
by new construction. 


3. Democracy and human rights: especially where there are economic 
and racial conflicts among different groups. Local authorities have to 
ensure support of the population. 


4. Gender equality: recognising the contributions of women and ensur- 
ing equality between sexes. 


5. Urban development: ensuring development allows for the mainte- 
nance of cultural diversity. 


6. Role of co-operation in development: avoiding discrimination, the 
role of international assistance and preservation of both material and 
human aspects of culture. 


Discussions at the seminar focused on the priority of objectives to be pre- 
served, mobilisation of both financial resources and human resources (both 
local and international), human resources (research on and training in such 
fields as biology, architecture and art history) and awareness of the impor- 
tance of historical knowledge about the developing country. 


22 November 1998 





Deultory tall on Exst and Wert 


“Oh! East is East and West is West, and never the twin shall meet,” 
wrote Rudyard Kipling in 1890. 
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In the same year, H6 Chi Minh was born in Viét Nam — the revolution- 
ary leader's life and work would eventually belie the prophecy of the colo- 
nial empire’s poet. 


Mr. Hitu Ngoc points out this amusing coincidence, which he says is an 
“irony of history.” Our talk took place in his small bureau at the office of 
the Swedish-Viernamese Cultural Fund, for which he has been the chairman 
for many years. Our talk centres around the cultural exchanges that take 
place between East and West. 


Anh Ngoc: Before proceeding any further, let us first agree on the mean- 
ing of the word “culture.” 


Hitu Ngoc: You are right to start at the beginning. 


The word “culture” is so ambiguous that it lends to all kinds of guid pro 
quos. An Indonesian professor affirms that he has found no less than sixty 
definitions of that word. So before beginning our discussion of such a mal- 
leable topic, we had better define our interpretation of the concept. 


Let us look at the classic distinction between “culture” and “nature,” and 
the endless reflections on “culture” and “civilisation.” I like very much how 
J.P. de Cuellar defines culture as the way of living together, as I am rather 
inclined to think of culture in terms of social anthropology. 


A long time ago, that is before the fall of the Shah, I took part in a 
UNESCO conference in Tehran on the compilation of a cultural thesaurus for 
the countries in Asia. From the conference, I brought back a definition of the 
term which I have adopted for my personal use: Culture is a set of symbolic 
systems — | like to add, determined by a set of values — which regulate the 
behaviour and enable the mutual communication of a plurality of people, 
thus establishing them into particular and distinct community. 


Civilisation denotes all the material and technical means which serve the 
pragmatic purposes of human life in its relationship with the environment. 


Anh Ngoc: After “culture” and “civilisation” come Occident and Orient. 
What do you understand by these two terms? 


Hitu Ngoc: These terms are no less ambiguous than the words “culture” 
and “civilisation,” and perhaps even more so since they can change with the 
political climate. 


For the average Vietnamese, all those coming from the West are Tdy 
(Westerners). They say Tdy Trdng to designate the Whites, Tay Den (Black 
Westerners) to designate the Blacks. Téy Qudn Thing (Westerners with their 
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head wound in a cord) to designate the Sikhs who often wear large turbans. 
The word Tay alone often has a pejorative undertone, associated with the 
“colonial French.” 


The most simple distinction between East and West is based on geographi- 
cal space. The West comprises all the countries situated to the West of Eurasia. 


But in the geographic boundaries of the West, one also conceives an 
Orient comprised of the Balkans, Turkey, etc. Hence the expression 
“Question of the Orient” brings forward all of the international problems cre- 
ated by the collapse of the Ottoman Empire in the 18" century, particularly 
in Europe. Thus, on geographic and cultural planes, one can limit the West 
to Western Europe and North America. 


For its part, the Orient includes several Orients. There is the Far East, or 
all the countries in Asia located to the East of the Malacca Strait (Cambodia, 
Viét Nam, China, Japan, etc.). 


There’s the Middle East, made up of the coastal regions of the eastern 
Mediterranean, the Red Sea, the Oman Gulf and the Persian Gulf. The Near 
East is composed of the coastal States of the Eastern Mediterranean (Turkey, 
Syria, Lebanon, Israel and Egypt). The term Near East is sometimes synony- 
mous with Middle East. 


During the Cold War (1945-1989), the terms East (Orient) and West 
(Occident) had an ideological ring, opposing “socialism” and “capitalism.” 
Mao Zedong spoke of the East Wind getting the better of the West Wind. 


Finally, in the last few decades, the terms East and West have taken on 
a politico-economic tone. The West is identified with the North, a pool of 
rich countries, while many countries of the East claim themselves to belong 
to the poor South. 


Anh Ngoc: Given the ambiguity of the terms “East/Orient” and 
“West/Occident,” is it possible to make out, at least in the most general terms, 
the essential characteristics of the cultures of the East and of the West? 


Hitu Ngoc: That would be like trying to square the circle. 


For my part, I think that a profile of Western culture will almost always 
present us with a more neatly-packaged, homogeneous picture. Occidental 
culture has three components: Greco-Roman humanism, Judeo-Christianism 
and rationalism, which is at the root of scientific inquiry. 


In The Shaping of the Modern Mind, Crane Brinton insists on defining the cul- 
ture in terms of three particular factors: humanism, reformism and rationalism. 
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But I would like to lay stress on a distinctive trait of the Occident: indi- 
vidualism. According to many anthropologists, this is the invention and the 
epicenter of modernity. 


Anh Ngoc: So, according to you, the Orient is more difficult to understand? 


Hitu Ngoc: 1 think so, I think that the stereotypical image of the Orient 
has been fashioned by the eurocentric Occident — it is an Orient full of mys- 
tery, immutable, exotic, romantic and inferior on the level of modernity. 


Edward W. Said’s book Orientalism, published 20 years ago, was a real 
breakthrough on this topic. 


This eminent Palestinian intellectual thoroughly analyses international his- 
toric events to show how the Occident has modeled its conceptions of the Orient. 


There is an orientalism tinged with the shades of Britain and France, that is 
linked to the colonial endeavours of the 19'" and early 20"" centuries. And then 
there is the more recent orientalism that has an American complexion, and 
which was inspired by the Japanese, Korean and Indochinese adventures. 


Orient is often referred to as the opposite of Occident. 
Anh Ngoc: Do you think that Said is somewhat bent on the Islamic Orient? 


Hitu Ngoc: I think so, but that does not prevent him from renewing the 
methodology of orientalism. The term “Orient,” being too vague and too 
general, means that an author dealing with the Orient tends to single out his 
Orient, the one that he knows best. For Chateaubriand. Nerval or Byron it is, 
without a doubt, Greece and the Near East. For Hearn, it is Japan. For 
Kipling, it is India. For Claudel it is China. 


Anh Ngoc: J think that for Viét Nam, it is also essentially China, ever since 
our first contacts with Occidental colonialism happened in the 19" century. 


Hitu Ngoc: The work of Cao Xuan Huy, Tit Tiong Phuong Déng (Thinking 
of the East), is a good piece to read on this subject. This Taoist philosopher of 
classic Sino-Vietnamese education, received a French university education. In 
his book, he only discusses Chinese philosophy and Vietnamese thought. 


Anh Ngoc: So that is Orient, Asia and the Far East. In the recent past, much 
discussion has been heard about Asian values. What do you think of that? 


Hitt Ngoc: The 1980s saw a lot of events taken place in Asia. The 
Japanese miracle aside, there were also the extraordinary achievements of 
the little dragons and tigers of Asia that have resulted in cultural explana- 
tions of these economic successes. 
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In the West. many researchers in economics and the social sciences, 
along with people in the business world, assumed that the key to these suc- 
cesses could be found in Asian values. 


Since the monetary crisis in Asia in 1997, however, many people re- 
thought their opinions and concluded that is Occidental, capitalist values that 
allow for such economic successes. 


In March 1999 an international colloquium called Asian Values and a 
Comparative Look at the Development of Viét Nam was held here in Ha N6i. 


Without even examining the arguments about the supremacy of Asian or 
Occidental values, we can note that the problem is not properly presented. To 
begin with, the term “Asian values” cannot account for the enormous differ- 
ence that exists between the countries of Asia, and between the various eth- 
nic groups within each of these countries. No wonder many speeches reduce 
“Asia values” to Confucian values, while the many rich Indian cultures are 
not even considered. 


Anh Ngoc: There are so many things to say about the characteristics of the 
Orient and the Orients, the differences between Occident and Orient/Orients, 
and the collision or collaboration of Eastern and Western cultures. 


Hitt Ngoc: We will discuss these questions on another occasion. 
September 2002 





Coming from all porns of Vat. 


“East is East. and West is West and never the twain shall meet.” 


In an era of globalization this prophesy of Rudyard Kipling made 110 
years ago seems more and more denied by contemporary history which 
brings so many common traits in lifestyles and raises crucial problems for 
the humanity: material and moral pollution, drugs, genetics... 


Especially in psychology, such an assertion is all the more untenable, given 
that for more than a century now psychologists have proven that human 
thought, among both Whites and Coloureds, is governed by the same mecha- 
nisms. Logic is the same for all. Children aged 6 and 7 years and 10 to 11 years 
gradually acquire logical thinking but still thinks differently from an adult. 


Apart from exceptional cases, the child or primitive man, it has been 
demonstrated that the principles of knowledge have the same rational origin 
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and are common to all human minds. In the east as in the west, the process 
of thought is the same, from sensorial and concrete to abstract, or concept, 
judgment, and hypothesis. The farmer in the Song Héng (Red River) Delta 
and the mechanic in Chicago, despite cultural differences. may think about 
different things, the first more concerned, for instance, about his buffalo, the 
second about a new scooter. But as soon as they set to thinking, their thought 
obeys the same laws - searching for the causes, and cause-effect relations to 
understand events and classify ideas. 


Writer Erica Goode said recently that social psychologist Richard 
Niobett of Michigan university, called into question the scheme of mental 
process which until now has been considered typical to humans, without dis- 
tinction of race or ethnic group. By means of experiments controlled in lab- 
oratory, Niobette and his colleagues claim to show that people of different 
cultures not only think of different things but also think differently. It seems 
that logic functions differently among Americans of European descent and 
Asiastics taken as objects of observation and study. This upsets the ideas 
acquired over the past 40 in the domain of cognitive psychology. 


Similar studies conduced in the United States, Japan, China and South Korea 
corroborate the difference of thinking in the East and the West. Occidentals are 
more inclined to analytical thinking, to separating the object from the context 
and avoiding contradictions which might harm the logical process - which the 
Vietnamese Taoist philosopher Cao Xuan Huy calls chit biét. 


But Orientals prefer holistic thinking, which Cao Xuan Huy calls chi 
toan. This thinking is governed by the attention accorded to the context and 
to the relations, and not logical abstraction, and acceptance of contradic- 
tions. An experiment conducted at Michigan University confirms this 
remark. After showing Japanese and American students a scene of a big fish 
swimming among smaller fish, the students are asked to give their descrip- 
tions in writing. The Japanese took great pain describing the décor, the rela- 
tions between the inanimate objects and the fish and the relations among the 
fish themselves. But the American students directed their attention to the 
biggest fish, the fastest fish. 


Is the difference in the way of thinking due to cultural factors or other 
causes? This remains a mystery. In any case, this is not a question of genet- 
ics because the Americans of Asiatic descent born in the United States dis- 
play a mode of thinking similar to that of the Americans of European root. 

Perhaps Kipling’s remark remains valid in some respects, after all. 


24 December 2000 
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East-West acculturation 


Cultural globalisation has both negative and positive sides. Negative side: 
risk for small countries of losing their cultural identity and conflicts between 
cultural ideas and beliefs. Positive aspect: mutual enrichment of cultures, 
especially between East and West. 


To illustrate this second aspect, allow me to cite an example given by 
Chinese Professor Luo Jin Lin at the International Seminar on the Asia 
Theatre (held in Ha N6i in October 1998). He discussed how he had applied 
the aesthetics of Chinese traditional theatre in his productions of Greek 
tragedies. His works were applauded in Greece, Italy, San Marino, Colombia 
and Hong Kong. 


In particular, the tragedy Medee, staged in the Chinese traditional opera 
form called Bangzi. was well received at the ninth International Festival of 
Greek Theatre in Delphes and at the six Iberoamericans of Teatro in Bogota, 
Paris and Milan. 


Xiqu, or Chinese traditional theatre, experienced its Golden Age under the 
Song Dynasty 800 years ago. This musical theatre form included scenic 
interpretation, singing, recital, pantomine, dancing, music, acrobatics and 
martial arts. It was governed by the conventional, the symbolic and the sty- 
listic. Hence, it wasn’t limited by space or time. 


Bangzi is a form of popular opera in the northern part of China charac- 
terised by violent music and masculine song. It is well suited to expressing 
the tragic, and both its percussion based music and its acting style are simi- 
lar to those of the Peking Opera. 


Medee is a Greek tragedy written by Euripides (5'" century BC). It tells 
of a passionate love, and the characteristics of Bangzi: acrobatics, boats, 
swords and martial arts, and he employed both the conventional and the sym- 
bolic. The actors wore traditional Chinese costumes, and set and scenery 
were represented by interpretative actors or small objects. 

Lin’s philosophy is the more national character a play preserves, the bet- 
ter its chances of capturing the interest of the world. 

Chinese traditional theatre has faced numerous difficulties in its attempts 


at modernisation. Lin said the next generation was trying to decide how to 
balance tradition and development. Many elements ~ like the inefficient use 
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of space in traditional performance — could be left behind without detracting 
from performances. In his version of Medee, Lin boldly abolished the con- 
ventional presence of a table and two chairs on the stage and adopted some 
Western practices. He replaced some Bangzi music with more popular 
melodies. He retained the classic portrayal of some characters, but modified 
the roles of others. In the scene where Medee killed her children, he adopt- 
ed the more conventional gestures of warriors. 


He advocated simplicity and precision in music and interpretation, and 
focused on characters he deemed as having greater audience appeal. He also 
cut down on the stage presence of characters he thought less interesting. 


Staging an ancient Greek tragedy using an ancient Chinese form of the- 
atre requires an amalgamation of Eastern and Western arts. For example, in 
Lin’s Medee, the Bangzi orchestra sat directly on the stage, in full view, on 
one side of the entrance. The Greek chorus became a Chinese chorus — six 
women stepped forward one at a time and sang an accompaniment allowed 
Chinese spectators to see a Western play and Western spectators to taste the 
essence of an Oriental art form. 


In his attempt to modernise the ancient theatre, Lin did not reject the West, 
but neither did he westernise his work. He enriched his national art by borrow- 
ing from the West what was appropriate in order to cater modern tastes. 


27 December 1998 


Tuceing Vink Ki 
4 controvertial figure 





At the time of French colonization when I began to learn French at six or 
seven years of age, my first Annamite-French dictionary was the Truong 
Vinh Ky. On the first page was a portrait of the lexicographer wearing the 
national costume, turban and a long black tunic, his chest bedecked with 
medals. I did not know that the author was to become the object of a long 
controversy which has not yet ended today, 100 years after his death. 


Was he a collaborator of the French from the start or a scholar who did a 
remarkable service to his country through his numerous works? 


He himself was torn by a cruel dilemma: “In the book of my life, how to 
evaluate the merits and dismerits?” he wrote in an autobiographical poem. 
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About Truong Vinh Ky, or Petrus Ky born in 1837, by his Christian 
name, the five-volume Grand Larousse said: “Pioneer of journalism in Viét 
Nam. he is also the author of numerous historical, didactic and linguistic 
works and translator of Chinese classics.” A few details should be added to 
better understand this controversial figure: Truong Vinh Ky was born into a 
Catholic family of long standing. His father, a senior officer in the Hué 
Court, had gone through numerous perils, the Catholic population being con- 
tinually persecuted by the royal court. Trained in neighbouring countries, 
Petrus Ky, an indefatigable autodidact, could read and speak a dozen living 
or dead languages. He worked as an interpreter in the new colonial adminis- 
tration, taught in the first French schools, directed some of the first newspa- 
pers in gudc ngit, the romanized Vietnamese script. He accompanied as inter- 
preter the Phan Thanh Gian delegation to Paris in 1863. A trusted man of the 
French Général Résident Paul Bert, he was made a member of the Secret 
Council of the royal court. He fell into disgrace six months after the death of 
Paul Bert. He returned to his cultural activities until the end of his life. 


To judge Truong Vinh Ky and his works it is worth referring to the 80- 
page dossier devoted to him in the monthly review Céng Gido va Dan Toc, 
or Catholism and Nation, of December 1998. 


An article by Lé Dinh Bang reviews the judgments on Truong Vinh Ky 
in the last century. There were periods. 1) From his death in 1898 to the 
1945 revolution. It can be called the period of praises: “a writer, a journal- 
ist having a brilliant career” said Dong Duong Tap Chi, “a sage” said Thiéu 
Son, “a pioneer of the new literature in qudc ngit,” wrote Duong Quang 
Ham. Only Pham Quynh describes him simply as “‘a compiler of class books 
for children.” 


2) From 1945 to 1974, he found both criticism and praise, mostly politi- 
cally motivated, the critics dwelling on his collaboration with the French col- 
onizers: “propagation of the spirit of capitulation” (Thanh Lam, 1933), “in 
service of the reactionary feudal class and the enemy,” “used by the French 
as a spy in his travel to Tonkin (north Viét Nam)” “Catholic education in 
service of the capitalist aggressors” (Historical Studies Review published in 
North Viét Nam, 1963-1964). Hé Hitu Tudng came to his defence in the 
Bach Khoa Review in South Viét Nam: 


“Attenuating circumstances: the Catholic education necessarily paved the 
way for collaboration, all the more so since he had to protect himself against 
persecution; Ky took the right action by retiring at the right time to devote 
himself to cultural activities.” 
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Other articles in Béch Khoa refuted this argument. They said that Petrus 
Ky was a henchman of Paul Bert, that the propagation of the qudéc ngit was 
used by the colonialists who wanted to discard the influence of the tradition- 
al religions and the Chinese culture. 


3) From 1975 to now with Viét Nam adopting the open-door policy: 


Truong Vinh Ky was a pioneer, said Nguyén Van Trung in 1990. In the 
light of the situation at the time he could not act otherwise. He has courage 
and perspicacity, added Bang Giang in 1994. 


Father Truong Ba Can, in an article, made a subtle analysis of the life 
and work of the scholar. He tried to answer three questions: why did Truong 
Vinh Ky collaborate with the French? His collaboration of 38 years with the 
French seems evident in the context of that epoch — Catholic training bene- 
fiting the French, persecution of the Catholics, driven to the wall, he had no 
other alternative but collaboration especially when the Catholics believed 
that it was the will of God. On the other hand, as a patriotic Catholic Ky did 
not believe that evangelism was aimed at helping the Europeans to occupy 
the country. Maybe, politically ill advised, he did not at first believe that col- 
laboration was synonymous with treason. 


In what domain did Truong Vinh Ky collaborate with the French? He 
never took part directly in administrative affairs. During six or seven months 
working for Paul Bert, he was seated at the Secret Council, sincerely believ- 
ing in his mission of persuasion: he wanted to tell his friends and foes that 
all resistance was useless, and collaboration with the French government 
might assure a relative autonomy for the Hue Court. In fact, Truong Vinh Ky 
*s activities were essentially cultural: translation, teaching, and journalism. 


Did his collaboration benefit only the French? Such collaboration served 
the colonial policy: the popularization of the gudc ngif came within the 
design of the French administration. That cannot hide the fact that Truong 
Vinh Ky sincerely wanted to serve as a bridge between the two cultures. The 
immense work he has left to us, over 100 works, is devoid of any colonial 
propaganda. It is on the contrary a treasure in linguistics, geography, history, 
education and national literature. 

One should not judge Truong Vinh Ky according to the norms of a hero 
ready to die for the motherland. Like the rest of the people forced to live under 
the colonial regime he wanted to do something useful. Now that the country 
has regained independence, we should profit from his cultural heritage. 


15 April 2002 
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1001 press articles 


A friend of mine, an avid reader, has just sent me a 80 page roneo-print- 
ed pamphlet, a small work which is without doubt distributed only among 
relatives and friends. 


The small book is titled “1.001 articles of L’ Annam Nouveau” (1931- 
1936) No.12. written by Nguyén Van Vinh under French colonial rule. 


The children of this pioneer of Vietnamese journalism are translating into 
Vietnamese his thousand articles written in French for gradual publication in 
the form of bilingual notebooks. 


This expression of filial piety which consists in building material or spir- 
itual monuments to perpetuate the memory of parents or ancestors is an 
Asian tradition. 


It causes me to think of my friend Louis Condominas who has published 
a posthumous manuscript of his father on hunting in Viét Nam, taking care 
to put at the head of the book the Chinese word Aiéu (Filial Piety) in fine 
calligraphy. 

In post-war Viét Nam, it is not rare to see members of a family line pool 
money to publish unknown works of an illustrious ancestor, in most cases of 
a patriotic scholar having fought against the French aggressors at the end of 
the 19'" century. 


But let’s come back to our Nguyén Van Vinh and his 1,001 articles. 
This is a historical personage about whom opinion remains divided. 


Some have gone as far as to brand him a “toady” to the French and a “sell- 
er of the motherland,” mostly because he was an advocate of direct adminis- 
tration; Vinh was one of those who wanted the protectorates of the north and 
centre of Viét Nam under the nominal authority of the Hué Court to have the 
same statute of a colony of direct administration like the south (Cochinchina). 


‘To understand this rather strange political affiliation one must place one- 
self in the conditions of Viét Nam at the beginning of the 20"" century when 
Nguyén Van Vinh began his career at the age of twenty. 


The French military conquest was completed at the turn of the century by 
the repression of the Insurrection of Confucian Scholars called Can Vuong 
(Serving the King). 
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Applying the “divide and rule” policy. the French then divided the coun- 
try into three parts, Cochinchina (South) which had been a colony since 
1874, with the Centre (Annam) and the North (Tonkin) being French protec- 
torates, while the king, installed by the French in Hué, was just a puppet. 


What strategy could be adopted to reconquer national independence? 


To this question, Vietnamese patriots had two options: armed struggle or 
peaceful struggle by legal means. 


The second implied the suppression of the feudalist monarchy and a 
struggle based on the raising of the level of political awareness and culture 
of the general population. 


The key figure in the second option was the scholar Phan Chau Trinh 
(1872-1926), ten year senior to Nguyén Van Vinh. 


The funerals of Phan Chau Trinh in 1926 were an occasion for patriotic 
demonstrations across the country which were harshly repressed by the French. 


In 1933, on the seventh anniversary of the death of this great man, 
Nguyén Van Vinh wrote in L’Annam Nouveau, his French newspaper: “Our 
compatriots have commemorated in a dignified manner the memory of the 
man whose name is from now on linked to the work of peaceful renovation 
undertaken by the clear sighted minds of this country. Let us remember the 
life full of privations and sufferings of this patriot so exemplary and so wor- 
thy of veneration...” 


Unlike Phan Chau Trinh, Nguyén Van Vinh (1882-1936) did not receive 
any regular education. 


Though having followed classes at the School of Interpreters, this self- 
made man was a self-taught scholar from beginning to end. 


Born into a poor family in Phuong Vii Village (Son Tay Province) he had 
to eke out a living from the age of eight. 


A petty clerk of the provincial and municipal administration, he was sent 
for some time to Marseilles in the framework of the Colonial Exposition. 


Back to Ha N6i, without doubt influenced by his sojourn in a country of 
western democracy, he called for a liberal career and political reforms. 


During thirty years, from 1906 to 1936, he worked tirelessly as printer, 
journalist, translator, editor, became director of a big printery, director and 
editor-in-chief of several among the first Vietnamese periodicals in 
Vietnamese: Dong Duong Tap Chi (Indochina Journal), and Trung Bac Tan 
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Van (Annam and Tonkin New Literature) as well as in French: Notre Journal 
(Our Journal) and L’Annam Nouveau (New Annam). 


However, starting from nought he has returned to nought. 


In 1930, his printery was confiscated and his licence to publish in 
Vietnamese was withdrawn. In 1935, bankruptcy took away the rest of his 
possessions including his house. 


He went to Laos allegedly to seek for gold to pay his debts to the 
Indochinese Bank. 


On May 1, 1936, he died in a small boat on Sebanhieng River during a 
violent storm still holding in his hand a fountain pen and the first pages of a 
reportage of the gold seekers in Laos. 


8 August 1999 


Tribute to an eminent scholonr 
in Viet Nam studier® 





Hoang Xuan Han (1908-1996), a civil engineer and Agrégé de 
Mathematiques of Paris, a leading scholar in Viét Nam studies, and man of 
unimpeachable moral principles, has died in the French capital at age 88. 


Two years after his death, the Ha Noi Xudt Ban Gido Duc Publishing 
House printed the first volume of a trilogy of his complete works covering 
4,000 pages. This deluxe book is a magnificent gift for book lovers and all 
those who are interested in the traditional and modern culture of Viét Nam. 


Contemporary Testimonies, the first part, brings together in 300 pages the 
impressions, reminiscences and opinions of friends, collaborators, disciples 
and readers of Hoang Xuan Han, in Viét Nam and abroad, including a 
French army general. 


What a strange destiny that this man of letters spent forty years in France 
while his heart always beat to the same rhythm as his country. 


His parallel Vietnamese ideogram put up in the Zen garden of the 
Villebon Yvette Pagoda 25km from Paris reads: 


Thé giti xit nguoi nuong cita Phat, 


Hon vé dat Viét viéng qué nha 
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(The body, in a foreign land, seeks a shelter in the shadow of Buddha, 
The soul, back in Viét Nam, hovers over the native land) 


Apparently isolated in his ivory tower, Hoang Xuan Han was a commit- 
ted scientist in the truest sense of the word. He had chosen to serve his moth- 
erland. not by politics, but by research. 


Posterity will certainly appreciate his merits, but even now we can appre- 
ciate the value of his contributions to the nation. 


For more than half a century the works of Hoang Xuan Han have bene- 
fited Vietnamese of all ages and of all social strata. 


Under the French colonial regime, 95 percent of the population were 
unable to read. Our fight for national independence had to begin with, among 
other things, a fight against illiteracy. By the end of the thirties, Hoang Xuan 
Han had effectively helped in this work by inventing a very ingenous method 
whereby the learner was guided to identify the letters of the alphabet through 
vivid descriptions expressed in verse easy to memorise. 


This method was used by the revolutionary government during the First 
Indochina War to teach the alphabet to the peasants, the key force in the anti 
~ French resistance. 


With Danh Tit Khoa Hoc (Scientific Terms) published in 1939, Hoang 
Xuan Han opened the way to science education in Viét Nam from the pri- 
mary to the university levels. As Minister of Education and Arts of Tran 
Trong Kim administration (April-August 1945), Hoang Xuan Han had, for 
the first time in our history, elaborated and effected a programme of school- 
ing entirely in Vietnamese (instead of French), using the qudc ngi¢ or the 
romanised Vietnamese script. The spirit of this programme continues in our 
present — day schooling system. 


In social sciences and humanities, Hoang Xuan H4n pioneered the west- 
ern methodology of teaching history and literature, putting emphasis on tex- 
tological research. Typical in this regard are his works on LY Thuong Kiét 
(general and statesman of the 11'* century who repelled two Chinese inva- 
sions), La Son Phu Tir (scholar and philosopher of the 18" century), and 18" 
century poets H6 Xuan Huong and Doan Thi Diém. 


A great specialist of Vietnamese ideograms (Ném), Hoang Xuan Han 
spent fifty years revising the phonetic transcription of the national master- 
piece The Tale of Kiéu. 


Another important work of his was Calendars and the Vietnamese Calendar. 
30 August 1998 
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A remarkable Vietramologint 


The Viét Nam Association of Historical Sciences has just commemorat- 
ed the 20" anniversary of the death of Tran Van Gidp whose half-century 
work was a considerable contribution to Vietnamology. 


A French-trained librarian and solidly grounded Sinologist, Gidp combined 
all the qualities of Far-Eastern humanities and Western scientific research. 


Born to a Confucian-educated family, Gidp got the usual dose of instruc- 
tion in Chinese characters, but by the time he passed his triennial examina- 
tion, French colonialism had firmly established itself. He therefore had to 
turn to Franco- Vietnamese education. 


A clerk at the library of the L’Ecole Francaise d’Extréme Orient in Ha 
Noi, Gidp was sent to France to work as a translator and copyist. His stay 
enabled him to attend courses at the L ‘Ecole Pratique des Hautes études de 
Sorbonne and L'Institut’ des Hautes études Chinoises de Paris 
(Bibliography Section). He also studied Chinese civilisation at the Faculté 
des Lettres of the Paris University and experimental phonetics at the 
Collége de France. 


Gidp returned at the age of 34 to continue his work at L’école Francaise 
d’'Etréme Orient, now given the charge of the Han-N6om section and ancient 
Chinese documents. 


Gidp took part in the two wars of resistance as a researcher, professor 
and historian. 


His first accomplishment was Connaissance du fonds Han-Nom. 
Needless to say the book is a great contribution because it deals with a cul- 
tural treasure of the country. 


Until the appearance of Nom in the 13'* century, all documents in Viét 
Nam had been written in Chinese characters, or Han. Vietnamese scholars, 
basing themselves on the Chinese writing, invented a simpler form to tran- 
scribe the Vietnamese language phonetically, Ném. 


What Gidp did was to make an inventory of existing documents in Han 
and Ném and analyse them after making serious textological research. His 
work is of great help for research in history, literature, philosophy and 
other disciplines. 
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After sixty years, the value of the thesis Giap wrote for his graduation 
from the L Ecole Pratique des Hautes études de Sorbonne in 1932 remains 
intact. Based on careful comparison of Vietnamese and Chinese sources, Le 
Bouddhisme en Annam, des Origines au XIlle Siécle reconstructs the history 
of Vietnamese Buddhism from its origins to the formation of different sects 
before the Tran Dynasty. 

Gidp’s work on Thién Uyén Tap Anh (Anthology of the Thién Garden) 
is another fundamental document for the study of Vietnamese Buddhism 
until the Ly Dynasty. 

His posthumous writings show his tireless effort in deciphering ancient 
texts on stelea and bells, which is very useful in the study of the history of 
many temples. 

Of a more entertaining vein is Gidp’s Ende Sommaire des Concours 
Triennaux, des Origines au Concours de Mau Ngo en 1918, published in 
1941. As Gidp himself sat for the Madu Ngo exam, the book is a first-hand 
account of how intellectuals were trained in the old days. 

December 1993 





My history teacher 


T recollect it as if it were yesterday. It was winter, 1938, Viét Nam was under 
French colonization. I was in my last year at Ha Noi Lycée du Protectorat. 


My history teacher, Nguyén Van Huyén, rubbed his hand together vigor- 
ously to “drive the cold away.” He looked fondly at the books which littered 
his desk and said to us: “Each time I see a desk loaded with books my heart 
spills over with joy. Books and studies, that is my life.” 


However, his life took another turn. He became a minister for 30 years 
until his death in 1975, 


He was born in 1908 in the midst of the firmly established French occu- 
pation. The traditional education conducted in Chinese script and imbued 
with Confucianism had been replaced by a modern system using the roman- 
ized script in primary education and French in the secondary classes. Higher 
education wasn’t installed until the next decade. 
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Huyén belonged to the first generation of Vietnamese intellectuals 
trained in metropolitan France, with diplomas from major French schools. 


He came from an obscure background - a family of scholars and tradition- 
al herbal doctors in the Drugstores Street of the ancient quarter of Ha N6i. 


His father, a small functionary from Lai X4 Village (now Hoai Dttc 
District, Ha Tay Province), died when Huyén was young. so he was raised by 
his mother. 


His academic successes earned him a scholarship in France, where he 
stayed from 1926 to 1934. Earning first a bachelor. then master of arts (his- 
tory and geography) and then a law degree. he brilliantly defended his doc- 
torate thesis on “The Alternate Songs of Young Men and Women of Viét 
Nam” at the Sorbonne University. He also did a supplementary thesis on stilt 
houses in Southeast Asia. 


These maiden works were well received immediately after their publica- 
tion in 1934 throughout France, Germany and Holland. They were praised 
highly by specialists such as Charles Roberquin and Jean Pyzyluski. 


Earning his doctorate degree at 26 years of age, Huyén refused a good 
post in Paris to return to Viét Nam, where he chose a liberal profession 
instead of pursuing a lucrative, much-coveted mandarin career. 


He taught for three years at the Lycée du Protectorat (1935-1938) where 
I was among his students. Soon afterwards, he quit teaching to devote him- 
self to Vietnamese studies at the French School of the Far-East of which he 
was the only Vietnamese member until 1945. 


Responding to an invitation from President H6 Chf Minh, Huyén joined 
the revolution and went to the jungle resistance base to become the first 
Minister of Education of the Democratic Republic of Viét Nam. But even 
before his political commitment. Huyén had, under the French colonial rule, 
belonged to the Association for the Dissemination of the gudc ngit (romanized 
Vietnamese script) an important instrument in the fight against illiteracy. 


From 1945 to 1975, he worked relentlessly to create an education system 
suited to a country freshly delivered from 80 years of enslavement and in the 
grips of 30 years of war. He won the trust and love of everyone through his 
simplicity, modesty, knowledge and perspicacity. 

No less important is his contribution as an indigenous pioneer of modern 
Vietnamese studies. Together with other Vietnamese researchers of his gen- 
eration, he helped promote the old Chinese-based historical and cultural 
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studies and steer them toward scientific concepts of the industrial age. 
Driven by patriotism and respect for the traditions despised by the French, 
these intellectuals introduced a new methodology in ethnology, sociology 
and history. 

Huyén’s immense field of research focused on culture and social institu- 
tions, which were laid on the triple family-village-State foundation of the tra- 
ditional society of Viét Nam. He attached particular attention to the country- 
side and peasants of the northern delta and some regions inhabited by ethnic 
minorities. He avidly studied Viét Nam’s folk festivals and beliefs (Té, 
ancestral cults, village tutelary gods), material culture (housing, costumes) 
and social institutions (family and village structures). 


31 January 1999 





When | studied more than half a century ago at the (French) Lycée du 
Protectorat in Ha Ndi I was an enthusiast of swimming and the movies. 


So it was little wonder that I never missed a “Tarzan” film starring Johnny 
Weissmuller, the then-unbeatable holder of the 100m freestyle record. 


Later in my life I came across another Tarzan. 


His name is Georges Condominas, an ethnologist nicknamed Condo or 
Tarzan by his friends for his resemblance to the “Son of the jungle.” 


Condo came to visit me one winter morning at the Foreign Languages 
Publishing House in Ha Noi, when the streets were veiled with drizzle. 

He still had his athletic frame and a brownish-yellow complexion from 
his Chinese ancestry. 


Condo’s black eyes were sweet looking and intelligent and he still gave off 
that old imperceptible charm. But he was tired and I felt a sense of sadness 
upon him, no doubt caused by the death of his son in an unfortunate accident. 


He had shut himself up for a long time, going nowhere and receiving nobody. 


That day we talked about the French who behaved decently towards 
indigenous Vietnamese at the time of colonisation. 
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“That was exactly the case of my father, Louis Condominas,” Condo enthused. 


“He was orphaned at the age of 14 and quit school to embark on a series 
of escapades. Finally. he enrolled in the Moroccan scouting body and set off 
for Morocco. 


“When World War One broke out, he left Morocco and joined the army. 
After a brief stay in the civil service, he took the post of a non-commissioned 
officer in the naval infantry in France and Tunisia.” But Louis’ Vietnamese 
wife was homesick so the couple returned to Viét Nam and he became an 
officer with the Indigenous Guard. 


The Indigenous Guard, renamed as the Indochinese Guard in 1940, was 
a kind of armed policy formed by an indigenous militia commanded by 
European petty officers. 


The Vietnamese knew them as /inh kho xanh (blue belt soldiers). 
In the towns, the Indigenous Guard led a life in military garrison. 


But Louis preferred the jungle, where his role of post commander allowed 
him complete autonomy to arrange his work. 


He was given the command of one or two sections of Vietnamese militia 
and had no European subaltern. He mingled with the local population and 
gave free rein to his passions and hobbies: reading, hunting and writing. 


At the time, Condo told me, his father read Montaigne, Rabelais, 
Stendhal, Chinese classics through translations by father Wieger and later 
Mallarmé and Valéry. Since his retirement in France, Louis’ reading tastes 
have extended to Saint Simon, Hugo, Nietzsche, the great Russian authors 
and Sartre. 


Louis was apparently a passionate hunter, calm and courageous, who 
rarely missed his target. 


“But he had his own ethics on this score,” Condo told me. 


“He never shot deer. whom he considered the incarnation of innocence; he 
never shot for blood’s sake, only to procure game for himself and kill or drive 
away the wild beasts that threatened the lives and crops of the villagers.” 


Louis also loved writing. 


His joy of writing was aided by a gift. Unfortunately, all that he wrote — 
poems, essays and notes — together with his books were burnt by the 
Japanese soldiers following the coup d’état of March 9, 1945 which over- 
threw the French government in Indochina. 
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The day after our meeting, before returning to France, Georges came to 
give me a parting handshake. He brought with him a book which collected 
all his father’s writings that had escaped the fire. Hunting and other essays, 
published by Harmattan, features on its second page the Chinese ideogram 
“Hiéw” (Filial piety), a homage to the author’s father. The book comprises 
three essays: hunting, Lipion, and the Mois in Higher Séng Tranh. The later 
essay is an ethnographical sketch written by ah amateur, autodidact and poet 
about a population among whom he lived for a long time and whom he has 
loved so much. 


Georges has followed in the footsteps of his father. 


Since 1960, he has taught Indian ethnology and sociology at a French 
university. 


In 1962, he became director of the Center of documentation and research 
in his cultural domain. 


Among his published works are: We Have Eaten the Forest, The Exotic 
is the Everyday, and Social Space in Southeast Asia. 


29 July 2001 





It happened during the first Indochina war in the heart of the military 
zone of Viét Bac, where the headquarters of the Department of Political 
Work Among Enemy Troops was established. In 1951 to 1952, while trot- 
ling among huts hidden beneath giant bamboo groves in the jungle, I came 
across a young Frenchman of about 24 or 25 years of age. He was a big, 
gawky man wearing a pair of shorts and a boy scout hat with an emaciated 
face and thoughtful eyes. He spoke loquaciously, desirous of knowing all 
and learning all about the Vietnamese resistance. He had just made a trek 
of six months covering some two thousand kilometers along the future H6 
Chi Minh Trail. He was Georges Boudarel, a professor of philosophy, who 
had just deserted a French high school in the occupied zone and crossed 
over to the Vietnamese side. After our first meeting, I came across him in 
my capacity as a cadre of the Bureau of Reeducation of European and 
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African prisoners of war. More than a year later Boudarel would become a 
deputy head of the POW camp 113. Following Dién Bién Pht he went to Ha 
N6i. married a Vietnamese and worked as a sub-editor on the French bul- 
letin of the Voice of Viét Nam Radio and also at the Foreign Languages 
Publishing House. 


In the early sixties, with a heavy heart, he returned to France where his 
death sentence for high treason had been abolished. He taught the history of 
Viét Nam for two decades at the Paris VII University until the beginning of 
the 90’s when his quiet life was disrupted by a thunderclap. J.J Beucler. a 
former POW of Viét Nam and former French Minister of Ancient 
Combatants, denounced Boudarel to public prosecution without warning, 
accusing him of crimes against humanity. Beucler called the professor a 
“butcher” and accused him of causing a massive number of prisoners’ deaths 
at Viét Minh POW camp 113. 


The trial lasted many years and was regarded as a mini Dreyfus affair. It 
offered to right-wing politicians still nostalgic of colonialism and to the 
“orthodox party” a good occasion to exalt jingoistic patriotism. In spite of 
the counter-offensive of the Committee in Defence of Boudarel set up by his 
colleagues, friends and well-informed intellectuals, the accused was subject- 
ed to a rabid and concerted campaign of denigration. They invaded his pri- 
vate life, threatened to murder him and used a thousand and one means to 
defame him, they even “forgot” to pay him his salary. But justice prevailed. 
He came out of the court completely exonerated from the trumped up 
charges, but demolished physically and broken down morally. 


No, he had not betrayed his country by protesting against colonial con- 
quest, he had not committed any crime against humanity by seeking to 
enlighten the prisoners about the nature of the war in Viét Nam. On the con- 
trary, he had done honour to the French democratic tradition; he did not want 
that his country repeat in Viét Nam the crimes committed by the Nazis on 
French soil. 


Colonel Pierre Thomas, who rallied to Boudarel’s defense only after a 
laborious enquiry, has given a judicious explanation of the high percentage 
of deaths in POW camps in Viét Nam: the murderous tropical climate, the 
lack of medicine, insufficient food (caused by the French encirclement 
itself) and the low morale of the internees. No beating, no torture, no mal- 
treatment of any kind. As for the moral torture and the brainwashing, there 
were no such things. Nevertheless, even a serious work such as the 
Dictionary of Philosophy (Larousse-1975) echoed this prejudice in its entry 
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“conditionnemeat.” It stated “Methods of psychological conditioning were 
used by armies of the Viét Minh during the Indochina War.” The political 
and psychological work conducted in the POW camps tried to give the 
detainees an understanding of the unjust character of the Indochina war and 
the legitimacy of our resistance. They were asked simply to demand peace 
and their repatriation, not to turn their arms against the French troops. 


There was no physical or moral constraint. According to the testimony by 
Lieutenant Xavier de Villeneuve in his answer to an interview in Le Monde 
of July 14, 1952, “I have myself signed many declarations (demanding an 
end to the war in Viét Nam) together with my comrades. We have suffered 
no pressure.” Now let us leave Boudarel, the apprentice politician too naive 
to succeed, and talk about Boudarel the Viét Nam scholar — no less honest 
and untiring. His love for Viét Nam made him choose this country and its 
people as the object of his research and his life’s work. “This country has 
held and still holds for all of us a big place in our lives. For some of us it is 
the native country, where nostalgia will never fade away. For others, it is a 
country which is both very far off and very near. We wish that it will again 
be the hope of tomorrow.” This collective profession of faith from a genera- 
tion captivated by Viét Nam has the stamp of the heart and the pen of 
Boudarel in it. Cartesian to the roots of his hair, Georges does not want a 
blind love. He has not hesitated to make some critical opinions, which have 
been misinterpreted. 


He made conscientious preparations before undertaking studies of Viét 
Nam: during his sojourn in Viét Nam he lived the life of the people, learned 
the language, translated contemporary novels and followed courses of liter- 
ature and history at the Ha Noi University. He built up a rich library on Viét 
Nam at his home in Romainville, including a unique collection of postcards 
on Indochina. 


Together with Chesneaux, Brocheux, Hémery, Fourniau, Devillers, Feray 
— Boudarel belongs to the generation of French Viét Nam researchers 
marked by the 1945 to 1954 war. His main works are: Private Property and 
Collective Property in Ancient Viét Nam (translation and commentaries on 
works by Nguyén Kim Chung and Nguyén Dic Nghinh — in collaboration), 
Tradition and Revolution in Viét Nam (in collaboration); Memoirs of Phan 
Boi Chdu: Phan Béi Chdu and the Vietnamese society in his times; Gidp, H6 
Chi Minh, Insertion of the Central Power in the Village Cults in Viét Nam; 
The Vietnamese Diaspora, Autobiography, and translations of novels by 
Ngo Tat T6, Nguyén Cong Hoan and Vii Trong Phung. 
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Georges’ last manuscript Cultural taboos of Viét Nam — Viét-French lex- 
icon (unfinished) is still in our hands.! We hope that he will come to Ha N6i 
as soon as he can so that his Vietnamese friends could offer him some com- 
fort. He needs it very much because he is now very sick, having been hospi- 
talized for two years following an infection and even more so because of the 
unjust and unjustified attacks to which he has fallen victim. 


17 September 2000 


The first modern srentint 
of Viet Nam 





In the early 1930s, when I was eight or nine years old, I used to call at 
Thuy Tién Trang (Narcisus Garden) in the company of my father. He was, 
like most traditional scholars, an ornamental plant enthusiast. 


The garden’s owner, Nguyén Cong Tiéu, showed us rare plants he had 
brought from Africa, Europe and Australia, and which had been acclimatised 
by him. Tiéu was wel! known in Ha N6i, in particular because he was the tar- 
get of witty quips in the humouristic review Phong Héa, which used to joke: 
“Tiéu planted narcissus and reaped onions.” The joke referred to the time he 
had tried to get a variety of narcissus that he had brought from Egypt to blos- 
som for Tét, a process which is a zealously guarded secret of the Chinese 
merchants. This and other failures, however, did not prevent Tiéu (1888- 
1973) from making significant contributions to Viét Nam’s nascent scientif- 
ic tradition. 

The first contact between Vietnamese society and Western science — or 
rather, the technical applications of science (the clock, the field-glass, the 
steam boat, firearms, medicaments, etc.) - came when the Vietnamese nobil- 
ity received Catholic missionaries and Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, French 
and British traders over a long period from the 17'" century to the French 
conquest (1862-84). 


1. Published in Vietnamese Studies. No. 1, 2001 
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In the first decades of the 20" century the concept of “the sciences” 
(khoa hoc) remained very vague, being almost synonymous with technical 
invention and technology. As such, Western science was considered a prod- 
uct of lowly materialism and a tool that perverted the “natural order,” and 
was thus despised by Confucian scholars. Even Phan Thanh Gian, a senior 
scholar-mandarin on a mission to France, told the king in his report that “this 
country [France], in spite of its civilisation, remains savage due to its lack of 
the cultural foundations (i.e. the Confucian doctrine).” 


With such a mentality, science had little prospect of flourishing under the 
French colonial regime (1884-1945). Moreover, unlike the British colonial 
policy in India, French colonialism stressed trade, not industrialisation, giv- 
ing priority in its policy of scientific development and education to applied 
instead of fundamental research. 


Not until the 1930s did the Vietnamese intelligentsia realise the impor- 
tance of science for the development of the country. Nguyén Cong Tiéu 
belongs to that group of pioneers, although he did not come back from 
France with a university degree. 


Born four years after the French conquest of Viét Nam in a village of 
Hung Yén Province, he first received a traditional education based on the 
Confucian classics. Only at 17 years of age did he begin his Franco-indige- 
nous education. Graduating from the Agriculture and Forestry High School, 
he soon made a name for himself on account of his research on azolla at the 
Pacific Scientific Conference. He became a member of the Science Institute 
of (French) Indochina, then of the Scientific Council of Indochina in 1931. 


He was particularly known as a great populariser of science and a dissem- 
inator of industrial techniques for various crafts (the tanning of snake skin, 
colouring of glass, preparation of flower essences and so on). His Scientific 
Review (Khoa Hoc tap chi), the first of its kind in Viét Nam, was published 
from 1931 to 1940. Tiéu’s complete collection of the review’s 232 issues was 
destroyed in 1946 at the beginning of the French war of reconquest by 
French troops, who also burned down his house. Fortunately, a local man of 
Thai Binh province who taught himself through reading Nguyén Céng Tiéu’s 
review, hid his own complete collection in a fuel container throughout the 
anti-French resistance war. 


In his 50"" year, the strain of years of book scholarship finally caused Tiéu 
to lose his sight. He nevertheless continued to work with the aid of a secre- 
tary, completing a book on pedological determination through the observation 
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of wild plants. Elected director of the Association of the Blind, he gave him- 
self all-out to the popularisation of the Braille alphabet until his death. 


Nguyén Céng Tiéu can take the credit for two major gifts to posterity: the 
Scientific Review and his research on azolla. His Khoa Hoc tap chi helped 
introduce science into a strongly Confucian society. In its first issue. this 
review, having foreseen an inescapable polemic, cautiously declared that its 
aim was to create a specifically Vietnamese culture by conciliating science 
and Confucianism. 


The second subject on which he could pride himself was the propagation 
of the use of azolla, an excellent green fertiliser for rice cultivation. Azolla 
pinnata, an aquatic plant, is very rich in nitrogen (4.99 per cent). A hectare of 
water covered with azolla has as much value as 150kg of ammonium sulfate. 


It should be added that Nguyén Céng Tiéu has also succeeded in creating 
the “National Day Flower,” with a yellow pistil and bright red petals, which is 
timed to blossom on the occasion of the National Day, September 2, each year. 


February 2002 





The Shaddock High School 


At the time of French colonization I was doing my secondary education 
at the Shaddock High School, or Truéng Budi, in Ha Noi, from 1932 to 1939. 
The official name of the school is Lycée du Protectorat, or Truéng Bdo Ho6, 
but nobody wanted that name and preferred the popular calling Shaddock 
High School, so called because the school lay in the territory of the old vil- 
lage Ké Budi, or Shaddock (grapefruit) village, named Paper Village by the 
French because of the family-sized industry of traditional paper making. The 
term Protectorate also pricked the national sense of the Vietnamese because 
colonial authorities divided Viét Nam into three parts with the North and the 
Centre put under French protection for euphemistic sake. 


At a time when 95 percent of the population was illiterate the Lycée cut 
quite a figure of a big school with a prestige much higher than the Henri IV 
or Louis-le-Grand in the French capital. Its history epitomizes two intertwin- 
ing sociological phenomena — colonisation and acculturation — as well as the 
role of those caught in the tangle. 


(es : 
605 
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After the conquest of Viét Nam in 1884 the French continued their paci- 
fication operations until the end of the 19" century. To consolidate their rule 
they tried to create a “Franco-indigenous” education that would help them to 
legitimize colonialism, quench the thirst for knowledge among the 
Vietnamese and turn the minds off the attractions of Chinese culture and the 
patriotic movement, and train personnel for the administrative apparatus. The 
rickety Indochinese University did not hide its objective of channeling the 
elites toward functions assigned by colonization. A note from the Ministry of 
Colonies in 1919 said: “It is the natives educated in our methods and ideas 
who are the most dangerous enemies of our authority and the most resolute 
partisans of a home rule where we would have no more place. Therefore, we 
should not open too widely the domain of speculative ideas but should 
encourage on the contrary the acquisition of the most essential knowledge.” 
This is enough to understand the creation of the Lycée and its function. 


Founded in 1908, the Collége du Protectorat, built at an old printing 
house, opened its classes, initially to give a higher primary education of four 
years. With the addition of a three years of local baccalaureate in 1924 it 
became in 1931 a Lycée for Education on the pattern of the Paris baccalau- 
reate. The old educational system based on the Han-N6ém characters and the 
Confucian classics were simply liquidated. Teaching was in French, the 
Vietnamese language was taught as a foreign one. 


The programs chiefly consisted of the usual scientific knowledge but 
within the framework of colonialism, acculturation also took place some- 
times against the colonialists’ calculations, drawn either towards reaction or 
progress according to the orientation of the protagonists, the colonizers and 
the colonized. Independently of the desire of its creators, the Lycée was not 
reduced to its simple role of a tool in the fashioning of docile functionaries. 
Many of its students took part, sometimes clandestinely, in the fight against 
illiteracy, the prelude to the national liberation struggle. 


Against the haughty air of the students of the Lycée Albert Sarraut, 
reserved for French and children of Vietnamese mandarins, the students of 
the Shaddock publicly displayed their attachment to Vietnamese values. 
Some of us refused to ape the French accent while speaking French or to 
speak French out of class. That did not, however, prevent us from admiring 
French authors from Corneille to Gide, or learning form the clarity and pre- 
cision of the French style in our writings in Vietnamese script. The French 
did not forbid the teaching of the history of Viét Nam in the higher primary 
classes, stressing naturally on the Chinese invasions obviously to bring out 
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their role of “protectors.” That was a miscalculation because the lessons of 
the fight against Chinese aggression implied the fight against foreign 
aggression in general. The history of France. in the Paris curriculum given 
to the secondary classes, in particular the 1789 Revolution, with its ideal of 
freedom and equality did not fail to sustain the flame of patriotism. It was 
no surprise that the cream of the former teachers and student of the Lycée 
took part in the 1945 Revolution and the patriotic war. The majority of the 
Vietnamese teachers. though shunning politics, always preserved their dig- 
nity and loved their country. While some French teachers did manifest some 
colonial racism the majority of them were really on the side of Viét Nam 
such as Pierre Foulon in philosophy teaching, Lucas in history, and Lohéné 
in English. 

March 2001 


Vietnamese oltre 
Mn face of globalisation 





Obviously, one cannot discuss the question of globalisation without plac- 
ing it within the present international context, which is characterised by a 
number of key concepts and events of universal importance: progress, devel- 
opment, decolonisation, acculturation, the information revolution, the fall of 
the Berlin wall, ethnic and cultural conflicts, the environment, terrorism, and 
so on. In Viét nam, the key event was the adoption in 1986 of the déi moi 
(renovation) policy. 


Let us note first of all that thanks to the development of the “World 
Decade for Cultural Development” (1988-1997), a large part of the 
Vietnamese population, in particular the intelligentsia, has taken on board 
the main ideas of the UN and UNESCO on the organic link between devel- 
opment, economics and culture. 


Culture must hold a central position in human activities and play the 
coordinating and regulating role. Development should not be measured sim- 
ply by statistics and economic growth figures, but should be conceived in 
terms of individual and collective welfare, progress of spiritual life and 
thought — in a word, advances in the quality of life. 
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On the threshold of the third millennium, Viét Nam, like any other nation 
in the world, can work for a sustainable development only in the framework 
of globalisation. This is an irreversible phenomenon which. however, should 
not be accepted passively: we must steer it in the right direction through con- 
certed action on a world scale. 


Taking stock of a decade of globalisation (1990-2000), the review 
Courrier International (No. 525, 2000) defines the term globalisation as fol- 
lows: “The tendency of the capitalist economy to become world-wide. 
Indirectly, it describes the present state of capitalism.” 


This definition depicts a certain aspect of globalisation, source of a dou- 
ble crisis, social and economic, which is denounced by the Brazilian ex- 
Franciscan Leonardo Boff: “The social crisis opposes the rich to the poor as 
never before in history. The wealth produced is appropriated by a minority of 
elites belonging to a small number of countries, or by some social classes 
inside dependent and poor countries. The second crisis is ecological. The 
present world system encourages maximum consumption of all natural and 
cultural resources. The end result is the deterioration of the quality of life of 
man and other beings of the biosphere.” (Foi et Developpment, No, 291: 
Centre Lebret, Paris). 


We share this view of the dynamic theologian, who calls for a just meas- 
ure of “‘yin-yang” between an excess of consumption and extreme poverty, 
and the care for others with a view to what he calls “social conviviality.” 


Side by side with the other nations in the world, the Vietnamese people 
have to shape another globalisation, an integration with a humane face which 
takes into account the interests of disenfranchised peoples and which is 
based on the principles adopted at Seattle and Porto Alegre forums: sound 
economy; sustainable society; multiform economy; collectivism; democrat- 
ic, transparent and responsible governments; care for the environment and 
society; co-operation based on equity and autonomy in international rela- 
tions; respect for biological, cultural and economic pluralism; respect for 
human rights; and respect for the interests of different generations. 


All that can be achieved only in a world atmosphere of peace and recip- 
rocal trust. 


Following the fall of the Berlin Wall, which put an end to the Cold War, 
on which path will the world now embark: dialogue or cultural conflict? For 
Samuel P. Huntington, the era of wars among princes, nation-states and ide- 
ologies has given way to a clash of civilisations and cultural groups. Francis 
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Fukuyama, on the other hand, holds that the end of history has arrived with 
the demise of ideological conflict, and all mankind is now taking the same 
road, each nation fighting for the best position in the economic order based 
on the free market and Western-style democracy. 


Dialogue, or cultural conflict? I think that these twin phenomena have 
been occurring side by side on this planet for 5,000 years now. We could 
apply to culture what Arnold Toynbee has said of history: shifting forces, 
that’s the true nature of history — it never ceases to add to itself. 


In the context of globalisation, there is certainly dialogue and conflict. It 
is up to mankind to bend the global character towards creative dialogue. 


For former colonial countries and poor countries in general, to ensure 
sustainable development it seems that the top priority is economic growth. 
But for A. Ntabona, professor of anthropology at Burrundi University, who 
looks at the problem from the perspective of globalisation, the number one 
task should be cultural development. 


He wrote: “The fundamental global problem is first of all not a political 
or economic one but an axiological one that is linked to the system of values 
which makes a man a man.” (Foi et Developpment, No. 299, Centre Lebret 
Paris, December 2001). 


Reviewing the situation in Africa he calls for the fight against “decultur- 
ation,” proposing a three-pronged approach: “reculturation, inculturation and 
acculturation.” 


Without completely adopting the culturo-scientific views of Max Weber, we 
may endorse Ntabona’s ideas by proceeding from the realities in our country. 


In Viét Nam the 1945 Revolution led by H6 Chi Minh put an end to 85 
years of colonialist underdevelopment. Thirty years of war (1945-1975) to 
affirm and complete national independence cost us millions of lives (500,000 
in the first Indochina war against the French, and more than three million in 
the second against the Americans). Ten per cent of the country was ravaged 
by 72 million litres of defoliants, and the destruction included 25 million 
cubic metres of commercial timber, 150,000 ha of rubber plantations and 
9,000 to 15, 000 villages. 


Reconstruction of the reunified country could really start only in 1986 
with the beginning of the policy of déi moi (renovation), characterised by the 
adoption of the market economy and the opening of all doors to international 
relations. 
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As the French historian P R. Feray has remarked quite pertinently, cul- 
ture played a prominent role in the war of resistance: the Russian SAM rock- 
ets were fuelled by an “ideal of poverty”.and by a culture that seems to have 
been the key to the Vietnamese victory (“Viét Nam,” from the collection 
Que sais-je? — PuF, Paris 2001). 


To ensure nation-building in peacetime, Viét Nam again drew on its 
“advanced culture strongly marked by national identity,” which associates 
tradition with modemity. 


But colonisation and the long years of war, as well as the cultural flux 
coming from the West, have upset the traditional values. This has veiled our 
cultural identity and sometimes blurred people’s cultural and spiritual clarity, 
especially among the young, many of whom seem to have lost their bearings. 


Thus the first task, according to A. Ntabona, is reculturation: “re-appro- 
priating one’s culture and making it the key to development.” 


He defines culture first and foremost at the level of values. Vietnamese 
values cover a very broad gamut on account of the country’s eventful history 
and its position at the heart of Southeast Asia, acting as a link between the 
Chinese and Indian worlds and a meeting place between East and West. 
Through many millennia the Vietnamese nation has been formed and 
affirmed by a double historical process; the mixture of indigenous popula- 
tions and assimilation of multiple cultures coming from outside (Austro- 
Asiatic and Austronesian ethnicities, Chinese, Indian, French, Japanese, 
American, Russian, Korean, etc.). 


The result of these different acculturations is the emergence of an origi- 
nal culture consisting of a Southeast Asian base on which foreign grafts were 
later added and proliferated. What is characteristic of the Vietnamese culture 
is to turn elements borrowed from foreign cultures into its own. 


Over the past several decades, dozens of seminars have been organised, 
and researchers of different disciplines — history, archaeology, linguistics, 
ethnography, and numerous scholars and artists — have discussed the 
Vietnamese national character in order to sort out what is positive and what 
is negative in its traditional values. 


It is regrettable that many of these studies lack objectivity, often stress- 
ing more the qualities than the defects of the Vietnamese people. Such a bias 
can be explained in the time of resistance war. But in this time, when glob- 
alisation is increasing competition, a more critical attitude would help the 
country’s sustainable development. 
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We must preserve a strong cultural identity to add our voice to that of 
other nations and enrich the universal symphony. On the other hand, we must 
also avoid the tendency to chauvinism if we want to participate in the inter- 
national concert without any wrong notes. 


That is what Kim Young Sam has justly underlined in his political pro- 
gramme “Reform and Globalisation” (Seoul 1995). In this concert we have 
to learn many things from other cultures, practise a “conscious” accultura- 
tion or what Ntabona calls “inculturation,” in order to allow foreign elements 
to “fertilise the local culture by transforming it from within.” 


Here comes the question of evaluation of the cultures of Asia, of which 
Viét Nam is part. In March 1999 an international seminar was held in Ha Noi 
on Asian values and the development of Viét Nam in a comparative perspec- 
tive” following the monetary crisis which had affected many “small drag- 
ons” in Asia. 


Without touching upon the prevalence of Asian values or Western val- 
ues, I would like to venture two remarks: First, there exist universal values 
which neither the East nor the West could deny, for instance, the values rec- 
ommended by Mitch Albo in the American best-seller Tuesdays with 
Morrie. Secondly, there are differences, even contradictions between Asian 
values and Western values, but they are destined not to eliminate each other, 
instead to complete each other through acculturation, both passive and 
active. In our efforts to appropriate foreign cultural elements we have to 
reserve a particular place to regionalisation (assimilation of Southeast Asian 
cultures) and Francophony. 


Let us stress in conclusion that the déi moi policy, while aimed at 
redressing our economy, also involves a negative aspect: adoption of the 
market economy and opening to Western cultures which encourage compe- 
tition but at the same time let loose a frantic individualism and fan the 
unbridled search for material pleasure, in contradiction with our communi- 
ty’s traditions. 


Economic progress must not harm our cultural identity. The balance 
between economic development and cultural development is our biggest 
challenge in this new era. 


March 2002 
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After translating into French a post-war Vietnamese novel (1988) my 
friend Jeanine Gillon buckled down to the translation of another work of the 
thirties in the colonial times. 


This satirical novel, S6 Do (The Lucky Man), fascinated and amused her. 
She broke into laughter at some passages which painted in such a sarcastic 
tone the snobbishness of a circle of arrivists, false artists, so called intellec- 
tuals, egregious scoundrels and licentious women, who set to modernize 
society @ /a francaise. 


Jeanine showed me at random one of these passages: “He (the old dotard 
Héng) held his son in absolute respect, a true Revolutionary — in — legality. 
In fact. what Van Minh undertakes is to reform (modernize) society in his 
own way, consciously and effectively without having to fear imprisonment or 
even beheading (by the French colonial authorities), like other self — styled 
revolutionaries who claimed to fight for the good of their compatriots and 
who did not think of teaching them how to dance at the ballroom or what the 
garments in fashion are. And all that suffices for the venerable Héng to 
believe in his son who had just come back from France, just as he blindly 
believes in the metropolis, putting his faith in civilization, unlike these fools 
and idiots who don’t even know what the word civilization means.” 


Such was how in the thirties of this century a portion of the urban petty 
bourgeoisie in Viét Nam conceived the modern way of life. The concept of 
modernity originating in the West bore in our country at that time a precise 
social content. It consisted in breaking away from the traditions of an agri- 
cultural society held under control by Confucian ideas, in bringing the 
“new” — the word “moderne” coming from English term “modern” which in 
its turn came from the Latin word modernus — modo which means “recent- 
ly.” This renovation (modernization) urged the snobs of those days to “west- 
ernize” (Au héa), more exactly, to ape the French (tdy héa). A comedy, “The 
Anamite French (Ong Tdy An Nam), ridicules an intellectual back from 
France who repudiates his own origins. 


More than sixty years later, the same social phenomenon of cultural 
snobbishness is reappearing in Viét Nam under the name of modernization. 
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Generalising itself a little everywhere, it takes on this time, in the name of 
globalization, the colours of cosmopolitanism tinted with Americanisation. 


Many of my foreign friends are asking why in a country which grows and 
exports excellent tea, people are looking for the standard Lipton. Why are they 
sacrificing the “nem” for the hamburger, or the “bdnh xéo” of Hué to the pizza 
which is too heavy for a Vietnamese stomach and many times more expensive? 
Why is it that on a day of sultry weather a young girl accepts to sweat in a pair 
of thick jeans instead of floating happily in the long tunic of traditional silk? 
Why is it that in a tropical climate, so many people. even in the countryside, 
have abandoned the roof of inclined tiles for the flat concrete roof? Why riddle 
our daily speech with O.K, Good Morning, Bye Bye and so on? 

We are not chauvinists. We think that it is necessary to open up to all cul- 
tures of the world without, however, alienating our cultural identity. We 
should not enter the era of “globalization” without a culture which is authen- 
tically Vietnamese, entitled as it can be by other cultures. 


1 February 1998 





Universal values 


The monetary crisis which has affected many countries of Asia over the 
past two years has again called into question the contribution of the traditional 
cultural values to the economic miracles in the region (Japan, China and the 
small dragons of Southeast Asia). During an international workshop held in Ha 
N6i earlier this year on “Asian values and the development of Viét Nam” many 
participants underlined the difference between Asian and Western values. 


No doubt, the differences, and even contradictions, are considerable. 
However, in a world tending toward globalisation, these are not bound to 
delineate each other but rather become complementary through 
acculturation. A book (published in the US) I read recently has deepened my 
conviction that there are universal values that do not preclude either Asia or 
the West. I am referring to Tuesdays with Morrie by Mitch Alborn, a first- 
class American sport writer. The author, 37, learns through a TV interview 
that his former teacher of sociology Morrie, 74, whom he has not seen for 16 
years, is to die within a few months of a fatal disease. He immediately takes 
a flight to visit the person whom he has always looked upon as a mentor and 
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a sage of modern times. He renewed these calls every Tuesday for almost 
four months until his teacher breathed his Jast. These visits are transformed 
into the communion of two souls and the partaking of profound and pertinent 
reflections of a lucid moribund on the meaning of life and death, the family, 
friendship, love and compassion. The talks were recorded and published. 
Below are the most typical of these reflections. 


On modern culture: “Everyone is in such a hurry.” Morrie said. “People 
haven’t found meaning in their lives, so they’re running all the time looking 
for it. They think the next car, the next house, the next job. Then they keep 
running.” People are only mean when they are threatened, you start looking 
out only for yourself. You start making money a god. It is all part of this cul- 
ture. Most of us all walk around as if we automatically think we have to do. 
It is all part of this culture.” 


On death: “... Most of us all walk around as if we are sleepwalking. We 
really don’t experience the world fully, because we are half-sleep, doing things 
we automatically think we have to do.” And facing death changes all that? 
“Oh, yes. You strip away all that stuff and you focus on the essentials. When 
you realise you are going to die, you see everything much differently.” He 
sighed: “Learn how to die, and you learn how to live.” “Everyone knows they 
are going to die.” He said again, “but nobody believes it. If we did, we would 
do things differently.” “So we kid ourselves about death?” J said. “Yes...But 
there is a better approach. To know you are going to die, and to be prepared for 
it anytime. That’s better. That way you can actually be more involved in your 
life you are living.” What is the meaning of life? “For me, Ted, living means I 
can be responsive to other persons. It means I can show my emotions and my 
feelings. Talk to them. Feel with them...” “Be compassionate,” Morrie whis- 
pered. “And take responsibility for each other. If we only learn those lessons, 
this world would be so much better a place.” “But giving to other people is 
what makes me feel alive. Not my car or my house. Not what I look like in the 
mirror. When I give my time, when I can make someone smile after they were 
feeling sad. It’s as close to healthy as I ever feel.” 


“The problem, Mitch,” “is that we don’t believe we are much alike as we 
are. Whites and Blacks, Catholics and Protestants, men and women. If we 
saw each other as more alike, we might be very eager to join in one big 
human family in this world, and to care about that family the way we are 
about our own.” I do not think we need more evidence for the existence or 
universal ethical values. 


5 December 1999 











Ancient graphic arts of Viet Nam 


In general, all that is known of the ancient graphic arts of Viét Nam is 
their popular imagery. Credit for drawing our attention to the forgotten or 
neglected components of this treasure goes to three skilled researchers: Phan 
Cam Thuong, Lé Quéc Viét and Cung Khac Luoc. They brought to light 
social and religious images, book illustrations, talismans, engraved art works 
comprising stone steles, and most notably the immense collection of books 
in Chinese (Han) and Vietnamese (N6m) ideograms printed off wooden 
boards over seven or eight centuries. 


As far as popular imagery is concerned, there are two principal centres, 
the Dong H6 village and Tam-Tam Street (Hang Tr6ng or Drum Street) in Ha 
Ndi, which represent the two different styles. 


Artists in the Dong H6 village in Thuan Thanh district — Bac Ninh 
Province — make images of Tét. In the 11" and 12"" lunar months, these rep- 
resentations were sold in profusion in the communal house to traders com- 
ing from all parts of the Red River Delta. They are engraved on wooden 
boards and reproduced on dé, or poonah-paper, that is coated with a white 


sea-shell powder. 


Natural colours are provided by burnt straw (black), verdigris (green) and 
indigo (blue).They reflect life in the countryside (field work, festivals, 
domestic animals, scenes of daily life), history and folk tales. Probably 
inspired by Nienhu, the popular Chinese images after the 16" century, the 
Dong H6 wood-prints bear traits of Viét Nam which are particularly seen 
through the choice of typically Vietnamese topics: coconut picking, scenes 
of jealousy and the like. 
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In the 17" century, Chinese emigrants faithful to the Ming dynasty, 
which was overthrown by the Manchu dynasty — the Qing — undoubtedly 
inspired the more uban imagery of Tam-Tam Street in Ha N6i. The art there 
is performed by corporations of wood engravings coming from Liéu Chang 
and H6ng Luc. 


The technique on Tom-Tom Street differs from that of Dong H6 village. 
The first consists in colouring the designs of wood engravings printed on 
industrial paper with paint brushes soaked in liquid colours. The second 
method prints several times, according to the number of colours, lines and 
masses engaged on the various wooden boards. The images produced on 
Tam-Tam Street were mostly religious (tigers, saints), artistic and literary 
(illustrations of folk tales). 


Apart from these two main sources of ancient graphic art, there are also 
popular images from Hué and Kim Hoang (Ha Tay) on coloured paper and 
most importantly from the collection of 4,577 images ordered by the French 
civil servant H.J. Ogier during the first decade of the 20" century. This ency- 
clopaedia in wood engravings has great ethnographic value. 


Research undertaken by Phan Cém Thugng, Lé Quéc Viét and Cung Van 
Lugc has enriched our knowledge of Viét Nam’s traditional plastic arts, by 
resulting in the joint work - Dé Hoa Cé Viét Nam — which gathers magnifi- 
cent photographic documents. 


Until the introduction of the Western printing machine at the end of the 
19" century, xylography ruled in Viét Nam. Engraved wooden boards were 
used to print Buddhist texts and other religious texts, documents of the royal 
court, popular images and, on rare occasions, stories, essays and poems by a 
handful of writers. 


Most of the classical texts and works in Chinese and Vietnamese 
ideograms were hand-copied. No xylographic text survived the thousand 
years of Chinese domination (111 BC to 939 AD), even in Luy Lau (Bac Ninh 
Province), the first Buddhist centre of Viét Nam (5" to 10" century) where 
boards engraved in Chinese ideograms and Sanskrit were preserved, indicat- 
ing the presence of Indian and Chinese monks. 


Vietnamese xylography later developed with the creation of different 
Vietnamese Zen (thién) sects across successive dynasties, who ordered the 
printing of several long historic records, encyclopaedias and classical works. 
Epigraphy on wood, stone and metal, along with popular imagery took great 
strides after the 16'" and 17" centuries. 
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Beyond the known imagery centres, the authors of Dé Hoa Cé Viét Nam 
enumerated three graphic production workshops of the past. In 1960, thou- 
sands of xylographic boards were preserved in pagodas, a good part of which 
no longer exists due to ravaging weather, insects and war. Books of the 17!" 
and 18"" centuries are gradually falling to bits. Those from the end of the 19" 
century and the beginning of the 10'" century are fairly well preserved thanks 
to efforts from the authors, who sounded the alarm and saved what could still 
be saved with their limited means. 


12 January 2003 


Seger A folk art beading down 


on age-old way 10. ektincion 





A Czech friend who is very fond of Vietnamese culture, has a particular 
passion for its folk wood prints. Tipped by tourist guides that these prints are 
popular referred to as “folk paintings of Tom-tom Street” in Ha N6i, she hur- 
ried there in the hope of finding workshops and artisans. She was greatly dis- 
appointed to find in this artery of the City’s Old Quarter only tailors’ shops, 
haberdasheries, and a few hotels and restaurants. There are no “Tom-toms” 
and still less woodprints of any type. 


‘To console her I took her to one of the artisans, probably the last, of the cor- 
poration of wood printers of Tom-tom Street, Lé Dinh Nghiém. He lives in Ctra 
ng Street, in a small house there — floor house built on a space of about 10 
sq.m near the Long Bién Bridge. The position of the house as well as its 
Spartan furnishings are testimony to the modest living standard of his family. 


Nghiém applies himself silently to work in the half light to perpetuate the 
family trade. His forefathers were once the only inhabitants of Thudng Tin 
in the former province of Ha Déng who made wood prints. They: later moved 
to Ha N6i at the turn of the century. In 1884-1886, Tom-tom Street, with its 
woodcuts and prints, was depicted by Hocquard, a doctor of the French 
Expeditionary Corps: “Beside the embroiderers are makers of wood prints 
who are mostly installed in small huts fully open on the street. They work in 
front of a table covered with all kinds of pots and paint boxes. All their paint- 
ings are made with glue, when they use insoluble powders, or in water- 
colours when they paint them with aniline. The painters hang their works on 
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the walls of their workshops from the ceiling to the floor: this is also intend- 
ed as a sign-board.”! 


The late Nguyén Van Uan, an eminent specialist of Ha N6i, said: “The art 
of wood-print of Tom-tom Street dates to a very remote past.” In a poem, The 
Four Seasons. Hoang Si Khai of Bac Ninh. a scholar who was made Doctor of 
Humanities in 1884, mentioned the popular custom of sticking such prints on 
the front door of the house during Tét. The Museum of History still keep a 
wooden board for the engraving of prints of Tom-tom Street in 1823. 


The folk wood printing art which reached its peak in the 18"" and 19! 
centuries, varies with the ethnic groups: the Viét. Tay, Ning, H’mong, and 
Dzao. The prints of the Viét in particular have most regional varieties such 
as Dong H6 in Bac Ninh, Kim Hoang on Ha N6i outskirts, and Kim Bang 
Village in Ha Dong, or Sinh on the outskirts of Hué. 


But it is the Dong Hé and Tom-tom Street pictures which are most popular. 
The Déng Hé, sold mostly at Té?, use a special paper called dz6 (poonah) coat- 
ed with white powder of baked shell, a mass of vegetal colours overlaid by 
wooden boards. The subjects are mostly New Year wishes, country life, village 
scenes, heroes and heroines of history, and characters from popular literature. 


The prints of Tom-tom street are mostly cult objects — the Five Tigers, 
White Tiger, Black Tiger, Saint Tran or Tran Hung Dao. and deities of the 
Cult of Saint Mothers. For house decoration there are the Moon-beholding 
Carp, the Four Beauties, the Schoolmaster Toad. Blind Man’s Buff, illustra- 
tions for popular novels including The Tale of Kiéu, the Wonderful 
Encounter on the Blue Canal, Pham Céng and Ctic Hoa. The artisans use 
engraved boards to print the designs in black on white paper which is often 
imported. Then he fills the blank spaces with watercolours, which he skilful- 
ly varies the hue of a big brush. 


Nghiém, one of the rare custodians of this traditional art has been work- 
ing for 30 years at the Fine Arts Museum and is entrusted with preserving 
and restoring old folk paintings. Since the wood prints of Tom-tom Street 
have disappeared from the market, an occasional customer will occasionally 
seek him out to place an order. The artisan keeps around 30 engraved boards 
and says he could restore as many as 100 — but the means fail him. And that’s 
an SOS for an art which is threatened with extinction. 


June 2001 


1. A campaign in Tonkin, Edition presented and annotated by Philippe Papin, Arlea, 
Paris 1999 
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Contemporary Vietnamese painting 
(A conversation with Tan Vin Cén) 





At eighty years of age, the painter Tran Van Can enjoys perfect lucidity 
of mind. His memory is faultless. His eyes, meditative, are full of kindness 
and even betray a little candour. His voice is, as always, low-pitched. I found 
him putting the last touches to a large sized lacquer painting, portraying Hé 
Chi Minh against the background of the hilly jungle of Viét Bac. 


In his studio-living room on the first floor of a house on Nguyén Thuong 
Hién Street, a little white-furred Pekinese was playfully growling at its mas- 
ter from time to time. Seated in a low rattan armchair of a pale ivory colour, 
I was offered a burning hot cup of arabica coffee. While sipping it, I asked 
Tran Van Can: 


Hitu Ngoc: “I haven’t had an opportunity to have a chat with you since 
your return from your visit to France. May J have the impressions you got 
from your stay there?” 


Trdn Van Cdn: “I was very pleased with that visit, made at the invitation 
of the French government. My greatest pleasure came from the fact that I 
was able to bring back 78 reproductions of paintings and seven copies of 
sculptures of great value: the collection is now permanently exhibited at the 
Museum of Fine Arts. It is not important in number but has great value in the 
eyes of our many artists and students who have had no opportunity to visit 
European museums. Indeed, it groups typical masterpieces of various peri- 
ods of Western art, reflects the humanism of the artists. their creative efforts 
aimed at discovering man and the world. Thanks to high fidelity technology, 
the reproductions are impeccable. When I was a student at the College of 
Fine Arts of Indochina, the school did not have a single collection. 
Fortunately, the director, Victor Tardieu, who was devoted to his students, 
gave them specimens of Western art through reproductions which could not 
match those of today.” 


Hitu Ngoc (H.N): “I can see that you and your fellow graduates of the 
College had a great deal of sympathy for its founder director.” 


Tran Van Can (T.V.C): “Quite true. Without the just orientation he gave 
to the College — training artists, not draughtsmen — without his stubbornness 
and determination, the College would not have been able to see the light of 
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day and subsist. At first, he received the support of Thalamas. director of 
Public Education in Indochina. But the latter ended in a colony prone to 
unemployment would breed political troubles. This view was echoed by the 
Pham Lé Bong group in the “Chambre des Représentants du people au 
Tonkin”, However, Victor Tardieu stood his ground, perhaps thanks to the 
backing of his brother André Tardieu, who was Prime Minister repeatedly 
between 1929 and 1932.” 


H.N: “It is true that the famous poet Jean Tardieu was a son of André’s?” 


T.V.C: “I don’t know exactly, but I am sure that they were relatives. In 
any event, Victor Tardieu had so much pull that he succeeded in separating 
the College of Fine Arts from the department of Public Education and put- 
ting it under the direct control of the Governor General of Indochina. 
Without him, the modernisation of Vietnamese painting would have been 
taken another road. The director had constantly to deal with financial prob- 
lems. The first premises of the College (now at the present site of the Ha Noi 
College of Fine Arts) occupied an old depot of the Ha N6i railway station. It 
was there that Victor Tardieu made a grandiose fresco for the Conference 
Hall of Ha Noi University.” 


H.N: “Is it true that prior to the Second World War. there was in the colo- 
nial countries of Southeast Asia. no establishment that was comparable to the 
College of Fine Arts of Indochina?” 


T.V.C: “Yes, it seems to me that this was the case.” 


H.N: “And yes, if ] am not mistaken, it seems that around a certain time, 
you yourself and other students, like Nguyén D6 Cung, To Ngoc Van, 
Nguyén Gia Tri, protested in the press against the colonialist trend of some 
professors like Jonchére?” 


T.V.C: “This kind of thing did happen. toward the final period of the 
College. when the matter was raised about its transformation into a handi- 
crafts school.” 


H.N: “Incidentally, I have heard that Tardieu showed a great deal of flair 
in his discovery of the talent of Nguyén Phan Chanh.” 


T.V.C: “Chanh was a member of the first batch of graduates, together with 
Mai Trung Thi, Lé Phé, Nguyén Tudng Tam. He was a real farmer of the 
Nghé An region, with an umbrella constantly by his side in the classroom. 
Tardieu soon realised that Chanh was not well suited to Western academic 
painting. On his return from a trip to Yunnan, he brought back some Chinese 
silks, brushes and Indian ink in an attempt to turn Chanh in an original genre 
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of silk painting. Instead of making flat. coloured spots, he applied certain 
rules of perspective and pictorial composition of the West. His silk painting 
“Chai 6 dn quan” (Children at play) is a great success from the viewpoint of 
colours, especially his use of the range of browns, essentially Vietnamese. 


The blending of traditional Vietnamese art and modern conceptions was 
perfect done. Tardieu tried his best to organize exhibitions of Nguyén Phan 
Chanh’s silks in Paris by printing reproductions in the prestigious magazine 
Illustration, thus highlighting the value of silk painting in Vietnam.” 


H.N: “In his book Le Viét Nam entre deux myths (Viét Nam between Two 
Myths), the French writer-diplomat Claude Palazzoli noted that Viét Nam 
takes in foreign influences through an alchemy that modifies and adapts them. 
The introduction of alien elements cannot alter the national substratum. Could 
it be that the birth of modern Vietnamese lacquer followed the same process?” 


T.V.C: “Yes, I think so. Modern lacquer was born in a rather unexpected 
way at the College of Fine Arts of Indochina. In the morning, students stud- 
ied painting; in the afternoon, decorative arts, especially old Vietnamese lac- 
quer painting into an original modern genre, different from Chinese and 
Japanese lacquer.” 


H.N: “Besides Tardieu, it seems that Vietnamese painters, who received 
their training at the College, have kept excellent memories of Professor 
Inguimberty?” 

T.V.C: “That man gave us an example of the love of art, of artistic labour. 
He had real talent. Before drawing a house, he would measure its length and 
breadth. He used to dress like a coolie and ride a battered bicycle, with a can- 
vas under his arm. Artists, like Tardieu and Inguimberty, created in the 
College an “artistic” atmosphere which was unknown in Vietnam: people 
went to the College not to become a “mandarin” but because of love of art, 
of their aim to practise a liberal profession, to draw not only flowers and 
women but also to study the cultural patrimony, draw pagodas, temples, 
farmers in the countryside.” 


H.N: “Many foreigners detect in our painters the influence of French 
impressionism. This is not evident if one takes solely into account technical 
innovations brought by the impressionists: giving up contours, breaking the 
continuity of lines, use of touches and strokes of the brush to depict light.” 


T.V.C: “Indeed, it is their depiction of light that strikes one in Vietnamese 
painters and brings them close to impressionism. The sun is the main actor 
in impressionist pictures. That movement born in France in the 1860-1870s 
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provoked a revolution by breaking with the painters’ academic way of work- 
ing in their studios. The latter now went into the open in order to catch fugi- 
tive impressions, the changes of colours and hues at each moment of the day. 
of the season, to portray elusive and fading things like clouds, sun, leaves. 
Our painters are happy to work in the open because in our tropical country, 
nature is picturesque, bewitching.” 


H.N: “In the course of your stay in France, which museum attracted your 
attention the most?” 


T.V.C: Personally, I have been greatly impressed by contemporary art in 
Beaubourg.” 


H.N: “I humbly confess that I felt lost in the labyrinth of those rooms of 
contemporary art. ] sought solace in the thought that without a doubt, the 
strangest creations of Western abstract art answer the needs of a post-indus- 
trial society, something not relished by many people in our essentially agri- 
cultural country.” 


T.V.C: “TI understood your reaction, which I share in part, when I look at 
certain contemporary works. Beaubourg’s diversity made me ponder over the 
mission of art. I remember a painting by Gaugin, done in Tahiti: “Where do 
we come from? What are we doing? Where do we go?” 


September 1997 





Vietnamese hold differing views on the former Indochina Fine Arts 
College, according to each historical epoch. 


In 1939, during the French colonization. the painter and critic Nguyén 
Dé Cung castigated the new director of the school, Jonchére, who wanted the 
school to train not artists but workers of artistic crafts. Jonchére said the tal- 
ents and strengths of the Indochinese were limited and one should not expect 
them to create works of inspiration. Nguyén Dé Cung invited the sculptor 
Jonchére to acquaint himself with the sculptures of the pagodas Dau, Keo, 
Cé6i and the communal house of Dinh Bang before formulating his comments 
on the Vietnamese aesthetic taste (Ngdy Nay Review — January 7, 1939). 


Twenty-one years later, I was editor in chief of the French-language 
review Le Viét Nam en Marche (Viét Nam Advances). In February 1962, I 
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had the occasion to interview painter Tran Van C4n, director of the new col- 
lege, which had been renamed Viét Nam Fine Arts College. our country hav- 
ing regained independence for 17 years. Tran Van Can and other painters like 
Luu Van Sin, Hoang Lap Ng6n and Luong Xuan Nhi were co-signatories to 
Nguyén Dé Cung’s article in 1939. He commented: “The colonialist riposte 
can’t be more ridiculous: they forbade us to visit the Indochina Fine Arts 
College in order to prevent our influence on the students” (Viét Nam en 
Marche, February 1962). That is the only comment on this school at that time. 


In 1958, four years after the victorious Dién Bién Phu battle, Viét Nam 
en Marche published a special issue on modern Vietnamese painting, in the 
April-May edition, with articles from painters like Tran Dinh Tho, stresses: 
“Before the August 1945 Revolution, Vietnamese pictorial art stayed aloof 
from the popular masses, enshrining itself in its ivory tower to cater for only 
a minority of fortunate amateurs and for the individual satisfaction of the 
painters themselves...With the revolution, the artists have awakened to their 
responsibility on the cultural front.” No mention was made of the Fine Arts 
College, but the institution was no doubt implied in Tho’s accusation. 


The positive role of the Indochina Fine Arts College has been mentioned 
only since the 1980s, especially after the adoption of the policy of déi mdi 
(renovation) in 1986. We can cite such works as /00 Years of Contemporary 
Painting in Viét Nam (Dong Son Editions — 1994) and Contemporary Art of 
Viét Nam (Arts Editions — 1996). 


From the 80’s on, and most notably in the 90’s, a trend emerged among 
painters and critics to try to go beyond the influence of the Indochina Fine 
Arts College because “from 1925 to 1980, Vietnamese painting had been 
dominated by classicism and impressionism” (Young Painters of Viét Nam — 
Arts Editions 1996). 


It is natural that the opinion on the college should change over time 
because its reputation and relevance depends on the social and political cli- 
mate of each period. 


Under French colonisation, except for the official propaganda, no self- 
respecting Vietnamese intellectual would praise an establishment created by 
the administration for fear of being condemned as a pro-French flatterer. 


During the years of revolution and war, to galvanise the nation, one 
observed the same silence. 


But this reserve has gradually softened since the end of the war, all the 
more so since the renovation policy has democratised artistic circles and 
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opened the door to all the cultures of the world. The college is now appreci- 
ated more justly. At the same time, the young want to seek new ways other 
than those of the college. 


The time now is ripe for an objective appreciation of the Indochina Fine 
Arts College by avoiding the campaign of silence, denigration or panegyric. 
To judge any colonial establishment, including the Indochina Fine Arts 
College, we must analyse three organically bound factors: acculturation, col- 
onization and the role of individuals caught in this complex of circumstances. 


Globalisation, that hallmark of the 21" century, is the last stage of the 
process of internationalisation which has approached the people, by war or 
by peace. This internationalisation has been accelerated with the formation 
of colonisation and the world-wide proselytisation of Christianity. The meet- 
ing between East and West which could benefit both through acculturation 
has proved to be a necessity. It is in this context that Gauguin went to Tahiti. 
Like him, no doubt, Victor Tardieu and Inguimberty, the two pillars of the 
Indochina Fine Art College, searched Viét Nam for exotism, emancipation 
and renewal. That’s what Viét Nam has given them in exchange for what 
they have brought to it: western painting. Without them and the Indochina 
Fine Arts College, Viét Nam would necessarily, like other countries in Asia, 
come to western art in another way. 


The creation of the Indochina Fine Arts College came within the frame- 
work of the French colonial policy concerning higher education. French 
Governor General P.Beau founded the Indochina University in 1907 “with 
the aim of fighting nationalism.”! The French wanted to stop the exodus of 
indigenous students to Japan. Closed in January 1908, the University 
reopened its doors only in 1917 under the pressure of war and the patriotic 
movement. “The Indochinese University had a clearly defined objective of 
training administrative cadres.” 


It also served as window dressing for the “civilising mission.” The 
Indochina Fine Arts College set up in 1925 could not escape this rule. 
Fortunately, the undertaking has brought remarkable results thanks partly to 
the devotion and competence of Tardieu with the help of Nam Son, and part- 
ly to the talent and profound motivation of the Vietnamese students. This 
notwithstanding, Jonchére — on order from the metropolis — tried to impart a 
new direction to the school. 


1. Pierre Brocheux et Daniel Hémery, Indochina, la colonisation ambigue (1858- 
1954) — Paris 1995 
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The original sin of the college. that of being an instrument of colonisa- 
tion, also characterizes V. Tardieu whose 77 sq.m painting lauding the civil- 
sator mission decorated the amphitheatre of HA N6i University. No doubt. his 
policy of training is correct: to preserve the local art traditions while promot- 
ing new creation. But his policy was subject to severe restrictions. Patriotic 
subjects were taboo. Artists only painted landscapes, beautiful women and 
still life. The maintenance of traditions which was part of the concept of 
franco-indigenous education, in fact, used Confucian conservatism to dis- 
card any revolutionary or nationalistic impulses. It is no wonder that in the 
matter of modernity, the Indochina Fine Arts College — which is fundamen- 
tally classical — has never gone beyond the boundaries of impressionism. 


2 August 2000 


Nam Son, the melng 
of East and Wert 





There are some drawings which mark your tender age, or a whole epoch 
of which the authors often escape your memory. 


For Vietnamese aged over 60, who lived in the French colonial regime 
and the first decades of an independent Viét Nam, these are the illustrations 
of their reading book in the primary classes (Quéc Van Gido Khoa Thi) and 
the logo of the Collections of Books edited by Tan Da. 


These were the texts of the 1920s and 1930s, the pivotal years of intensive 
modernisation of Vietnamese culture after its contact with the French culture. 


This period left a deep imprint in the Qudc Van Gido Khoa Thu. As well as 
disseminating the rudiments of science and Western civilisation, the texts and illus- 
trations in the book evoke in an poetic manner the traditional culture and rural life. 


As for the logo adopted by Tan Da — a Confucian scholar and pioneer of 
modern poetry — it is a drawing featurning a man walking on the road at sun- 
set, carrying on his shoulders a pole from which hang two bags of old books. 


It is an image of the decline of the old, humanist culture in the face of the 
materialistic culture of the West. 


Only a few months ago did I learn that the author of the logo and the bulk 
of the illustrations of Qudédc Van Gido Khoa Thi is Nam Son, one of the pio- 
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neers of modern Vietnamese painting and a prominent representative of the 
meeting of East and West in the domain of art. 


A recent press campaign has rehabilitated his memory as creator, togeth- 
er with Tardieu, of modern Vietnamese painting — both were cofounders of 
the Indochina Fine Arts College. 


Nam Son was born into a scholarly family in Yén Lang, Vinh Phi 
province in 1890, the same year when Rudyard Kipling declared, “Oh! East 
is East, West is West and never the twain shall meet.” 


By their work and lives, Nam Son and Tardieu have given the lie to this 
prophecy, which smacks of the “civilising mission” of the white race. 


Nam Son first undertook a traditional education, of which the first years were 
invariably done in Chinese characters — the romanised script came much later. 


The Chinese ideograms no doubt inspired in him a love of drawing. 
Following his Franco- Vietnamese secondary schooling, at 18 he was recruit- 
ed as an official in the French administration. 


This bureaucratic job did not prevent him from perfecting his Chinese ink 
painting with some artist scholars, and enriching his book learning of 
Western art. 


This self-taught artist did not take long to make a name, thanks to his 
classical and spiritual sketches. He was recognised as a peerless illustrator of 
reviews, newspapers and books. 


In 1923, at 33, he met the painter Victor Tardieu, winner of the Indochina 
Award, who arrived in Ha Noi on the strength of a colonial scholarship. 


That was the turning point in Nam Son’s life: they worked together for 
some time, and then Tardieu took the young Vietnamese to France, “so that 
he might gather all the elements necessary to form the basis of the future 
Indochina Fine Arts College.” 


Nam Son worked in Paris at the Fine Arts School in the workshop of Jean- 
Pierre Laurens while following courses at the Decorative Arts School and 
“perfecting himself in the modelling art and also tutoring himself extensive- 
ly on the blending and application of colours” (Avenir du Tonkin, April 1930). 


Nam Son himself conceived the plan for the Indochina College’s opera- 
tion. “In any case, he was for this school one of the best workers during its 
initiation, and took an active part in its organisation as well as its technical 
direction” (ibid). 
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It should be recalled that in the framework of the meagre university edu- 
cation in French Indochina at the time. the Fine Arts College, like any other 
cultural institution, was meant first of all to cater to the needs of colonialism. 

Nevertheless, the intervention of two real artists — Tardieu (director) and 
Nam Son (organiser and teacher) — has imparted to the school a veritable 
artistic vocation, turning it into a centre for the creation of a modern 
Vietnamese art anxious to preserve the Asiatic tradition. 

The subjects taught by Nam Son bear ample witness to this assertion: 
decorative art classes: studies on traditional ornaments; decorative motifs 
borrowed from geometry and nature; the decoration of flat surfaces; elemen- 
tary compositions for linen. tapestry, lace, embroideries, ceramics, wrought 
iron, lacquer, chiselling, graphical type, copy and composition in modelling 
or ornaments in the traditional cycle... 

“Professor Nam Son was a remarkably successful teacher and has made 
a great contribution to the knowledge of the traditional art which is the doc- 
trine and charter of the school as a whole” (Ibid). 

Moreover. Nam Son distinguished himself in Chinese ink and red chalk por- 
trait and other genres, winning prizes like the Faris Salon Award 1930, 
Honourable Diploma at the Rome Salon 1932, Silver Medal at Paris Salon 1932. 

Nam Son worked at the Fine Arts College until the 1945 revolution, 
ready to serve the H6 Chi Minh Government that had won independence for 
the country. 

But in 1946 he was stranded in Ha Noi following the outbreak of the 
resistance war. He refused to collaborate with the pro-French administration, 
preferring to be a simple drawing teacher. 

Following the liberation of Ha Noi. he agreed to join the executive com- 
mittee of the Viét nam Fine Arts Association, on which he served until his 
death in 1973, at the age of 83. 


24 February 2002 





Pioneer of modem thouglt 


This oriental painting. 4m wide and 1.7 m high, once adorned the recep- 
tion room of the Palace of the Governor of Northern Viét Nam at the heart 
of Ha Noi, which like most other big cities in the country was nominally 
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administered by a pro-colonialist Government. When H6 Chi Minh’s resist- 
ance Government returned from its base in the jungle after the 1954 Geneva 
Agreement to take over the capital, the painting had mysteriously disap- 
peared. People say it was moved to another country. 


Very few people know about the circumstances in which Nam Son exe- 
cuted his painting and the message he entrusted it with. | learnt about the 
painting’s history through his son. An Kiéu. It was in 1952, in response to 
the request of a charity organisation in favour of orphans, that master Nam 
Son painted Nii Rimg Viét Bac, Mountains and Forests of Viét Bac. in Indian 
ink. The painting was put up for auction for the benefit of the young orphans. 
It was bought by the puppet French-backed government of the North to adorn 
the political palace, who knew nothing of the work’s story. 


Ha N@i had been occupied by the French expeditionary corps since 1946, 
the beginning of the First Indochina War. The artist was by then about 60 
years old and had earned great repute as the co-founder, with Tardieu, of the 
Fine Arts School of Indochina, and as pioneer and master of modern 
Vietnamese painting. Refusing to collaborate with the colonialists, he 
declined an offer to become dean of the arts school which re-opened around 
1952. He chose instead to give drawing lessons in a local high school so as 
to divert all suspicion about his anti-colonial political stand. In 1954, he 
refused to join South Viét Nam under the Sai Gdn administration. 


Mountains and Forests of Viét Bac may be considered a manifest of his 
patriotic dedication. Immediately after the August 1945 Revolution, he took 
part in the activities until the end of his life. Stuck in Ha Noi during street 
fights, he expressed his absolute commitment in his symbolic painting ded- 
icated to Viét Bac, a fortress of the resistance. The picture is a puzzle. From 
close up one can discern a flock of birds flying through the clouds in the 
shape of the letter “M.” It may either stand for “Minh” as H6 Chi Minh or 
for “VM,” short for Viét Minh. 


After the liberation of Ha Ndi, Nam Son could openly express his senti- 
ments towards President H6 and did so in Gide Mo Khang Chién (Dream 
During the Resistance), Hén Dan Téc (The Soul of the People) and Bé Déi 
Hanh Quan (Marching Troops) in 1960. The first painting represented a 
schoolboy dozing off on a history textbook and dreaming of national libera- 
tion. It is interesting to note that Nam Son looked very much like Hé Chi 
Minh. The resemblance was so great that in 1947, when he was strolling in 
the streets of Ha Néi to draw sketches, a French patrol seized him with 
delight thinking it had by chance laid hands on Uncle Hé. 
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Nam Son’s masterpiece Niji Rimg Viét Bdc, Mountains and Forests of 
Viét Bac. is in Indian ink. 

Let us point out another of Nam Son’s picture puzzles: the oil painting 
titled S¥ Phu Bac Ha (The Northern Confucian Scholar, 1928). The energy 
within this autodidactic work is impressive. An old man is represented 
wearing a white mourning turban over a worn face and thoughtful eyes 
marked with pain and determination. It is the portrait of Nguyén Si Ditc. the 
master of Confucian humanities who initiated Nam Son to classical culture 
and oriental art. 


In 1907, the colonial administration brutally closed Déng Kinh Nghia 
Thuc (School of the East’s Capital for the Just Cause), a disguised anti-colo- 
nialist organisation, and subjected its leaders to harsh repression. Si Dttc, a 
partisan, mourned the dead of the school and of his fatherland by wearing the 
white turban. After being displayed for some time in Ha N6i, the portrait was 
quickly hidden on the artist’s ancestral altar to escape the vigilance of 
French police. 


Nam Son was born in 1890, the same year as Hé6 Chi Minh and a decade 
after Viét Nam fell into the hands of the French. The pacification campaign 
having been concluded in the late 19" century, the colonial regime was by 
then firmly established. Nam Son therefore belongs to the second generation 
of Vietnamese intellectuals (like Nguyén Van Vinh, Duong Quang Ham), 
which advocated modemisation through westernisation. 


Embedded in traditional Confucian thinking and French culture, they 
wrote more often in gudc ngit (Romanised Vietnamese) and in French than 
in Chinese ideograms, unlike the first generation born mainly in the 1870's, 
like Huynh Thtic Khang and Phan Chu Trinh. Remarkable patriots emerged 
from the second generation who kept what is best of Confucian humanism 
while knowing how to benefit from Western culture, in the interest of their 
people. They served as a bridge between East and West. 


In the political domain, Hé Chi Minh’s amalgam of the theses of nation- 
al liberation of Phan Chu Trinh and Phan B6i Chau and of the most advanced 
Western democratic ideas serves as a unique example of cultural blending. 
In the humanities sphere, let us cite among others journalist Nguyén Van 
Vinh, encyclopaedist Nguyén Van T6 and literary historian Duong Quang 
Ham. In painting, let us simply cite Nam Son. 


30 March 2003 
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A visit to a painting exhibition on the occasion of Tét 1993 assured me of 
the vitality of Vietnamese artistic traditions. 


The exhibition was held by Nguyén Van Nghi, a teacher at the Industrial Arts 
College, and Tran Thanh, a graduate from the Ha N6i Fine Arts College, under 
the auspice of the Swedish-Vietnamese Fund for the Promotion of Culture. 


Nghi, 45 and Thanh, 30 are of the generation of painters that emerged during 
the eighteen years since the end of the war. Although they belong to a period dur- 
ing which an open Viét Nam is exposed to all modem trends, their works-travails 
undertaken in many long years—all bear the unmistakable stamp of tradition. 


Nghi’s paintings, particularly the ones depicting the beauty of the human 
body, revealed an influence of Russian realism. At the same time, they 
showed the artist’s past flirtation with folk opera. I was particularly 
impressed by a very lively silk painting of Thi Mau, that saucy country girl 
of easy virtue from a folk story adapted to Chéo. 


Chéo, a very popular theatrical form originating from the delta of the Red 
River. does not require elaborate setting. The plays, passed on orally from 
generation to generation, are mostly satirical, holding up to ridicule the pow- 
erful of the day — mandarins, moneyed people and their underlings. They are 
the joy of the people, who feel quite at ease watching them and will enthusi- 
astically provide answer to questions put by the choir, in the best tradition of 
Brecht’s “distancing effect.” 


Tran Thanh, for his part, introduced viewers to the magnificent and mys- 
terious realm of Vietnamese lacquer painting. Though very fluent in Western 
surrealism, Thanh has never been a slave to it. Instead, he has retained the 
elements of fantasy and incongruity and has incorporated them in his own 
domain, which does very well for his rural landscapes painted in different 
shades of blues, black, ochre and vermilion. 


The elevation of simple lacquering to the status of modern lacquer paint- 
ing is the result of exhaustive research. For centuries, the sap of a native lac- 
quer tree, widely planted in the midlands of the north, had been used to var- 
nish pagodas, communal houses, palaces, statues and other valuable objects. 
Red and gold lacquers in particular were much sought after. In 1925, a ded- 
icated group of students at the Indochinese Fine Arts College built by the 
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French in Ha Noi breathed new life into the ancient genre by infusing it with 
Western artistic conceptions. Their bold attempts resulted in the transforma- 
tion of what used to be merely a decorative art into a pictorial art capable of 
reflecting reality and expressing in halftone even the most subtle moods of 
the human mind, with a perfect blend of the figurative and the abstract. 


March 1994 





At Madame Kin Bach's 


Madame Kim Bach, professor at the Ha Noi Fine Arts College, lives in an 
attic overlooking a dead end that opens onto Phi Doan Street. To get there, 
you’!] have to go up two sets of stairs. The acrobatic exercise is worthwhile, 
though, because you'll be amply rewarded for your pilgrimage. 


First by the warm welcome of the exquisite hostess who will ask you to 
taste some delicious apricot juice prepared by herself with genuine “apricots 
of the Pagoda of Perfume.” Then by a treat to the eye. 


Besides the many oils, lacquers and silks that cover the walls and even 
the floor, Madame Bach will show you other works, all on silk, which she 
takes one by one from a big wooden box. 


Of particular interest is the collection of portraits of her friends from the 
Ukraine, Russia, Cuba, Mexico, Italy and the Antiles, Guatemala, and Korea 
she did in Kiev following her study of painting in Viét Nam. 


Through a successful alliance between feminine gentleness and boldness 
in execution and through her masterly composition. Kim Bach has won a 
unique place for herself in silk portraiture, a genre in which few artists can 
claim to be successful because the customary diffusion of contours in silk 
painting clashes with the precision required in portraiture. “You need great 
patience,” the artist explains. Usually I have to wait for each stroke of the 
brush to thoroughly impregnate the warps and filling threads in order to be 
sure that the colours will stick.” 


In the old days, rich people often had their portraits done on silk, but 
most of the paintings have been damaged by time. Now Kim Bach has 
received the genre by applying modern techniques. 


Vietnamese modern silk painting, which no doubt is on a par with the 
Chinese and Japanese art, came into being just a little more than half a cen- 
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tury ago with the emergence of Nguyén Phan Chanh (1892-1984), a gradu- 
ate from the first course at the French — founded Indochinese Fine Arts 
School in Hanoi. 


As he was thoroughly bred in the traditions of Vietnamese art Nguyén 
Phan Chanh found it very hard to express himself in the ways of Western oil 
painting. When he turned to silk, he felt quite happy with it. So, he applied 
himself to this traditional genre and breathed a new life into it by enriching it 
with Western elements and a new poetry created by a whole range of soft 
colours in suggestive shades. 


September 1992 





Vietnamese painters in foreign lands 


An old Vietnamese song says: Dem chudng di ddm nuo6c ngitoi (To ring 
the bell in a foreign land) meaning to carve out a name abroad with one’s tal- 
ent, so that the renown echoes in one’s native village. The Vietnamese peas- 
ant. very home-abiding, rarely quits his village where the sound of the local 
pagoda bell rings in all corners. 


I want today to speak of those Vietnamese painters who ring their bells in 
foreign lands. Their number can be counted on the fingers of one hand and 
not without reason. For 80 years under French rule the colonial administra- 
tion blocked all travel abroad, including to France, of the indigenous people, 
except on very rare occasions. Then came the years of revolution and war. 
Those painters who have attained a certain celebrity abroad, mostly in France, 
are now past 70; many have died. Among these pioneers of our modern paint- 
ing. I would like to mention in particular Lé Thi Luu and Lé Phé. my former 
teachers of drawing almost two-thirds of a century ago when I sat at the Lycée 
du Protectorat. [ was then 13 or 14 years old, they 22 or 23 years. 


Luu was a beautiful woman with an almond face, sweet eyes, ivory skin 
and a svelte body molded in a silk do dai (traditional long dress of 
Vietnamese women). Each week we had only one hour of drawing class. As 
grown-ups we spent more of our time watching her than drawing. 


Even today I still remember a counsel that she gave us during class time, 
I don’t know on what occasion: ‘‘Never lose your temper, especially women, 
because that will make you look ugly and give you wrinkles early.” 
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Luu died 12 years ago in Antibes (France) at age 77. She was almost 
without wrinkles, at least that’s as she appears in pictures. Born in a family 
of civil clerks deeply attached to the Confucian tradition Luu had dyed her 
teeth in black and worn the traditional black trousers until she married. So 
how could she take up a profession which obliged her to paint nude bodies? 
Without doubt, she shed many tears in persuading her family. Thus, she 
became the first woman painter of Viét Nam. She was among the top-notch 
of the third batch of the Indochina Fine Arts College. After teaching drawing 
for seven years she accompanied her husband to Paris where he was assigned 
an agronomist post. The couple experienced the harsh years of the German 
occupation and spent three years in Guinea where the husband looked after 
an experimental plantation. After the war they returned to Paris to take part 
in the diplomatic struggle conducted by the Vietnamese delegation. When 
the first Indochina war ended after Dién Bién Phu, Luu returned to painting 
but not without a complex. She had to resume her job after a decade and dis- 
tinguish herself in an international artistic milieu. Fortunately, her first three 
works brought her admission to the Union of Women Painters, Sculptors and 
Engravers and a First Prize reserved for foreign women painters. 


Luu’s works are noted for their femininity and distinctly Vietnamese and 
oriental stamp. She painted chiefly family scenes with the wife and child as 
favorite subjects. Her classical art can be seen in the light coloring, gracious 
strokes and tender touches executed mostly on silk. But this does not prevent 
her from putting solid strokes on her oil canvases, making us think of 
Cézanne. As time went by her silk paintings became more and more dis- 
tanced from the Chinese model and Modigliani to assume an original style: 
post-impressionist and very much of a Vietnamese genre. 


My other painting teacher at the Lycée du Protectorat was Lé Phé (born 
1907). I still can remember a gentleman, rather lean, wearing spectacles. He 
was always judicious in his speech and meticulous with his grooming. 
Graduating from the first batch (1930) of the Indochina Fine Arts College, 
he settled in France in 1937 after getting a scholarship in Paris. He is the 
tenth of twenty children of Lé Hoan, a high mandarin of the Hué Court, 
accused of having over zealously served the French conquerors against his 
own country, particularly in the repression of the patriotic movement led by 
Dé Tham. Now it seems that this verdict of history has been partly called in 
question again on the basis of newly discovered documents in the archives. 
Anyway, Phé’s attachment to his motherland has been expressed through his 
art and his acts. 
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In 1946 together with the philosopher Tran Ditc Thao, medical doctor 
Tran Hitu Tudc and other Vietnamese intellectuals in France, Phé put him- 
self at the disposal of the delegation of Pham Van Déng of the resistance 
government. His paintings, on oil and silk in classical style, focus on the 
themes of women. flowers and birds, like poems in image. They sell for 
between US$30,000 and $40,000 each on the international market. Phé has 
chosen some 20 of the best to offer as a present to his country. 


17 September 2000 





An exhibition in Colorado has paid tribute in a recent exhibition to Viét 
Nam’s Pham Tang, an artist who used broken egg shells to cook up artistic 
master-pieces, a technique of Vietnamese lacquer painting. 


The exhibition celebrates the artistic relationship between Tang and his 
American counterpart Vance Kirkland, which was to continue to flourish 
throughout the most violent moments of the American war. 


The Vietnamese painter was born in 1928 in Yén M6 (Ninh Binh 
province) before going on to make a name for himself in Europe, notably in 
Italy, Germany and Belgium. 


At present he divides his life between France and Italy. After receiving a 
robust education in Ha Noi at the College of Fine Arts of Indochina and sub- 
sequently at the Academia de Belle Arti in Rome, he created an inimitable 
style by merging the Orient with the Occident, the traditional lacquer with 
the brush of Leonardo de Vinci. 


His work never delves entirely into abstract art, evoking instead a stream 
of flowers, or a beaming myriad of stars, giving a magic decorative effect, 
contemplation and meditation leading to the dissolution of the self-ego in the 
Tao and the Nirvana. But what was it that drew Pham Tang towards Kirkland, 
24 years his senior? The following article explains: 


Kirkland became a friend of Pham Tang when he held an exhibition in 
Rome in 1960. Pham Tang had lived in Rome since 1959 and was hosting an 
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exhibition himself at the same Galleria Schneider where Kirkland’s paintings 
were on display. Kirkland had bought a painting from the said exhibition as a 
tribute to his friend. Before that date they had exchanged their paintings. 


The artists were to be drawn together by shared artistic styles: both had 
been drawn towards the fragmented images which were en vogue towards 
the closing moments of the 60s. Kirkland would explore this trend with 
painted dots, Pham Tang with the fragments of an eggshell. 


Kirkland’s small dot paintings of 1966-1967 are hung in the Colarado 
exhibition next to Pham Tang’s 1966 work to highlight their fascinating kin- 
ship despite the different materials each artist used. 


The techniques and the curriculums of the two artists are very different. 
At this point during his career Kirkland was indulging his interest in the 
effects of the vibrations of colour and what lay behind the visual image, in 
works which would become key details in America’s Op Art movement. 


Pham Tang on the other hand, exploits unlikely matter by arranging abstract 
motifs and particles of color to prolong the consequent aesthetic vision. 


Op Art, or Optical Art as it is sometimes known, was born in the sixties 
and aims to create optical illusions by toying with geometric forms. Op Art 
items include jewelry and decoration as well as painting. 


In his latest letter from Paris, Pham Tang confided in me: “Kirkland jux- 
taposed points which are like cells of my paintings. But the difference lies in 
the fact that his points are monochromes while each of my cells forms an 
aggregate of two or three concentric rings which by their contrast of colors 
create more lively vibrations.” Kirkland may be departed, but the creative 
ties between himself and Pham Tang are as strong as ever. 


August 2002 





From 1 Ut ado Ue t tt ti ee 


After nearly two decades of peace, especially after the economic renova- 
tion policy was adopted in 1986, Vietnamese painting experienced an 
unprecedented boost. In Ha Ndi and H6 Chi Minh City, showrooms and 
expositions elbowed and succeeded one another at an unbelievable rhythm. 
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All artistic currents have since been introduced into Viét Nam, but the 
most over the past few years is without doubt “installation.” 


This artistic expression, born in the West in the eighties, met the need for 
a complete art form that integrated painting, sculpture, photography, movies, 
recording tapes and theatre. Last fall, during an international seminar in 
Stockholm. I had the opportunity to see many “Installations” at the Exposition 
Memento Metropolis. Then | gained the impression that this form, reflecting 
as it did the post-industrial society, did not suit the Vietnamese mind-set. 


However, Dang Thi Khué compels me to give this a second thought. This 
53 year old artist, who stands out among contemporary Vietnamese women 
painters. has gone beyond tradition to “installation.” 


Born into a family of profound Confucian moorings, this Hanoian had the 
opportunity since her childhood to travel widely in the country from the 
plains to the mountains. Even as a little girl, she followed her parents, both 
government workers, as they moved from one place to another during the 
war against the French. 


It is through these endless journeys that she came to know and love the 
countryside, its pagodas and temples. She has even performed the medium 
dance of the cult of the Mother Saints. Her long sojourn at the Hang Ma - 
Street of Paper Votive Objects — in Ha Noi has left her with indelible mem- 
ories of multicoloured paper objects and magnificent paper dolls. She learnt 
painting by herself. At 14 she was admitted to the painting section of a sec- 
ondary school education, she was enrolled by the information and propagan- 
da service of a midland province, Vinh Phtic. 


The American war had just begun. The young propagandist roamed the 
bombed countryside undertaking all kinds of work, painting, engraving and 
printing by herself propaganda posters, operating slideshow lanterns and 
singing folk songs before giving information on the war, ploughing, replant- 
ing rice seedling, harvesting rice together with the peasants, and training 
amateur painters. Her creativity found expression in plastic works made of 
bottles, flasks and pebbles glued together. 


Doan Thi Khué returned to Ha N6i to attend classes at the Fine Arts 
School (1971-1976) specialising in oil painting and graphic art. 


For ten years after completing this course, she occupied various positions 
including member of the Executive Committee of the Fine Arts Association, 
member of the Secretariat of the Plastic Arts Association and a deputy of the 
National Assembly. 
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Her various duties did not prevent her from being an artist. 


An oil painting won the First Prize at the National Art Exhibition in 1980. 
Her works during the Jate seventies and early eighties. mostly depicted life 
under American bombs: a soldier’s family. wounded soldiers returning to the 
village, a US Prisoner of War. She handled these subjects without banality 
thanks to very firm designs and a solid composition. Her supple socalist real- 
ism adapts well to impressionism and cubism. She particularly excels in oil 
paintings, once considered the prerogative of men. 


At the end of the eighties, Doan Thi Khué tried to renovate the pictorial 
language in Viét Nam. Her works such as Woman with Bowl and Chopsticks, 
Chairs and compositins based on the decorative motifs of the ethnic minorities 
in the Central Highlands and traditional arts are marked with introversion. 


Since the early nineties, after being relieved of her administrative jobs 
and stimulated by the renovation movement, Doan Thi Khué has devoted 
herself: body and soul to a new enterprise. 


She delves into her memories and past experiences and makes compara- 
tive studies in an attempt to capture the essence of the Vietnamese character, 
the nature of “Vietnameity” as she calls it. She hopes to find an artistic 
expression, that is Vietnamese, and that is free of the constraints of western 
art coming from the Renaissance in Europe and propagated by the Fine Arts 
School of French Indochina. Her confidence was strenghthened after her par- 
ticipation in the biannual Asia-Pacific exhibition held in Australia in 1996. 


From now on she will make “installation” the medium to portray the 
Vietnamese character. 


Focusing on traditional handicrafts, she works as artist and artisan. Her 
makeshift workshop is littered with handicraft “modules”: coloured silk 
strips, multicolour pieces of paper, conical hats, funeral dolls, worship 
objects, palm hats, fans, women dresses, wooden clogs, wooden arms mod- 
elled after the famous statue of the Buddhist “Goddess of Compassion,” 
Quan Am, with a thousand eyes and a thousand arms.” 


Plump like the arms of women peasants, they however, end with tapering 
fingers in a sacred gesture. The assembly and outlay of different modules, 
dictated by the mind and the heart, have created works of a profound 
Vietnamese character. 


9 May 1999 
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Green papaye tnd collages 


Among the much acclaimed art exhibitions in Ha Noi this autumn was 
perhaps the one by Pham Chinh Trung and his wife Luu Thanh Ha. The man 
displayed his lacquer paintings while the wife showed her cloth collages. 


I want to refer to Ha in particular because her originality and accomplish- 
ment charmed more than one art lover. Her works clearly showed a strong 
influence of traditional craftsmanship. 


“Collage” in Europe if my memory is correct, was the logical conse- 
quence of cubism. The first pieces that appeared a few years before World 
War II, and that earned this genre a niche in abstract art were credited to 
Picasso and Braque. 


Ha collages, on the other hand were inspired by the care for realism in 
the figurative art. The artist. now 35, was drawn to art, or rather began to tin- 
ker with art as a primary-school student. She was always at the top of the 
class in her “manual work” assignments, which consisted in making compo- 
sitions with colour paper. : 


Her formal initiation came with a drawing course at the Young Pioneers 
Club in Ha Ndi. Also by that time, she had become adept at making dolls 
with odds and ends from her mother’s tailoring shop. One such doll fetched 
her second prize at national competition for toy-makers. 


At a later stage, Ha developed a passion for artificial flowers fashioned 
out of green papaya. 

Those who have seen L ‘Odeur de papave verte, shown at the latest Cannes 
Festival may know that green papaya makes an excellent salad in Vietnam. 


But not many foreigners have seen for themselves beautiful artificial 
flowers caved out of green papaya. I once showed several such flowers to 
some friends and they said they could not believe their eyes. 


And what flowers. Their petals of a translucent white, were magnificent 
and they were arranged so skilfully they could be easily mistaken for real ones. 


Green papaya flowers adorn the table on the Mid-Autumn Festival on 
which are displayed mooncakes and fruits. 


They are carved out of pieces of green papaya which have previously been 
washed in lime water to get rid of all the sap. A sharp knife. the deft fingers of 
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a woman and a wide range of vegetal oil or chemical dyes will bring into life 
any flowers you may want, rose, camellia, dahlia, chrysanthemum or orchid. 

Now back to Ha. After her graduation from the College of Applied Arts, 
she turned to cloth flowers. She also began composing still lifes, landscapes 
and even portraits, with pieces of cloth. 

Her collages, though done with western technique evoke by their colour- 
ing the spontaneity and vigour of popular woodprints. 

October 1993 





To prolong the life of {lowers 


In all cultures of the world, flowers have a symbolic value. They represent 
beauty, love, freshness, youth, splendour and the spontaneity of the beginning. 


In Kiéu, a masterpiece in Vietnamese literature, the word hoa (flower) is 
repeated over one hundred times. It evokes the unfortunate fate of a woman 
whose “rose cheeks arouse the jealousy of the blue sky” (tri xanh quen thdt 
md héng danh ghen). 


In the West, the flower, particularly the rose, is the image of the fragili- 
ty of happiness, a symbol of beauty and the brevity of life. Consoling his 
friend on the demise of the friend’s daughter, French poet Malherbe (17" 
century) wrote: 


“But she was of this world where the finest things have the worst destiny: 
And a rose, she has lived the life of roses 
The duration of one morning! 


Is it not the dream of man to prolong the “duration of one morning” of 
the flower and of life? Is not art but a means to struggle against death? 


While pondering such questions, I came across the profession of faith by 
Mrs. V6 Thi Quynh, 44, teacher of literature at the Quéc Hoc Lyceum in 
Hué. She has just introduced a pictorial genre new to Viét Nam: she made a 
picture by sticking pressed flowers and leaves. 


She explains: “Pressing flowers and leaves in the pages of a notebook is 
the habit of many small pupils. I was a fervent schoo! girl. At home, this 
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hobby has become a silent and lasting joy, a passion of my life. I have never 
ceased to prolong the life of flowers so that | may speak to them. 


“In them, I have refound many joys and sorrows of my own life. In this 
way. | have tried to translate my artistic writing.” 


“Love has led me to art and given youth to my soul. [have expressed myself 
somehow or other, having not attended any art school. The public should be 
indulgent and advise me so that I may remain faithful to my first love.” 


The exhibition of Quynh’s collages in August 1998 was highly appreci- 
ated by the public of Ha Noi. They were charmed by the delicacy of the 
instinctive composition, the mildness of the tones, the sedate sensibility of a 
lady of Hué, a city of dreams and poetry. 


The choice of subjects is a mixture of Vietnamese traditions and modern 
preoccupations. Aspiration (uéc vong) extols the joy of fecundity: the ripe fruit 
recalls the penduncle and a folden stem evokes a ballet dancer (dq vit). Other 
works include In pursuit of sunset (Dudi theo béng chiéu), Metamorphosis 
(Hod than), Six stars in the night (Dém va sdu vi sao) and Wistful Love (Tong 
tit) which expresses metaphysical worry and melancholy. 


Quynh began to collect and press flowers and leaves at the age of five, 
when she accompanied her father, a traditional physician, who went here and 
there to pick samples. She has, step by step, improved her method of preserv- 
ing the petals and the leaves, using a little formalin, vinegar and alum. 





For several decades now, especially since the invasion of Western life- 
ways in the wake of the adoption of the market economy, cultural workers, 
scholars in the human sciences in particular, are preoccupied by two major 
problems: how to preserve our cultural identity, the motive force behind two 
wars of resistance lasting thirty years? How to open ourselves to Western 
cultures without losing that identity, in other words, how to reconcile tradi- 
tion with modernity, East with West? 


The latter problem has involved many writers and artists in heated dis- 
cussions in seminars and symposiums, with no resulting consensus. So 
much the better! 
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I believe that cultures of all times face that problem, for even Paleolithic 
and Neolithic cultures had to evolve and change, i.e, “modernise” them- 
selves if that term could be used. In order to endure while keeping its sub- 
Stratum. all cultural achievements must follow a process of evolution influ- 
enced by endogenous and exogenous factors. 


Concerning Vietnamese culture, let me take as an example, the art of lac- 
quer work. 


Lacquer is obtained from the sap of a sumac growing in the northern 
uplands, particularly in Phu Tho province, the cradle of the Déng Son culture 
of the Viét people which blossomed in the Bronze Age (first millennium 
B.C). The liquid flowing from an incision in the tree is transparent. After 
treatment, it turns black (son then) or takes on the brown hue of “cockroach 
wings” (cadnh gian). 


Archaeological excavations undertaken since 1961 have found in 
unearthed coffins objects of lacquered wood or leather, and even tools used in 
lacquer work. They proved the existence of that primitive craft in the northern 
(Red River) delta as early as the 4!" century B.C. Those objects, not very 
numerous and of little variety, had even mostly been buried with the dead. 


No documentation on the making of Vietnamese lacquerwork in the 
course of the long period of Chinese domination of the country is available. 
From the 11'* to the 14" centuries, in the reigns of the first major royal 
dynasties (Ly and Tran) of independent Viét Nam, that handicraft left visi- 
ble, albeit scanty, traces (in archives, cult objects, funerary articles.!) 


It was in the 17'"-19" centuries that Vietnamese lacquerwork was in full 
bloom, putting itself mostly in the service of religion: architectural decora- 
tion, statues, palanquins, wooden panels. columns... It also played a part in 
the mummification of Buddhist monks: the Dau pagoda in Thudng Tin dis- 
trict, Ha Tay province, contains the mummies of two bonzes in a sitting posi- 
tion of dhyanist meditation, with a red-and-gold lacquer coating. These date 
from the 17'"-18'" centuries; the bones are well preserved. Heir to Dong Son 
crafts, lacquerwork of the 17'5-18'" centuries made use of Chinese achieve- 


1. Lé Huyén, Nghé son cé truyén Viét Nam (Tradition Lacquerwork in Viét Nam), 
Ha Noi, 1995. Excavations in Viét Khé, Dudng Di (Hai Phong), Vinh Quang (Ha 
Tay), Chau Son (Nam Ha), Pham Lé (Thai Binh). According to another source, the 
technique of lacquerwork was brought in from China (Hunan) by the Vietnamese 
ambassador to China, Trin Tuong Con. 
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ments and improved its own technique, strengthening its products resistance 
to the tropical climate and widening the range of its background materials 
(lacquer coating on wood, lather, baked earth, stone. copper, rattan. plaited 
bamboo, etc.) Articles for everyday use were few, the bulk of production 
being reserved for acts of worship. 


Under the French rule, that traditional art followed the same trend in vil- 
lages of the northern delta (1862-1945). In the first half of the 20" century, 
the making of curios and objects for secular use (boxes, vases, screen, etc.) 
prospered in cities and towns. 


Vietnamese lacquerwork underwent a renewal in the 1920s and 1930s at 
its contact with Western art brought into the country through the Indochina 
College of Fine Arts founded in 1925. Two French artists, Imguimberty and 
Jonchére, are credited with having encouraged and organized the transforma- 
tion of an old handicraft which had lost many of its secrets and which was 
essentially decorative into modern art, true art, capable of expressing all 
shades of feeling and thought.* The Ha Noi School of Lacquerwork was thus 
set up thanks to efforts by young Vietnamese students of that French college 
of fine arts. They had discovered the technique of pumiced lacquer and 
enriched the art’s material, colours, subjects and style. 


Vietnamese modern lacquerwork, starting from an old aged tradition 
and enriched by several acculturations, could supply an example of faithful- 
ness to national cultural identity, one could say “dynamic and evolutionist 
faithfulness.” 


January 1996 





A ueteron revlptor 


Mr. Pham Xuan Thi, a 77 year-old sculptor and painter, received us at his 
home at 23 Hang Phén street, Ha N@i, with a courtesy that was somewhat old 
fashioned but not without charm. 


In his studio crammed with statues, bas-relief, oils and gouaches, his sister 
Suong Hoa served us with an excellent tea and delicious green bean cakes. 


2. “Les maitress laquers de Hanoi” (Lacquer artists of HA N6i), review Indochina, 
Nos. 22, 23, February, 1941. 
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This is one of the survivors of the eight courses at the Indochinese Fine 
Arts School built by the French in Ha Noi that turned out altogether 13 sculp- 
tors between 1925 and 1945. “I loved art even as a child.” he confided. “And 
it was Nguyén Phan Chanh, the father of modern Vietnamese silk painting, 
who guided me in my first steps.” 


In 1938, Thi was admitted to the Indochinese Fine Arts School, which 
was created in 1925, and which was an access for Viét Nam to French neo- 
classicism and impressionism. He recalled with fondness how the founder of 
the school, Victor Tardieu. had fought tooth and nail to defend his view 
against those colonists who wanted to form only artisans instead of artists. 
With emotion he told us about his teacher in sculpture, Evarist Jonchére, 
winner of a Rome prize. 


The sculptor showed us his favourite works dedicated to the war of resist- 
ance, peace, and Hé Chi Minh, whom he venerates as a great humanist, a 
promoter of solidarity among people. 


We were particularly impressed by a bas-relief re-presenting Uncle Hé 
scooping water together with peasants, which, Thi said, had taken him thirty 
years to complete. Also of great beauty was a group called “Eternal Spring” 
showing a mother giving the breast to two infants -- the Motherland and the 
two parts of the country, the North and the South. And very striking was a 
group done in 1953, one year before Dién Bién Phu. It showed a Vietnamese 
soldier rushing into a blazing French outpost to save an abandoned French 
child. The sculptor’s human kindness is manifest in all his work, five of 
which have been awarded First State Prize. 


“Human kindness is the milk of Vietnamese art,” Thi said, looking up at 
the Buddhist altar on the wall. All his work, indeed shine with a spiritual 
light far removed from the concern of realist art. And like his classmates, he 
has always preserved the characteristics of the Vietnamese artistic identity 
while learning what he can from Western art. 


Vietnamese sculpture dates back to the Bronze Age (the first millennium 
of the Christian era) in the form of engravings adorning bronze drums. The 
many works in bronze, stone and wood that grace pagodas and communal 
houses bear proof to the fineness of the anonymous artisan in his symbolic 
and decorative expression. 


Best among those poems on stone are the ninth-century Buddha statue at 
Phat Tich Pagoda in Bac Ninh, north of Ha N6i, the 17" century bas-reliefs 
at But Th4ép Pagoda in the same region, the 15'* century Lam Son stelae in 
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Thanh Héa south of Ha Noi, the Dragon heads from the Lé Dynasty now pre- 
served at the Temple of Literature in Ha N6i. 


The most beautiful work in wood is incontestably the statue of the 
Thousand-Armed and Thousand-Eyed Boddhisattva made in the 17'" century 
and can be now admired at But Thap Pagoda. 


Bronze casting has left magnificent bells and religious statues (the statue 
of Trén Vii and the Buddha statue at Nei Xa, Ha Noi; the royal urns in Hué, 
etc.) which do great care to casters who formed prosperous guilds in Ha N6i 
and Hué in the old days, but who now are a vanishing breed. 


November 1992 





French cerdmurt im conversation 


Late one autumn morning, the French ceramist Francois Jarlov came to 
my office. He talked fervently of his cultural exchange projects with Viét 
nam, and of his joy at discovering a people and their culture. 


What follows is an extract of our conversation. 


Hitu Ngoc: Thank you for having chosen one of my articles as the intro- 
duction to your magnificent 2002 calendar on Ha Noi. Your water-colours 
highlight the soul of this ancient city, and are quite captivating for their spon- 
taneity and lightness. May I know what has brought you to Viét Nam? 


Jarlov: In Spring 1998 I was on the way back from a personal exhibition 
in Japan when a woman friend invited me to visit her in Ha Néi. Having 
always the intention to visit Viet Nam some day, I did not hesitate to seize 
the opportunity. Ceramics is my chief occupation, but painting also takes up 
a large part of my time. I will never forget landing in Ha N6i, when the 
sprawling green ricefields gave me the impression of setting foot on a lawn. 


Hitu Ngoc: If I am not mistaken, your contacts with the Alliance Francaise 
in Ha N@i led to some projects for cultural exchange with Viét Nam? 


Jarlov: Yes. It was through those meetings that we conceived the idea of 
organising a course on contemporary ceramics, in partnership with the Ha 
Noi Fine Arts College, including building up relationships and finding spon- 
sors. We sent 120 kg of ceramic materials for the course from Bordeaux to 
Ha Noi. Eighteen months of planning went into it. 


saa 
AES 
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Hitu Ngoc: How has your project panned out, and what are your early 
impressions? 


Jarlov: The course began in late October 2000. The Ha N6i autumn was 
then still very warm and the colours that Ha N6i displayed on those days 
made a deep impression on us painters. On many occasions, between the 
classes given in the morning and afternoon, I admired the light that brought 
into relief the yellow tint of some portions of wall and the green of the wood- 
work and foliage in their diverse tonalities. To be a professor is for me a new 
experience, but the hospitality and sympathy of the teachers at the Fine Arts 
College allowed me, during my four weeks in Ha N6i, to forge bonds of 
friendship, and then to hold an exhibition at the Alliance Francaise of the 
works composed in that time. A second course was held in November 2001, 
during which a copy of the first was made entirely on the basis of 
Vietnamese materials. I introduced a contemporary technique that was until 
that time unknown in Viét Nam. 


Hitu Ngoc: I like very much the quotations and commentaries accompa- 
nying your ceramics shown at the exhibition hall of the Alliance Francaise. 
Would it be indiscreet to ask you what you most value in all those exhibits? 


Jarlov: The richness of our subjects. There are many ways to enrich our- 
selves in our life. Personally, I love to be rich in friendship, rich in new expe- 
riences, rich in trying to understand cultures other than my own. 


Ed 


* * 


In winding up this interview I cannot help reproducing some commen- 
taries and quotations which accompany Jarlov’s ceramics, in order to better 
understand his inspirations: 


The bamboo box: “It is said that bamboo is the friend of the Vietnamese, 
for its flexibility, tenacity and the poetry that it exudes. Its motif is 
omnipresent in my ceramics. May the bamboo integrate for a long time in 
baked earth in order to give it some grace, and its fantasy.” 


Exergue: “The design tells of our life, our dreams, wishes and memories.” 


Workshop scenes: “Baking in the workshop is the daily task of the arts of 
fire. It is the ultimate aim, which will reveal the object that we have to attain. 


“The turning point of mankind may be intimately bound to the moment 
when man learned to tame fire. There remains within us a profound fascina- 
Hon with fire and the transformations that it brings about: the clay so mal- 
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leable transformed into ceramics; the powder of glass turned into enamel: the 
cracking of wood under the flame: the oven becoming a box itself to con- 
serve and tame this burning fire.” 


Printed circuits: “Rainer Maria Rilke said that ‘in the most trivial aspects 
of everyday life, there is a constant provocation to grandeur’. This sentence 
comes back to me each time an object of everyday life becomes an unexpect- 
ed source of inspiration. Three years of study in electronics have no doubt 
left their stamp on me for ever.” 


10 March 2002 





Greeks honour Hibrard’s architecture 


Each time my young friend Christian Pedelahore de Loddis shows up in 
Ha N6i he insists on giving me some special publication. This time, 
Christian, a specialist of Indochinese architecture and very fond of Viét Nam 
brought a book of photographs with bilingual Greek-French texts, entitled 
Ernest Hébrard (1875-1933) and signed by Hébrard himself, H. Yiakoumis 
and A. Yerolimpo (Edition Potamos — Athens 2000). 


Haris Yiakoumis, a photography historian, had discovered the depths of 
Hebrard’s photography. He set out to give readers a taste of works accom- 
plished more than seventy years ago by the experienced photographer, who 
cast a warm look on architecture but also on inhabitants and street scenes of 
Greece, India and Indochina in particular. 


Little known in France but famous in the countries his photographs 
embraced, the Parisian artist is one of the most prominent architects and 
urbanists of the first half of the 20' century. After studying in Paris at the 
Fine Arts School and in Rome at the Villa Medicis, he took part in the First 
World War which gave him an occasion to work several years in Greece. 


In 1923, Hébrard was sent on a mission to French-ruled Indochina to 
work for the Central Service of Urbanism and Architecture. As an urbanist he 
conceived a new administrative quarter for Ha Noi that he positioned near 
the General Governor’s Palace to the South of the West Lake. He also pro- 
posed to connect existing administrative services and to extend the town 
westward, up to the Té Lich River, and eastward toward the Red River. His 
plans were never put into effect, however, due to a lack of funds. 
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In his architecture. Hébrard intertwines influences from East and West. 
On this subject, C. Pedelahore wrote: “If Viét Nam revealed to Hébrard his 
creative architectural capacities, Hébrard’s work in turn reveals and awakes 
the actuality, pertinence and modernity of Viét Nam’s civilisation and tradi- 
tional architecture. Hébrard tries to blend the modernity of Western tech- 
niques and style with the infinite richness of materials and know-how of the 
Asian tradition. 


“Hébrard applied his ideas to three principal projects in Ha Noi: the 
museum of the French School of the Far East, or Louis Finot Museum (now 
the History Museum), a university and the Finance Department (now the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs). The Louis Finot Museum conveys Hébrard’s 
architectural manifesto. With explicit Art Deco resonance, rather than Neo- 
Classical emphasis, the museum is an enrichment of conventional Asian 
facadism. Hébrard intimately mingles a modern western approach with a re- 
reading of archetypes of the Asian tradition, which he transposes in essence 
more than in form. 


“He draws his inspiration chiefly from the principles applied in North 
Viét Nam for constructing pagodas and dinh (communal houses). These 
result in a dual architecture composed of a series of extremely fine dividing 
posts which bear a massive roof, sloping out and richly decorated both on the 
outside and on the inside. 


“In northern communes, construction begins with the top of the house. 
The roof, as if in levitation, defines by its mass and by its bearing the interi- 
or space. With the repeated use of posts, beams and lintels, Hébrard tries to 
escape techniques of massive brick masonry and hegemonic coating of colo- 
nial times, to get rid of the wall-facade structure, constituent of the western 
architectural line of thought. 


“Finely chiselled corbels, beams, caissons with hollow angles, and big 
glass panels mix refined detail of modernist inspiration to Vietnamese cul- 
tural architecture.” 


By transmitting the essence of Vietnamese, Chinese and Khmer cultures 
and mastering modern techniques, Hébrard opens the way to a contextual 
architecture which he names Indochinese style. 


8 December 2002 
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Young builders of “I+1>1" 


Birds of the same feather flock together, says a proverb. So too have like- 
minded young architects formed a group — 1+1>1 — to achieve their aim for 
a brighter future. 


They are eight, still young, with an average age of around 30, and though 
new to their trade have won individual and collective honours from France 
and Germany — and Viét Nam. 


After 80 years of colonisation the French administration through the 
Indochina Arts College could train only a few batches of Vietnamese architects. 


Two wars for national liberation covering 30 years did not stimulate the 
countries architectural effort. 


But a new generation of architects, like those eight, have since 1975 
helped revive architectural effort. 


But their trade shares a common goal — to modernise without relinquish- 
ing traditions or losing Viét Nam’s identity. 


They propose to transform the Central House — sometimes known to a 
wider world as the “Ha N6i Hilton,” the main prison built by the French in 
Ha N@i, into the Tolerance Square, farmers’ houses in the Bac B6 (northern 
Viét Nam) delta and the Ciru Long (Mekong) Delta, preservation and reno- 
vation of the traditional craft villages, and helping preserve and restore the 
Old Quarter of Ha Néi. 


The Central House, once a mainly colonial prison for mainly political 
prisoners, was an-admitted open wound in the heart of Ha Ndi. Architect 
Hoang Thic Hao aims to transform this sinister symbol of tyranny and 
shameless exploitation of the colonial people into Tolerance Square - an 
open space, to be enjoyed, not feared. 


He is also working at Bat Trang Village, a center for ceramics, now 
marred by the ravage of time. 


More challenging is the Old Quarter of the capital with its “thirty —six 
Streets and guilds,” a centre of attraction for tourists and a source of pride for 
the capital city. 


But it has run a high risk of losing its identity because of progress. 
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It’s an example of how the team want to preserve the face and soul of the 
old city, stalling the polarisation of wealth between the families with houses 
opening on the street and those without. 


They want to build a series of small market areas to help the estimated 40 
per cent of the locals with low incomes, earn more — and make the building 
area more relaxing. 

They want to create an impression and send a message. 


And that will come soon with a proposed exhibition based on the theme 
of society. Theirs — and ours. 


9 January 2000 





Reflections on Arian theatre 


The relationship between preserving national identity and the modernisa- 
tion of theatre was the main topic of a recent conference convened in Ha Noi 
by the Viet Nam Stage Arts Department. 


The conference was attended by delegates from many countries includ- 
ing the host nation, China, India, Singapore, Japan, Indonesia, Malaysia, 
Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, the Philippines and the United States. 


More than one participant wanted to try and arrive at clear and precise 
definitions of “national identity” and “modernisation.” A Vietnamese dele- 
gate conceded frankly: “I have tried to confine the meaning of ‘national 
identity’ at a theoretical level. After all, what is national identity?” 


A foreign friend cast doubts about the concept itself, based on his own 
theatrical experience. He had asked six producers, three from Europe and 
three from Asia, to produce Shakespeare’s Hamlet in the spirit of their own 
countries. He found no big difference in the final analysis, exept in language 
and costumes. 


Japanese professor Munakata Weda, actor and producer, who has per- 
formed a Japanese version of Hamlet in the form of “No” saw it differently. 
He affirmed that his adaptation of Shakespeare bears Japanese traits. He 
showed for instance how he had interpreted Shakespeare’s “‘to be or not to 
be, that is the question.” Not imbued with scepticism and pessimism, his 
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Hamlet, following the death of Ophelia, meditates on human destiny and 
eventually regains his moral serenity: there is no death since there is rebirth, 
the cycle of births and deaths being part of the Buddhist karma. 


About preserving national identity, Weda declared: “For me, creation is 
much more important than preservation.” 


An Indonesian delegate noted that this depended on each country and 
each epoch — in certain circumstances, we must give priority to the preserva- 
tion of the cultural patrimony. 


I think that we should not conceive national identity in a static and retro- 
centrist way as something of a finished product. Rather, it changes and is 
subject to constant mutations through its endogenous evolution and accultur- 
ation. It renovates itself continuously while keeping the essential intact. 


Viewed from this angle, the question of modernisation of the 
Vietnamese culture in general acquires prime importance on the threshold 
of the 21" century. 


“Modernity” is a western concept (from the Latin word moderno which 
means recently). In the Vietnamese context, and perhaps that of all Asian 
countries, modernisation essentially connotes westernisation. 


In Viét Nam, this modernisation or westernisation has gone through 
many stages: 


- It all began from the 17" century to the middle of the 19" century 
with the infiltration of western culture through religion. Catholic 
evangelisation. On the theatrical plane, there must be summary sce- 
nic representations of the life of Jesus and the saints. 


- During the French colonisation from the middle of the 19"* century 
tll 1945, traditional culture suffered a violent shock with the implant- 
ing of western culture. However, while fighting to preserve national 
identity, our culture has been enriched thanks to the contributions 
from the West (material civilisation, science and technology, intro- 
duction of the notion of the individual in art and literature — the ana- 
lytical method, new genres such as journalism and novels, and so on). 
Concerning the theatre, new genres were born (the renovated theatre 
Cdi wong and the modern drama kich ndi) while the traditional the- 
atre (tuéng, chéo) adopted some reforms. 


- The period of internationalisation from the 1945 Revolution up to the 
middle of the 80’s saw the integration of the country into the socialist 
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bloc. In order to safeguard its independence, Viét Nam accepted inter- 
national aid and support not only from socialist countries but also other 
countries across the world. 


- The traditional theatre, which kept a low profile during the colonial 
period, regained its worthy place. At the same time, socialist realism 
exerted a determinant influence through Soviet and Chinese plays. 


The period of globalisation since the mid 80’s has seen the policy of 
renewal (ddi mdi) open the door to all cultures of the world. The theatre has 
been given access to new horizons. Research and experiments are being car- 
ried out with a view to preserving national identity while enriching it. 


13 December 1998 





Nok comes to. Hh Nex 


At the end of 2001, the Japanese ambassador and Mrs. Kyu Yamasaki 
held a Noh performance in their residence — the first time this 500-year-old 
theatrical art has been seen in Viét Nam. 


It was also the first time that J had attended such a performance. While 
in Japan I only watched Kabuki, another Japanese theatrical art which some- 
what resembles Viét Nam’s own cdi Intong (renovated theatre), because it 
includes song and music and is intended for townspeople. 


The event had a very global flavour. At the entrance, a Chirstmas tree 
denoted the presence of the West’s Judeo-Christian civilisation. Handshakes 
were offered to Japanese artist Naohiko Umewaka, educated in the Asian 
cultural milieu; his Lebanese wife, steeped in Middle East culture; the 
Danish ambassador, with an unmistakable voice and style... and, of course, 
English was the common language. 


For half an hour, Umewaka acted out a section of Yashima, a celebrated 
play of the 14'* and 15" century, which tells of a deadly conflict between two 
seigniorial clans, a war game conceived in the form of a dream. 


The spectre of a samurai loomed up to retrieve his bow, an act of honour. 
In the dirn light of a lamp, and to the dry rhythm of a drum and the accom- 
paniment of a flute, this mask-wearing shite (principal character) looked 
immense in his feudal attire.. He moved about, dance-like, each gesture 
evoking a ceremonial rite in a certain ancient epic. Occasionally he would 
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growl under his breath evoking the sound of distant waves. The audience was 
hypnotised, detached from time and space. 


When the lights came back on, I told the man responsible for cultural 
affairs at the embassy: “I understood nothing but the scene was really 
bewitching.” He replied: “I didn’t understand much either, because the lan- 
guage is too archaic. But it’s beautiful!” 


Naohiko Umewaka, a 43-year-old actor and friend of the ambassador, 
comes from a family with a long Noh tradition, dating back to the 15" century. 
At three years of age he was already learning Noh from his father. He has a 
doctorate in dramatic arts from London University, where he is also an 
Emeritus professor, in addition to his associate professorship at the cultural 
and arts university of Shizuoka. An actor and playwright himself, he has writ- 
ten and directed several modern Noh plays without neglecting Shakespeare. 


In 1998 at the International Seminar on Asian Stage Arts held in Ha N6i, 
I met Japanese professor Kuniyoshi Munakata, actor and director of several 
Shakespearean Noh plays and founder of the Noh Shakespeare Company. He 
talked passionately about the ties between Noh and the ancient Greek theatre 
as well as Shakespeare. 


Noh is a theatrical form dating back to the 14"" century, and was exclu- 
sively reserved for the Japanese nobility, the samurais. It reached maturity in 
the 15" century. It evolved from Sarugaku, a very old stage art composed of 
popular indigenous elements mixed with foreign influences. Kami and his 
son Zeami elaborated Noh on this basis. 


The word Noh comes from the Chinese ideogram Neng (Nang in 
Vietnamese) which means capacity or talent. Noh requires much capacity 
and talent from the author. Imbued with the spirit of Zen Buddhism, it is an 
entertainment which is at the same time an exercise in self-discipline for the 
author, forced constantly to master his own self. The spectator holds his 
breath under the impact of enduring impressions: the tinkling of drops of 
water on water, the shadow of a leaf on other leaves. 


Noh blends song, music, dance and gesture, and is subject to an almost 
liturgical stylisation. When the author slowly raises a hand to his face, that 
is the sign that he is weeping. If he stamps his feet on the floor, he is a ghost 
in the act of disappearing. 


The troupe has a choir and a dance group, but sometimes only a few 
musicians and two characters: a commentator without mask (a monk or fish- 
erman who prepares the action) and a masked actor (divinity, ghost, samurai, 
a woman or a fool). 
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The grieving soul who asks for justice or remission of his sins plays an 
important role. The women’s part is played by men. Although any one play 
lasts no more than an hour, it demands intense concentration on the part of 
the actor. 


Three pine trees are placed on the wings leading to the stage. If the actor 
stops at the first tree and draws a big circle around it with his pace, he is 
understood to embody a divinity. If he stops at the second tree, he is playing 
the role of a demigod and draws only half a circle. If he stops at the third 
tree, he is a simple mortal and draws only two triangles. 


In the 14'* and 15" centuries, Zeami Motokiyo built up the theory of Noh 
and wrote admirable Noh plays. But there have been no new plays ever since. 
The Noh repertory stands at 264 plays in all. At each performance, only a few 
pieces are performed, separated by kyogsns (comical or satirical sketches). 


Noh was created at the time of the Shogun feudal lords. With the advent of 
Meiji (1868) as a reaction to the old regime, and because of the westernisation 
trend, the masses began to find Noh inaccessible, and it fell into decline. 

On his visit to Japan in 1879, U.S. President Ulysses Simpson Grant sug- 
gested its preservation. Today Noh is considered a precious relic. There have 
been many attempts to restore it. I particularly like the modern Noh plays by 
Mishima Yukio. 

20 January 2002 





Singapore revives ancient theatre form 


The traditional theatre of Viét Nam, like that of other countries in 
Southeast Asia, is experiencing major difficulties coping with the challenge 
of modern time. The lifestyle changes wrought by the third industrial revo- 
lution have left people with less leisure time, engaged as they are in the pur- 
suit of material gains. Modern entertainment — Technicolor and big screen 
cinema — are attracting more and more people, especially among the 
younger generation. 


But all is not lost, it seems. 


At the International Conference on Asian Dramatic Arts, held in Ha Noi 
in October 1998, Chua Soo Pong, producer and director of the Chinese Opera 
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Institute in Singapore, had an interesting experience to relate about the revi- 
talisation of an ancient theatre form. 


The city state of Singapore has three million inhabitants on an island of 648 
sq.m, an area even smaller than Ha N6i (943 sq.m). But its GDP has increased 
17 times since it gained independence in 1959. Economic growth has brought 
rapid social changes which affect the lifestyle, political perspectives and cul- 
tural vocations of the three main ethnic groups of this former British colony: 
Chinese (77 percent), Malays (15 percent) and Indians (6 percent). 


In these times of globalisation, which poses a formidable challenge to the 
traditions of each ethnic group, can traditional theatre survive and revive? 
Chuo Soo Pong says yes, citing the example of the Chinese opera. 


The origin of this theatre genre goes back 2,000 years to when the dance 
plays were performed during religious ceremonies in China. In its present 
form it harmoniously merges music, song, dance, theatre, literature, fine 
arts, martial arts and acrobatics. It presents more than 300 regional styles 
with the use of as many dialects. In the middle of the 19" century, some of 
these variants were solidly implanted in Singapore. 


Towards the 1930s, the Chinese opera left the rooms in Chinatown to set- 
tle in temporary constructions in the parks which gave performances every 
day in addition to an afternoon show on Sundays. The advent of cinema put 
an end to the golden era of the Chinese opera which lasted from the thirties 
to the late 50s. 


There were other factors in the decline as well. Rapid industrial develop- 
ment brought on the “fast life” and people had no time for long opera. The 
youth, conquered by the western tastes, lifestyle and culture, regarded 
Chinese opera as a pastime for grandmas. By the late 70s, professional 
troupes were disbanded and many actors had to work part time or look for 
another means of living. 


But the amateur troupes managed to stay alive. 


These troupes have played a vital role in keeping alive the dramatic art in 
Singapore without aiming art commercial benefits. Firmly rooted in the cul- 
tural traditions of the community, they’ve helped unify social forces and 
popularise traditional theatre by being creative. 


The first amateur troupe of Chinese opera was created in Singapore in 
1910. Others followed. Today there are some fifty of them, the biggest being 
those of Canton, Tiaochou, Hokkiou, Beijing and Yue. 
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With the end of the Cultural Revolution in China, the Chinese opera blos- 
somed again on the mainland. Theatrical exchanges between the two coun- 
tries multiplied. Renowned troupes and experts of the opera came to 
Singapore to perform or help in the training of local troupes. More and more 
young people began to support the amateur troupes and their young actors. 


In 1977, the Ministry of Culture (now the Ministry of Information and 
Arts) decided to increase assistance to the traditional theatre including 
Chinese opera through its National Arts Council. The council has organised 
drama festivals, funded many troupes and helped amateur troupes to find 
performace space, for instance, in former school buildings. 


Now, modern stages are put at the disposal of Chinese opera troupes. 
Since the early eighties, this theatre form has expanded its influence by play- 
ing in parks (often combined with symposiums and exhibitions) as well as 
commercial exposition centres. 


The creation of Chinese Opera Institute in 1995 is a decisive landmark. 
It is official recognition of this genre as part of the theatrical patrimony of 
Singapore. This non-profit organisation is at the same time a centre of aca- 
demic research, performance, professional training and popularisation. It 
holds seminars and workshops and serves as a liaison centre between the 
fans of Chinese opera in the country and abroad. Up to now, it has begun 
classes in more than 200 schools at all levels and its actors have performed 
in Denmark, Korea, Thailand and Norway. 


In a constantly evolving world, the Chinese opera in Singapore continues 
to retrace the life of mythological divinities even as it covers modern sub- 
jects and discusses contemporary issues. 


10 January 1999 





The Asian theatre is facing a crossroads and can take one of two directions. 


It can modernise its traditional music-based theatre. Or it can embrace 
modern — and chiefly spoken drama — which could make it heavily reliant on 
Western influences. 
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Viét Nam traditionally has four scenic forms: the popular opera chéo, the 
classical opera f6ng, the renovated theatre cdi [trong (musical) and the mod- 
ern drama kich (spoken drama). 


The last two are products of the French colonial regime, of the 1920s, 
while the others belong to the traditional theatre. Efforts at modernisation, 
for that read westernisation, are aimed at the chéo and tmdng and also the cdi 
long, a hybrid of traditional and modern. The question is how to renovate 
them while preserving their traditional stamp to meet the needs of a public 
already accustomed to the rhythms provided by TV, cinema, rock and jazz. 


At an international seminar in the capital in October, Chinese professor 
and actor Jing Liu reported on his experiences in modernising the Chinese 
traditional opera Xigu (Hi khiic). 


That has over 300 varieties including the flagship Peking Opera and the 
kunqui (Con khiic). This traditional theatre which has a 800-year history has 
affirmed itself as a classical genre thanks to the contributions of philosophy, 
literature and aesthetics. In return, it has exerted a considerable influence on 
Chinese culture. 


It’s an all-embracing art combining staging, music, poetry, dance, mar- 
tial arts and acrobatics. It uses a language of conventions and symbols far 
from western realism. Its movements and gestures draw from reality only to 
be transformed by stylisation and conventions which demand public partici- 
pation, collaboration and imagination. 


The simple gesture of opening an imaginary door consists of two move- 
ments: the actor will turn the latch - then pull the shutter. It is the same for 
other gestures, all conventional. Chinese traditional theatre reached its artistic 
maturity with its very rigorous system of rules. However, as is the case with 
any other artistic forms, it has had to evolve and renew itself to stay fresh. 


It means Xiqu artists have never stopped improving. Mei Lan Fang, of the 
Peking Opera specialised in feminine roles. At first, playing young servants, 
he strictly observed the tradition of wearing a long-sleeved robe. He finally 
broke from this long-sleeve obligation; the short sleeves helped him to 
enrich the gestures of feminine characters. 


The history of Xiqu is related through songs and dances with every ges- 
ture accompanied by a dance to match the action with the psychology of 
the character. 


Jing Liu has also enriched Xiqu by adding elements borrowed from other 
artistic forms including ballet, popular dance and martial arts. Taking the 
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female role of Yan Xijao in the play Haunted by the Ghost (Huo Zhuan), on 
the basis of the traditional stylised dance, he freely introduces movements 
and rhythms of modern ballet, which helps stylise the steps of the ghost 
using the points of his feet and creating the impression of floating on the 
cloud, to quicken the pace. 


In Loss of the Treasure, the martial art contest scene involves the actor 
using a double-sided hammer to display his acrobatic virtuosity and to make 
his weapon glitter on stage. 


3 January 1999 





Taking Shaberpeare to Viet Nam 


At last, A Midsummer Night’s Dream by Shakespeare will appear on the 
stage in Ha NOi and in many other cities in Viét Nam. The credit goes to 
Lorelle Browning, an associate professor of English at Pacific University in 
the United States. 


In the 1970s, Lorelle Browning spoke out against the American War as a 
peace activist. But her real interest in this far-off country was awakened 
much later, after she met her husband, a Viét Nam veteran, during a class she 
taught on the war. He suggested that she “take Shakespeare to Viét Nam.” 
What she first took as a joke finally became VATE, the Viét Nam America 
Theatre Exchange, which Browning created over the course of eight trips to 
Viét Nam. The company’s first theatrical exchange project was undertaken 
in 1998, when a troupe of the Nha hat Kich Viét Nam, the nation’s main 
drama theatre, made a tour of the American west coast to perform the 
Vietnamese play In the Butcher's Skin, a very successful comedy by Luu 
Quang Vi. 


In September 2000, Browning returned to Viét Nam, accompanied by a 
dozen American actors, to begin working on a bilingual performance of A 
Midsummer Night's Dream. The Nha hat Kich Viét Nam would have pre- 
ferred a tragedy — King Lear or Othello, for instance. But Lorelle finally 
managed to convince them, saying, “for decades our countries have made 
each other cry. Let’s make each other laugh for a change.” There were many 
reasons for the choice of A Midsummer Night’s Dream. During her sojourns 
in Viét Nam, Lorelle found in this play “echoes of Vietnamese society.” 
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Since the adoption of the market economy in the 80’s, the traditional 
Vietnamese family has been confronted with new issues, including mar- 
riages which are now based on mutual consent rather than being arranged by 
parents, and a widening generation gap. The fairyland atmosphere that sur- 
rounds the comedy is also one familiar to the Vietnamese people, whose reli- 
gion usually involves the worship of ancestors and spirits. 


On her arrival in Ha N6i, Lorelle gathered some Vietnamese and 
American friends to discuss the value of the Vietnamese translation of the 
original text and the problems raised by the performance. She said “We are 
unanimous in our appreciation of the fidelity and elegance of the Vietnamese 
version by Doan Pht Tit (19091989), a famous man of letters and himself a 
playwright. Still, we must re-examine the translation in order to improve in 
the best way possible.” 


Browning and her co-workers thus eliminated some sino- Vietnamese 
words which might not be understood by a modern public, and changed some 
words and terms to better reflect the nuances of Shakespeare language. 


However, the scenic representation was the hardest part. The jobs of 
American co-director Allen Nause from the Artists Repertory Theatre, 
Portland, and Vietnamese co-director Doan Hoang Giang were not easy. First 
of all, the bilingual dialogue (the American actors speak their lines in English 
and the Vietnamese actors speak their lines in Vietnamese) creates the risk of 
a Tower of Babel effect. But one participant, Centrine de Vis, said: “Even 
though part of A Midsummer Night’s Dream will be in English, it is so visu- 
al and physical I think it will be understood on a level beyond language.” 


That the difference between Western and Eastern cultures might cause a 
bit of confusion was predictable. Let us recall that the scene takes place in a 
dreamland forest where King Oberon of the elves lives with his wife Titania. 
Sylphs and lovers seek each other, flee each other, lose each other and end 
up finding each other again with the help of magic. 


The mixed American-Vietnamese company has worked hard to make the 
play accessible to the public, confident in its mission as pioneer in this era 
of globalisation. 


November 2000 
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Viewing the wig we see true life 


In Viét Nam the training of spectators has been proved as indispensable 
as that of actors, in particular for traditional theatre céo (popular opera) and 
tudng (classical opera). 


Chéo was born in the delta of the Red River, the cradle of our culture. A 
reflection of peasant life, its stock in trade is hard-hitting swipes at the feu- 
dal class. The tudéng classical opera, on the other hand, has aristocratic ori- 
gins, drawing its subjects from dynastic stories which often exalt Confucian 
loyalty toward the monarch. 


In recent years, fierce competition from television, cinema, karaoke, 
international football, etc. has caused an alarming decrease in the audience 
for chéo and tuéng. The young, used to the rhythm of modern life, no longer 
relish the finesse and depth of plays they deem outmoded. 


These two theatrical genres do indeed use a symbolic and conventional 
language which an unaccustomed public may find hard to penetrate. But as 
the audience of those already conversant in such a language dwindles, it is 
all the more important that the next generation be trained to replace them. 


This idea flashed through my mind more than a decade ago when I was 
attending a UNESCO-sponsored conference in Indonesia and saw little 
pupils enthusiastically performing folk dances and plays for the delegates. 
An international seminar on Asian stage arts held in Ha Noi in 1998 con- 
firmed my opinion. 


A recently-inaugurated project called From Theatre to School seems to 
be the first big step in the direction of training audiences of the future. 
Sponsored by the Ford Foundation and carried out by the State Art 
Department under the direction of director Pham Thi Thanh, the project has 
the ambitious goal of “altering the outlook of students on the traditional 
forms of theatre.” 


This is a joint effort of various cultural and educational organizations, 
intended to meet children’s need for entertainment while combining an aes- 
thetic and moral education. Experimentation is being conducted in three 
localities, Ha Noi and Nha Trang for tuwéng and Nam Dinh for chéo, at three 
primary or secondary schools over a period of two to five months. 
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The project has three stages. The first stage is preparation by the local 
cultural and educational services; forming of ad hoc groups of actors and 
organizers, elaboration of a program of popularization and contact between 
actors and students. 


The second stage is marked by 23 on-site performances of tuéng and 
chéo, to reach more than 5,000 spectators at schools and in the community. 
In the third stage, art clubs are organized for the nine schools, each made up 
of 15 students. 


Competition is very tight for these performance clubs, with 15 members 
chosen out of 200-300 candidates. Actors of the National Tudng Theatre, the 
Chéo troupe of Nam Dinh and the Tudng theatre of Khanh Hoa all took turns 
giving extra-curricular professional training. Each club was also given basic 
musical instruments, costumes, make-up, props, lighting and equipment. 

Before long, the clubs were able to demonstrate their know-how by per- 
forming on different occasions for schools and the local community — and a 
few promising young stars were born. Overall, the experience of From 
Theatre to School has been very positive. The stage clubs may well serve as 
a catalyst for the preservation and development of our theatrical heritage by 
providing the genre with a whole new contingent of actors and spectators. 


15 October 2000 


Chee, « Vietnamese ont unique 
to the Sing Hong (Red River) Delta 





My friend, the theatre critic Tat Thang, returned from Ha Long City 
awash in energy. While there, he participated in the National Festival of 
Traditional Chéo — what a spectacle! The festival encompassed 10 filled 
days, complete with 700 actors and actresses, 14 theatre groups from various 
provinces, and an animated audience that was intent on pushing and shoving 
its way into prime seats. 


By the end of the festival last October, my friend had come to this conclusion: 


“Never in my life have I been to such a crazy festival. But once things 
calmed down, we all sighed and said, ‘That’s it. Our Chéo shall never die.’” 
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The festival proved to be a pleasant surprise for the country’s many 
Thespians. For more than a decade, since the start of déi moi in 1986, the 
economy and standard of living in Viét Nam have been improving — largely 
at the cost of the visual arts. 


Theatre groups have stopped receiving substantial government subsi- 
dies, and their members have been forced to scrape out a living through 
their own means. 


Furthermore, there exist the modern diversions of radio, television, the 
cinema, rock and roll music, jazz music... the traditional Chéo theatre is hav- 
ing to put forth desperate efforts in order to survive. 


And so it was that the festival in Ha Long Citv infused my friend with a 
shot of optimism. Why did the art receive such a warm welcome from the 
public? Was it because the Chéo presented at the festival was the authentic, 
traditional Chéo and not the hybrid variety? 


In any event, one of the primary ideas of the festival’s promoters was to 
highlight the state of chéo, to preserve its real values as well as modernise it. 


So what is Chéo? Like Tuéng (classical opera), this popular opera takes 
much from our traditional theatre. While the former holds its roots in 
Chinese theatre, the latter is purely Vietnamese. If Chinese theatre is best 
represented by Peking Opera, Japanese theatre by the No, then the 
Vietnamese opera has its roots most firmly planted in chéo. 


While the exact origin of Chéo is still the subject of debate, numerous 
factors allow us to conclude that it is essentially Vietnamese. Its open-air 
aura is indeed the Song Héng (Red River) Delta, the cradle of Vietnamese 
civilisation since before the time of Jesus Christ. 


The scenes in Chéo often take place in springtime, in front of a 
communal house, where rice-planters worship their village god. The farmers 
want to give thanks to the heavens for giving them a good harvest after 12 
months of hard work. 

The essential instrument of Chéo is the tam tam. We know that the bronze 
drum is an artifact typical of the ancient Vietnamese Dong Son culture. 


Also important to the music of Chéo is the traditional songs and dances 
that, ever since the 10th century, have described scenes of everyday, coun- 
tryside living. 

And so it is that the skits came about, which when put together, forms the 
basis of a piece. It seems that Vietnamese theatre, including Chéo, became 
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infused with theatrical qualities in the 13"° century, under the influence of 
Mongol prisoner of war Ly Nguyén Cat. a talented actor. 


The genre affirmed itself with time until the 15' century, when the 
Confuscianist king Lé Thanh Tong banned theatre in the centre of the royal 
palace. Chéo had become the apanage for the people. 


As popular novels, or truyén ném. flourished in the 18" century, Chéo 
reached its peak. And it continued to develop right up to the establishment of 
the French colonial regime in the last decades of the 19" century. 


Many personalities in chéo theatre are stereotypes who, in the manner of 
the Commedia dell ‘arte, may figure into any theatre piece. These include the 
old drunkard, the school-master, the student, the coquette, the prime minis- 
ter and especially the court jester. 


The jester is the untiring teaser who cannot be absent from any Chéo 
piece, since the comical element is so characteristic of the Chéo. As in 
Shakespearean theatre, audiences want to laugh and weep, and so Chéo min- 
gles laughter with tears. The jester brightens the sadness of some scenes and 
sometimes shoots a sarcastic arrow at the authoritative characters, including 
the king and the mandarins. 


Yet in a Chéo play, the comical always gives way to the lyrical, to the pas- 
sionate expression of individual feelings such as love (passion of Thi Mau, 
fidelity of Chau Long) and friendship (in the play Luu Binh and Duong Lé). 


In a Western opera, the singer learns her lyrics by heart, and simply fol- 
lows the direction of the orchestra conductor’s baton. In contrast, the Chéo 
singer (along with the accompanying musicians) modifies the popular tunes 
according to the development of emotions and situations. 


The minimalist orchestra is comprised of a moon-shaped zither (dan 
nguyét), a violin (nhi), a flute and specific percussion instruments (the tom- 
tom, cymbals, wooden bells). In Chéo theatre, there is no decor and only min- 
imal accessories. The scenic narration (lyrics, songs, gestures, dances and 
music combined) allow audiences to create the space and the time through 
their own imaginations. For instance, the crossing of a river is evoked by the 
songs of the boat rover, along with her gestures. Then a second song describes 
the other bank of the river. The movement of the hand, especially the wrist, is 
of prime importance and is controlled by the principles of correspondence 
(body and soul, symmetry and asymmetry, horizontal and vertical, etc.). 


A performance begins with a roll of the tom-tom to which the crowd would 
answer by shouting, “da” meaning “Yes, ready.” The music then calls on the 
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villagers to come and watch. Two jesters dance to make the undisciplined spec- 
tators distance themselves from the centre stage, and return it to the actors. 


An actor and actress sing the first sentences of a song to give the tune to 
the whole group, who then sing in chorus. As a prelude, an actor sings the 
panegyric of the reigning monarch who assures peace for the people. She 
sums up the play and gives comment in just a few words. The performance 
may last a few hours or the whole night, according to the improvisation of 
the actors or the demand of the spectators. 


Under French rule, the chéo had to more or less modernise itself to meet 
the tastes of the new spectators who came from the petty bourgeoisie. 
Nguyén Hitu Tién introduced the sense of realism and the Western-style dia- 
logue. Nguyén Dinh Nghi attempted a reform which remained faithful to the 
nature of the genre. 


Following the 1945 Revolution, which resulted in the independence of 
Viét Nam, the people attached a great importance to the restoration of tradi- 
tional values. In this spirit, serious works were undertaken to preserve the 
country’s traditional culture. In 1957 came the creation of a Committee for 
the study of Chéo. 


Since the return of peace, particularly after the 1986 application of the 
déi mdi, or renovation, chéo experienced a visible decline. More and more 
young people have deserted the auditoriums. On the reconstruction of the 
National Chéo Theatre, producer Duong Ngoc Dtic said with little convic- 
tion: “It is hard to say. Nobody can guarantee that the rebuilt theatre will 
have a regular clientele as in the past.” 


However, the unexpected success of the Ha Long Chéo Festival in 2001 
reveals the public’s attachment to the real Chéo, and the possibility of resur- 
recting this popular art. 


To do this, it is necessary to do two things. On the one hand, we must 
encourage the performance of the authentic Chéo and on the other, we must 
develop new, modern plays, while still sticking to the Chéo norms. This sec- 
ond enterprise is possible as demonstrated in the plays written by Tao Mat 
which possess all the attributes of Chéo. 


In this time of feverish mutation, all Vietnamese can find two things in 
the traditional Chéo art: the profound soul of their culture and the important 
traditions of their people who are faced with the eternal problems of life. 


June 2002 
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Commeille nd Molkione im Viet Nam 
(A comenation with the dramatuts 
Bitu Tien and Tae. Mat) 





With Buu Tién 

Bitu Tién lives in the “hamlet of stage artists,” the name given by residents 
of peaceful Nguyén Binh Khiém Street to a modest building allotted to a group 
of artists. The room occupied by Bit Tién covers about thirty square meters, 
serving al the same time as his living room, studio, dining room and bedroom. 
Although very simply furnished, it evoked the atmosphere of a house in the 
ancient imperial city of Hué where Bitu Tién was born. Perhaps this was 
because of a tiny tea set of ochre terra cotta, of Chinese ideograms, little dec- 
orative details, and mostly of the personality of the master of the house, a man 
with a broad forehead and slow movement, whose rather gentlemanly man- 
ners suggested his connection with the now fallen royal house of Nguyén. 


Sipping the cup of tea he offered me as part of the protocol, | began dis- 
cussing with him the influence of French drama on Vietnamese theatre. 


Hitu Ngoc: “You have told me more than once that your grandfather and 
father, both of them Confucian scholars, took you as a small child to the the- 
atre to watch plays of Tudng opera. Educated in French schools, you your- 
self acted roles in the colonial period in French plays translated into 
Vietnamese. Since the revolution of August 1945, you have been active for 
forty years in the drama. If I am correct. your piece of classical opera “Dé 
Tham” totalled 500 performances. And your piece of spoken drama (kich) 
“Plots and Consequences” would have had a run of two years. had it not been 
for a break due to many causes including the American air escalation over 
north Viét Nam. With such successes to your credit, you should be familiar 
with both ancient drama and modern theatre...” 


B.T: “To be accurate. I have had the chance to undertake experiences in 
both genres.” 


H.N: “Is it true that French plays came to Viét Nam through the press?” 


B.T: “Quite true. The French conquered our country in 1858 but their cul- 
ture began exercising a profound influence only in the late 19th-early 20th 
centuries, after the colonial administration had laid the foundations of 
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“Franco-indigenous” education. The press in gudc ngit (romanised 
Vietnamese script) was widely distributed in urban centres. Déng Ditong tap 
chi, founded by Nguyén Van Vinh in 1913, printed “Le Bourgeois 
Genthomme” (“The Bourgeois Gentleman’), “Le Malade Imaginaire” (“The 
Imaginary Invalid”), “L’Avare” (“The Miser’) by Moliére, “Turcaret” by 
Lesage. The review Nam Phong (Southerly Wind). founded in 1917 by Pham 
Quynh, printed a translation of “Le Cid” and “Horace” by Corneille. In the 
first decade of the century, the French built the city theatres of Ha N6i, Sai 
Gon and Hai Phong.” 

H.N: “Evidently, those buildings were for the French colony, not the 
natives, the Vietnamese. However, on the occasion of tours conducted by 
French companies, mostly since the 1930s, the Vietnamese public could buy 
tickets to watch the performances.” 


B.T: “The representations, performed in French, were only of interest to a 
small circle of well-off Vietnamese intellectuals and students. The Claude 
Bourrin troupe presented Vietnamese adaptations of Moliére and reaped a 
great deal of success. Some Christian organizations performed plays in 
Vietnamese acted by local faithful: for instance, the Society Nam Thanh Gido 
performed the play “La Passion de Jésus.” 


Our modern theatre saw the light of day in the French epoch. The cdi 
lwong (renovated theatre) and the kich ndéi (spoken drama) were born in the 
cities. performed in permanent theatres, satisfying the needs of the petty 
bourgeoisie and native State employees, who wanted to watch plays with 
new contents, different from the old ones imbued with Confucian morals. 
The cai licong was born in Cochinchina, the dich in Tonkin in the years fol- 
lowing the First World War, while with the birth of a rickety native bour- 
geoisie the number of State employees trained in French schools had grown 
fairly important.” 


H.N: “I think that Cochinchina, the first and only part of Viét Nam to 
benefit from the status of a colony, was the pioneer in the modernisation of 
our theatre.” 


B.T: “That was the case of cdi long (renovated theatre). A group of State 
employees of Long Xuyén adapted and performed “‘The Miser” by Moliére 
in 1915, in a village communal house. Three years later. Le Quang Liém got 
together a group of State employees to perform the play “Prince Canh Goes 
To France.” It was a flop because until then, the public had been used to 
watching sung drama; consequently spoken drama, performed the French 
way, without a musical background, was found outlandish. The renovated 
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theatre cai livong was able to develop thanks to its music combining French 
and English music with Vietnamese folk tunes.” 


H.N: “Contrawise, Kich (spoken drama) was able to strike root and pros- 
per in Ha Noi. In 1920, the public applauded “Who is the Murderer?” and 
“The Difficult-to-please Woman Stays in a Spinster,” which were performed 
at the Quang Lac theatre. The following year, Nguyén Hitu Kim set up a 
“full-fledged” troupe called Uan Hoa. The first play, which marked the matu- 
rity of the spoken drama, was “The Cup of Poison” written by Vi Dinh Long, 
which was represented toward 1921. The kich reached its apogee in 1937- 
1938 thanks to the Thé Lit and Tinh Hoa companies. Several dramatists took 
their inspiration from contemporary French authors, especially Sacha Guitry, 
Lenormand and others. Doan Pht Ttt was very close to Musset. 


The renovated theatre, cdi /irong, also adapted French plays. The public 
liked very much “Tra Hoa Nir’ (La Dame aux Camelias,” translated into 
English as “Camille”) after Alexandre Dumas and “Filial Piety and Love,” a 
plagiarism of “Le Cid” by Corneille.” 


H.N: “Do you think our traditional theatre was also influenced by the 
French stage?” 


B.T: “It was, of course. As early as the 1920s, Nguyén Dinh Nghi applied 
to traditional theatre the principles of Western drama: the structure of old 
plays in acts and scenes, reconstruction of the plot to make it more articu- 
late, more logical; use of everyday language — all this to make the plays more 
attractive. Tuéng (classical opera), and Chéo (popular opera) — to a lesser 
extent that renovated theatre (cdi long), and spoken drama (kich) — paid 
more attention to decor. Their staging, language, composition and technique 
were more or less modernized.” 


H.N: “In your view is our theatre, the old and the new, drawing close to 
French theatre by the tragic or the comic?” 


B.T: “Rather by the comic, mostly that of Moliére. Right in the beginning 
were represented “Chang ngéc” (L’idiot’”), then “The French Annamese” (Ong 
Tay Annam). We have a long tradition of the comic in chéo (popular opera). In 
Cheo, laughter is a vigorous guffaw aimed at getting the plot out of an impasse 
and resolving incongruous or deadlocked social or political situations.” 


With Tao Mat 


I met Tao Mat by chance at the home of a woman painter friend. This 
famous author of popular chéo opera had reaped particular acclaim with his 
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trilogy on King Ly Nhén Tong. As the conversation drifted to the theatre, I 
asked Tao Mat: 


“The French theatre has certainly contributed to modernising our tradt- 
tional drama. What is your personal opinion on this?” 


Here was his answer: 


“The essential characteristics of the French theatre and more generally of 
French culture are clarity, harmony, sobriety. This had an influence on our 
renovated chéo comic opera. Take for instance the role of the buffoon. As this 
character easily conquers the public, his role is often prolonged, to the detri- 
ment of the general tone of the play. In the play “Tir Thtic” for example, the 
tragic tone of the work could go over to the comic: therefore, inspired by the 
French spirit of modernisation we have shortened the part of the buffoon. Of 


course, the French spirit has had its impact on the dialogue, the language.” 


Hitu Ngoc: “Have there been cases of inappropriate imitation of the 
French stage?” 


Tao Mat: “I won’t talk about plays that are slavish copies, whose hybrid 
character makes them ridiculous. I wish to emphasise the fundamental dif- 
ference between the language of the French theatre and that of our traditional 
drama, which makes any adoption of elements of French drama very deli- 
cate. The latter is more literary and likes to go into psychological analysis, 
and often depicts action by means of words. Its language evokes that of 
painting. That of our traditional theatre is close to the language of sculpture. 
It combines music, gesture and speech to create a number of strong impres- 
sions. That explains why some Tudéng and Chéo plays, written according to 
French criteria, read rather well but are not good on the stage. Let us men- 
tion another difference: generally speaking, French drama is more realistic 
while our own is more conventional and symbolic.” 


October 1997 





Tudng, Viet Nam's classical opera 


Traditional Vietnamese theatre has two kinds of opera: Chéo, popular 
opera, and Tudng, classical opera. 


Chéo, which hails from the Héng (Red) River Delta, is an authentically 
Vietnamese genre which flourishes only in the north of the country. 
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Tudng is a scholarly genre practised by the royal court, the aristocracy 
and learned men. This, however. did not prevent it from being very popular. 
In many villages, people play Tuéng on festive occasions. There are roving 
troupes and even whole families which form amateur Tudng troupes. Tudng 
is itself divided into two branches: Tudéng chinh (orthodox) — a classical 
opera close to tragedy featuring noble personages of the court, and Tudng 
pho, the people’s opera born in the south at the end of the 18" century or 
early 19" century. This is a genre of satirical comedy using the popular lan- 
guage to castigate the upper classes in the old feudal society. 


In this article we shall look into the Tuéng chinh, also known as hat bdi 
or dt bé6. Much has been written about the origins of Tudng. Is it Vietnamese 
or Chinese? What are its characteristics? Pham Phu Tiét (1890-1980), an eru- 
dite scholar and a connoisseur in this domain has thrown much light onto this 
subject. Some researchers claim that Tudéng is purely Vietnamese and has 
borrowed nothing from the Peking Opera. They obviously want to rid Tuéng 
of all Chinese influence and preserve the purity and independence of the 
Vietnamese cultural identity. 


But debates about whether Tudng comes from the Peking Opera or not, or 
whether it is influenced by the Chinese theatre or not, are not the most 
important factors. The important thing to note 1s that Tudéng has become a 
Vietnamese genre and an integral part of Vietnamese culture and that for the 
past 700 years, hundreds of generations of Vietnamese have played and 
enjoyed Tudéng. No doubt the traditional Vietnamese theatre was still in its 
early stages of development in the 10'" century, following the reconquest of 
national independence at the end of 10 centuries of Chinese rule. 


It was constituted essentially by rudimentary sketches of mimics (tré 
nhai) which became comical sketches (#6 hé). In the 11" century, King Lé 
Long Dinh founded a group of clowns of his own. Under the Ly Dynasty 
(1010-1225), the court kept troupes of professional actors. But only in the 
13th century, under the Tran kings, was the Chinese opera introduced. 


It arrived thanks to a prisoner-of-war of the Mongol invasion army, Ly 
Nguyén C4t, who taught it to the Vietnamese court and nobles. Tudéng quick- 
ly caught on but its development slowed in the 15" century, after the royals 
started discriminating against comedians considered pariahs. 


During the three centuries of secession of the country (16'"-18"® century) 
Tudng was propagated and blossomed in the territory of the Nguyén lords in 
the South especially thanks to Dao Duy Tir, an eminent statesman and schol- 
ar adept at Tudng (17 century). 
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In fact. the Nguyén Dynasty (19" century) was the golden age for Tudng 
(Tuéng Hué) since kings Minh Mang and Tu Dttc. passionate lovers of 
Tudng, had several theatres built for royal troupes. The French colonisation 
(1884-1945) checked the development of Tudng. 


What are the characteristics of Tudng? A brief comparison of Tudng with 
Chinese theatre, French classical theatre of the 17" century. Shakespearean 
theatre and the theatre of Brecht and Stanilavsky would give us some ideas 
of this remarkable stage art of Viét Nam. 


We have seen that the classical opera of Viét Nam, Tudng, sprung from 
Chinese theatre. It borrows subjects from Chinese history and comes from a 
fundamentally Confucian backdrop. 


The most lauded virtues are loyalty to the king and filial piety. The king 
represents the country and State, while the father is the supreme authority of 
the family cell. 


A typical Tudng play has the king old, ill or dying. The courtesans are 
divided in two camps, the traitorous mandarins who support the usurper and 
the loyalist mandarins who support the heir prince (often a child) and restore 
him to the throne. 


A happy end is obligatory although the lot of the main characters is often 
not quite enviable. In fact, tragedy and heroism is the essence of Tudng. 


The classical Vietnamese opera, Tudng, borrows its subjects, themes and 
its Confucian philosophy from the Peking Opera. But it is nonetheless pro- 
foundly Vietnamese, as local producers have ‘Vietnamised’ every single 
Chinese aspect. 


It is based on literary language, particularly poetry and folk songs. 


For this reason, it could only develop after the 13" century, with the 
development of the national literature using the ném script. This script bor- 
rows Chinese ideograms in transliteration. 


It is this fact that assures the Vietnamese identity of Tudng, all the more 
so since the scholars wrote their plays with Vietnamese feelings and 
thoughts, not Chinese. 


They also placed their subjects in the context of Vietnamese history, the 
play Son Hu is a typical example. 


The music, songs and tunes of the dance have an unmistakably Vietnamese 
savour, to say nothing of some borrowings from the Cham culture. 
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Let us try to establish a parallel between Tudng and the French classical 
tragedies of the 17"" century. In le Cid (1636) inspired by a Spanish play, 
Corneille depicted the noblemen and ladies of his time wearing costumes of 
the Spanish nobility. 


It is interesting to note a certain similarity between French theatre and tuéng: 
the cult of the monarchy, psychological predominance and sacrifice for duty. 


However, Tuéng ignores the Rule of Three Unities, a heritage from 
Aristotle. In this regard, it is closer to Shakespearean theatre. 


Moreover. Tung is close to the epic theatre of Brecht because, instead of 
realism, it rests on convention, symbolism and stylisation with a view to cre- 
ating sort of “distance” effect (Verfremdung) peculiar to Brecht. 


Brecht wants to take the spectators and authors away from the illusion of 
reality created by the theatre so they can keep their critical spirit and take part 
in the political fight. Such “distance” is different in a Tudng play: it tells a story 
but never materialises the facts, it translates everything into conventions. 


The decor is reduced to the minimum. Tuéng changes everything, it cre- 
ates an abnormal, mythical world (inhabited by extraordinary people, words, 
songs and dances) different from reality. 


For instance, decapitated Khuong Linh Ta continues to walk with his head 
held in his hands. His torch represents his soul. The actor holding a whip acts 
as if he is riding a horse. The monarch or a loyal subject always has a pale or 
bright red face, the warrior has a face painted in black, white or red, the trai- 
tor is recognisable by his pasty face, his sparse beard and his slanting look. 


The tuéng repertoire includes hundreds of plays. The most popular are: 
Son Hau (Base Behind the Mountain), Hé Phi Hd (Crossing the Frontier), Hd 
Neuyét Co (Becoming a Fox Again) and Nghéu Sé Oc Hén (The Four 
Mollucs), which is a people’s Tudng. 

Under the Fench colonial administration, Tuéng continued to enjoy pop- 
ularity in the countryside. But in the towns, it had to modernise and the 
reforms saw it slip out of fashion. 


The 1945 Revolution, which put an end to 80 years of colonialism, 
restored the traditional values of Tuéng. Historical plays were written exalt- 
ing patriotism. But in 1950. a conference on this genre of theatre concluded 
that Tudng was too archaic to serve the national war of resistance. 


Since the reunification of the country, Tuéng has regained its reputation 
among scholars and critics. But the public, particularly urban dwellers and 
young people, are still shying away from the art form. 
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Competition from television, radio and movies, and a failure to adapt to con- 
temporary psychology has seen Tuédng lose its place in the hearts of the people. 


Now. the specialists and supporters of this ancient art must face their 
toughest challenge: how to renovate the content and form, while keeping true 
to the traditions of the past. 


April 2002 


French Ahenrical 
in Vietnamese Tudng 





At the time of French colonization. when I was around 13 and at the Ha 
Noi Lycée du Protectorat, we were made to learn by heart long passages of 
Le Cid of which some phrases I still remember today: 


“O rage! O despair! O hated oldness! 

“Have | lived so long only for this infamy?” (Tirade of Don Diégue) 
Chiméne: Rodrigue, who might believe it? 

Rodrigue: Chiméne, who might say it? 

Chiméne: How close was our happiness, how soon it was lost! 


I wonder that with their more or less computerized study programme 
young Parisians of today could recite by heart such tirades as well as young 
Hanoians of the 30s? 


What few Westerners could imagine is that in the early 20th century a 
Vietnamese scholar versed in the sino-Vietnamese classical culture by the 
name of Ung Binh had rewritten Le Cid by Corneille, staged in 1636, for the 
scholarly classical opera or Tuéng. 


Ung Binh or Ung Binh Thiic Gia (1877-1961) came from the family of 
prince Tuy Ly Vuong, the 11'" son of King Ming Mang. A petty mandarin, he 
led a modest life devoted to learning and the Tudng, of which he was an adept. 

His daughter, Ton Nit Hy Khuong, a woman of letters, thinks that the 
play Lé Dich, that Le Cid, crystallizes the literary aspirations of her father. 
In a book of recollections on the latter she quoted him as saying: 


“Don’t you know, daughter, that this play cost me a lot of work? So many 
details, so many principles to take into account when one passes from the 
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western theater to ours. The mutations must be adequate as much for the sake 
of reason as for the heart. everything must conform with the psychology and 
morals of oriental Asia.” 


Khuong also reveals that her father is the author of the boatwoman song 
known as Hé Hué which runs: 


Each afternoon at the Van Lau landing-stage 

Who comes and sits down with his fishing rod, sad and weeping? 
Who is fretting his heart out, tormented by waiting and hoping? 
Whose is that boat looming on the bank, 

Where comes the boatman song that upsets mountains and river? 


Locals say that, to elude the vigilance of the French police, King Duy Tan 
used to disguise himself as an ordinary citizen and fish on the banks of the 
Perfume River; in this way he could meet the patriot Tran Cao Van who was 
plotting a revolt against the colonial administration. Ung Binh composed that 
song with this recollection in mind. 


But how is it that the Vietnamese playwright takes a subject so far from 
his country, from his culture and from his epoch? Here briefly is the plot of 
the tragedy. At the Spanish Court, don Diégue and the Count don Gormas 
quarrel for the post of Preceptor of the Heir Prince. 


Offended, don Diégue asks his son don Rodrigue to avenge him in spite 
of the idyllic love that bounds the latter to Chiméne, daughter of the Count. 
Rodrigue kills the Count. Chiméne asks for punishment, telling herself to die 
after him if he is executed. But Rodrigue then drives back an invasion of the 
Moors and becomes the hero of the country. Chiméne pursues her legal suit 
and demands a judiciary duel. Victor again and pardoned by the King for the 
duel, Rodrigue is given the hand of Chiméne by the King himself. 


Le Cid, a play that has laid the foundation for the classical tragedy in 
France (1636) exalts heroism, honour of the name, and filial piety in the 
ideological framework of absolute monarchy. These ethical values perfect- 
ly suit the Confucian doctrine of which Ung Binh, like any scholar of his 
times, is a fervent disciple. Sure, the political and social context was not the 
same in France in the 17" century and in Viét Nam in the early 20" century. 
In France, the staging of the tragedy responded to the historical circum- 
stances of the time — the nascent bourgeoisie, still unable to affirm itself 
politically, had to offer its service to royalty which wanted to impose abso- 
lutism. Having not yet established a theatre for its own class, the bour- 
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geoisie borrowed the scenic subjects from the older aristocracy to exalt 
heroism and sacrifice of oneself for those great causes — fidelity to the sov- 
ereign, and filial piety. 


In the time of Ung Binh, the agonizing Vietnamese monarchy was sub- 
jugated by the French colonial administration. Patriotic kings like Duy Tan 
were exiled. In spite of the reign of puppet kings, literature which remained 
Confucian, continued to maintain the cult of the King, incarnation of the 
Fatherland. 


L6 Dich, the Vietnamese version of Le Cid, comes within this ethical 
framework. On the same moral foundation, the plays by Corneille and Ung 
Binh obey different aesthetical and moral norms. The French tragedy applies 
the rule of Three Unities: a single action must take place in a single place 
within less than twenty four hours. Ridding itself from this rigorous rule, the 
Vietnamese Tudng, or scholarly classical opera, is on the contrary subject to 
no less draconian principles concerning the song, reading, gesture, dance and 
music because this is a synthetic stage art essentially based on symbolism, 
convention and stylization. 


Le Cid by Ung Binh comprises two acts and thirty scenes and takes at 
least ten hours to stage. In August 1999 the Dao Tan Theatrical Troupe 
staged a shortened version. To this end, the producer has renovated the focus 
of interest of the play: instead of the love-duty conflict, that of fidelity and 
piety, he focused on criticism of the pride caused by the services rendered to 
the country. 


The Swedish-Vietnamese Fund for Promotion of Culture is to finance the 
staging of this play in Ha Noi by the Dao Tan Troupe in Binh Dinh. 
13 August 2000 


Retuming the phyrical form of & fox 
(A comenation with 
hhdn Vcorng) 





Hitu Ngoc (H.N): “May I ask you the reason why, especially in the cities, 
the public is showing less and less enthusiasm for traditional theatre, for 
tudng in particular, our classical opera?” 
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Tran Vugng (T.V): “In my opinion, there are several reasons behind this 
attitude: competition by television and other modern shows, lack of adapta- 
tion to contemporary psychology, failure to initiate the new public to an 
essentially symbolic and conventional genre, and difficulties cropping up in 
attempts at renovation of content and form.” 


H.N: “And yet the old repertory comprises hundreds of plays!” 


T.V: “Yes, but the stories drawn from the ancient treasure of Sino- 
Vietnamese humanities are all centred on the obsolete theme of unconditional 
loyalty to the absolute monarch, a theme emanating from Confucianism in its 
most patriarchal and conservative expression. 


Let me remind you of two typical cases: Son Hau (The Mountain Base) 
which recounts the hard struggle waged by loyalist officials to restore to 
power a scion of the legitimate dynasty, and Dao Tam Xudn Loan Trao (Dao 
Tam Xuan creates an upheaval at Court) in which a woman avenges her hus- 
band killed by an usurper tyrant and restores the legitimate dynasty.” 


H.N: “It is true that such themes are not fashionable in the present junc- 
ture. Is it true that old twéng plays are now represented in full only to a pub- 
lic of specialists and that for the public at large, only a selection of extracts 
are shown?” 


T.V: “You’re right there. But there is an exception: the play “Hé Nguyét 
C6 héa cdo” (Moon-in-the-Lake resumes her physical form of a fox) contin- 
ues to be represented in full before a vast public.” 


H.N: “Is it because of its humanistic substance and its highly philosoph- 
ical theme?” 


T.V: “In my view, this masterpiece attracts people by both its substance 
and form. I agree with you that the subject treated relates to the very nature 
of man, at all times and in all places.” 


H.N: “If I am not mistaken, the essential idea of the plays is that man is 
an animal which has acquired more and more humanity as a result of a pro- 
longed period of severe self-discipline. In the eternal struggle waged in him 
between his human nature and animal nature, he is in constant danger of 
returning to bestiality. This Vietnamese tudng plays strangely recalls the 
work of the English writer R.L.Stevenson: “The strange case of Dr.Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde” popularised by Victor Fleming’s film. 


I haven’t seen the “Hé Nguyét Co héa cdo” play for a long time. Will you 
tell me briefly the story told in it?” 
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T.V: “Here ts the story, in a nutshell. The fox-spirit, an immortal being, 
is one day overwhelmed by the desire to be a human, even if it means that 
she will live only a short life. The Queen of the Fairies, according to anoth- 
er version, the Buddhist deity Avalokitesvara (Quan Am), grants her wish on 
condition that she spends a thousand years in austere self-discipline in the 
solitude of a mountainside. 


Having passed that test, the fox-spirit assumes the form of a beautiful 
young woman with the name of Hé Nguyét Cé (Moon-in-the-Lake) and, in 
her stomach, the precious “Gemstone of Human Nature.” The young woman 
is also highly skilled in the martial arts. Her tutelary goddess predicts that 
she will marry a red-faced warrior. 


At the foot of a mountain, she meets a red-faced warrior named V6 Tam 
Tu and marries him in the belief that in this way, she is complying with her 
protectress’s prediction. Her husband is drawn into a fight with another war- 
rior, Dich Tat Giao, is beaten by him and flees. 


His wife intervenes and soundly beats Dich Tat Giao. She spares his life, 
however, on condition that he marries her. He is more handsome than her ex- 
spouse and has also a red face. It is he, she thinks, who should be her hus- 
band in the place of the other man. 


Dich Tat Giao is a wily man. He agrees to marry Hé Nguyét Co. At one 
point, he feigns a terrible pain in his belly and claims that he could be cured 
only with the help of the Gemstone of Human Nature. Hé Nguyét Co duti- 
fully disgorges the gemstone and gives it to him, whereupon she loses her 
human essence and resumes the physical form of a fox.” 


H.N: “The play ends with a magnificent dance based on the theme of this 
change of forms, if I remember correctly.” 

TV: “Yes. The heroine desperately struggles against the invasion of bestiali- 
ty, which causes her to grow a fur coat. In another version, she dances an erotic 
dance and in a voluptuous climax disgorges the gemstone that is immediately 
grabbed by her crafty partner. A remarkable scene, not to be easily forgotten.” 


November 1996 
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A produc of wet-rice allure 


In a light spring drizzle, the ochre dirt road meanders through the green 
chessboard of ricefields. Soon we come to Dao Thuc, a hamlet of two thou- 
sand souls 25 km from Ha N6i. In an open space in front of a pagoda a mot- 
ley crowd of spectators, sitting and standing, jostle each other on the grass 
embankments spreading on three sides of a rectangular pond. The fourth side 
is occupied by a thity dinh (pavilion on water), a wood-and-bamboo collapsi- 
ble structure comprising the puppeteers’ box and the stage where the puppets 
move over water. The puppeteers’ box has a painted canvas roof with curved 
tips. It measures about 36 square metres (6 x 6 metres) and rests on stakes 
driven into the bed of the pond. From there, the puppeteers, waist-deep in 
water and hidden behind a bamboo blind, manipulate their puppets through 
a system of levers, rods and hinges. The scene is the expanse of water in 
front of the puppeteers’ box, its surface constantly ripped by the wind and 
the puppets movements. The puppeteers’ box is separated from it by a bam- 
boo blind painted green. 


The show used to begin with the crackle of firecrackers, which immedi- 
ately created a festive atmosphere. However, since the Lunar New Year of 
1995, firecrackers have been banned on account of the serious accidents 
which could be caused by them. 


The show is heralded by a series of drum rolls and the playing of a band 
composed mostly of percussion instruments, which best accompany the 
movements and gestures of puppets. Amidst the sound of drums, rattles, buf- 
falo horns, bamboo castanets there appear as if by magic two rows of flags 
lining the stage on the right and left. 


The characters of the play enter and exit through the bamboo blind, 
gracefully gliding on the water. Two choirs, one male and one female, 
exchange questions and answers by way of a commentary. The leading role 
is played by a puppet named Téu, a sturdy country boy who presents the pro- 
gramme and his view of village affairs. A buffoon who criticises the other 
characters, laughs at them, gives them advice, makes people laugh. Full of 
optimism and common sense, he may shoot with impunity shafts of satire at 
members of the feudal hierarchy. 
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Many numbers cater to popular imagination: fairies dancing to the sound 
of flutes. dragons spitting flames, phoenixes lovingly gliding in pairs... 
However, scenes of daily life form the charming substance of this country 
performing art: buffalo fight, fishing (fish jumping out of nets and upsetting 
the little boat of the fisherman and his wife), a young woman taking a rest 
from her weaving-loom to suckle her baby and lull it to sleep singing a lull- 
aby, a fox climbing up a tree to catch a bird or stealing a duck from an old 
couple, a mandarin getting down from his palanquin and leaping on the back 
of a horse...The repertoire also includes scenes from chéo opera based on 
Viét Nam’s history or classical Chinese novels. 


It’s a real pleasure to enjoy a marionette show staged on a village pond 
in the midst of ricefields. A play seen in the limelights of a theatre in Paris, 
New York, Stockholm, or Tokyo would lose many of the features of a dra- 
matic genre born in the 12" century, in the Red River Delta. 


October 1995 


Paying tribute to the father 
of Vietnamese rem 





Last week, together with Florence Evin, correspondent of the French 
. paper Le Monde, I went to the ceremony consecrating the “definitive abode” 
of the father of Vietnamese circus, Ta Duy Hién. 


In Viét Nam, the remains of the deceased are exhumed after three years, 
to be re-interred in his definitive grave at a place selected with the help of a 
geomancer. The tomb can be built there and then, or years, even decades, 
later. This is the case with Ta Duy Hién, who died nearly thirty years ago. 
For him a magnificent tomb is built of imitation marble in his native village 
of Quang Minh, about twenty kilometres from Ha Noi. 


Present at the ceremony were not only his extended family but also the 
entire village. Eloquent manifestation of a certain return to the family and 
village community, a trend which has set in these last few years in reaction 
to the erosion of traditional values. Half a century of revolution, war, agri- 
cultural collectivisation, followed by disturbances created by the adoption of 
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the market economy, has undermined the economic and religious founda- 
tions of the patriarchal family. Even in remote villages the nuclear family has 
taken pride of place. In reaction against the social and moral crisis born of 
the growth of rugged individualism, many a parent thinks of reviving the 
spirit of the family or village group. 

Two hundred members of Ta Duy Hién’s family came to pay their trib- 
ute. The man had three wives. The third wife alone, who had flown north 
from H6 Chi Minh City, was surrounded by about forty descendants: sons, 
daughters, sons and daughters-in-law, and their children. It was a moving 
sight to watch young people in motorcyclist’s crash helmet, T-shirt and 
jeans, dutifully performing complicated traditional rituals. Villagers gave 
their hearty approval and support to the ceremony honouring a respected 
member of the commune. 


Under the French colonial regime, Ta Duy Hién like any Vietnamese who 
dared to take up a foreign challenge, was an object of national pride. This 
was the impression he made on me when I was at primary school. 


Ta Duy Hién (1888-1966) was born into a family of dentist’s assistants 
known for their professional skill. He did not adopt that career, however. A 
self-made man, he was the promoter of the troupe called Vietnamese Circus, 
which gave its first performances in 1922 at the marketplace of Leather Street 
in Ha N6i. To confront foreign competition he devised numbers with a distinct- 
ly Vietnamese stamp. By the late 1930’s he had assembled about forty artistes 
and tamed many wild beasts from Vietnamese forests: elephants, tigers, pan- 
thers...His troupe toured Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, Burma, Japan..., which 
was a true miracle at the time. Regrettably, his undertaking could not survive 
financial difficulties born of the economic crisis. 


May 1992 





Nguyén Xuan Khoat lives in a low-rent apartment house on Nguyén 
Cong Trt Street. As I stepped into his room, I was somewhat nonplussed to 
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see an altar honouring Buddha with bowls for incense sticks. I thought to 
myself: “Am I mistaken? If my memory is correct, Khoat was born a 
Catholic and his family lived on Missions Street near Ha N6i Cathedral. He 
joined the 1945 Revolution in its early days. Has he remained a Catholic or 
has he turned to Buddhism?” 


The octogenarian artist guessed my surprise. He pointed to his wife, her- 
self an octogenarian, who had just returned from market. 


“The altar to Buddha is hers. Ever since our marriage, she has remained 
a Buddhist, and I a Catholic. We respect each other’s faith. Personally, I 
think that Buddhism has its good side.” 


Khoat wears well his eighty years. Always lucid, he speaks in a gentle 
voice, with a sprinkling of witticism. His wife, a pioneer actress of modern 
drama, has devoted herself to her husband’s career, putting aside her own. As 
we talked, she would sometimes chip in to help Khoat recall a few details of 
past events. 


In Khoat’s view, Western music came to Viét Nam at first through the 
holding of Catholic festivities and masses, especially thanks to church 
choirs. He himself fell in love with music in the atmosphere of churches. He 
was in love both with Western music under the influence of his parents on 
the paternal side — his uncles were members of the Cathedral’s brass band — 
and with Vietnamese music, which was played by his maternal uncles on the 
violin and the four-stringed guitar. 


By the time he attended the “école primaire supérieure” (senior high 
school), he was already playing the mandolin and other instruments, like 
many of his comrades. He took private music lessons. 


“In summer”, he reminisced, “we went to catch cicadas from trees lining 
the Lake of the Restored Sword. In the afternoon, taking the Rue Paul Bert 
to return home, we would stop on the pavement across from the French Café 
“Coq d’ Or” to listen with ravishment to the “Concert apéritif” lasting from 
18 to 20 hours. The orchestra was made up of Westerners coming from 
France. I was particularly enamoured of the violists Tofanov, probably a 
White Russian.” 


Hitu Ngoc (H.N): “Did you undergo a somewhat regular formation?” 


Nguyén Xuan Khodt (N.X.K): “When I was 16 -17, I was admitted to the 
Conservatoire d’Extréme Orient (Far Eastern Conservatory) opened by the 
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French in 1927, roughly speaking of the same type as the Ecole supérieure 
des Beaux Arts de !’Indochine, but with a small number of candidates. My 
batch comprised a dozen students. The course lasted three years. The direc- 
tor was Mr.Poincignon. The school closed after three years because the eco- 
nomic crisis threatened. I studied the violin and the contrabass. 


When I was 19, my childhood dream came true. I played the contrabass 
at the Coq d’Or. Later, I earned my living playing in the night clubs of Kham 
Thién, the street of geishas.” 


H.N: “Kham Thién calls to mind the singers of ca tra, a specifically 
Vietnamese genre. This traditional vocal music deserves to be carefully 
researched and to be the object of contemporary poetry. The poet Thé Lit did 
something in that field. You are the only musician of Viét Nam to conduct a 
serious study of the genre.” 


N.X.K: “Even as a child, I was in love with d ddo (ca trit) singing. My 
father, a lawyer’s clerk by profession, belonged to the well-off petty bour- 
geoisie. He sometimes took me on a visit to the geishas. When I fell asleep, he 
would let me spend the night there, returning to pick me up in the morning. 


Mrs. Khoat chipped in: 


“When our boy was three. I gave my backing to my husband’s project of 
opening a geisha house so that he could study ca tri better. The furniture was 
to come from our home. My mother-in-law, who got an inkling that some- 
thing was going on, raised an outcry and the project came to a halt. She 
turned her anger on me and called me an idiot who didn’t know how to keep 
her husband away from temptations.” 


H.N: “Wasn’t your husband also a fan of chéo popular opera?” 


N.X.K: “Yes, a real fan. Toward 1937-1938, he invited the head of a chéo 
troupe and his son from the countryside. For a long period, we kept them at 
our home where they would sing the more popular tunes. We recorded five 
of them. My husband noted the music and I the lyrics.” 

H.N: “How wonderful! And you published them?” 

Khoat clicked his tongue. “They are lost. In 1947, I joined the maquis in 
Viét Bac, as a member of warrant-officer Lién’s brass band. The French 
dropped paratroopers on Bac Can, in the jungle. Fortunately, I managed to 
salvage a play “Luu Binh and Duong Lé.” It sings the praise of conjugal 
fidelity and loyal friendship. It was not particularly appreciated at the time 
of the resistance war, which required stauncher drama. So I put it in my 
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wooden box. Someone borrowed it from me, and forgot to return it.” 


I questioned him about the years before the Second World War, around 
1939 and 1940. 


H.N: “While the songs of the kind crooned by Tino Rossi were the rage, 
you rejoined the traditions of Vietnamese folksongs and treated topical ques- 
tions. What were your most successful pieces?” 


N.X.K: “Little Bom,” “The Elephant” and “The Egret Looking for Food at 
Night.” The first depicted our people’s destitution under the French-Japanese 
double yoke. For “The Elephant” I took my inspiration from “Le Carnaval des 
Animaux” (Animal Carnival) by Saint Saens. As for “The Egret...,” it was an 
allusion to the nightly arrests of young Vietnamese by Japanese soldiers. To tell 
the truth, my compositions dictated by the “return to the national source” had 
an effect on only a handful of perspicacious intellectuals.” 


H.N: “Without doubt, they were less popular than your songs on the 
Revolution and the Resistance.” 


N.X.K: “Yes, certainly. In 1945, I conducted tours with Tran Huyén 
Tran’s company of “spoken drama.” My song entitled “Hatred” saw the light 
of day under those circumstances.” 


Mrs. Khoat intervened: ‘That song which condemns the vandalism of colo- 
nial troops contributed to making the peace between two riverside villages, one 
Catholic, the other Buddhist, which were separated by repeated conflicts.” 


I asked Khoat a last question: “You are an expert in both Oriental and 
Western music. Have you a preference?” 


“A difficult question, that! In me, they are complementary, Vietnamese 
music is the flesh and blood of my parents and my forefathers. But Western 
music charms me because of its systematic character, it almost has scientific 
precision. The architecture of Western music is vertical. It is a monumental 
cathedral, built with increasingly larger stones put on top of each other. 
Sounds are arranged according to clearly defined rules. Vietnamese music, 
like Vietnamese architecture, is a rather open, not closed, system. It devel- 
ops horizontally, with pillars taking the place of walls, the whole structure 
fading into nature.” 


September 1997 
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Pre-wer romantic mune chplinrer 
mood of On OM 





The term “pre-war” is generally taken to mean the period which immedi- 
ately preceded either of the two World Wars. In Viét Nam, the word tién 
chién (pre-war) — which is not yet accepted by purists — evokes a rather 
ambiguous space of time which preceded the first war of resistance (1945- 
1954) marked by Dién Bién Phd victory and even including the August 
Revolution in 1945. So much that tién chién generally evokes the pre-revo- 
lutionary period. 


In the domain of letters and arts this connotation is to be underlined 
because the August Revolution 1945 in fact constitutes an ideological and 
sentimental delineation between two epochs. To illustrate my views I would 
like to take as an example romantic music, and particularly romantic songs. 


The New Music (Tan Nhac) or Renovated Music (Nhac cdi litong) move- 
ment began around 1936 and lasted until the beginning of the 1945 
Revolution. In the political and social context of Viét Nam at that time, many 
intellectuals and a large portion of the educated urban petty bourgeoisie, 
notably the youth, refused to reconcile themselves to colonial servitude and 
the yoke of Confucianist traditional morality. They thirsted for freedom for 
their motherland and themselves. Politically, except for those involved in 
diverse revolutionary groups and associations — the Viét Minh for instance — 
the majority of them opted for social struggle (for example, the first cam- 
paign against illiteracy) and adopted a rather discreet patriotism filled with 
epic memories related to the past fight against the Chinese aggressor. 


The scout association founded by Hoang Dao Thily responded these aspi- 
rations of the youth by providing them with an ideal vague enough to border 
on non — committal (love for the country, for nature, for humanity, service to 
society, exhortation to discipline, courage and do-it-yourself) and some prac- 
tical action which did not worry the colonial authorities. 


1. In particular of HA Néi, Hai Phéng and Nam Dinh such as Nguyén Xuan Khodat, 
Lé Thuong, Lé Yén, Dzoin Mdn, Tham Oanh, Duong Thiéu Tuéc, Dang Thé Phong, 
Van Cao, Hoang Quy and Hoang Pht (To Va). 
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Besides, individualism — which had long been contained by the strict 
communal ideal — woke up upon contact with French, i.e. Western, culture. 
On the family plane, the young demanded free love which would lead to 
marriage of mutual consent and an end to marriages decided by the parents. 
The New Poetry (Tho Moi) movement of the thirties exalted this new thrill. 


This thirst for freedom for the nation and the individual crystallized in a 
romanticism which finds among others a means of expression in the New 
Music mentioned above. This movement was created in the wake of the style 
of French songs represented by Maurice Chevalier, Joséphine Baker, Tino 
Rossi and Rina Ketty, which were introduced into Viét Nam through films 
and records. People began to write Vietnamese lyrics for foreign tunes. 


This cacophonic blending antagonized delicate ears. By the middle of the 
thirties, a number of self-taught musicians! were composing tunes for songs 
in Vietnamese. Thus, modern Vietnamese music was launched. 


Some researchers divide the New (or Renovated) music into four tenden- 
cies: the romantic, historical (fight against the Chinese invaders), youth and 
revolutionary action. In my view, a romanticism lightly tinted with Byronism 
characterizes all these currents even during the first years of the first war of 
resistance. The same composer wrote patriotic songs calling for self-sacrifice 
and passionate romances as well. 


From the fifties up to the end of the American war (1975), with the whole 
country locked in a fight for survival, all the languorous songs which exult- 
ed love for the sake of love, melancholy and despair were no longer includ- 
ed in public recitals (including radio and television recitals). 


On 8 October 1997 a musical retrospective sponsored by T6 Vi, a 
remaining member of the period’s Déng Vong (Echo) group,” allowed an 
enthusiastic public composed of septuagenarians and all young students to 
hear two kinds of the romanticism of the tién chién (pre-war) period. 


Individualistic romanticism finds its expression in such songs as “The 
neighbour” by Hoang Quy. In that piece, a long absent man comes home just 
at the moment his loved one is marrying another man. “Autumn Evening” by 
T6 Vii inspires nostalgia for one’s native village and sweetheart. 


2. Composed of Hoang Quy (the founder, who died in 1945 when only 26 years old), 
his brother T6 Vii (Hoang Phii), Van Cao (author of the national anthem), and Pham 
Ngit (Hai Phong). 
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Hoang Quy’s patriotic and even revolutionary romanticism still thrills 
listeners in songs like “Death volunteers,” which was sung by many libera- 
tion fighters before mounting an assault. His songs evoking the exploits of 
our ancestors in the fight against the invaders, including “on Bach Dang 
River” or “Rivers and mountains of Lam Son,” create similar emotions. 


Ll January 1998 





I met the renowned silver chaser Nguyén Dttc Chinh at No.35C Mai 
Huong Lane, a small house which also serves as a workshop. At 70, with an 
emaciated face, a thoughtful air and a serious voice, he gives the impression 
of a Confucian scholar of the old school rather than a craftsman. In fact, he 
can trace the ideograms and remember the work of the Master for he was 
born in the village of Dai Bai (district of Gia Binh in the former province of 
Bac Ninh) which is famous for its laureates of the old triennial competitions 
as for its copper craftsmen. In his youth, he received a solid traditional edu- 
cation under his grandfather and several licentiates of the old school. 


During the first Indo-China war, he fled from his village when it was 
occupied by French troops and wandered from place to place until he even- 
tually settled in Ha N6i. He had learned the trade of a silver chaser from a 
fellow-villager and practised it with love and devotion. 


Dai Bai, located about 50 kilometres north of Ha Néi, has tradition of 
copper work of five centuries standing. The patron saint of the trade was a 
man named Nguyén Cong Truyén who was elevated after his death to the 
dignity of the tutelary spirit of the community. From generation to genera- 
tion, its craftsmen have been turning out articles of everyday use (pots, 
trays...) together with cult objects (gongs, incense-burners...) and various 
curios. Over the last century, the village has been practising another trade: 
chasing silver, and especially assembling decorative objects made of three 
metals (tam khi): bronze, copper and silver. 


Neguyén Ditc Chinh is a past master in silver chasing. His motto, written 
in ideograms, reads: “A trade is learned through unfailing assiduity.” With 
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pleasure and admiration I followed his fine chisel, which under the strokes 
of his small hammer caused leaves of plum trees or chrysathemums, faces of 
fairies or immortals to appear on thin sheets of silver. Each of his products 
is a work of love. The wife of a Thai vice-premier bought from him a silver 
box weighing one kilogram decorated with the classical motif of the “twen- 
ty-eight stars.” A Japanese customer acquired an hexagonal jewel box, each 
side of which was decorated with a chased episode of Nguyén Du’s novel in 
verse Kiéu (18th century). In 1989, he was awarded the title of nghé nhdn for 
his series of silver decanters engraved with dragon figures. 


But his golden hands have not brought him the wealth one associates with 
his work. He does not sell his products directly to customers for he owns no 
shop. He earns his livelihood by the sweat of his brow. For a jewel box hand- 
ed to a merchant he receives US$20, after a week’s work. All members of his 
family practise the trade in order to make a living. But Nguyén Dinh Chinh 
has no complaints about his lifestyle. He lives as a philosopher and an artist, 
finding pleasure in doing fine work, training disciples, tracing ideograms 
and composing poems. 


While Chinh represents the tradition of the scholar-artisan of the past, his 
fellow-villager, Nguyén Viét Lam, is by contrast a businessman-craftsman of 
the present generation. I paid him a visit at his gift shop at No. 102 Minh Khai 
Street in Ha N6i, and was promptly handed a business card on my first meet- 
ing which read: 


Neuyén Viét Lam 
President of the Jewellers’ Association of Hai Ba Trung ward 


Specialist: creation of jewellery models, reconstruction of cultural 
antiques, inlaying three-metal joints, copper work, steel engraving. 


It can be seen that, while Chinh sticks to tradition, Lam swims with the 
tide, especially since the adoption of the market economy in Viét Nam. This 
does not mean that Lam has repudiated the tradition of Dai Bai, his village. 
His father, Nguyén Viét Phap, who recently died at the age of 85, was a past 
master in copper work. He left his son a precious legacy. Lam continues to 
turn out ancient-style articles, especially copper plaques engraved with old 
poems. But he has specialised at the Higher School of Industrial Arts, stud- 
ied for a year in a jewellers’ school in Hungary, and worked for a long peri- 
od in a government department overseeing handicrafts. In cooperation with 
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lacquer specialists he has produced copper panels on a background of lac- 
quered wood depicting scenes of village life and historical sites. 


Handicrafts are preserved but they must evolve. 
July 1996 





About an article written 10 years age 


Newly discovered documents have revived interest in Nam Son, pioneer 
of modern Vietnamese painting and co-founder with Victor Tardieu of the 
Indochina Fine Arts College in 1925. 


During a recent visit to his son An Kiéu, who has transformed a room of 
his ancient house into a memorial and museum, I accidentally came across 
an interview Nam Son had given to Hoang Tich Chu, editor of the review 
Déng Tay (9 January 1930). 


The article still retains all its topical character, in view of the current state 
of our handicrafts. In spite of laudable improvement, artists still need to 
make much greater efforts to head off international competition. Nam Son’s 
remarks on the cacophonous architecture and furnishing of houses reflects 
the same mindset of the nouveau riche in the towns and countryside alike at 
present. Here is the translation of the main parts of the interview: 


Nam Son: A few years after its creation, the College was able to gather a 
quantity of valuable documents and its students have made progress beyond 
our hopes. 


Hoang Tich Chu: But today some of them are raising concerns. What will 
you do to provide jobs for them? Some people even say that the Vietnamese 
should not learn arts yet for lack of outlets. 


Nam Son: Those are people who don’t know anything about art and don’t 
see the practical side of art. May be they would like our people to spend their 
time reciting poems of Li Tai Pe or Tu Fu. 


Art is of great help to craftsmanship, because to design a house, manu- 
facture objects, shape up a statue, or engrave a xylographic sheet, one must 
resort to art. Without art, craftsmanship cannot thrive. 
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Take for instance the pottery of Bat Trang Village or Thanh Tri District. 
Why do people like Japanese and Chinese porcelain better? Because the 
Chinese bowls and saucers have finely drawn motifs, and the Japanese 
teapots and cups have beautiful shapes. Our products are indeed inferior in 
many respects. Their enamel is ordinary. Finally, we replace hand-made 
designs with Japanese copies. It’s the end of art. 


Our lacquer has been confined to tables, chairs, horizontal panels and 
parallel scrolls for decades while the Japanese, Chinese and Europeans have 
made curios, boxes, windscreens, sculptured mural panels and beautiful 
objects of diverse forms and rich colours. 


Our embroidery is also declining year after year. This decline is obvious: 
ill matched colours, poorly drawn motifs. This is a period of confusion 
where the old and the new, East and West, are mixed up. At this rate, 
embroidery will die. 


Our wooden furniture also suffers from East-West discordance and hor- 
rible craftsmanship. I have seen quite ridiculous furniture in some families: 
wardrobes mingling Henri IV and Louis XV styles, and backs of armchairs 
patterned in the Empire style. They are placed around a table in turn-of-the- 
century style. A few paces from there stands a wooden windscreen sculp- 
tured with the word Tho (Longevity), decorative bats and the five coins. 


Some people think that our mother-of-pearl inlaying has made progress 
since it tries to embellish details. They don’t know this process belongs more 
to photographic copying than art. 


I can still show you a jumble of silly things, notably in the models of 
houses, in both town and countryside. They are claimed to be modern con- 
structions, probably so called for their ridiculousness: Greco-Roman 
columns surmounted with unicorns, masonry faces decorated with Chinese 
ideograms encircled with a pearl collar, a few bats or a floral garland or lau- 
rel branch in Western style. 


Funnier still are the renovations to temples and pagodas. They are done 
hastily. The old pieces are modernised by replacing ancient gilded doors 
with Venetian shutters or glass windows embellished with industrial paint- 
ings, while the ancient tiles called /d nem are replaced by multicoloured 
floor tiles. 


Gone are the Asian building materials. People have altered the traditional 
buildings as in Marseilles, the old tile has been taken off and replaced with 
modern tile as in factories. Oh, what an aesthetic sense! 
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We have been loudly calling for renovation of our craftsmanship and 
our industry. But without the intervention of art. the crafts cannot be 
refined, the products cannot be sold due to their uncompetitiveness on the 
international market. 


We have plenty of natural resources and our labour force is cheap, but 
without know-how riches have escaped us and will continue to escape us. 


Thus, the knotted-stitch carpet which saw the light in China thousands of 
years ago was introduced into our country only recently. This source of 
wealth is now in the hands of a Western textile company which has reaped 
its first fruits by restoring the old designs and employing Chinese and 
Vietnamese workers. , 


Likewise, our traditional textiles, in cotton or silk, our traditional bro- 
cade, do not look as good as Western products and do not sell as well as our 
artisans expected. 


Nam Son added in conclusion: 


Our College does not specialise only in design, painting and busts. Each 
day we draw models for craftsmen and industry, make embroideries, lace, 
sculpt wood, paint traditional lacquer, and make furniture, curios, xylo- 
graphic sheets, advertisement drawings, book illustrations, textiles, ceram- 
ics, and architecture. Our artists, catering for the artisans and workers, will 
not go jobless. 


12 May 2002 





Un distr de beauté 


Back in Viét Nam last spring, Lé Thanh Khoi gave me a beautiful gift — 
a copy of his new book which has been published recently in Europe. Un 
désir de beauté, is a big-format art book illustrated with over two hundred 
photos of the author, which occupy as much room as the text itself. 


More than half a century ago when I attended Trudng Budi, or the Lycée 
du Protectorat, I knew Lé Thanh Khéi by name. He was a student at the 
Lycée Albert Sarraut, the author of a collection of poems in French, Offrande 
aux tubéreuses. He later settled in France with his family as his father, Lé 
Thahh Y, was a professor of Vietnamese at Albert Sarraut. 
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Khéi became an internationally respected researcher, specialist of com- 
parative education and of education-development, and has been a guest Jec- 
turer in various countries. He has gone on lecturing missions to forty-one 
countries and has written some twenty works. He has greatly contributed to 
the diffusion of Vietnamese literature through the French language. 


Un désir de beauté means to explore the essence of beauty, and deter- 
mine its essential criteria. What a daunting challenge! I think of all that has 
been written on the beautiful, beauty and art, in the West and the East, since 
the invention of writing. And in France since the publication of Malraux’s 
works on art. 


Lé Thanh Kh6i starts from a definition of the beautiful by Kant: “Schon 
ist, das was ohne Begriff allgemein gefallt — all is beautiful that please uni- 
versally and without concept.” Lalande furnishes us with a more explicit 
translation: “Est beau, ce qui, sans concept, est l’objet d’une satisfaction 
de l’esprit.” 

Lé Thanh Khdi marvels: “Since beauty is without concept, is it simply 
subjective? Are there some common bases for appreciating beauty in spite of 
the diversity of cultures, conceptions and attitudes?” Through the compara- 
tive history of cultures, he believes there is. 


His approach is quite the inverse of Hegel and the philosophers of ancient 
Greece. He begins not from the metaphysical idea of the beautiful, to 
bestow criteria on it, but from works of all cultures — Africa, the Indies, Asia, 
and the West. 


While Hegel excludes natural and eurocentric beauty, and considers 
other civilisations to be inferior, Lé Thanh Khéi proclaims the existence of 
beauty in art and in nature, and the equality of beauty of all cultures. “Beauty 
resides in humble objects of daily life (as shown in the choice of photos for 
his book), in bodily adornments, in the primitive paintings which women in 
Africa and Asia draw on walls, the earth, sand, in those things of nature that 
the human hand has refashioned or not in an attempt to find there a reso- 
nance: a twig, a creeper, a rock, a pebble.” 


At the end of his aesthetic pilgrimage, Lé Thanh Khéi has found four uni- 
versal criteria of beauty; three rationales (purity of the lines, harmony of 
colours, movement and rhythm) and an irrational (feeling of the invisible). 
“To that extent, the subjective meets the objective, which reflects on a high- 
er level the dialectic of the universal and the particular.” 
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Of the five chapters of the book, the last, “The face of the invisible” is the 
most original and. no doubt, the most captivating. In this chapter, the author 
analyses the look and the silence, the pulsions of life and death, as well as 
the mystic eroticism, the ephemerous and the eternal. 


As in other chapters, his erudition flows on its own, he gives to the initi- 
ated and non-initialed alike scholarly, but clear and precise, dissertations of 
arduous subjects such as the significance of the masks, the initiation rites, 
the perception of death among different peoples, Buddhism and its different 
forms, the conceptions of death, the Aztec beliefs, the integration of man 
with the universe, Indian culture, landscape painting in oriental Asia, and the 
contact with the West... 


Lé Thanh Kh6i ends his book by citing a Vietnamese poem written in the 
11'" century, composed by the dying bonze Man Gidc: 


Spring passes, flowers fall, 

Spring comes back, flowers blossom. 

Things of the world pass before my sight, 

Old age comes already on my hair. 

Don't say comes already on my hair, 

Don't say that all flowers wither with spring, 
Last night a twig of plum blossomed in the yard. 


And last the author is bound to conclude: “Life does not last, beauty does 
not last. (But) at least they have illuminated a few instants of our passage on 
this earth.” 


Though living under the western sky, he remains profoundly Asian and 
Vietnamese. With this in mind, he has decided to donate his rich collection 
of art from all over the world to the city of Ha Néi. 


16 September 2001 





Building the tlocks 


In September 1998, I took part, in Sweden, in a seminar on the urban cul- 
tural heritage: The City — Local Tradition and Global Destiny. The Royal 
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Palace in Luang Prabang. the San Francisco Convent, some monuments in East 
Africa, were projects under restoration or conservation — and under discussion. 


There was a time when the former colonised countries, in their grim 
determination to affirm their newly regained independence, refused to inte- 
grate into their cultural patrimony any architectural works under the aegis of 
the colonial authorities. Now that de-colonisation has become a world-wide 
reality, they have seen. more sober-mindedly and more scientifically, the 
intertwining of two phenomena of extreme complexity: colonisation and 
acculturation between East and West. 


Of the French colonial architecture in Viet Nam, Arnault Le Bursq, 
author of the book Viét Nam Through the Colonial Architecture said: 


‘The idea of patrimony applied to the colonial architecture cannot 
always stand to reason. In fact, this notion often confounds the ownership of 
a material property with the recognition of a spiritual link that binds it to 
those which have existed earlier. 


In any case, the independence of Viét Nam has brought about the appro- 
priation of the equipment of the coloniser by the former colonised. Besides 
the usefulness of the buildings, there is a kind of paradox for this country in 
integrating in its national patrimony the heritage of the old ruling power. 
Yet, the attachment of the Vietnamese to historical monuments, including 
buildings of French origin, has become more and more obvious. We must 
without doubt see in it the symptom of a change of mentality, the break with 
the revolutionary interpretation of history. The younger generation is trying 
to look upon their past in all its complexity to build an historical identity 
which accepts conflicts. It is at such a cost that the achievements of the colo- 
nial epoch could be recognised and safeguarded.” 


Arnault La Brusq and Leonard de Selva offer to readers a travel through 
the colonial architecture from South to North, from Sai Gon to Ha N6i, pass- 
ing through Da Lat, Nha Trang and Tourane, now Da Nang. 

Their book, richly illustrated, is a work of sympathy: as Westerners redis- 
cover this country shaken by years of war. 

With how much love Le Brusq depicts Ha Noi: 

“Its centre gives the aspect of a composite decor where the rectilinear 
perspectives of the tree-lined avenues bordered with European villas lead to 
circular promenades around the lakes, where the picturesque ancient 
Aslatic quarter stands side by side the classical austerity of ancient palaces 
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of the Colonial administration; where pagodas stand among official build- 
ings constructed after the models of “friendly” countries. 


These contrasts, the modest height of the buildings, the omnipresence of 
water and vegetation, all contribute to the charm of the town, a restrained 
charm as if the ambience of life has been little by little impregnated with the 
stand-offishness which characterises its inhabitants.” 


Using the same touches of sensibility, the author depicts other urban cen- 
tres in their full diversity: manor houses of governors, mayoralties, court 
houses, parks, schools, lyceums and universities, hospitals, police headquar- 
ters, churches, department stores, markets, post offices, bridges, theatre, vil- 
las and private houses. 


The buildings reflect the major architectural tendencies of the epoch in 
France and in the world. One might even say that some of them had been 
transplanted from a metropolitan town district. Other spots are undeniable 
colonial style. Still others such as those conceived by Hebrard, try to bring 
forth the essence of local cultures while expressing the technical mastery of 
a specific environment. 


The lyricism of le Brusq does not prevent him from presenting architec- 
ture in his quality as an art historian. On the other hand, the photographs by 
Selva alternate with the reproductions of documents from the Overseas 
France Archives, the Archives des Missions Etrangéres and also national 
archives of Viét Nam. 


The architectural contributions of the colonial period will without doubt 
help to fashion up the face of Vietnamese cities ~ as we see them today. 


May 2000 
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The mother and the nate 


On a rainy Sunday while rummaging through an old archive, I came 
across an article published in the Yale Weekly Bulletin. It presented a 
hypothesis made by Huynh Sanh Thong on the origin of languages. Thong 
himself had given me this paper several years earlier when I bade him 
farewell at New Haven before leaving for the Far West. 


Théng made his reputation as an erudite scholar in the United States for 
keeping Viét Nam’s poetic tradition alive. For his contribution he was 
awarded the Mac Arthur Foundation Fellowship. The verses of our national 
masterpiece Kiéu cited by Bill Clinton at Ha Ndi University were borrowed 
from Théng’s own translation. 


In his translations from Vietnamese into English, Thong remarks that 
many words of the two languages have common characteristics. He discov- 
ered numerous linguistic similarities in the exploration of other languages, 
myths and cultures. 


His studies brought him to consider a hypothesis on the common origin 
of all human languages. Human languages may not have their origin, as 
many linguists think, from the need primitive men had of communicating 
while hunting. Thong agrees with the anthropologist couple Doris and 
A.D.Jones, who in the 1970s claimed that language was the fruit of “mother- 
child” relations. He demonstrates his thesis on the basis of used words. 


Around 150,000 years ago, our ancestors in the African jungle created 
new words by associating simple sounds. The first word of all languages is 
believed to be ma, a fundamental sound murmured by children asking for 
breast feeding. This is the simplest sound for all one has to do is open up 
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ones lips slightly. The sounds ma and na, designating the mother, have 
begotten all other vocables. 


To beef up his argumentation, Thong compiled a list of more than 500 
words from six languages. In the Vietnamese language for instance all the 
terms referring to the most visible parts of the face are close to the sound ma: 
mat (face), mdt (eye), md (cheek), mdi (lip). Some words come close togeth- 
er both by meaning and sound: woman, womb, worm.... 


At the dawn of mankind, man was dominated by an idee-force, the moth- 
er, and was obsessed by a magical image, the snake. This idea and this image 
lie at the origin of language. The mother imposed herself through her power 
of procreation. The movement of the snake’s tongue and the hissing seemed 
to transmit a sacred message. In all mythologies, mother and snake are 
bound, snake-goddesses invent music and dancing. Many languages reflect 
the mother-snake connection. In Sanskrit, nagar means mother and naga 
means snake. 


The primitive man observed the snake, imitated his movements and hissing 
not only to create dancing and music but also to communicate abstract ideas. 
In the jungle, the snake was a constant threat to man, the latter being the most 
vulnerable of animals. The image of the snake compelled man to develop lan- 
guage, first to give the snake a name, then to express more complicated con- 
cepts such as “long” and “slippery.” This correlation can be verified from a 
phonetic perspective in many modern languages. Thus, in German, Schlange 
means snake, /ang means long and schlank means svelte; even in English, the 
word slang originally designated the secret language of snakes. 


Some 5,000 years ago, according to Thong, language became more arbi- 
trary when men grew aware that women mastered language and culture. 
Suddenly, the snake, which had for so long symbolised the creative power of 
women was banned and replaced by the cruel dragon which had to be killed. 
The snake was identified with evil, cultures, myths and religions would 
thereafter be dominated by man. 


Though Théng admits he cannot scientifically demonstrate his thesis, he 
believes his study may help other researchers explore the similarities of lan- 
guages from other directions, starting from the mother and the snake. He 
cites Mother Nature as another significant example. This expression is the 
combination of the sounds ma and na, manna (food of heaven) or in its Celtic 
form the combination of mathar (mother) and nathar (snake). 


December 2002 
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My young American friend Dan has been studying Vietnamese in Ha N6i 
for a month now. Once he complained to me: “That’s funny! I am not aller- 
gic to your nwéc mdm fish brine and even to your mdm tom shrimp paste, but 
the six tones of your language make me feel very uncomfortable. When I go 
to the market, the distinction in pronunciation between dita (melon), dita 
(coconut), and dita (pipeapple) truly confuses me.” 

To try to boost his morale I showed him this passage from a letter written 
by Lé Héng Lan, a Vietnamese girl studying English in Canada: 

“T have an allergy to English articles...Despite the fact that in English we 
don’t have to care about the “‘sex” of a noun, we do have to deal with some- 
thing which is, in my opinion, far more abstract: “definiteness.” 

Look, in French, when I learned “la table,” I knew for sure it would never 
be “le table.” But for the same “table” you are told to put an “a” before it 
when you first mention it because it is indefinite... 

It took me several months to acquire the habit of putting the proper article 
before a noun, and then IJ thought I could have a rest. 

Not yet. For some nouns (called uncountable) I had to remember that I 
could see the article “the” only when referring to specific cases: “The milk I 
have in the fridge is not fresh.” When referring to a general case, I could not 
put any article at all. 

But I really came down with a bad case of allergy when I learned the arti- 
cles that go with geographic locations.” 

French, the language of the country of Descartes, is not lacking in gram- 
matical illogicalnesses. We are taught for example that for nouns, s is the 
mark of the plural and e that of the feminine gender. Why then is fois writ- 
ten with an s, la foi written without an e, and /e foie with an e? And who is 
going to tell me why chaise is feminine and fauteui! masculine? 

I am not going to blame the Germans for their lack of grammatic logic, 
because they are more or less metaphysicians. Nonetheless, how can anyone 
drive home to me that all maidens are a-sexual (das Frauelein), or that 
trousers (a man’s garment) is feminine (die Hose). 

The six tones of the Vietnamese language are no less illogical, I admit. 
But at least they have the excuse of bringing some musicality to words. 


April 1995 
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Mother tongue 


I had a pleasant surprise the other day when, on a visit to my second son, I 
heard my two-year-old granddaughter, Héng Nhung recite in one breath the 
six opening lines of Kiéu, the immortal work of 18th century Poet Nguyén Du. 


I was surprised because I would never expect such a “cultural event” in 
the home of my second son. A young man, 30 of age, with some previous 
training in Britain and France and, at present, a job at Ha Ndi office of an 
international organisation, my son is not a one for poetry, let alone classics. 
As for his wife, a medical doctor, her only passion is medicine and the 
French language. I have never seen her with a Vietnamese book in her hands. 


I wondered why the parents had gone out of their way to teach their daugh- 
ter, who was still learning to talk, lines of a philosophical vein such as these: 


“It has always been in this world of mortals 
That the talented are destined to doom.” 


Of course, my granddaughter could not understand what all this was 
about. It must be the sound of the melodious words that had enabled her to 
learn them by heart. 


So I suppose it is the familiar ring of the mother tongue that still attunes 
the hearts of young people today to classic works despite the global trend 
towards “internationalisation” at the threshold of the 21st century. 


My children born in wartime, were lulled to sleep every night by my 
wife, who would read them long excerpts from Kiéu or children’s verses, as 
her own mother and many other women had done in their times. 

H6 Chi Minh, to entertain his body-guard during their long treks in the 
jungle during the first Indochina War would teach them excerpts from works 
by Madame Doan Thi Diém, another 18th century literary figure. 


I don’t know if, for similar purposes, people in the West will recite 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets, Hugo’s Oceano Nox or Heine’s Deutschland-Ein 
Wintermaerchen. 


In Viét Nam poetry has always had a niche in every heart and home. 
May 1992 
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In the 1960s, the French Academy was enraged at the emergence of 
“franglais” - spoken French that borrowed from English slang - and feared it 
would tarnish the future of the French language. 


However, this same kind of linguistic cocktail had appeared in Viét Nam 
at the height of French colonisation, during the 1920s and 1930s. Although 
95 percent of the population was illiterate, the little school children were 
taught French from the age of six or seven. 


The everyday language of people of urbanites would be sprinkled with 
French words, and people would often use French to address their letters. 


For example, people would write Monsieur (Madame) Ba, 69 Rue du 
Chanvre, instead of Ong (Ba) Ba, 69 pho’ Hang Gai on their envelopes, and 
date the letters in French. 


Among better-educated families, it was common practice to mingle 
French and Vietnamese in ordinary conversations. 


For instance, the master of the house was once dining with his family on 
a camp bed when a friend arrived unannounced. The master excused him by 
saying: “Moi impoli manger com, toi cit tt nhién,” or “Me impolite eat rice, 
make yourself at home.” 


In some snobby families, people only ever spoke French or annamitofran- 
cais among themselves. 


Reacting to this mania, students at the Ha Noi Lycée du Protectorat 
formed groups that vowed to only ever speak Vietnamese. 


Many intellectuals, conscious that a nation can only survive by preserv- 
ing its language, made huge efforts to fight against illiteracy through the use 
of the Romanised national script, the popularisation of the literary heritage 
and the development of journalism and literature in Vietnamese among 
themselves. 


In the 1920s, as French became more popular among city-dwellers, peo- 
ple amused themselves by writing Vietnamese poems that were sprinkled 
with French words. 


Here is a typical example of one of these love poems: 
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Moi é€crire tinh thie une lettre 
Giti cho nang dé xep-ti-cat 
J'espére elle sttc kho€ ca va 
Chic elle mot sut thuc la content 
Amour nhé' cé le vent 

La lune soi té néi long cho moi 
Quy nwong di chang savoir 
Ciing xin thuong ké zana di tinh 


In English, this would roughly translate as: 
I am writing a letter of love 
To vou, having passed your primary school certificate 
I'm hoping you are in good health 
Wishing you happy in every way 
Love, thanks to the wind 
The moon illuminates my heart 
Young lady, though you know nothing 
Please still pity the one who has love. 


Viét Nam’s last mandarin examinations were held by the colonial admin- 
istration in 1918, after it had created a Franco-indigenous education system. 


Tu Xuong, an old-school graduate and satirical poet, complained that 
“The ideograms of Confucius are not worth a sapeke!” referring to the coin 
of the lowest value. 


Intellectuals of his generation boycotted teachings in French or roman- 
ized Vietnamese, to resist these cultural trends. 


One old scholar of the time wrote a patriotic poem that mingled 
Vietnamese with Sino-Vietnamese and French words, titled “Nostalgie de la 
vieille Cité du Dragon Thang Long.” 

Thang Long antique v6n do tén 
Cit muc ému voi nuéc non 

Le lac vé tinh trong suét day 
Fleuve hitu han do nhit son 


Boudda Trdn Vii, déng khon chdy 
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Le tertre Khué Van dé chita mon 
Hoi thi soleil da khudt béng 
Soudain thén thitc dé quyén hén 


In other words: 
Thdng Long, ancient, still stands 
I watch, with emotion, the mountains and rivers 
The lake, indifferent, is so clear you can see the bottom 
The river, hateful, is red like vermillion 
The Trén Vii Buddha, bronze, does not melt 
The stone at Khué Van has not eroded 
Turning one’s head, the sun is setting 
Suddenly sobbing, the soul of the oriole. 


13 April 2003 


The “Western” Language and the 
Vietnamere language (A comueniation 


with Linguist Hoong Tus) 


Hitu Ngoc (H.N): “Do you remember, Tué, the time more than half a cen- 
tury ago, when our generation was going to the “Franco-indigenous” school 
set up by the colonial administration: how our fellow students would jeer at 
those who tried to ape a French accent or write in a Frenchified Vietnamese? 
Thus, from the depth of the national consciousness a defensive reaction rose 
against the linguistic colonization. Yet, our fathers and grandfathers, and 
even our own generation, get the cream of the “Western language,” it’s often 
unconsciously. If I am not mistaken, you mentioned in the course of a study 
trip in France that paradoxical phenomenon?” 


Hoang Tué (H.T): “Yes, you are right. In 1984, I attended a socio-linguis- 
tic conference held in Rouen to speak on socio-linguistic evolution in Viét 
Nam. I presented the problem of bilingualism and on a larger scale, that of 
the coexistence of several languages in the same community. Diglossy is a 
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situation of billinguism in a community where one of two languages has an 
inferior socio-political status. Such was the case with French and Vietnamese 
within the frontiers of former French Indochina. French enjoyed a clear 
superiority because on the political level, it was the language of those who 
ruled. Besides, in the course of exchanges, it proved to be richer, more devel- 
oped in more than one field.” 


H.N: “Your remark is to the point and quite objective, marred by no anti- 
colonial and chauvinistic prejudice. In the linguistic conflict, the national 
interest compels us to preserve the purity of the mother tongue, but we 
should incorporate the contributions of another language, in whatever field 
the latter is more developed. The contradictory dynamic “repulsion-attrac- 
tion” operated in a spontaneous and unconscious way, now in a voluntary and 
conscious way. Many cultures have been through this.” 


H.T: “The Vietnamese people have at least two experiences, with classi- 
cal Han Chinese and with French. Let us point out two periods of our history 
to illustrate that idea: the 15"* and the 20" centuries, together with two rep- 
resentative figures: Nguyén Trai and H6é Chi Minh. The great patriot Nguyén 
Trai chose to express himself in the national language in his collection of 
poems Quéc Am Thi Tap (Poems in the National Language). This is his 
“resistance to the Chinese invader” side. On the other hand. he composed 
poems in Han Chinese. That is his assimilation side. In the 15th century, lit- 
erature in the national language had not reached the degree of perfection 
attained by Chinese letters — that perfection having been achieved as early as 
the time of Confucius (5'* century B.C).” 


H.N: “In the case of H6é Chi Minh, you talked at a national symposium 
held on the occasion of the centenary of his birth?” 


H.T: “Yes, I analysed the “Declaration of Independence of Viét Nam,” 
which he wrote right after the Revolution of August 1945. In the field of 
Vietnamese prose writing, that text brought a new style to political literature. 
Vietnamese prose took a long time to take shape because of the long reign of 
poetry. However, it put on seven-league boots in the 1920s-1930s. First came 
literary prose, in the pre-revolutionary then in the revolutionary years, scien- 
tific prose and political prose, especially in the progressive press. In the 
course of that evolution, the Vietnamese language underwent no radical 
mutations in its grammatical organisation, but showed visible change in rhet- 
oric and mostly in the appearance of literary genres borrowed from the West, 
e.g. journalism. The old periodic style (e.g. in the novel), based on paral- 
lelism, was slowly replaced by prose written in the French way, clear and 
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precise. The logic of the sentence gained ground on the emphasis on deco- 
rum, i.e. the attention to rhythm and sonority. H6 Chi Minh, who had been 
in exile for decades, succeeded in suiting his style to modern prose in the 
country. His speech and writing did not appear to be unwonted, as happened 
with some political figures who had lived for long in foreign lands. The 
cause lay in the fact that HO Chi Minh, plunged in the depths of the 
Vietnamese soul, was bound to his people’s socio-linguistic psychology. The 
style of the “Declaration of Independence” showed that he remained master 
of the language in all fields.” 


H.N: “H6 Chi Minh was an author expressing himself in several lan- 
guages. He composed verses in Vietnamese and in Han, wrote prose in 
Vietnamese and in French. In the confrontation between Vietnamese and 
Han, let us also pay tribute to such bilingual authors as Nguyén Trai, Nguyén 
Du and Doan Thi Diém, who knew how to “defend and illustrate” the mother 
tongue while handling the foreign tongue. In the confrontation between 
Vietnamese and French, can you cite other names than H6 Chi Minh?” 


H.T: “Certainly. We must honour the memory of several bilingual gener- 
ations: Truong Vinh Ky, Paulus Cua, Pham Quynh, Nguyén Van Vinh, the 
Déng-Tay (East-West) group, the literary club Tir Luc Van Doan (Self- 
reliance) and others.” 


H.N: “From the linguistic point of view, to what extend did French influ- 
ence Vietnamese? All across Viét Nam people can pronounce the sounds of 
French syllables, so it certainly had no impact on the latter’s phonetics.” 


H.T: “Quite true. We can easily detect the influence of French in the field 
of lexicology. French supplies us with words relating to industrialised mate- 
rial life and to the modern way of life: thus la gare (7d ga), the telephone (té- 
lé-phén), le savon (xd phong), le gateau (ga-té), etc. are transcribed phoneti- 
cally. In some cases, only the accented syllable is kept: thus envelope 
becomes l6p:; or the sounds are slightly altered: thus chou-rave becomes xu 
hao. One could also translate the French word into Vietnamese: thus bureau 
becomes ban viét (writing table). When talking about mental and spiritual life 
use is made of the existing Chinese translation: for instance, epicurisme 
becomes chii nghia huéng lac, literally, doctrine of pleasure, enjoyment.” 


H.N: “Our grammar makes no use of declension and derivation. It goes 
without saying that French morphology had no influence on Vietnamese.” 


H.T: “This holds for most cases but there are exceptions. In French, as in 
Vietnamese, the determined is put before the determinant (e.g. nid gach: la 
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maison de briques; do xanh: la robe bleue). English and Han do the reverse. 
Hence, it is easy to transcribe French into Vietnamese. Vietnamese follows 
the French in order of words to translate socialism (chi nghia xd hdi) but 
since we have no suffix, we translate the adjective socialiste by xd@ h6éi chu 
nghia. It is rather a complicated matter to translate réalisme socialiste (chit 
nghia hién thie xd héi chi nghia). The first chit nghta is a noun, the second 
an adjective. The transcription is often arbitrary. Thus, we introduce declen- 
sion and derivation into our grammar (for instance, marxiste is transcribed 
phonetically as mdc-xit, not by “cd tinh chdt chi nghia Mac,” “relating to 
Marx’s doctrine,” which is rather lengthy; “La République socialiste du Viét 
Nam” is translated by “Nitéc Céng hoa Xa héi Chit nghia Viét Nam” (French 
grammatical order) while “La République démocratique du Viét Nam” is 
translated from “Nitéc Viét Nam Dan chit Céng héa” (Chinese grammatical 
order). The same goes with President H6 (Hé Chil Tich). 


H.N: “Do you think that French syntax still exercises a certain influence?” 


H.T: “Let us take a simple sentence. The order of the parts of a sentence 
is the same in both languages: sujet-étre-atribute (predicate). The conjunc- 
tion existed in our language but was rarely used. With the adoption of the 
Cartesian mode of thinking in the political and scientific language its use has 
become more common.” 


H.N: “What about poetry in the broader sense of the word?” 


H.T: “We use translations of French expressions when they don’t jar 
upon people’s ears. Often with frequent usage they are no longer found 
unpleasant. For instance, “se ressembler comme deux gouttes d’eau” mean- 
ing “as like as two peas” is used in literal translation: gidng nhau nhic hai giot 
nuoéc; the poet Xuan Diéu writes: mdr troi di ngii (“le soleil se couche” in 
French; in Vietnamese, we usually say: mat troi Idn, the sun plunges). 


H.N: “Nowadays, in Viét Nam, French is losing ground to English. What 
do you think?” 


H.T: “This retreat is caused by historical circumstances. Let us not waste 
a capital left by history especially now that the sinister colonial period 
belongs to the past. We must make that capital prosper in all fields of activ- 
ity, promote the study of this language, a language which is pre-eminently 
one of culture.” 


September 1997 
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An old Vietnamese text-look 


The child lives in the present, the adult in the future and the old man in 
the past. Is this a universal truth? 


For my part, I can make only a very limited observation on this score: the 
old people whom I know like to evoke the past, almost always veiled in a 
poetic mist. 


I have had the occasion to ask many persons on the wrong side of their six- 
ties (some living abroad) who had attended elementary classes at Franco- 
indigenous schools before the 1945 August Revolution: “Remember the Qudc 
Vdn Gido Khoa Thu (literally, textbooks in the Romanised national written 
language)?" "Of course." They all replied with a tinge of nostalgia. Many cited 
unforgettable sentences in the collection of three textbooks for children from 
seven to nine years old, such as: "Who says that tending the buffalo is hard 
labour?” or “The native village is the most beautiful place in the world,” or 
“Oh, how sad is the parting!" Some can recite without difficulty a whole text. 


How to explain this attachment of the generation of anti-French resist- 
ance fighters to a didactic work published by the French administration to 
enlighten the indigenous people about the benefits of colonization? 


There are first of all psychological reasons. Except for tragic circum- 
stances, memories of the past in general and of childhood in particular 
always return to our mind with a certain melancholy sweetness. 


On the other hand, we have to take into account the ambiguous mixture 
of colonialism and acculturation. 


There is no doubt that the Quéc Van Gido Khoa Thit, compiled on order 
from the Administration of Public Education of French Indochina, came 
within the framework of an education more or less obscurantist, aimed at 
exalting the civilizing mission of the white race, or more concretely at laud- 
ing the achievements of France in Viét Nam. "Today peace and tranquility 
reign everywhere, each applies himself to his work with joy in his heart. This 
is thanks to the French protectorate regime." Here is the eulogy to General 
Governor Paul Bert: "Paul Bert wants only one thing: to make our people 
happy. But overwork and illness have struck him down; after a sojourn of 
seven months he died. Viét Nam has lost a great benefactor.” In the same 
apologetic vein one can pick out such texts as; "Ha N6i, Capital of Today," 
“The Trans-Indochina Railway," "Irrigation," "The Pasteur Institute," etc. 
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Of course, there is truth in all this, but they simply avoided speaking of 
the ultimate objective of all these achievements, to prepare the ground for 
better colonial exploitation. They also forgot to mention the horrendous cru- 
elties of the oppressors, their barbarous manner of checking and destroying 
the patriotic movement. Fortunately, such texts are not many. Moreover, lit- 
tle kids as we were, inspired by a latent patriotism, we did not take them seri- 
ously, knowing they were cheap toadyism. 


The negative aspect aside, the Qudc Van Gido Khoa Thw can be regard- 
ed as positive specimen of acculturation between Viét Nam (East) and 
France (West), the effects and outcome of which sometimes go beyond the 
expectations of the colonizers and even against their objectives. Through the 
texts, not more than 200 words, one can without difficulty detect the inten- 
tion of the authors to assimilate the modern culture of the West while pre- 
serving the national culture. 


Firstly, there is the modernization of the style. Instead of the fine-spun 
and long sentences in the manner of Chinese classical didacticism in the for- 
mer education system, it is now the simple, clear, direct expression of the 
French style. The contents are no longer exclusively literally and moral: the 
children Jearn everyday knowledge and exert their analytical faculties to 
understand such things as cloud and rain, the bee, rabies, the stars, scabies, 
the skin, conjunctivitis, ete. 


National history is also dealt with, directed against the Chinese invaders, 
probably to show that the Chinese villains (as written in the book) and the 
Chinese pirates in Tonkin are the scourge of the country while the valiant 
French are protecting the Vietnamese against them. No wonder French censor- 
ship has left untouched many texts extolling the bitter fight of the Vietnamese 
against Chinese rule (the Trung Sisters, Ng6 Quyén, Tran Hung Dao, Lé Loi). 
They of course miscalculated: contrary to their aims, those texts kept up the 
flame of patriotic fight against all aggressors, including the French. 


However, the most moving pages, those which leave indelible marks in 
the memory of the children - future guerilla fighters - are those depicting 
the countryside with its rice paddies, its banyan, its white storks, its buffalo 
boy - the village with its bamboo hedge, its pagoda, its communal house, its 
daily work and life. Others teach a patriarchal moral, the joy of accom- 
plished work, mutual aid and charity. In a word, it's the soul of traditional 
Viét Nam coming back to life in these texts for children which aged persons 
also relish enormously. 


14 February 2000 
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The politics of thantlation 


In the US review Education about Asia (Vol. 2, No. 2 — Fall 1997) my friend 
Dan Duffy informed readers of a class he gave in Yale on Vietnamese litera- 
ture. He especially commented on a Vietnamese poem of the 11th century taken 
from Vietnamese Literature published under the direction of Nguyén Khac 
Vién and myself (Foreign Languages Publishing House). The poem reads: 


Over mountains and rivers of the South reigns the Emperor of the South 
As it stands written for ever in the Book of Heaven. 

How ts it that you strangers dare to invade our land? 

Your armies, without pity, shall be annihilated! 


Dan then cites another English version of the same poem, translated by 
Huynh Sanh Thong in his The Heritage of Vietnamese Poetry: 


The southern Emperor rules the Southern land 
Our destiny is writ in heaven's book 

How dare ye bandits trespass on our soil? 

Ye shall meet your undoing at our hands! 


Dan juxtaposes these two translations to show that the first (of Ha N6i) 
has been “actualised” (to make it new) in the words of Ezra Pound, while the 
second (of New Haven) resorts to archaism in the manner of Arthur Waley. 

In other words, the first aims at a political end. It exalts the Vietnamese 
triumphalism following the capture of Sai Gon in 1975. On the contrary, the 
second, made in all sincerity, might have aimed to convey the heritage of 
Vietnamese poetry to other nations and may be to the children of overseas 
Vietnamese. 

Dan’s aim in making this rapprochment is very praiseworthy. He wants 
to draw the attention of foreign students to the motives, conscious or uncon- 
scious of the translators that might lead to a wrong interpretation of the 
translated text (especially an ancient text). 

But I am afraid that under the circumstances he chose the wrong example. 

I would like, with all due respect and friendship to him, to make the fol- 
lowing remarks and provide him with many concrete details which have 
eluded him, given his too brief stay in Viét Nam. 
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Dan notes first of all that the Ha Noi translation does not mention the 
name of the translator “which is a sign of the deliberately self-effacing 
nature of the revolutionary cause.” Reality was much simple, stemming from 
the practice rather than ideology. At the time of the translation of Vietnamese 
classical poems into English, with a view to the elaboration of an anthology, 
there were in the translators team at the Foreign Languages Publishing 
House in Ha N@i, only some Vietnamese capable of doing the job. We had 
thus to entrust to our foreign colleagues in the team the job of translating a 
major part of the texts from French translations (Anthologie de la litterature 
Vietnamienne — 4 volumes, 200 pages, Volume I, published in 1972). 


Vietnamese translators revised each draft translation, discussed it with 
foreign translators to reshape or recast it in order to ensure that it remained 
faithful to the original. This was a collective work. At the beginning of the 
review of Vietnamese literature we always listed the names of those in the 
translators team without identifying which text was translated by whom, 
directly from Vietnamese or through the French version. 


The first idea of elaborating an anthology of Vietnamese literature in for- 
eign languages, naturally first of all in French because the number of capable 
Vietnamese translators in this language was quite sizeable, goes back to the 
early sixties. It was meant to introduce to foreigners, notably in the West, our 
literary heritage obnubilated by the long colonial night. I think that the same 
motive has inspired translations both at Ha N6i and in New Haven. By the way, 
I would like to pay homage to the talent and intellectual probity of the two 
translators cited by Dan, my friends Dang Thé Binh and Huynh Sanh Thong, 
(whom I met in the United States), happen to hold American university degrees. 


Now let’s come back to the poem in question in order to better under- 
stand its spirit. Here is what we learnt from our old archives, in particular the 
Dai Viét Sit Ky Toan Thit (Complete Works of the History of the Dai Viét) 
dating from the 15" century. In 1075, in order to prevent aggression by the 
Sung in China, the Vietnamese general Ly Thuong Kiét launched victorious 
attacks against several districts in South China. The following years, the 
Celestial Emperor took his revenge by sending a strong army to Viét Nam. 
Ly Thuéng Kiét made a pre-emptive strike and took on the expeditionary 
army before Nhu Nguyét River (Séng Cau). The fight was inconclusive. It 
was said that one night, from a temple dedicated to patriotic warriors, a 
supernatural voice recited these verse: 


Nam Quéc (country of the South) son ha (mountains and rivers) Nam dé 
(Emperor of the South) cu (rule, reign) 
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Tiét nhién (definitely) dinh phan (define) tai (in) Thién Thu 
(Heaven’s Book). 


Nhu ha (why) nghich 16 (aggressors) lai (come) xam pham (invade) 


Nhir dang (your gangs) hanh khan (surely will be) thu bai (be defeat- 
ed) hu (annihilated) 


These verses, thought to be composed by Ly Thuéng Kiét, would have 
galvanized our troops and brought victory. 


In any case, in the historic context of their composition (11th century) 
they reflected a veritable military confrontation with the enemy. “The Ha 
NOi version confronts the foreign invader,” affirmed Dan who doubtless 
finds in it too much bellicism or triumphalism! The fault, I think, lies with 
history itself, not the translator. Moreover, the English translation, published 
in 1979, might have been done in 1972 on the basis of the French translation, 
that is quite before the fall of Sai Gon in 1975. 


3 August 1998 





The erage for potty 


Quite a few of my friends, normally without a decided literary bent, all 
of a sudden developed a strong passion for poetry. 


That happened when they reached the shady side of fifty. You may find 
them quite a bore when they force you to listen to their bromides. 


Just the other day I was stopped in the street by an old acquaintance, a 
lady in her retirement. She pulled her bicycle to a stop beside me and start- 
ed reciting some verses she had just been delivered of. 


I wonder if all that is an unconscious mental process or an expression of 
some instinct peculiar to the Vietnamese. 


Anyway, Vietnamese are known to have a liking for poetry. In his fore- 
word to Naechte auf dem Marsch, a German anthology of Vietnamese liter- 
ature, Kurt Stern notes that the history of Vietnamese culture is characterised 
by two constants, war and poetry. 


I do not know if there is in other countries a story in verse as popular as 
Kiéu, a work read by people of all classes and ages. Everybody, scholars and 
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farmers alike, can cite snatches from it. Verses from Kiéu are declaimed, 
sung as lullabies, or used as themes for poems or even in casting horoscopes. 
Many poems have been written about Kiéu. 


It can be said that every Vietnamese is a poet of sorts. They like to versi- 
fy whenever they can, at Tét, at the birth of a child, a wedding party, a funer- 
al, a death anniversary, a gathering of friends, or even an official meeting. 
Children learn to make rhymes at school. 


I remember a conversation ] had with professor Sinh when we were both 
in Bangkok not long ago. According to her, one reason for the repeated suc- 
cess of Vietnamese students at international mathematic Olympiads could be 
the fact that the Vietnamese are blessed with an imagination, a faculty for 
poetic abstraction similar to mathematical imagination and abstraction. 


“Blessed” may be the right word because any Vietnamese can create 
music and image at a stroke of the pen. 


When referring to natural elements, they will say, for instance: “Wind is 
heaven’s broom, and rain its silk robe.” 


Women, uncertain about what the future may have in store for them, will 
complain: “I’m like a length of pink silk, waiting anxiously at the market- 
place for the right buyer.” 


A man, wishing to get the attention of a girl working in the field, will say: 


“Hey, take it easy, girl, 
Or you'll waste all that golden moonlight 
While scooping water from the field.” 


A girl in love will take any risk, even the wrath of her parents: 


“I saw you passing by on the road 
And I fell in love with you 

My parents know nothing about it 
Or they'd show the door to me 
But scared I am not 

I'd rather die than part with you.” 


April 1993 
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WiLL there till be poetry 





The answer seems to be yes - but of what quality? The review Van Nghé 
(Literature and Arts) recently conducted a survey of Vietnamese writers and 
their readers on just this issue. Some of the opinions they uncovered: 


"I was born and grew up during the long patriotic war. Demobilized, I 
returned to my village at the very time when the poetry club of my village 
had just published a poetry collection of the local poets: peasants, war vet- 
erans, public servants in active service or on retirement at the village. 
Poetry inflation, you might say, and insist that art must be demanding 
toward itself. That is almost an accepted creed. But the fact that the whole 
village, and doubtless the whole country, loves poetry. (poetry reader 
Nguyén Thuy Khanh). 


“For many decades now our poetry has reached ever higher aesthetic lev- 
els. It has accumulated material taken from everyday life. The majority of 
secondary and university students seem to like to read and listen to poems, 
especially love poems. But many poems of today leave the readers indiffer- 
ent because they don't know what these poems mean. The emotions and 
expression lack originality, the sentiments are not true, superficiality drowns 
out depth." (reader Vuong Van Khoa). 


It is said that far from being a trade, poetry belongs to destiny. A myste- 
rious echo resounds in you at a certain moment of your infancy which soon- 
er or later takes shape in the first lines of poetry that you write. Poetry will 
not let go of you." (poet Nguyén Thé Oanh) 


"Bring together ten Vietnamese and I think you will yield eleven poems, 
either oral or written, because for everyone who writes nothing some would 
make two, three or even more poems. Do our modern poets have talent, and 
to what extent? What is their place in the literary scene? To answer this ques- 
tion, let us hold a national conference, serious and fraternal, frank and criti- 
cal." (writer Trtic Cuong) 


"Most of the poems that are published recently are poor in sentiments and 
thoughts, especially in great sentiments and thoughts which are the hallmark 


of our epoch. 
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They make us think of a stream where the current has almost dried up or 
arice field without its green carpet. Some poets run after form, cut off from 
the national tradition and the preoccupations of the epoch, making them- 
selves ridiculous." (reader Thién Son) 


Finally, in an article published by Prensa Latina, Cuban poet Luis 
Suardiaz expressed his pessimism on the future of poetry: 


“At the end of this century and restless millennium, it is well known that 
the media has dominion over such arts as poetry. In the 1970s a poetry read- 
ing was considered an event. Writers published continuously and were 
besieged by the public. If their poems challenged the social system they 
found a wide audience abroad, where the authors were frequently introduced 
as heroes. Gone are the days when poetry recitals were held in major theatres 
where the public paid their tickets. Today, recitals presided over by poets of 
world repute take place in small rooms inside big complexes of Latin 
American cities. 


What has happened? Will the movies and best-sellers with eye-catching 
covers take over everything? Jose Samarango, who was recently awarded the 
Nobel Prize for literature, has said that an image neither speaks nor makes 
people think, and that is why it is untrue that a picture is worth a thousand 
words. If it dazzles it is also ephemeral and leaves no trace. 


True as this may be, for the moment the most important television serial 
is likely to win all the prizes that are up for grabs. 


The world is experiencing great social failures, where natural catastro- 
phes are more dramatic and economic differences greater everyday. When 
such problems cast a shadow over a great part of the world, authentic poetry 
is less pleasurable, more synthetic, more critical and not to the taste of the 
gentle reader who wants to escape from the crises of everyday life. This he 
can do with the help of the legal narcotic provided by the media in the form 
of selected images. 


Poetry may still make a breach in the wall of frivolity and escapism, and 
perhaps armed with its proper thorns, will blossom day after day. Still, its del- 
icate, magnificent roses are likely to be burnt by the sun or the icy cold wind." 


17 October 1999 
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The third age and poetry in Viet Nam 


According to unofficial estimates, Viét Nam now has more than seven 
million persons of sixty years and more that is almost one tenth of the pop- 
ulation (against four and half million in 1993). If the number of men of 55 
years and more and that of women of 50 years and more are taken into 
account the total may well reach 10 million. 


But what to do with numbers? Age does not necessarily mean “oldness.” 
I have a particular flair to feel the Third Age among my friends and acquain- 
tances. If in my entourage a person of around sixty or even fifty, who has 
retired or not, suddenly takes to poetry to the point that he or she neglects 
their habitual preoccupations (family, money, sport), I can say that’s because 
they unconsciously feel so old that they can spend the whole day scribbling 
poems in their notebooks. They make poems even in their dreams and recite 
poems while walking. 


The other day, I was caught right in the street by a sixty something lady 
who I knew slightly from some time earlier. She jumped down from her bicy- 
cle as she saw me and compelled me to stand there and listen to a long poem 
she had just composed. On grand occasions there would always be some old 
people — alas, not only old - reciting some verse to mourn the dead (funeral), 
share the joy of the people concerned (wedding) or convey wishes (anniver- 
sary, the Tét, opening of a shop). Many pensioners willingly tighten their 
belts to get enough money to publish a thin collection of poems of their own. 


The virus of poetry is inflicting “sweet ravages” among the elderly in 
Viét Nam. May be this is helping them prolong their life. On the wane of 
one’s life when ambition and love have ebbed out, especially when one is 
assailed by a thousand worries (money, family, society, disease) or torment- 
ed by bitter disappointments, poetry would offer a well — recommended 
remedy against stress. All the more so since the love for poetry emanates 
from a very old tradition. Our ancient temples are filled with verse and 
poems written on parallel scrolls. 


No surprise then that the Association of Elderly People in Viét Nam (H6i 
Nguoi cao tudi Viét Nam) which has its chapters in all provinces has found 
more than a hundred Poetry Clubs in Ha N6i with each ward (phitong) hav- 
ing its own club. Club members meet once or twice per month to read their 
poems, improve their prosody or listen to a well known poet commenting on 
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a classical work. Visits are organised to a natural landscape or a historic site 
to renew the poetic mood. The traditional poetry game called xiténg hoa (to 
initiate and to respond) has been revived. This consists of starting a poem 
composed by a person in order to invite corresponding poems dealing with 
the same subjects and using the same prosody, that is. a given number of 
rhymes made on the same rules. In general, one would choose the eight — 
verse (octave) of the Tang prosody, which requires very strict metrics. 


But the stricter the metrics the higher the ardour of self — styled poets in 
revealing their prowess. 

Thus the poetry contest launched on November 15, 1997 by the Elderly 
People magazine (Tap chi Nguoi cao tudi) gathered in two months 947 poems 
composed by aged persons in all parts of the country and even overseas. The 
first prizes went to Tran Dac Tho of Ha Noi and An Dinh in Saint-Etienne 
(France) who made two most brilliant pastiches of the poem “The Banyan of 
the Ha Noi Central Prison”! (Cay Da Héa Ld, 1925) by the great patriotic 
scholar Phan B6éi Chau (1867-1940) of which the translation follows: 


“Head against the Sky, feet well placed on the Earth 

How many winters it has stood up in the centre of the Dragon Capital 
Buds and shoots of Lac Héng? holding up their freshness 

It stands up to the western rains and the eastern winds 

In spite of all rigours it foliage spreads its shade 

During the autumn nights it shakes its head 

What imports for it the honours and riches outside the wall, 

Its heart beats to the rhythm of mounts and waters of the country.” 





I talked to Nguyén Khac Vién the other day about the Vietnamese dias- 
pora, by now over two million people across the world. My friend was quite 
conversant with the subject: he had spent twenty-four years in France where 


1. Phan Boi Chau was then detained by the French colonial administration 
2. The Vietnamese people 
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he had sacrificed his career as a medical doctor to the services of the Union 
of Vietnamese nationals living in that country. 


He made this judicious remark: 


“In our country the younger generations, attracted to modernity, are mov- 
ing further and further away from traditions. By contrast, our older overseas 
compatriots nurture their ancestral customs in an effort to preserve their 
national identity. Some of them are excellent students of Vietnamese culture. 
Quite a few have been writing poems in Vietnamese and drawing their inspi- 
ration from popular sources.” 


An illustration of what Nguyén Khac Vién was saying can be found in the 
case of Pham Tang, of whom the Van Hoc (Literature) Publishing House has 
just published a collection of poems, soberly and elegantly presented. 


In fact, Pham Tang has been known both at home and abroad as a painter. 
Trained at the Ecole des Beaux arts de |’Indochine (Indochinese College of 
Fine Arts) and the Accademia de Belle Arti di Roma, he has won many inter- 
national awards including the First Prize Piccola Europa XIII Premio 
G.B.Saloi, Sassoferrato and the First UNESCO Prize (Rome). The art critic 
H.Lemoine has this to say about his style: “Each canvas is a multitude of uni- 
verses where the eye moves like a spacecraft in search of worlds.” Pham 
Tang’s poetic inspiration, also of cosmic nature, is a desperate effort to free 
himself from man’s fate and dissolve his atman (innermost essence) in the 
Universal Brahma (the ultimate ground of all being). This is an aspiration to 
serenity, to non-self, so dear to the most ancient system of thought in Asia. 


Pham Tang’s poetry also stems from another motivation: “I write 
poems,” he says to a friend, “in order to confide to myself. Living alone in 
foreign countries for decades, I could not talk to Vietnamese. I write poems 
in order to preserve the mother tongue and not to lose sight of the native 
land, the ancestors, my roots.” 


His poetry finds its inspiration in folk songs and the Tale of Kiéu, that 
18'* century classic by Nguyén Du. He gives his preference to the 6-8 dis- 
tich, a strophic unit of two lines, one of six syllables followed by one of 
eight, an essentially Vietnamese form of metrical structure, whose melodic 
fluidity perfectly suits the flow of his metaphysical lyricism. His language, 
albeit modern, exudes an archaic charm, which makes one think of the 17! 
century French used by certain writers of Québec. 


November 1994 
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Turning melody against malady 


My friend P. T., who has made a name for himself abroad as a painter, is 
also a part-timepoet, and a good poet at that. His cassette of poems, recited 
by the best poetic orators, is one of my greatest treasures. Everytime I feel a 
vague feeling of weariness, a feeling of laziness, I just turn on my portable 
radio and savour my previously coveted feeling of relaxation. In a pleasant 
state of drowsiness. I am lulled by the rhythm and rhymes, especially when 
the words bring me closer to the cosmos. The words dilute my ego in the 
Buddhist being and non-being, or they blend the individual with the Tao — 
this is what is most characteristic of P-T.’s poetry. 


Vietnamese poetry has its twin in music, since the language is naturally 
musical. The monosyllabic Vietnamese language has six tones which give a 
different meaning to each syllable. It is particularly melodic. The melody of 
songs must closely follow the linguistic intonation, which means that the 
recital of Vietnamese verses does not resemble that of verses in Western lan- 
guages. It is more nuanced, more musical, and has the effect of an incantation. 


I especially like the rhythm of the 6+8 metres poetry. Despite more than 
1,000 years of Chinese feudal domination and the exclusive propagation of 
Chinese culture up to the end of the 19" century, this specifically 
Vietnamese poetic form remains very popular. It has been adopted by the ca 
dao (folk songs) and regional folklore songs. It blossomed in the 18"" centu- 
ry in the truyén nom (popular novels written in the Vietnamese ideographic 
script), particularly in the Truyén Kiéu, the undisputed masterpiece of the 
national literaure. 


The 6+8 metric unit is a couplet composed of six and eight beats (sylla- 
bles). The couplets can go on in indefinite numbers. The 6th beat of a verse 
rhymes with the 6th beat of the following couplet, and so on and so on. The 
verse always ends in the vdn bdng (flat tone) of the syllable which gives a 
very resftul effect. 


In this era of globalisation, in the maelstrom of post-industrial life, it looks 
as though poetry and philosophy no longer hold a place for themselves. Yet 
people in the West continue to open special classes of philosophy designed for 
businessmen, to help them get a complete view of their work. What about poet- 
ry? A recent article by Heldi A. Achuessler carried in the New York Times says 
that there is a movement to convince businessmen that poetry will allow them 
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to better conduct their managerial work. David Whyte, author of four poetry 
collections, has worked for fifteen years with companies all over the world. In 
his view, managers will never be able to exploit their potential should they not 
feel the poetry dissolved into their life and their work. 


The word “prose” comes from the Latin word prosa which means “dis- 
course that goes in a straight line.” However, life is complex and reality 
never follows a straight line. To direct it, one must know how to bring out the 
best in their subordinates, and managers must show their innerrmost human- 
ity. Poetry can be used as the link between the abstract world of the soul and 
the structured world of work. 


And besides, the recital of poetry is a remedy for stress. 
26 May 2002 


The ult of Chinee Tang poetry 
in Viet Nam 





Nearly twenty years ago, during a reception, I happened to sit beside a cit- 
izen of Luxembourg, Mr Louis Sizaret. While sipping Ha Noi beer, we spoke 
of everything and nothing, as happens everywhere when people first meet. 


I don’t know why, but suddenly we touch upon Tang poetry, and there we 
were, warming over the topic. From time to time, Sizaret stopped and 
scribbed some Chinese ideograms, the name of a well-known poet such as Li 
Po, Tu Fu, Wang Wei, or the title of a favourable poem which brought vivid 
images of the Vietnamese landscape to his mind. 


Born from parents who were functionaries in Viét Nam, this Frenchman 
had worked in Europe all this time without ever curing himself of his nostal- 
gia for Viét Nam. That is why he had learnt the Chinese script and read 
poems of the Tang period. 


Since that first encounter we have become friends and our correspondence 
is often sprinkled with verses of Tang poetry, written of course in Chinese. 


I have often asked myself: “What is the mysterious power of Tang poetry 
which causes two people of different nations, with tens of thousands of miles 
in between, to communicate with each other through poems dating back 
more than ten centuries? Is it because of their universal message of human 
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serenity and warmth, of the magic of an art which evokes a world of dreams, 
peace and relaxation?” 


Anyway, Tang poetry can be better appreciated by a Vietnamese than by 
an European, especially in its translated form. 


Western translators P. Demieville and G. Margoulie, among others, cite a 
Great Wall erected between the East and the West. 


The difficulties of literary transposition are of two kinds. First, there are 
linguistic difficulties. The Chinese language being monosyllabic, each word 
is musical in itself because of the diversity of the tones. 


Moreover, the same word, by dint of its position in the sentence and its 
combinations with others, may be a noun, an adjective or a verb. This serves 
to create a very poetic grammatical fluidity. 


The second sort of difficulty lies in the nature of the Chinese culture 
itself, with its peculiar semiological system. The white colour of Chinese 
mourning evokes purity for the West. Chinese words have a symbolic mean- 
ing. “Spring,” for example, represents the male principle (yang), joy, love 
and the East. Autumn, in contrast, is associated with the female principle 
(yin), sadness and the West. 


It is natural that Vietnamese do not experience difficulties accessing 
Chinese poetry. The French geographer P. Gourou has demonstrated that the 
peoples of the Far East (China, Japan, Korea and Viét Nam), aside from the 
cultural stamp of China, are also united by the similarities of human geogra- 
phy, society, beliefs, a farming economy of the plains rather than the moun- 
tains, a rice culture rather than a ranching of herding culture, a culture 
marked by vegetal dominance in the food, clothing and architecture. 


While creating their own prosody (the couplet of six plus eight metres is 
typical in this regard), Vietnamese easily adopt the Tang metrics. In our clas- 
sic medieval poetry, our scholars also composed quatrains and octets in the 
manners of the Tang. At the same time, they wrote poems in Vietnamese 
ideograms according to the indigenous prosody. Our national poet Nguyén 
Du, who wrote in the 18"" century, offers a perfect example of this mixture. 

Just as the Italian sonnet has become a genre in France and England, Tang 


poetry has been adopted by the national Vietnamese literature, which gives it 
words both in Vietnamese ideograms! and in romanised Vietnamese script. 


1. The Japanese and Koreans can compose Tang poems only in Chinese, not in their own 
tongues, as their respective languages do not have the same texture as that of the Chinese. 
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A very popular poetry game consists of responding to a poem written 
according to the Tang metrics with another (on the same subject or a differ- 
ent one) with the same rhymes. 


Strangely enough, it was during the 1930s Movement of New Poetry (Tho 
Moi), which essentially aimed at breaking with the impersonal classical 
poetry, that some poets discovered a new source of inspiration in the ancient 
Tang poetry. 


ll October 1998 





The mutation of the seorom 


In Viét Nam as elsewhere, poets paint landscapes of their mind, liking 
man to nature and space to time. In Vietnamese classical poetry, many facets 
of nature — storm, breeze, the North wind, sun, flora and fauna — have 
become conventional leitmotivs, and many of them borrowed from ancient 
Chinese literature. 


How is it that our great poets avoid triteness when they sprinkle their 
verses with such clichés? Herein lies, perhaps, one of the particularities of 
Far-eastern poetry. This originally consists not only in finding new details, 
but also in exploiting accepted leitmotivs in the manner of a music compos- 
er arranging the notes of different instruments. Thanks to the musicality of a 
tonal language, the poet has been able to juggle with the metric and conven- 
tional motifs, achieving a perfect concordance between sound, image and 
emotion, and making an old cliché shine with new glitter. 


In this context, we can cite some examples in the verse-novel Kiéu by 
Nguyén Du in the 18'" century when he depicts the mutation of the seasons, 
a mutation which implies changes in thought, sentiments, personage and 
action. 


Here is how the passage from spring to summer is described: 
Dui trdng quyén da goi hé 
Dau tuténg lita liu lap loe dam bong 


(Beneath the moon, moor-hens crying out for summer 
Above the wall, pomegranates bloom fire-red.) 
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In the novel, this is the moment when Thiic Sinh, burning with love for 
Kiéu, is all the more lovesick since he has by chance seen her taking a bath 
behind a silk screen at the onset of summer. 


The passage of summer to autumn, in the translation by Huynh Sanh 
Thong, reads: 
Nita ném hoi tiéng vita quen, 
Sdn ng6 canh biéc dd chen la vang. 
Gidu thu vita ndy gid swong 
(For half a year they lived as lovers 
Now in the courtyard, plants mixed gold with jade. 
Along the hedge, frost-hardy chrysanthemums peeped out.) 


The clandestine lovers spent six happy months when autumn, beautiful 
and calm, brought them days of solitude and distress. 


In his speech at the Presidential Palace during his visit to Viét Nam, the 
then US President, Bill Clinton, quoted two verses from Kiéu on the muta- 
tion of seasons: 


Sen tan ctic lai nd hoa, 

Sdu dai ngay ngdn, dong da sang xudn. 

(Just as the lotuses wilt, the chrysanthemums bloom forth, 
Time softens grief, and winter turns to spring.) 


Scholar Huynh Sanh Théng spent many years introducing Vietnamese 
classical poetry to the English-speaking public. His English translation of 
Kiéu rated highly. 


In those verses he translates sdu dai ngdy ngdn — literally: sadness was 
long, the days were short — into: “Time softens grief,” no doubt because he 
was thinking of the upcoming verses: 

Tim dau cho thay cé nhén, 
Lay cdu van ménh khudy dan nho thiong. 


(Where could he find the one he had once loved so? 
He called it fate and duller throbbed his pain.) 


I think another interpretation of sdu dai ngdy ngdn would better fit in 
with the context of the story. A year has passed since Thiic Sinh has sunk into 
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despondency. The allusion to the succession of seasons simply refers to the 
passage of time. The word spring should be taken literally in its proper sense 
and not understood as a metaphor because for Thtc Sinh, that spring was the 
prelude to a string of mishaps. | find that the French translation by Nguyén 
Van Vinh and Nguyén Khac Vién, especially the latter, best expresses 
Nguyén Du’s idea: 

Les jours se faisaient brefs (en hiver), mais s'‘allongeait sa tristesse. 

L’hiver passait, le printemps etait ld. 


The English version by Michael Counsell is quite close: 


Too long was melancholy 
Though the winter would go and 
Spring would not be far behind. 
27 May 2001 





At the beginning of this autumn, the Fashion Models Contest - Ha Ndi 
closed with pomp and ceremony at the Friendship Cultural Palace. Watching 
the public - the majority of them less than thirty years old - revel at the fil- 
ing past of the models to the rhythm of pop music I was suddenly struck by 
a thought. "This is how our youth welcome the autumn." How far they are 
from their grandfathers for whom autumn is the season of melancholy, sep- 
aration, nostalgia and mourning. Can they still enjoy the Autumn Wind by 
poet Tan Da or the song Drops of Autumn Rain by Dang Thé Phong or 
Autumn Tears by the poetess Truong Phé? 


In the first decades of the 20th century, along with patriotic poetry there 
was another current which responded to the individualism introduced by the 
French culture, that is, western culture. 


The patriotic petite bourgeoisie which had fallen to throw off the colonial and 
social yoke tried to escape into dreams and the expression of personal feelings. 


Poetry sings of the vague sadness of the heart, the love that flies like 
autumn leaves. Tears are abundantly shed in the poems in the manner of 
Lamartine, a century after his famous Le Lac (The Lake). 
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In the context of a Confucianism-influenced society that accepts no lyri- 
cal outpouring, these poems, which might today seem somewhat outmoded, 
sounded particularly modern in those days. 


Take the poems of Truong Phé, one Viét Nam's first modern women-of-letters. 


Born Dé Thi Dam in 1900 in That Khé Village, Lang Son province in the 
northern mountains, she became well-known for her Autumn Tears (Kiuic thu 
han), a blending of rhyme and prose written in 1923 and published in 1928 
in the Nam Phong review. 


Here she mourns her husband, mingling painful memories with autumn 
impressions. Here is an excerpt from this work which has caused a genera- 
tion to weep: 


"You went at the onset of autumn that year, 
Autumn is now back but you aren't 

You're gone, gone, and do not return 

And autumn finds me chilled with sadness 
Your heart has joined the water and clouds 
To whom can I from now on confide my pains 
The immensity of the sky and the earth 

Will keep forever our love-sickness 

Your memories have torn my heart 

Sorrows for you along days and months 

Are reeling an endless coil 

In the past autumn | have wept 

This autumn again I wept 

This autumn again I weep 

Through the lost autumns 

I'll grow old with my tears 

Friend of lost days, behind mountains you are gone 
Where are the images of yesterday? 

O sad mounts and chilly waters 

Grass and flowers are dying 

Poignant grief of farewells 

Clouds of evening, winds of morning 

Love languishes in the desert of endless night 
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Winds, rain, heart in distress 

What needle and what thread could ever 
Repair a broken heart. 

Sadness grows each time autumn comes back 
Rain falls - tears of lovers torn apart 

Tears run down 

Golden patches of verdant hillsides 

In the autumn breeze that bends the reeds 
Desolate lakes and mounts, trees and grass fade out 
The fog on earth stretches till the horizon 
Roads of life spread on thousands of miles 
Tul the infinite 

He who comes back from the paces of life 
Has his heart gripped by pain.” 


This poem that Truong Phé dedicates through tears to her husband rejoins 
that the classical poet Dong H6é writes for his wife in the same epoch. 


Beyond the conjugal bonds which are the only ones permitted by 
Confucianism, they announce the love of lovers of all times. 


10 October 1999 





Our 20th century seems to disprove Kipling’s aphorism, coined in 1890. 
“Oh, East is East and West is West, and never the twain shall meet...” 


The profound economic, political and social changes brought about by the 
Third Industrial Revolution, decolonisation, the nuclear arms race and eco- 
logical preoccupations have drawn peoples and cultures together in a hitherto 
unprecedented manner. As Indira Gandhi said in her Sorbonne speech, there 
has come about a cultural intermingling of the East and the West. 


However, there exists a field where Kipling is more or less right, and this 
is the translation of oriental poetry into European languages. Consider the case 
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of Vietnamese poetry, the translation of which was discussed in a seminar held 
some time ago at the Foreign Languages Publishing House in Ha Ndi. 


Vietnamese poetry is written in a synthetical language with musical tones 
and is made up of subtle correspondences of images and sounds coupled with 
an incantatory effect created by parallelism and rhythm. Its translation into 
an analytical language easily courts disaster. 


Even the best translations strip the original of its bewitching charm. The 
latter is due mainly to harmonious, melodic tunes as well as sentiments and 
ideas crystallized along the years. The Tale of Kiéu by Nguyén Du (1766- 
1820), a 3000 verse epic, is regarded as the most representative piece of 
Vietnamese literature. It has been translated into several languages, some- 
times more than once. 

This long poem is written in the 6-8 distich, a line of six syllables being 
followed by one of eight. The words are arranged in two registers: the even 
or flat (bang) register comprising all words which are either unaccented 
(toneless) or with a descending tone; and the sharp (trac) register including 
words marked by the other tones. There is no real equivalent to this essen- 
tially Vietnamese metrical structure in the West, a prevailing structure in 
both folk song and scholarly writings. One admirer of Kiéu, Michael 
Counsell, spent 24 years translating it into English adopting the 6-8 metre, 
but his transposition runs the risk of excessive formalism. Thus, the verse: 


“Xt thay chit nghia citi cang 
Ddu lia ngé ¥ con vuong to long.” 
are translated as: 


“She wept by night and day remembering her first true love 
still like the flower of a lotus torn from its root.'” 


Here is word by word rendering of the Vietnamese verses: 


X6t (bitter regret), thay (how much), chiit (a little of), nghia (debt of sen- 
timent), cii cdang (old), ddu (even), lia (torn from), ngé (lotus stem), y (idea), 
con (still), viong (linger), to long (thread of the heart). 


The French translation by Nguyén Khac Vién follows the original fairly closely: 


1. From the press, Thé Gidi Publishers, Ha Noi. 
2. Kiéu, 3™ edition, Foreign Languages Publishing House, Ha Noi, 1979. 
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“Quel aner regret, a penser @ mon premier amour 
La tige du lotus est brisée 
Mais des liens tenus unissent toujours les coeurs.” 


Huynh Sanh Thong uses two English blank verses: 


“Oh, how she pined and mourned her old love 
Cut from her mind, it cling on to her heart3” 


Irene and Franz Faber provide this German version: 


“O Leid, das von 

der ersten Lieb traeum! 

Bricht erst der Stiel der Rose auf der seem 
Bleibt nur die Seide, die 

Den Bluetenkelch noch bindet.4” 


However excellent those translations, they can’t render the melodic flu- 
idity of the 6-8 distich with its binary rhythm, the beauty of the lotus image, 
the originality of the concept nghia, and the concision of the Vietnamese ver- 
sification (14 units in the original text; 20-30 units in the translations). The 
image of the lotus here linked to the concept nghia (duty, moral and senti- 
mental obligation) which is fairly close to the Japanese giri, which is more 
rigid and rational. Nghia, far from being a moral categorical imperative, is a 
mixture of reason and sentiment, an almost spiritual debt stemming from 
more or less prolonged collective contacts... 


When a lotus stem is broken, thin threads linking the two parts remain. In 
the above distich, the stem symbolizes reason and the thin threads the heart. 


As Vietnamese poetry is built on suggestions, allusions and associations, 
one might try the word-by-word method recommended by Chateaubriand: 
“At present the most outstanding French writer translates Milton word by 
word and declares that a just linear translation would have been the height of 
his art. If only it had been possible!*” 


December 1994 


3. The Tale of Kiéu, Yale University Press, New Haven, 1983. 
4. Das Maedchen Kiéu, Ruetten und Loening, East Berlin, 1984. 
5. Quoted by Goerges Condominas, Vie de Rancé par Chateaubriand, Flammarion, 1991. 
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The theme of Shangri-la 


Ha N6i in the mid-40s, over the French colonial city occupied by the 
Japanese, one could hear the rumble of the approaching storm of the 
Vietnamese revolution which was to liberate the country. And yet, in plush 
night clubs floated the languorous accents of the Japanese song China No 
Yoru, and also of the romance Thién Thai written by Van Cao, the future 
author of the Vietnamese national anthem. 


“Thién Thai! Here the flowers of spring haven't yet 
made contact with the butterflies of the world of mortals. 


, 


And the peach blossoms never fade.’ 


The song Thién Thai was banned from public life in the course of the 
thirty years of the resistance war, by tacit consent. It was not proper during 
those epic times to look for evasion. 


For Thién Thai was evasion. According to Chinese legend, Thién Thai 
was the name of the fairyland where two scholars of Han times strayed and 
tasted perfect, celestial love. Six months later, gnawed by nostalgia of the 
world of mortals, they asked to go back to their village. But hundreds of 
years had elapsed since their departure and nobody recognised them. 
Disappointed they again left in an attempt to rejoin the fairies. Their traces 
were lost. 


Thién Thai is thus the theme of paradise lost common to many peoples, a 
theme which expresses a common torment of human nature. It is present in 
Rip Van Winkle by Washington Irving, in some tales by the Grimm brothers, 
in the Shangri-la of Lost Horizon by James Hilton, or in the mythic island of 
Atlantis mentioned by Plato. 


The Vietnamese version of Thién Thai is the Story of Tit Thifc in the Vast 
Collection of Marvellous Legends (Truyén Ky Man Luc) written by Nguyén 
Dit (16'" century) in Chinese ideograms, which has inspired a chéo tradition- 
al opera. 


The young scholar Tir Thic, the scion of a mandarin family and head of 
a district, came one day to a festival held in the grounds of a pagoda and 
attended by many pilgrims attracted by magnificent peonies grown there. 
There he saw a graceful young girl held under arrest as a punishment for hav- 
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ing inadvertently broken a branch of flowers. For the girl to be released, he 
gave his brocade robe as a pledge. 


The young man loved rice wine, poetry and music. He ended by giving 
up his post to live a hermit’s life in Téng Son district. In the course of his 
wanderings in search of beautiful landscapes to sing in his poems, he lost his 
way and strayed into a land floating on a sea of clouds on the edge of the sea. 
He was welcomed into a magnificent palace built in a grotto, the residence 
of an immortal, who gave him her daughter in marriage. The bride was none 
other than the young girl who had committed offence by breaking a branch 
of flowers and whose release from custody he had secured. With her, he 
spent a blissful year. One day, unable to control his nostalgic urge, he told 
his wife: “Let me go back to my home village for a few days. I want to visit 
my friends and settle a few affairs. J will return as soon as possible.” 


His wife, whose name was Gidng Huong, wept at these words and said: 
“The world of mortals is insignificant. Human life is transient. I fear that 
the willow in the courtyard and the flowers in the garden are not the same 
as before.” 


At the time of separation, she gave him a sealed letter written on silk. A 
carriage of clouds took but little time bringing him to his village. But all had 
changed except the mountains which stood immutable. An old man he met 
told him he had an ancestor named Tir Thitc who had got lost in the moun- 
tains years ago. Stricken by disappointment and sorrow. Tir Thttc wanted to 
return to where he had come from, but the carriage had changed into a 
phoenix and flown away. He opened the silk letter and read: 


We married in the clouds but the ties of our union have broken 
There will be no other opportunity for you to come to the fairyland on the sea. 


Tu Thitc donned a light robe and a palm leaf hat before making his way 
into the ridge of Hoanh Son. 

In Thanh Héa province, there is still a grotto named after Tir Thitc. Men 
looking for a Shangri-La could perhaps try their chance! 


February 1997 
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My Aanannite professor 


Last July, the family, friends and students of Duong Quang Ham com- 
menmorated at a simple and moving ceremony the 100th anniversary of his 
birth. He remains for all of us an exemplary teacher, a meritorious scholar of 
the Vietnamese language, a man of integrity, an intellectual of infallible pro- 
bity and a great patriot. 


In the 1930’s Duong Quang Ham was for three consecutive years my 
Anamite! professor at the Lycée du Protectorat (high school). In the days of 
French colonialism, there were only two main high schools in Ha Noi: the 
Lycée Albert Sarrault for young French children and sons of mandarins and 
indigenous bourgeois; and the Lycée du Protectorat reserved for children of 
the urban petite bourgeoisie and the rare representatives of the well-to-do 
peasantry. Education was given entirely in French, Annamite was taught only 
one to two hours a week, a more than poor relative. At the Lycée Albert 
Sarraut, it was even taught as a foreign language. A teacher of Annamite was 
not a title to be proud of in those days when French served as official medi- 
um in all social activities, when some Vietnamese professors back from 
France prided themselves on having never read a novel in Vietnamese. 


My teacher Duong Quang Ham, however, discharged his function with- 
out any complex, with sacerdotal dignity. He believed in the future of the 
then subjugated country and he did all he could to restore honour to the 
national language. Herder, the prophet of European nationalism, once said: 
“What is more precious than the language of one’s forefathers! The language 
is actually the repository of tradition, history, religion, the precepts of living, 
the heart and all the soul of a people.” 


Being in no position to take direct revolutionary action, my teacher 
worked in the spirit of Herder by teaching and writing. Born into a family of 
Confucian scholars in Khoai Chau District (now Chau Giang), Hung Yén 


1. Since the 1945 Revolution which restores independence to the country, the word 
“Annamite,” “reminiscent of the time of Chinese domination,” has been replaced by 
“Vietnamese.” 
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Province, he mastered classic Chinese and French which enabled him to 
browse and digest the Vietnamese archives in Han (classical Chinese) and 
N6m (Vietnamese ideograms) and to apply the scientific method of analysis 
of the West to the study of Vietnamese literature. The outcome is the Viér 
Nam Vdn hoc Sit yéu (Essential History of the Vietnamese literature) fol- 
lowed by an anthology of Vietnamese literature. This modest handbook on 
Annamite literature intended for students of secondary schools is today con- 
sidered by all critics and researchers as the touchstone of our modern liter- 
ary history. To form a just evaluation of Duong Quang Ham’s merit it suf- 
fices to read again some lines from a forehead he wrote in 1941: “Everyone 
knows that at present, there do not exist even condensed manuals intended 
for the students. Recently our researchers have noticed this lacuna. From 
time to time, there have appeared in the press some research articles on a cer- 
tain author or a book or a point in our literary history. Some French 
researchers have translated into French a few Vietnamese works or have 
based themselves on our documents to compile monographs on our litera- 
ture. However, these articles, scattered in the books and newspapers, have 
not been systemised. Many questions remain unanswered for lack of docu- 
ments. With my rudimentary knowledge I have composed this book, know- 
ing that I am confronted with a task which is beyond my capacity. My work 
abounds in insufficiencies and lacunas, so I hope that the works of future 
researchers will complete and improve it little by little.” 


Posterity considers his pioneering book a monument. We pay him hom- 
age not only as a man of vast knowledge but also as a patriot who laid down 
his life in the first days of the war of national resistance in 1945. 


6 September 1998 





More than half a century ago, the Viét Nam Van Hoc Sit (Literary History 
of Viét Nam) was published in Ha Noi (1943). This textbook for students of 
secondary education during the French colonial era was an epoch — making 
event in Vietnamese literature, considered the first work of modern literary 
history in the country. 
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The author, Duong Quang Ham (1898 — 1946), was an erudite scholar of 
Vietnamese, Chinese and French classical literature trained at the Pedagogy 
College in Ha Ndi. He taught Vietnamese and French at the Lycée du 
Protectorat for more than two decades. He took part in the August 1945 
Revolution which brought an end to eighty years of French rule. He died at 
his post of college rector in the early days of the war of resistance in 1946. 


Duong Quang Ham’s works come within the framework of the pro- 
gramme of modernisation of Vietnamese culture in general and literary, his- 
torical and philosophical studies in particular. For two thousand years 
Vietnamese studies used Chinese ideograms as a medium (just as Latin was 
used in medieval Europe) and was inspired by Confucian doctrine. 


By 1884 the French completed their conquest of Viet Nam. The colonial 
administration then created a Franco — indigenous education system based on 
the use of French and the romanized Vietnamese script, the quéc ngit, which 
was to become the unique medium in public life, the press and literature. 


The process of cultural modernisation (i.e. westernisation) was achieved 
very quickly in the first three decades of the 20"" century. Duong Quang Ham 
belongs to the generation of Vietnamese intellectuals born between 1880 and 
1890 who first, after receiving a Confucian education, turned to French cul- 
ture. They wrote a bit in the Hdn (Chinese) script and chiefly in qudc ngit and 
occasionally in French. Thanks to their works and those of their juniors a 
series of modern researches on Vietnamese history, philosophy and literature 
saw the light in the twenties and thirties signed by illustrious names such as 
Nguyén Van Ngoc, Pham Quynh, Tran Trong Kim, Tran Van Gidp, Dao Duy 
Anh, Thiéu Son, Vii Ngoc Phan and Hoai Thanh. 


In such circumstances, the Literary History of Viét Nam was compiled 
and published. A simple text-book, it soon captured public attention on two 
counts, as an act of patriotic faith and a work of modern erudition. 


Duong Quang Ham was born into a family of Confucian scholars devot- 
ed to the cause of the Motherland. His father and one of his brothers were 
exiled by the French administration to Poulo Condore island (off the south- 
ern Viét Nam coast) for their struggle within the Dong Kinh Nghia Thuc 
(School of the Eastern Capital for the Just Cause), a camouflaged revolu- 
tionary organisation. He chose to serve his country by making himself 
teacher of the Vietnamese language and literature at a time when these sub- 
jects were relegated to the background by colonial education. The linguistic 
question then assumed decisive importance for the preservation of the 
national identity. 
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“Tt is in the language that the tradition, history, religion, precepts of life, the 
heart and all the soul of a people are recorded” (Herder). In his work. the fruit 
of twenty years of teaching and research, Duong Quang Ham attaches great 
importance to folk literature (Chapter I), the foundation of national culture. 


Before beginning his work, Duong Quang Ham declared: “Everyone 
knows that at present there is no work on the history of our literature. Studies 
are scattered in the books and the press, not yet systemised.” In his work of 
synthesis, Duong Quang Ham applied in a creative way the principle of mod- 
ern erudition based on positivism. In historical research, he did not hide his 
affinity for Augustin Thierry, undoubtedly because of the latter’s talent of 
reviving intensively the past and of his thesis on the unending conflict 
between the conquering race and the conquered race. 


In France, modern literary history as a scientific discipline did not affirm 
itself until Taine in the second half of the 19" century. But the great thinker 
at the beginning of the 20" century was Gustave Lanson (1857-1934) whose 
rigour of mind and refined taste has shaped many generations of professors, 
critics and authors of textbooks. 


The concise literary history of France by Ch.Des Granges, used in 
Vietnamese schools at the time of Duong Quang Ham, was conceived in this 
spirit. I think that the method of Lanson and the work of Des Granges have 
exerted a crucial influence on the Viét Nam Van hoc Sit. 


There lie the concerns of French authors: establishment of texts (compar- 
ative study of manuscript and editions) and events (biographical, social and 
cultural), determination of the causes and factors which shaped literary life 
through different periods of history. 


The author has in fact established a very logical periodisation of 
Vietnamese literature of which the essentials have been retained by special- 
ists of our time. The underlying idea of the work consists in affirming that 
Viét literature (Viét are the majority people in Viét Nam) has followed an 
endogenous course while benefiting from the acculturation with foreign cul- 
tures, mostly Chinese and French. The author concluded: “Our people are 
endowed with a vitality standing up to every test. It had not been subjected 
to assimilation in spite of centuries of Chinese domination. What is more, it 
has succeeded in exploiting Chinese culture to build a well — organised soci- 
ety and a literature which, without being extraordinary, does not lack in orig- 
inality. It is certain that in the future, our people will be able to find in French 
literature what it has as its best to fill up the gap, in the first place, the sci- 
entific methods of the West to study the questions concerning our literature, 
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grasp the essence of French civilisation to strengthen the national spirit. 
build up a literature which responds to modernity and the need to preserve 
tradition. That is a task incumbent on all men of letters of today.” 


These lines which were written in 1943 under the Franco — Japanese cen- 
sorship, are a message full of national dignity, pride and modesty which has 
kept intact all its value in the independent Viét Nam of our days. 


21 March 1999 





Epic geme in Vietnamese Literature 


Over the past few decades, the epic genre has captured the attention of 
Vietnamese ethnologists, folklorists, historians and linguists. 


Discussions centre around the following points: are there Vietnamese 
epics? If there are epics among the ethnic minorities, are there also epics 
spawned by the majority Viét people who make up 86 per cent of the popu- 
lation? What are the distinctive features of the Vietnamese epic, if any? 
Where is the current state of the research into ethnic minority epics? 


Then, there is also the question of terminology. What is the Vietnamese 
equivalent for the word épopée (French), epic (English), epos (German), nar- 
odnyu epok (Russian)? Until the 1980s, ethnologists had used the word anh 
hing ca (song glorifying heroes) and tong ca (long song-poem). 


After defining the epic genre in the light of universal literature and 
delimiting the Vietnamese epics, the majority of our researchers have adopt- 
ed the word str thi (literally: history+poem-song). This Han word means “a 
long account in verse recounting a historic event or a legendary story of great 
significance, marked by heroism and marvel” (according to the Chinese dic- 
tionary Ci Hai). 

In Viét Nam, research on epics and their publication began very late. Not 
until the 15"" century was the Linh Nam Chich Qudi (Anthology of Stories 
of Extraordinary Beings in Viét Nam) published in Chinese, plus a short 
summary of the Hindu Ramayana wrongly entitled Cham History. 


In 1927, the French governor of Dac Lac province Léopold Sabatier was 
the first to collect, analyse and translate into French an epic of the E Dé eth- 
nic minority in the southern Viét Nam Highlands: the Song of Dam Xan, 
probably of 16th century origin. 
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In the wake of this work of great scientific exactitude, Dominique 
Antomarchi published in 1952-1955 another epic in French of the E Dé enti- 
tled Dém Dzi with an introduction by G. Condominas (Introduction to the 
epic Klei Khan Kdam Yi - Sociological Observations on two Rhade epics). 


On the Vietnamese side, 1943-44 the critic Thiéu Son raised the question 
of whether or not there are Vietnamese epics (Tri Tan Review). He main- 
tained that the Dai Nam Quéc Sit Dién Ca (Poetical summary of national his- 
tory of Dai Nam) could not be called an epic. He concluded that there is no 
such genre as epic in Vietnamese literature. 


The question was taken up again only following the victory of the 1945 
Revolution. especially after the first Indochina war (1946-54). In the fervour 
of regained national independence, researchers in social sciences rummaged 
through the past and scoured little-explored regions to reconstitute the cul- 
tural identity which had been more or less obscured by the colonial years. 
This included research on epics. 


Many researchers assume that the Viét had created their epics in the 
period of their first states, the Van Lang and Au Lac, in the first millenni- 
um BC. They say these works may have disappeared during the long 
Chinese domination, leaving only fragments or odds and ends (according to 
Dinh Gia Khanh). 


According to Cao Huy Dinh, one should proceed from mythical legends 
such as King Dragon and Fairy Au Co to reconstitute the lost epics. He sub- 
stantiated his thesis by relying on the legend of Gidng Genie, a mythical per- 
sonage who uses a flame-spitting iron horse to drive off the hordes of aggres- 
sors coming from the North. Alas, his untimely death curtailed his research. 


In the early 1970s, Quach Dao published a Mudng epic entitled De Dat 
Dé Nuoc (Birth of the Land and Water). This work was carried on by Vuong 
Anh and others, who have for many years now collected epics of the Muéng 
and Thai ethnic minorities in northern Viét Nam. Phan Dang Nhat and Phan 
Ngoc assume that Birth of the Land and Water was a joint composition of the 
Viét and Mudng at the time when these two ethnic groups shared a common 
past, both belonging to the same ethno-linguistic family. 


From the 1980s on, the attention of researchers has centred on Tay Nguyén 
(the Central Highlands), where the ethnic minorities have a rich epic tradition 
already discovered by Sabatier. A first drive of research into the E Dé epics was 
launched in Dac Lac. The Dam Xan epic was again studied and revamped and 
published in the Viét language and discussed in the press and at seminars. 
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Phan Dang Nhat even defended his doctorate thesis in Sofia, making 
these Vietnamese epics known more widely. Like the epics of other ethnici- 
ties in Viét Nam, these are archaic epics born in a primitive society having 
not yet attained the stage of tribal federation leading to the formation of a 
nation. This is what makes them differ from the antique or classical epics 
such as The [Iliad or Ramayana. 


The intensive study of the folkloric treasure of the ethnic minorities, 
especially in Tay Nguyén, has yielded a bumper crop of epics from the 
M’n6ng (139), Mudng-Vieét (1), Jarai (8), Thai (3), E Dé (41), Ba Na (7) and 
Raglan (1). 

Unlike the antique epics in the West and in India, these epics are living 
works experienced by the communities themselves through recitals per- 
formed by story-tellers. The latter, now aged and ailing, will disappear with- 
out successors. Bards cannot be found nor trained. 


It is now imperative to collect as quickly as possible the stories in verse, each 
often taking several days and nights to tell, and to translate and publish them. 


19 May 2002 





Original man media in Viet Nam 


When someone dabbles in poetry people in Viét Nam say he is making 
vé poems. To tell the truth vé does not deserve such flippant treatment. 


Vé is a way of putting current affairs in verse, which was highly 
acclaimed in old Viét Nam. It diffused among the population knowledge of 
facts as well as watchwords of struggle. 


Founded on facts and real personages, vé is actually a sort of oral news- 
paper. A lively story recorded in the course of time, transmitted by word of 
mouth, created by the peasants behind the bamboo groves, and sung by the 
blind artist on the streets and in the markets. An anonymous mobile newspa- 
per, therefore unseizable, poking fun at the authorities. A vé spread to the vil- 
lage, district, province, a region and even to the whole country if it dealt with 
an important event. 


Ve dealing with habits and customs are limited to the subject: bickering 
between mother and daughter-in-law, a woman beaten by her husband, mal- 
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treated servants. also the building of a temple for the tutelary genie or the 
yielding of a bumper crop. 


When the vé touched upon a peasant uprising, it quickly spread to an 
entire province and beyond. What filters through these oral newspapers is 
first of all the fighting spirit against French colonisation and feudal oppres- 
sion, kings, mandarins and Vietnamese collaborators of the French. 


Thus, the vé of the tile-covered bridge in Liéu market, circulated in a 
locality of Nam Dan District, brings out the danger of collapse of a deterio- 
rated culvert which has remained unrepaired for decades and has caused 
numerous accidents. This piece of popular poetry denounces on the same 
occasion the corruption of the local authorities, who have spent public funds 
on regaling while neglecting works useful for the people. 


A vé made before the 1945 Revolution against the socalled inspection trip 
of the puppet king in the pay of the French, lashed at the injustice of forced 
labour, exaction and other abuses committed by the authorities in many 
places on this occasion. The vé on taxes, the vé on the forced labour of 
“coolies,” the vé on the poor buffalo boy, etc. are striking condemnations of 
the regime of exploitation in those days. 


Historical vé in the 18"> and 19" centuries praised the peasant rebellions 
(Lia, Quan He, The Third Wife of Cai Vang), particularly the resistance to 
colonialism on the part of the patriotic scholars and the broad masses of the 
population. Most noteworthy are: Song to the Spirit of Loyalty to the Capital 
(Ha Thanh Chinh Khi Ca), Song commenmorating the fall of the Capital (Ha 
Thanh That Thi Ca) and Complaint on the fall of the Royal capital (Ve thdt 
thu kinh do). 


The Song of the spirit of loyalty to the Capital was composed probably a 
few months after Ha N6i was occupied by the French for the second time 
(1882). This poem is made up of 70 verses (6+8 syllables). Not sticking to the 
description of events it focuses on the heroism of the Ha Noi governor, the 
scholar Hoang Diéu, who represents loyalty and patriotism in face of the trai- 
tor mandarins and cowards who took to flight or joined hands with the aggres- 
sor. The author of this poem is thought to be Ba Giai, a humorist scholar. 


The vé commenmorating the fall of the capital has 225 verses. It relates 
the first and second losses of the capital in 1873 and 1882. It also records the 
joy of the population at the news of the total rout of a full French detachment 
commanded by Francis Garnier and public bitterness and indignation at the 
policy of surrender of the Hué Court. The overall feeling that emanates from 
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the poem is the hatred of the people for collaborator mandarins and the 
featists. Also depicted is the misery of the French occupiers and Chinese 
mercenaries called in by the king himself. 


The vé has fallen into disuse due to the spread of modern mass media — 
newspapers, radio and TV. However, as a literary genre, it continues to be 
cultivated by the satirical poets. 


6 December 1998 





The warwellous dies bird 


In the space of two years, Alliance Francaise, the French cultural organ- 
isation in Ha Ndi, has invited two professional storytellers from France, one 
man and one woman. 


In May 1992, Catherine... from Paris, delighted the audience with a mag- 
nificent Oriental story in which the malevolence of two sisters failed to do 
mischief owing to the kind heart of their youngest sister, who was married to 
the King. 


Last evening, Daniel L’Hormond from Perigord, fascinated us all with 
“Le Bestiaire” (the Bestiary), a contemporary story. It’s about a house warm- 
ing (the French expression is “pendre la crémaillére”) party in southern 
France. At the party held by the new owner, the ghost of the former propri- 
etor, who hanged himself, appears. And as the story unfolds he declares his 
fatal love for an enigmatic woman. The story was filled with humour and 
tragedy, realism and fantasy. 


The revival of the art of the minstrel goes back a dozen years in France. 
The consumer society marked with anguish and a spiritual vacuum, seeks to 
communicate some meaning to life by drawing from stories which highlight 
links between collective memory and individual imagination. Small wonder 
that the movement began in America before spreading to Western Europe. 


In Viét Nam, a country of the Third World, the tradition of tales told oral- 
ly has been lost in a long process of disintegration of peasant folk literature 
under the impact of the West on our culture. 


In the countryside, old people tell ancient legends of the Dragon and the 
Fairy, the Mountain God and Water God, the stories of the Carambola tree, 
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of Tam, the Vietnamese Cinderella, of the Love Crystal, of the Woodcutter 
Who Killed Monsters...[iliterate women peasants lull their babies to sleep 
on creaking hammocks of hemp rope by chanting long stories in verse: the 
tribulations of beautiful and pious Kiéu, the trials overcome by the 
Bodhisattva Quan Am Thi Kinh, the adventures of virtuous Ctic Hoa...Blind 
men’s songs (/idt xdm) are, as indicated by their name, sung by blind min- 
strels in market-places or at street-corners, accompanied by the dan bdu 
monochord or the two stringed n/j violin. They praise the exploits of folk 
heroes or hold certain characters up to ridicule. Vé (rhymed recitatives) are 
stories of real characters and real happenings, a kind of oral journal in which 
popular imagination plays a part in the recording of actual event. In the jour- 
neys to far-away pagodas, women pilgrims count their beads while recount- 
ing the legend (ké’ hanh) of the Bodhisattva Quan Am who in her compassion 
will “listen to the least grievances of common mortals.” 


In our age of science fiction, the marvellous keeps its domain in chil- 
dren’s stories and lingers on in popular theatre. 


April 1994 





Love stories of ancient Viet Nam 


I knew only vaguely that the West celebrates Valentine’s Day on 
February 14, a day when young people make their love for each other known 
through flowers, cards and presents. 


So I was very much astonished by a programme on Ha N6i Television 
showing young men pushing their way into crowded shops replete with 
sophisticated gifts. Well, I said to myself, this happened not only in Paris, 
New York or Moscow, but also in the East, in Tokyo and Beijing. Now it has 
come to Ha Néi and H6é Chi Minh City. 


Sign of globalisation, what? 


Without being chauvinist or retro centrist I would like that we in Viét 
Nam choose for the festival of lovers, a date concerning some beautiful love 
stories in our own country, fictitious or real. There is no lack of such stories. 
Let me relate two examples, one fictitious and the other real. 


The first story is related in a novel in verse by scholar Vii Quéc Tran (19" 
century), The marvellous meeting at the Blue Canal (Bich Cau Ky Ngé). 
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Tui Uyén is a poetic — minded young student. Charmed by the landscapes 
of the Bich Cau region (Blue Canal) west of the ancient City of the Dragon 
(Ha Noi) he builds himself a small hut to live in solitude and write poems. 


During a stroll on one spring day, Ti Uyén meets a young girl of ravish- 
ing beauty. He follows her to the Royal Edict Pavilion where she mysterious- 
ly disappears. 


Love-sick Uyén consults the White Horse Oracle which warns him in a 
dream that he might meet the young woman at the Eastern Bridge on the fol- 
lowing day. He goes to the designated place but waits in vain. Having lost 
all hope, he is on the verge of going home when he sees a man offering to 
sell a portrait of the woman of his dream. He buys the portrait and hangs it 
in his room. At each meal, he puts on the tray two bowls of rice and two 
pairs of chopsticks and invites the young woman in the portrait to share the 
meal with him. 


One day back from school, Ti Uyén sees a copious meal which some 
mysterious person has prepared and brought to his table. The following day, 
determined to solve the mystery, he pretends to go out as usual but turns back 
and hides himself near the house. He sees the young woman comes down 
from the portrait. His heart brimming over with joy, he approaches and opens 
his heart to her. 


Gidng Kiéu, that is the name of the fairy, tells him that they were bound 
by destiny in an earlier life and that she has now comes back to the world of 
mortals to be his wife. She transforms his miserable hut into a magnificent 
palace and organised a lavish wedding. 


After three years of conjugal life, Uyén takes to drinking. Once, during a 
bout of drunkenness, he lays his hands on Gidng Kiéu who, despairing over 
her failure to change him, abandons him. 


Tortured by remorse, Uyén wants to take his own life. His wife reappears 
to advise him against it. She teaches him the secret of immortality. 


Time passes. One day, two cranes descend on the court of the palace. The 
immortal couple ascends to Heaven. 


The true-life story of Pham Thai and Truong Quynh Nhu is related in 
classic work of literature. Rare in classical Vietnamese literature are authors 
like Pham Thai who speak of their love directly in the first person. Usually, 
they express their intimate feelings through personages in novels or in a 
veiled manner. 
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Native of Gia Lam, now on the outskirts of Ha N6éi, Pham Thai (1777- 
1812) was son of a marquis who directed a revolt against the Tay Son 
dynasty. Disguising himself as a bonze, he set up his headquarters in the Tién 
Son pagoda (Bac Ninh province), Song Héng (Red River) Delta. He went to 
Lang Son province to meet Truong Dang Thu in an attempt to kindle a pock- 
et of resistance. 


After the death of his friend, he took his remains to his native village. 
There he fell in love with his departed friend’s sister, Truong Quynh Nhu, 
who returned his love. Forced by her mother to marry another man, the girl 
took her own life. 


Pham Thai languished in despair. He took to drinking and wrote poems 
to assuage his pains, leading a nomadic existence until his death at age of 36. 


Lashing out at the draconian Confucian morals, Pham Thai found beauti- 
ful accents to sing his love in the Eulogy for Trwong Quinh Niu and in the 
novel-in-verse Comb and Mirror (So Kinh Tan Trang). 


12 April 1998 


Nevels in Nom 
(Vietnamese ideograms) verses 





We thank the Ecole Frangaise d’ Extreme Orient (French School of Far 
East Studies) in Ha Noi for posthumously publishing The Universe of Truyén 
Ném, an analysis of popular Vietnamese works by Maurice Durand (1914- 
1966), one of the great names in French research on Viét Nam. The novels 
which comprise these popular works are a treasure of our national literature. 
They bear an essentially Vietnamese mark as much by their content as by the 
form of the specifically Vietnamese 6-8 verses and the use of Ném characters. 


The Vietnamese ideograms (N6m) were invented around the 13" century 
or earlier to transcribe Vietnamese sounds. They are formed by the combi- 
nation of semantic and phonetic elements borrowed from Chinese characters. 
The word Ndém is a phonetic deformation of Nam, that is, south, southern 
country, i.e. Viét Nam. 


Maurice Durand thinks that “it is certain that the craze for all these nov- 
els springs from a national spirit which, in its pious pride, wants to consti- 
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tute, in its own right, a peculiar cultural patrimony which made it possible to 
promote the political personality of the Vietnamese people.” 


First appearing around the 16" or 17" century, the novels in Ném verses 
flourished in the thick of the 18" century feudal crisis. Popular works tran- 
scribed into Ném tended to assume a more stable form than that of the sim- 
ple oral version. 


Some scholars believe that these narratives owed their blossoming to the 
emergence of a new urban class, merchants whose ideas often clashed with 
feudel ideology and for the same reason coincided with the aspirations of the 
harshly repressed masses. 


The narratives, while preserving the spirit and characters of ancient tales, 
are enriched with qualities peculiar to novels: better characterisation, better 
constructed plots, the dramatic character of the action and more advanced 
psychological and social descriptions. 


However, they still preserve the lyrical traits and the same moral and 
philosophical background. They exalt the hero and stigmate the villain. 


Even when they praise the aspiration for happiness, the ideal they extol 
does not go beyond the limits of Confucian and Buddhist concepts. Their 
wishes are confined to yearning for the reign of a clear-sighted monarch anx- 
ious to build a peaceful community. 


Most of these novels clearly pay tribute to the woman, resigned but intel- 
ligent and unconditionally loyal to her husband. 


Many novels in Ném verses have provided topics for chéo (popular 
opera) and even influenced ca dao (folk song). 


Let’s have a look at the novels best loved by the people. 


Pham Tai and Ngoc Hoa delivers the most violent verdict against the feu- 
dal regime, taking on even the almighty power of the king. The novel prais- 
es the pure love between two people of different social classes. The heroine, 
breaking with traditional female passivity, fiercely defends her happiness. 


In Pham Cong and Citic Hoa, a poor student who supports himself by 
gathering firewood marries a girl of high social standard. After becoming a 
mandarin and general he overcomes all the temptations and obstacles placed 
in his way by Evil and even descends into Hell to look for his wife. 


Hoang Trit, for its part, expressed an enduring concept at the time about 
love and women: love based on reciprocal esteem, the woman taking her des- 
tiny into her own hands. 
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The lumberjack in Thach Sanh, meanwhile, is the incarnation of loyalty. 


Finally, the story of a Bodhisattva in Thi Kinh eulogises the admirable 
stoicism with which a woman endures a long sequence of injustices. 


The majority of the novels in Ném verses are anonymous. But this genre 
saw such a vogue that many works signed by renowned men of letters have 
seen the light, including Kiéw by Nguyén Du (18th century) in the North and 
Luc Van Tién by Nguyén Dinh Chiéu in the South. 


20 September 1998 





A tender hildhood memory 


I remember being moved to tears by a scene from a popular chéo opera 
when I was eight or nine years old. The play, Pham Céng and Citic Hoa, 
describes the tribulations of two little orphans driven from their paternal 
home by their stepmohther. The ghost of their mother comes back one night 
from the Kingdom of Darkness to entertain them. 


My own mother, an angel of kindness and motherly love, died some time 
later struck by cholera, an epidemic quite frequent during the time of colo- 
nization. I have been haunted all my life by that scene in the play. 


Pham Céng and Citic Hoa is the dramatized version of a popular novel 
written in the N6m script (Vietnamese ideograms). 


The only son of a poor woodcutter, Pham Cong, whose father died when 
he was a child, had to beg to earn a living and look after his mother. This, 
however, did not prevent him from attending classes given by a charitable 
man of letters. A classmate, Ctic Hoa fell in love with him and married him 
with the consent of her parents, her father being a mandarin. 


Soon afterwards, Pham Cong's mother died. Three years went by. The 
young couple had a hard life. Clic Hoa, who was pregnant, had to spend all 
her wealth while Pham Cong traveled to the capital city to take part in the 
royal literary exams. He got a doctorate, but angered the king by refusing the 
hand of his beloved daughter. Pham Céng was banished to the country of the 
Huns. He not only repeated his academic feat at the royal examinations there, 
but also his refusal of a princess’ hand in marriage. The livid monarch ordered 
both of Cong's hands chopped off, his eyes gauged out and his teeth removed. 
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The Celestial Emperor punished the tyrant and restored Cong to full 
health. On his way back, Cong was made Laureate Doctor in Triéu country, 
but was fortunate to have the princess herself intervene to prevent her 
father;s marriage proposal. 


Céng was finally reunited with his wife, who bore him a son and a daugh- 
ter. But Ctic Hoa died when she was just 30 years old, at a time when foreign 
troops had invaded the country. Pham Céng was given command of the 
resistance army. 


After driving the enemy away, he married for the second time. His new 
wife was Tao Thi. Three years later, he was assigned to a new post in the far 
off province of Cao Bang. During his absence, Tao Thi went off with anoth- 
er man and drove her step-children from their home. 


Ctic Hoa came back from the Country of the Death to meet her children. 
Before leaving she sewed a denunciatory letter onto their clothes. 


His mission accomplished, Pham Céng returned home and learnt the 
whole truth. He disowned Tao Thi who was later killed by a thunderbolt. 
C6ng went out in search for his first wife in the Kingdom of Darkness and 
took her back to the world of the living. 


The reunited family was blessed with happiness ever after. 


Nom is a script of ideograms based on Chinese characters to phoneti- 
cally transcribe the Vietnamese language. It was created probably in the 
13th century. 


Pham Cong and Ciic Hoa has characteristics common to popular novels 
in the same period (late 18" and early 19" century). 


1. It uses six and eight word lines alternatively, a pattern that is specifi- 
cally Vietnamese. The style is simple, awkward sometimes, but quite 
supple and lyrical. 

2. The author is anonymous, since these were meant to be related, 
not staged. 

3. In particular, most of the proper nouns and descriptions of landscapes 
and customs are Vietnamese. 

4. A happy ending - the good are rewarded and the bad punished. This 
theme reflects the aspirations of the peasant masses who were harsh- 
ly exploited and oppressed by the absolute monarchy regime. 


5. The feudal morality imbued with Confucianism exalts unconditional 
loyalty to the king, filial piety, honesty and courage. At the same time, 
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it praises the love of a girl of good standing (Clic Hoa) for a beggar, 
the fidelity of a husband who dares to defy the royal order to marry a 
princess. These go against the Confucian order. 


6. Many themes are common to folk tales: the presence of mind of a 
Vietnamese ambassador to China, the descent into the Kingdom of 
Darkness, the offer to a laureate doctor to marry a foreign princess, a 
poor student getting the Laureate Doctor degree. 


7 February 1999 





VMNAIMNEENEL 


My first daughter-in-law Lan is crowded with happiness. She has just 
given birth to a baby girl; her nine-year-old is a boy. One boy, one girl. Both 
“glutinous and ordinary rice,” as the saying goes (cé nép cé te): the current 
day dream for Vietnamese couples, since the family planning policy sets a 
maximum of two children per family. 


My other two daughters-in-law, alas, have only two daughters each. 
Having a male descendant is still the wish of all couples, although the cus- 
tom that decrees that only such a descendant can perpetuate the cult of 
ancestors is on the wane. 


While all the family are busy looking after Lan at the maternity home, it 
falls to my lot to run the house, and, in my capacity as paternal grandfather, 
to rack my brain to find a name for my new grand-daughter. 


That is a rather pleasing exercise of spirit that demands a fairly tiring 
exercise in poetical mathematics. The name of my daughter-in-law being 
Lan (Orchid), what system shall I use to pick a name for her daughter? 


I could select, from a classical verse, moral maxim, or old adage contain- 
ing the word Lan, an ideogram to go with it, as an adjective. 


Or I could choose the name of a plant or flower, orchid being the name of 
both, or opt for the name of one of the more than 10,000 varieties of orchid! 


In the end, a word flashed through my mind, from the treasury of child- 
hood memories: Cic Hoa (Chrysanthemum Flower). 


Clic Hoa is the name of the heroine in a folk tale in verse written in Ném 
demotic characters sometime in the 18th century. I remember being moved 
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to tears when, at the age of eight or nine, I was taken to a play of chéo opera 
entitled “Pham Cong and Ctic Hoa” based on that tale. 


In a particular moving scene, two orphans find solace in the arms of their moth- 
er Clic Hoa, who returns for a moment from the nether world to protect them. 


My choice of the name Ctic Hoa stems from another reason as well: the 
world Ciic (Chrysanthemum) is matched by the word Lan (Orchid) in a verse 
of Nguyén Du’s 18th century master-piece Kiéu: 


“Xuan Lan Thu Citic madn ma cd hai” 
(The orchid of spring and the chrysanthemum of autumn are both graceful) 


Here is few lines is the story of Pham Céng and Ctic Hoa which deeply 
moved successive generations of Vietnamese, particularly in the old days. 


The son of a poor woodcutter, Pham Cong lost his father at a tender age 
and had to beg to support himself and his mother. A kind-hearted scholar 
looked after his education. 


A fellow-student named Ctic Hoa fell in love with him and, with her par- 
ents’ agreement, married him. But the young couple had to face hard times. 


Ctic Hoa was expecting a baby, and they had nothing left. Pham Cong 
presented himself at the country’s capital to sit for the royal examination. 


He gained the title of First Laureate, and the offer of the hand of the 
Nguy king’s daughter in marriage. When he declined, he was banished to the 
kingdom of the Hans. 


There he was again honoured with the title of First Doctor. When he 
refused to marry the princess, the King, her father, ordered Pham Céng’s 
hands cut off, his eyes gouged out, and his teeth pulled. 


The Emperor of Heaven punished the tyrant and restored the health of the 
victim. On his way home, Pham Cong went through the kingdom of Triéu. In 
recognition of his talents, he was honoured with the title of First Doctor. 
Again a royal bride was forced on him but he managed to escape and was 
eventually reunited with Ctic Hoa. 


They had a daughter in addition to their elder child, a son. Alas, Ctic Hoa 
fell ill and died, as the country was being invaded by foreign troops. 

Pham Céng, at the head of an army, set off to meet the enemy, carrying 
his wife’s coffin on his back. 


When the campaign ended in victory, he took a second wife, Tao Thi, 
hoping she would take good care of Ctic Hoa’s children. Three years later, he 
was made governor of far-off Cao Bang province. 
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In his absence, Tao Thi took a lover and turned his children out of the house. 


In the land of Shades, Citic Hoa was broken-hearted and returned to this 
world to comfort them. 


Before leaving, she wrote a letter deploring their fate, which she sowed 
into their clothes. On his return, Pham Céng learned the truth, and repudiat- 
ed Tao Thi, who subsequently died, struck by thunder. 


Pham Cong went to the nether world to look for his wife. The King of 
Darkness, moved by the fate of the couple, allowed Ctic Hoa to be brought 
back by Pham Céng to the world of mortals. The couple at last knew happi- 
ness. And all’s well that end well. 


March 1996 


From the peasants’ riz ewimals 
to the King's rit minishin 





In the country’s treasury of popular novels there stands out an original 
satire called Luc Stic Tranh Cong (The Quarrel of Six Domesticated 
Animals). This work is thought to have appeared in the 19th century in the 
region of Hué, the capital of the Nguyén Dynasty. The satire is a mixture of 
scholarly and popular literature; life in the countryside is painted in detail, 
but the brush ultimately reveals a scholarly author. The author was most like- 
ly a mandarin who did not sign his name since all works in verse were 
anonymously written at that time. 


The fable is composed of a prologue, six songs and a short epilogue. The 
six protagonists are all domesticated animals of the Vietnamese countryside: 
the buffalo, the dog, the horse, the goat, the cock and the pig. These animals 
probably likely represent the six ministries of the Hué Royal Court: the 
Ministry of the Interior, the Ministry of Finance, the Ministry of Rites, the 
Ministry of Military Affairs, the Ministry of Justice and the Ministry of 
Public Works. 


In the story, a violent squabble breaks out between the animals. 


Each thinks himself superior to the others, and each tells of his suffer- 
ings, boasts of his virtues and talents, and describes the multiple services he 
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has rendered to the master of the house. The buffalo bears a grudge against 
the dog, claiming that the latter is better treated than him. The dog rejects the 
buffalo’s complaints and is jealous of the horse, who is jealous of the goat, 
who is jealous of the cock, who is jealous of the pig. 


In the end, however, the six companions come to understand each other 
through discussion and dialogue. 


Content with their fates, they agree to accomplish their assigned tasks 
without complaining. 


The main moral of the fable: each ministry must serve the monarch. This 
notion ties in comfortably with Confucian ethics. 


Don’t act, for instance, like the buffalo who tells of his misfortunes like this: 


What misfortunes I suffer alone 

The first calls of the cocks have hardly been heard 
When the patron hastens to wake up the herdsman, 
Telling them: 

Take the buffalo to the pasture 

So that he may snatch some grass to calm his hunger! 
It will be daybreak soon 

And the tilling will begin. 

Two tether reins on the neck 

Mouth hampered, cord on muzzle 

Hordes of flies on the chain, 

Leeches on the feet, | am out of breath, back broken 
Yet, the ploughman shouts himself hoarse 

Uttering swears all the time, 

I can have a rest 

Only when the sun reaches the zenith 

Hunger coupled with fatigue 

I can hardly drag my feet 

And drag myself to the shade of a tree. 

I dare not think of my hardships, who will share them with me. 
Dry or wet rice fields 

1 work them all 

And also mulberry and sesame fields 
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I hardly have time to breathe. 

To chew what I swallow, 

Body streaming under rain 

T endure the bitings of gusts of wind 
Silk and paddy 

Without my work, there is no fruit. 


On my death, no funeral ceremony 
Where one should observe my funeral 
Living, | have no right to any affection, 
Dead, nothing is done to the peace of my soul. 
On the contrary, people seize baskets, 
One holds a bundle of firewood, the other an armful of dry grass 
The one said: this is a beautiful offering to Buddha, 
Then with big torches, one grills me 
And sends my soul to Nirvana. 
14 July 2002 





Untappy ending’ 


Old Vietnamese tales always have a “happy ending.” The lovers married, 
have numerous children and carry on living happily until their death. 


Seldom are found those which, like the “Love sandal,” end in tragedy. 


The story is related in the old book St Nam chi di (Extraodinary Events 
in Viét Nam’s History) and has inspired Van Cao, author of our National 
Anthem, to compose a beautiful song “Truong Chi.” It has various Chinese 
and Cham variants. 


Here is the traditional version of Viét Nam. 


1. See page 750 
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Once upon a time, there was a very beautiful girl, daughter of a mandarin. 
Her beauty was compared to daylight. 


My Nuong, as behooved a girl of her status, stayed in seclusion in her 
palatial quarters. 


From the pavilion, where she spent her days embroidering, she used to 
watch dreamily the limpid river that flowed between the hills. 


Truong Chi, a poor fisherman, used to cast his net daily in that part of the 
river. He was not handsome, but had the most melodious voice in the world. 


My Nuong watched Chi’s boat glide by. She saw only the vague silhou- 
ette of the fisherman, but his songs lulled her solitude. 


When Truong Chi went fishing in another section of the river, My Nuong 
slumped into melancholy. What sentiment had found its way into her heart? 
She simply waited for the voice as a friend but it had ceased to come. Finally 
she fell sick. 


The great mandarin summoned the best doctors in the country in an 
attempt to cure her. But no medicine could drive away the gloom of the beau- 
tiful girl. Through intense interrogation of the maid servant the great man- 
darin was able to guess the secret of the ailment. He consulted doctors who 
advised him to call the fisherman in. 


Truong Chi was invited to the mansion of the girl and began singing. A 
smile fluttered on the lips of My Nuong as the voice so much longed for rose, 
but when she opened her eyes and saw the poor fisherman her dream was 
shattered and she displayed her indifference and disdain for the plain look- 
ing fisherman. On the contrary, the fisherman was as much struck by the 
beauty of My Nuong as he was angered by her disdain. He went back to his 
boat, deeply hurt. He could neither fish nor sing any more. 


Extremely love-sick, he sang: 
Because our hearts on earth 
Cannot, alas, meet 

May our souls unite us 

For ever in another life 


Then he threw himself in the river 


Truong Chi's soul, drifting aimlessly, was incarnated into a piece of san- 
dal wood. 
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Sometime later an old man retrieved this wood and sold it by chance to 
the great mandarin. The latter, finding it particularly lovely, had it fashioned 
into a tea cup which he gave to his daughter. 


On an autumn day My Nuong poured some brown tea into the cup. 
Immediately she heard a plaintive song and there glided at the bottom of the 
cup the figure of Truong Chi. 


My Nuong then remembered. Deeply moved she recalled her lost love 
and began to weep. A tear dropped into the cup which melted away. 


The theme of contrast between physical ugliness and spritual beauty is 
part of universal literature. In his immortal masterpiece Kiéu, our national 
poet, Nguyén Du, explains conflict between beauty (or talent) and the 
implacable destiny of the law of compensation in oriental philosophy: Fate 
is always equitable, he who enjoys too much from Heaven will also pay the 
price in unhappiness. 


16 August 1998 





A vast collection of wowcllous toler 


The Truyén ky man luc (Vast Collection of Marvellous Tales), which 
dates from the first half of the 16th century, is the first work of this genre in 
Vietnam, being the part of the narration of the fantastic in East Asia (China, 
Japan, Korea...), probably, inspired by the “Stories written in the lamp light” 
or the Chinese story-teller Cu Hau (Ci Tong Cat, 1347-1433). It was written 
in Han (classical Chinese) like most literary works of the time. While the 
manner and the themes owe much to the Chinese source, the subjects, the 
mentality and the problems treated are essentially Vietnamese. 


The author, Nguyén Dit - not to be confused with the poet Nguyén Du 
famous for his novel in verse Kiéu — was one of the best disciples of Nguyén 
Binh Khiém, philosopher and poet with the reputation of a Nostradamus. 
Having earned the degree of licentiate at the triennial competitions, he was 
appointed a mandarin with the rank of sub-prefect. After a year in office, he 
resigned his post under the pretext that he had to take care of his old mother. 
In recently, he wanted to withdraw from public affairs at a time when depra- 
vation was on the rise at court. His collection of tales reflects the critical atti- 
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tude of a scholar facing the social crisis of the time. He condemned the evils, 
abused and crimes of the feudal class with regard to the people (e.g. abduc- 
tion of women to be raped or forced into marriage...). At the same time, he 
sang high-mindedness in the Confucian conception (faithfulness of the wife, 
moral integrity...). But this Confucian scholar seemed to seek evasion in the 
imagination and fantasy of Taoism, a religious doctrine for which he showed 
evident sympathy. 

The twenty tales of Nguyén Dit’s collection, which mingle the real with 
the supernatural, evoke the atmosphere of ancient stories of fairies and 
ghosts rather than the modern fantastic stories of a Hoffman or a Poe. They 
unfold in the world of thé living and that of the dead — on earth, in heaven, 
and in water. 


Three stories, by their ethical and philosophical considerations, vaguely 
recall the philosophical stories of Voltaire: “A meeting at the temple of Hang 
Vuong.” “A conversation with the woodcutter of Mount Na.” “A banquet at 
night on the Black River.” 


Three other stories honour the loyalty of the wife to her husband. In the 
“Bride of Khoai Chau,” a woman, named Phung Khanh whose husband has 
left for an unknown destination for six years, is forced to marry a general. 
Her husband comes back in the nick of time to rescue her, but he loses a 
gambling game and has to yield her to the winner. She takes her own life by 
hanging, but later returns to life for just one night to spend it with her man. 


“The singer Tuy Tiéu,” abducted by a powerful mandarin, thinks of 
killing herself to keep her loyalty to her husband, but is eventually saved by 
an old servant. “The woman of Nam Xuong” tells of a woman who is victim 
of an unjust suspicion by her husband and dies because of it. 


Several stories relate cases of men lured into lewdness by female ghosts. 
For instance, the “Story of the ceiba tree”: a merchant is induced every night 
by an unknown woman to give himself up to bawdy pleasures; he tries to 
return home and finds there a coffin; he embraced it and is turned into a 
ceibe tree. In “A casual encounter at the western farm,” the victim realised 
that his two sexual partners are ghosts. In the “Trial at the Dragon Palace,” 
a snake demon (thuéng Iuéng) is severely punished for having abducted the 
wife of a mandarin. In the “Evil spirits of Xuong Giang,” the incarnation of 
a dead young woman marries a mandarin but “moment comes when a sor- 
cerer reveals her to be just a skeleton.” 


The tale “Tir Thttc marries a fairy” exudes melancholy rather than perver- 
sity. While attending a spring festival, Tut Thitc gives his own gown in repa- 
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ration for a peony branch inadvertently broken by a young girl. She turns out 
to be a fairy. Tir Thttc is transported to the land of fairies and marries her. 
After a year of perfect bliss, he is gnawed by nostalgia and asks to be sent 
back to his native village. But once there, he finds that in the world of mor- 
tals more than eighty years have, in fact, elapsed, and that no one he used to 
know as a young man is still living. In despair, he leaves for the forest and is 
never heard of again. 


July 1996 





Most of the anecdotes in the Vietnamese tradition are aimed at people’s 
oddities. 


In fact, there is a whole gamut of laughter in Viét Nam. The late writer 
Nguyén Tuan listed some one hundred and fifty ways of laughing. He said 
that laughter and humour were a means of survival for the Vietnamese, 
whose country is in a “permanent struggle against typhoon, droughts, rain, 
storms, floods and pests.” 


“Faced with a hostile nature and frequent foreign aggressions and in the 
conditions of a harsh feudal society, it would have been impossible for our 
people, without their internal flowers and their Homeric laughs, to continue 
their existence until today.” 


Anecdotes would make a laughing stock of anyone, whether it was the 
monk who had his lips caught in the claws of a crab which a glutinous 
woman hid in her corsage, or a miser who said he was sorry for not being 
able to treat his friend to a meal. 


“Jt doesn’t matter,” replied the miser’s friend. ‘“We’ll eat my horse. To go 
home I?ll ride on one of your fattened geese.” 


A herb doctor was chosen to heal the sick daughter of the King of Hell 
because of his good record of having caused the death of just one patient. 
“That’s because I just set up the shop this very morning,” the doctor 
explained humbly. 


Hen-pecked husbands are not spared either. A group of them, in the 
absence of their wives, decided to rise up in rebellion. Then, one of the wives 
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returned and the men fled in panic. After the alert was over, the husbands 
regrouped and found one comrade well hidden in a corner. “This man is very 
brave,” they exclaimed. “He should be our leader.” But it turned out that the 
“leader” had died of fear. 


The story Trang Lon (Doctor Pig), an illiterate but ambitious man whose 
success in his boastful adventures was due mainly to luck, is directed at 
greedy mandarins. The story of Trang Quynh (Doctor Quynh), the 
Vietnamese equivalent to Eulenspiegel, goes further in political and social 
criticism because it has for target the entire feudal apparatus, mandarins as 
well as king. 


It should be noted that other than common sense and humour anecdotes 
show the optimism of the Vietnamese people. They also show how often the 
struggle for the survival of the community has been placed above all person- 
al interests. 


June 1993 





Turbulent Love stories’ 


In the old country of Kinh Bac, the cradle of the Vietnamese culture, there 
ran a river called Tiéu Tuong, which is now filled up. The river crossed Tuong 
Giang village in the district of Tién Son in Bac Ninh Province. Old people 
would tell you that this was the scene of a tragic love story many years before. 


It goes as follows: 


A fisherman, Truong Chi, was rowing his boat leisurely on the river, 
singing happily and filling the neighbourhood with his golden melancholy 
voice. His voice carried to the lonely chamber of My Nuong, the prime min- 
ister’s only daughter. She let her imagination wander and invented a vision 
of the singer. Her father summoned Truong Chi to his palace. As the news of 
the singer’s visit was announced, her heart quivered with emotion. However, 
she was horrified to find that the man with the beautiful voice was, in reali- 
ty, very ugly and she fled to her room. The despairing boatman threw him- 


1. See page 745 
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self into the river. His soul was incarnated in a sandal tree. A local artisan 
carved a magnificent cup with the wood of this tree which fell, by chance 
into the hands of My Nuong. When she poured tea into the cup the image of 
the rowing boatman appeared at the bottom. She wept bitterly, realising her 
mistake. One of the tears fell into the cup and the image melted away. 


This story brings to mind another of Chinese origin, which is recorded in 
the book Tinh Sit (Collection of Love Stories). In this tale, a young woman 
dies of despair because her lover does not come back to her as promised. She 
is cremated at the pagoda according to Buddhist rules. Of her incinerated 
body there remains only ashes and a hardened heart that will not break even 
at the hardest hammer strokes. The lover finally returns and weeps copious- 
ly. His tears fall on the tormented heart which melts into blood. Another 
story in Tinh Si? is closer to the Truong Chi story: A young woman, after lis- 
tening every night to the song of a boatman rowing on the river, dies of love 
sickness. Only a crystal remains from her body, and it is melted by the tears 
of the boatman on his passage through the village. 


A legend of the Cham people gives another variant of the same motif. 


But let us return to Truong Chi. We can find two messages in his story: 
the difference between dream and reality (in the prime minister’s daughter) 
and the opposition of talent to fate (talent is always the victim of fate). The 
second theme often recurs in Sino-Vietnamese literature: Men of talent, as 
well as beautiful girls always have an unhappy destiny. The novel in verse 
Truyén Kiéu by Nguyén Du, is a masterpiece of the Vietnamese literature, 
and begins with these verses: 


In the hundred years that human life is confined to, 
Talent and fate hate each other bitterly. 


The Truong Chi story is very popular in Viét Nam. It inspired Van Cao, 
the author of the national anthem, to compose a popular love song. 


The song of Truong Chi, a story in verse, has been orally transmitted from 
generation to generation. Here is the last part: 
As for Truong Chi, he returns to his boat, 
After tying it to a pole, he throws himself in the river. 
His body drifts along the stream, 
His soul is incarnated in a white sandal tree 


On an inspection tour, the Prime Minister is offered 
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The sandal tree which he leaves untouched for a long time 
Until a carpenter is called up to carve a tea cup. 

Each time water is poured into the cup, 

The boatman appears rowing his boat rhythmically. 

Young My Nuong, her heart rent with grief, 

Drops her tears that melts the crystal of love. 

This story of purity of heart can be an example 


For all young girls with rosy cheeks. 
21 October 2001 





Whe is Trang Quignl 


Eulenspiegel (literally: Owl’s Mirror), the popular jester of medieval 
German legend, is a sort of Robin Hood figure who championed rural folk 
by playing outrageous tricks on the snobbish bourgeois and city dwellers. 
Stories of his exploits, which first began appearing in the 15" century, are 
part of the fabric of myth throughout Europe. 


A later rendition of the Eulenspiegel story is told by Charles de Coster, 
a Belgian author in the French language (1827-1879) who made the charac- 
ter a hero of the Dutch resistance to Spanish tyranny. This popular figure is 
believed to have originally been a certain Till Eulenspiegel who lived dur- 
ing the 14" century in Shleswig und Holstein. 


But, taking into account the differences in culture and period, Trang Quynh 
(Doctor Quynh) of Viét Nam, can be seen as a counterpart to the German 
Eulenspiegel . Hero of a series of folk tales, this sarcastic scholar sided with 
the people against the feudal class. He lived in the 18" century, at a time when 
the Lé King reigned but did not rule. Power was divided between the Trinh 
lords in the North (where Quynh lived) and the Nguyén lords in the South. This 
was a period of acute social crisis, misery and peasant revolts. Quynh scorned 
both spiritual and temporal powers, taking on the whole feudal apparatus at 
once: religions and creeds, (including Buddhism and Taoism), the kind of 
scholastic education which turns out ignorant, formulaic thinkers, and the cor- 
rupt and impotent mandarinate. Mockery was his only weapon. Doctor Quynh 
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fought the establishment until his death. His death itself was a final irony, 
because he died of the same poison that would eventually kill his lord. 


For a long time it was believed that Doctor Quynh was a personage born 
out of the imagination of the oppressed masses to satisfy their thirst for 
vengeance. But an article by the writer Nguyén Dttc Hién published in the 
Van Nghé review (9 March 1985) made aware of the good doctor as a his- 
torical personage. 


The prototype for Doctor Quynh is thought to be an eighth generation 
ancestor of Hién by the name of Nguyén Quynh (1677-1748), a Master of 
Arts in Bot Thuong Village, Hoang Héa District, Thanh Héa Province in 
northern Central Viét Nam. 


Two genealogical books of the Nguyén family in Hoang Héa have made 
it possible to trace the identity of Doctor Quynh. Born into a family of 
Confucian scholars, Nguyén Quynh was a brilliant student, topping the list 
of graduates at the Regional Contest with the title of Master of Arts. But, fail- 
ing more than once in his doctoral exams, he had to accept modest mandar- 
inate posts. His literary talent was recognized by his contemporaries, who 
placed him at the same rank as examiner, Doctor Nguyén Nham. His man- 
darinate career was not without problems, and ended in degradation. 


Many researchers favour the identification of Nguyén Quynh with Doctor 
Quynh, citing local Thanh Héa anecdotal history, the humourous tone of 
some passages of Nguyén Quynh’s writings, and pointing out that the stories 
of Doctor Quynh and the life of Nguyén Quynh are located in the same his- 
torical context. Yet there is no solid proof, since the writings left by the 
Master of Arts Nguyén Quynh ~ all in Chinese characters — deal with very 
academic subjects and none of the details revealed the bantering humor of 
Docor Quynh. 


According to Ha Van Tan, an archaeologist and the initiator of the 
research on Doctor Quynh, “Though I have no doubt that Nguyén Quynh is 
versed in the national literature written in Nom demotic characters and is 
given to humor, I have never thought of trying to absolutely identify the 
Master of Arts Nguyén Quynh with Doctor Quynh, as is popularly done. 
Nobody would ever be so simplistic as to do so. I wish simply to insist that 
the Master of Arts Nguyén Quynh seems to meet all the conditions to be the 
prototype for Doctor Quynh.” 


As for Nguyén Difc Hién, speaking of his ancestor on the Voice of Viét 
Nant he said, “It would be a great honor for me to be recognized as a descen- 
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dant of the Master of Arts Nguyén Quynh, the honour would be no less.” He 
has recently published a carefully-elaborated dossier on this subject entitled 
Nguyén Quynh — Doctor Quynh — Doctor Quynh stories at the Education 
Publishing House. 


29 October 2000 





Vietnamese riddles 


Riddles are a treasure of Viét Nam’s popular literature, developed over 
the centuries in line with scholarly literature. 


While the latter often uses Sino-Vietnamese terms and allusions to 
Chinese mythology, popular literature uses words of Vietnamese origin, 
images and metaphors of everyday life. Essentially it comes from peasants. 


But despite their brevity, ca dao (proverbial verses), proverbs and riddles 
retain their melody thanks to a language rich in tonal resources. 


Vietnamese riddles are always formulated in verse form. Verses are of 
four of five foot, couplets are of six and eight foot and each word in the 
monosyllabic Vietnamese language is a foot. 


Poets also use free verse. Riddles can be committed to memory easily, 
thanks to their simple topics and rhythms. 


Each riddle is a question, to which people are asked to guess an answer. 
In the old days, riddle contests were organised more or less spontaneously in 
the countryside around a weaving loom or when people pounded rice, har- 
vested or tended the fields together. 


The contestants were divided into two camps, male against female, or 
persons of the same hamlet against people from other hamlets. Awards were 
symbolic: a few glasses of rice wine or quids of betel. 


The riddles give people a glimpse of the everyday life of the peasants, 
their jobs and concerns. They are not about love or hatred, just tests of prac- 
tical intelligence and common knowledge. 


Sometimes, there is a bit of humour or malice and even erotic jokes and 
social satire. 

In their collection of Vietnamese riddles (Van Héa Dan Téc Editions, Ha 
N6i — 2000) Nguyén Dinh Chiic and Hué Nguyén have collected more than 
1,500 riddies that span a range of categories: 
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On natural phenomena: 
Big as a plate 
It plunges in the pond. 
In vain one tries to find, 
Impossible to retrieve it. What is it? (The moon) 
About the human body: 
For three years of hardship I never quit you, friend, 
(But) just one rainy day and you abandon me! 
(Man and his shadow) 
On everyday life: 
It rains for three years, I don’t leave you 
Just one rainy day and you abandon me! 
(Raincoat made from latania palm) 
On trees and plants: 
Hers is the size of a three-month-old baby 
Very tightly belted she trots in the field. 
(The sheaf of rice plants for transplanting) 
On animals: 
Dragon head, phoenix tail, fairy wings 
At midnight its cries wake up the whole village. 
(The rooster) 
Geography: 
What river hates war, 
Formed by three rivers? 
(The Thai Binh River — “Thai Binh” means peace) 
Myth and history: 
What king is Father and Mother of the people? 
What king was the valiant knight with a dark skin? 
(Phiing Hung and Mai Hac Dé, both of whom lived in the 8th cen- 
tury AD) 
23 December 2001 
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Viet Nam's timelen folk riddles 
dwell on the weryday 





Around one-third of folk riddles deal with the ordinary objects of every- 
day life, and other areas such as natural phenomena, plants and trees, ani- 
mals and geographic, historical and literary allusions. 


In general, country folk use very simple language to make riddles about 
farming implements or household utensils, the tools used in village crafts, or 
different pieces of clothing. Here are some examples: 


Its body is made of bamboo, it laughs heartily 
It causes many to be fuddled. 
(The ubiquitous water pipe, which bubbles when the smoker inhales 
through the water) 
One inserts it, one withdraws it, 
Inserts it again on leaving the house. 
(A key) 
If you are joyful, I share your joy. 
If you are sad, I share your sorrow. 
(A mirror) 
It has no mouth but it cries, 
It commits no offence, but is hanged on the rafter. 
(The tom-tom in the communal house) 
It has eighteen teeth, 
Two rows of perfect teeth, 
Meat or fish it doesn’t care 
But is ready to gorge itself with earth. 
(A harrow) 
She carries a lot of yellow children in her belly 
But gives birth to a multitude of white children. 
(A rice-husking stone, made of bamboo stakes) 
I come from a tuff of bamboo. 


CQ 
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They put me on quarantine during winter, 

And take me out only in summer. 

(A paper fan) 

There is in the house a lady who likes to lick. 

(A broom) 

They are a well-matched pair 

But nobody can tell who is husband and who is wife. 
Nobody can be greedier. 

Salted fish, stewed pork, they gobble all shamelessly. 
(Chopsticks) 

With a straight and rigid body, 

A broad and toughened tongue, 

It cannot walk but stands upright 


And willingly eats the dirt. 
(A spade) 


Sometimes, a riddle goes out of its way to use lyrical images when refer- 
ring to very simple objects: 
Lying in bed at night I inhale the perfume of your sweat, 
You and me are tied by close bonds 
In the past I had rosy cheeks 
You’ve used up my body through continual folding and unfolding. 
(A sleeping mat) 
You and me, we both are issued from a bamboo grove 
And become very loyal husband and wife, 
Customers come and go 


It is us who profit by their copious meals. 
(A pair of chopsticks) 


In contrast to the Confucian prudishness which prevailed in ancient Viét 
Nam, some riddles display an eroticism bordering on obscenity which, how- 
ever, is very innocent. Examples: 

Skin under, skin above 
Introduced in, it gives warmth 
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Taken out, it makes people cold. 
(Shoes) 
The upper part stirs 
The lower part budges 
What a pleasure higher up! 
What a pain below! 
(Angling) 
Introduced it into the hole of an old women 
She whimpers “Ah Ah!” 
Introduced into the hole of a girl 
She says “An yes!” 
(Earrings) 
6 January 2002 





vy Popular riddles on orimals 


Like the riddles about plants, those about animals constitute an important 
part of the treasure of popular riddles in Viét Nam. 


They chiefly relate to animals that feature in everyday rural life; the buf- 
falo, the ox, the dog, the cat, poultry, and aquatic animals like fish, shrimp, 
crabs, reptiles and insects. Here are some typical examples. 


Having no breast, yet she raises a whole band of nine to ten kids 
(The hen) 

Many names but he is always the same, 

His name makes people shudder, 


Some call him sir, master and even monseigneur. 
(The tiger — con hé) 


People avoid pronouncing the word hé for fear of courting disaster, being 
devoured by it. The tiger is also called lium, cop, kénh, 6éng Ba Muoi (Sir 
Thirty) — the later name out of the belief that the tiger likes to prowl on the 
night of the last day of the lunar month, when it is darkest. 
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He is the uncle of Heaven 


Whoever beats him will be struck by heaven. 
(The toad) 


Legend has it that long ago, during a drought spell, the toad led a dele- 
gation of animals to ask the heavens to make rain. Hence, if there is no rain 
for too long, the toad will clench its teeth, and there the rain will fall. 

It doesn’t fear to muddy its head. 


Deep lake or wide river, it is at home everywhere. 
(The eel) 


It lives in muddy water at the bed of rivers or ponds. The eel is the sym- 
bol of the pariah, on the lowest rank of social scale. 
Fire without smoke, 
Burns all day and night, 
Visible at night, 
Invisible in daytime. 
(The firefly - con dom dém) 
There is a proverb Trong dom dém, ngodi bé dudéc — A firefly inside, a 
torch outside gives a misleading aapearance. 
Head armed with a blade, 
Body shorter than its beard 
Put to fire, 
The whole body reddens. 
(The shrimp) 


Shrimp live in submerged rice fields, in ponds and in rivers. It is an 
important food for peasants in the Song Héng (Red River) Delta. 
What animal eats and does not drink, 
What animal drinks and does not eat? 
(The silk-worm and the leech, or tam and dia) 


When the silk-worm begins to spin its cocoon to become a chrysalid, it eats 
mulberry leaves voraciously (tdm dn réi), hence dn réi means eating greedily. 


Everybody believes that it is good or bad omen. 
(The spider) 
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Children believe that if they see a spider in the morning they will be 
upbraided during the day. If they see a black spider, a good spanking is in 
store for them. 

Buried in the depth of river 

Grey robe in double lining, 

Shuts up in itself the whole day, 

Licking mud with its white tongue. 

(The mussel — con trai) 

Cooked in soup, mussels are very common in the rural diet. 
Armed with a crest and spurs 

Its voice like a clarion 

Its name resounds like a tomtom. 

(The cock — ga tréng) 

A pun: tréng is a cock and also a tomtom. 
Not a cat it resembles a cat, 

Not a pig it is called pig. 

Preying at night, 

Carries a bad omen. 

(The owl) 

There is a superstition that when the owl hoots near a house, it augurs the 

imminent death of someone in that house. 
Draped all the year round with black satin, 
Each night announces bad news to someone 
Cawing incessantly in waiting for a carrion. 
(The crow) 
Crows nestle on the tops of tall trees 
(Banyan, kapok tree, fig tree). 
13 January 2002 





Song of the perfumed shoe 


When this story, Hwong Miét Hanh, composed of more than 100 verses 
in Han (Chinese letters) — appeared is never known for sure, but literary crit- 
ics generally put it in the 13" century (under the Tran Dynasty). In any case, 
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definitely before the 15" century (the Lé Dynasty) when the society began 
to be dominated by the very rigid Confucian ideology which eclipses the 
influence of tolerant Buddhism. In fact, Confucianism would not be able to 
admit some social concepts reflected in this story: freedom to love without 
family consent, dating of two lovers outside the marriagerframework. 
Here are some excerpts from the Song of the Perfumed Shoe: 
At this side of Déng Xudn Market near the bridge on the bank of the 
Red River in Ha Noi 
Rise somptuous palaces the roots of which reach the Celestial River 


Green willows and blue saphoras mingle their follages at 
different heights 


Curtains of pearl sparkle, brocard hangings are seen inside the rooms 
The Truong family has a girl as lovely as jade, 


Sixteen-years old, svelt and thin flowery face, sweet and white skin, 
cheeks of rose 


Languid, she leans on the balustrade to enjoy the spring wind 
Then, strolling along the verandha, rolling up gause curtains 
She moved slowly, her paces of lotus softly raise her perfumed shoes 


Arrives the Charming Prince: 


Ly, a young man coming from nobody knows where passes before 
the willows alley 


A spring walk takes him by chance to this side 
Catching a dim sight of the silhouette of the damsel 
The upset young man dismounts 


The young woman retires to the upper room and disappears behind 
green windows and red doors 


The fairy grotto, alas, is inaccessible 


The young man comes back on the bridge each day, despaired. An 
evening, aided by chance, he meets there a servant of the Truong family. He 
confides to her: 


I am twenty years old and give myself passionately to studies 
I had never crossed the Red Light District 
I saw the other day the Young Lady whom you serve 


My lute soul quivers at the desire to play the norris tune in search 
of a companion 
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Through the serviable servant a flower letter of Ly reaches the young lady. 


The young Tritong reads the letter and is deeply moved. 

She thins out visibly and the beautiful colors fade day by day. 

A profound silence comes over the vernal landscape. 

No longer able to resist to herself she writes him. 

L¥ comes to the garden treading patches of moonlight, 

That is their first date. 

But like lovers of the old days, they confide to themselves their pas- 
sion, speaking very low, fearing being heard. 

Then they part, promising to see again. 


As agreed, on the night of the third lunar month, Ly comes to the bridge. 
But he is detained by a night patrol. 

The young lady Truong came alone to the rendez-vous. She does not find 
her lover: 


Only the moon shining in her full splendor 
Mirrors itself in the cold current... 
The young lady on the bridge abandons one of her shoes 
In hope that young Ly would recognise it without fail... 
The day has not broken when he comes to the bridge, the place is com- 
pletely deserted. A poignant sadness overcomes him: 


He holds the shoes on his heart and falls senseless 

From this shumber he will never wake up 

And his soul flies toward the pavilion of the Truong family 

There remains on the bridge the body of the young man killed by love. 


Fortunately, Master Tran passing on the bridge, guesses the tragedy. He 
collects the shoe and goes to find the house of the Truong family. 

Young Lady Truong, for fear of revealing herself, does not answer clear- 
ly to the master’s questions. Each of her words becomes a sob. Suddenly, she 
rushes toward the bridge, embraces the dead body and melts in tears. “Our 
union,” she said, “is not accomplished but I’ll follow you in the tomb which 
will unite us.” 

This communion beyond life and death revives the young man from his 
eternal slumber. Their marriage is celebrated, they are bound to love each 
other till the end of their lives. 


Il May 2003 
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At the temple of the Emerald Stream 


One Sunday last month, in the company of Dr. Maury and his wife I went 
to a meeting of the Ca Tri club at the Taoist temple of the Emerald Stream 
(Bich Cau). The President of the club, Mrs. Bach Van, a 32 year-old woman 
overflowing with dynamism. did her best to acquaint us with a centuries-old 
art in which poetry is allied to music. Neglected by the young generations, this 
art is threatened with extinction for it requires from its lovers a solid classical 
culture, some knowledge of traditional music, and a fairly long initiation. 


Ca Trit (pronounced “chew”) is also known as the singing of a ddo, 
singsong girls of former times, who call to mind the Japanese geishas. Here 
is a brief description of a Ca Tri recital: the singer marks rhythm by beating 
a little wooden block called phdch with two little bamboo sticks while a man 
accompanies her on his long-necked guitar. A member of the audience fol- 
lows her singing attentively. When he finds a passage to his taste, he takes 
note by striking a little drum, either on the face or the side, once or several 
times, depending on how he feels. By expressing his appreciation in this way, 
he shows how good a connoisseur he is of Ca Tri. 


Ca Trii is believed to be created centuries ago by a woman named Dao. 
It used to be sung at court or on the occasion of ceremonies or festivals, and 
has grown to be a favourite entertainment of scholars of the old school. It 
comprises several forms, of which the most typical Vietnamese is the hat 
noi. Hat means to sing; and ndi, to say. So hat ndi is a kind of recitative in 
which singing is interspersed with talking. In the latter part, are intermingled 
quotations in Han (classical Chinese in Vietnamese pronunciation) and the 
vernacular; scholarly poetry and folk verses. The prosody is based on a musi- 
cal pattern which, although a fixed one, is flexible. A classical song (dui khé) 
comprises three stanzas, including two quatrains and one tercet. Between the 
first quatrain and the final tercet one or several additional stanzas may be 
inserted. The song also admits of a prelude and a conclusion called muudu, 
both written in distichs of a line of six syllables followed by one of eight — 
an essential Vietnamese form of versification. 


The poetic and musical structure of hdt ndi is quite supple and makes it 
possible for the author of the song to fully express his self. The scholar loves 
to hear himself talking through the voice of the singer and the accompany- 
ing guitar. In the old Confucian society, he was thoroughly permeated with 
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the ideas of community, duty and reason. Hat ndi provided him with a chan- 
nel through which to voice a veiled criticism of the feudal regime or a per- 
sonal philosophy of life (“The Power of Money,” by Nguyén Cong Trif), to 
meditate on the futility of great historical events (“The Battle of Xich Bich,” 
by the same author). In each Confucian scholar lurked an epicurean more or 
less Taoist. Hat ndi gave him occasions for evasion. Repressed personal feel- 
ings found outlets in Ad? ndi. The scholar could sing the beauty of nature and 
adopt the Buddhist state of indifference regarding things of this world (“The 
Perfume Pagoda” by Chu Manh Trinh), praise the charm of ruins, the pleas- 
ure of drinking, otium (leisure idleness) as sung by Horace, the joys and 
pains of love. One has in some cases the impression that Petrarch and French 
poets of the 16th century found their inspiration at the same sources. 


One of the best-known pieces of Ca Trit: Héng héng, Tuyét tuyét (O Rose, 
O Snow), could be an echo to Ronsard’s famous Sonnet a Héléne which 
begins with the line: “Quand vous serez bien vieile...”. A scholar makes light 
of the affection shown him by an adolescent girl, regarding her as a mere 
child. Time passes. They meet again. His temples have greyed while she is 
at the height of her gorgeous beauty. He sighs out his regrets and tries to con- 
vince himself that loving people could ignore the barriers of age...-not quite 
an orthodox belief for a Confucianist. 


October 1994 


Dinertation at ancient 
bumanwti corterts 





For nearly nine centuries, the royal dynasties in Viét Nam held scholas- 
tic contests to recruit mandarins for the Court. The first such contest was 
held in 1075 and the last, in 1918, under French colonial rule. 


The contests had three stages: a regional (thi hicong) or triennial contest, 
a contest in the capital (rhi hdi) or a general contest for the candidates to the 
doctorate, and the Court contest (thi dinh) or royal contest, which was 
presided over by the king himself to choose the First Doctor. 


The contests encouraged education based on Confucian humanities and 
historical and literary knowledge, rather than common knowledge and sci- 
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ence. The written tests were given in Chinese ideograms, although pronunci- 
ation was based on the Vietnamese model. 


One of the most important tests was the vdn sdch (literary dissertation). 
Originally, the king posed questions in order to get the candidate’s views on 
political and economic issues and judge how much they wanted to improve 
life for the people. 


Eventually, this genre became an exercise aimed at glorifying the monarch 
and his Court. As to the form, parallelism in the style (ideas, phrases, tonality) 
was obligatory, but no rhyme was necessary. Take for example a literary dis- 
sertation of the 15"" century composed by Vi Kiét, the 20-year-old laureate 
doctor at the Royal Contest in the reign of Lé Thanh Tong (1442-1497). 


In his dissertation presented at the royal contest, Vi Kiét stresses the 
importance of education if a country is to thrive. He wrote: “Sire, your sub- 
ject has heard people say that in the old times the teacher was a necessity. 
The teacher propagates the doctrine of Confucius, shows the mistakes, 
explains controversial points... There are, however, teachers of disputable 
quality not versed in the literary style. What the students need is erudition, 
but these teachers have only superficial knowledge... Teachers must go 
through a rigorous selection process. Education of students must be severe... 
The quest for talent must take morality into account...” 


Via Kiét condemns corrupt mandarins: 


“Sire, the question put by Your Majesty aims at the purity of mandarinal 
customs. The Book Spring-Autumn says that integrity or felony of mandarins 
creates prosperity or decline in a State. In my humble opinion, if misappro- 
priations of public funds are brought to light, there will be no place for cor- 
ruption...” “Sire, I have heard that Your Majesty is severe in the judgement 
of dishonest persons and generous in the reward of honest persons, but you 
have not accorded enough attention to petty mandarins. The Book of Rites 
said: “If the high mandarins do not breach rules, petty mandarins will be 
righteous. It is necessary to order royal inspectors to accomplish their task of 
control, to encourage and honour upright mandarins... The corrupt mandarins 
must receive the punishment they deserve”. (translated from a Vietnamese 
version by Ta Hitu Yén). 


Today, five hundred years later, this scholastic text makes us smile. 
However, it beautifully captures a zeitgeist! 
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In 1884, the French completed their conquest of Viét Nam. In terms of 
education, the colonial administration began to replace the Chinese charac- 
ters with the qudc ngit, or romanised script, and French. But the old system 
of mandarinal contests was allowed to continue until the second decade of 
the 20th century with some modifications, in particular with the adoption of 
a dissertation in Vietnamese. 


Here are two examples of subject-matter given for dissertation at the 
examinations in the Vietnamese language and in Chinese characters. They 
clearly highlight the changing times: 


In 1906 (2nd degree): “Back from travelling within Indochina, a profes- 
sor gave a lecture to his students on the means of communication. He shows 
them that commerce is useful for the development of a country, that commu- 
nications have a direct influence on its expansion and facilitate exchanges. 


Various means of communication-classify in order of utility. 


In 1907 (2nd degree): Expand the following Vietnamese saying and give 
some examples: 


“One jealously keeps one’s field, but takes one’s cows to browse in oth- 
ers’ field.” 


7 October 2001 





Chu Vin An, prritual moter 


Chu Van An is a name frequently heard in the streets of Ha Ndi. First of 
all, there is Chu Van An Street (Van Vollenhoven in colonial times) which 
starts at the Temple of Literature and leads to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
In the Temple of Literature dedicated to Confucius. Chu Van An is the only 
Vietnamese scholar to have a worshipping altar. 


A high-school with the same name, lying on the shores of West Lake, enjoys 
prestige comparable to that of the Lycée Henry IV or Louis le Grand in Paris. 
There is also a Chu Van An Temple located in a suburban village of the capital. 


Over the centuries, Chu Van An’s reputation as a model master, symbol 
of moral uprightness and intransigence has radiated. Successive generations 
of Confucian scholars have praised his wide knowledge of humanities and 
his contempt for riches and honours without restraint. 
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Born in Quang Liét Village of Ha Tay Province. Chu Van An (1212-1270) 
devoted his entire life to education. During his youth, he opened a school in 
his native village to train disciples. Among them some were to become 
famous, namely Pham Su Manh, a talented diplomat, administrator and mili- 
tary organiser, and Lé Quat later known for his erudition and moral qualities. 


Admitted as Thai Hoc Sinh (Doctor of Humanities) after mandarin exam- 
inations, he was made vice rector of the Royal College of Sons of the Nation 
(Quéc Tir Giam) by King Trdn Minh Tong, a former student of his. 

Let us recall that this university, the first of Viét Nam and the Sorbonne’s 
elder by two centuries, was founded in 1075 in the enclosure of the Temple 
of Literature. At first destined to princes, it soon welcomed the sons of man- 
darins chosen by the king and eventually opened its selection process to a 
wider social range. 

With the coming into power of the Nguyén Dynasty in 1802, the Royal 
College was transferred by the bombings in 1947 at the start of the Indochina 
War and were restored several years ago. 

Let us return to Chu Van An’s significant impact on Viét Nam’s first uni- 
versity scene. Under the reign of Tran Du Tong (1341-1369) he submitted a 
motion to demand the execution of seven flatterers and intriguing courte- 
sans. Failing in his request he resigned and withdrew to Chi Linh where he 
lived as a hermit till his death. 

He has written many works in Chinese script: Abridged Commentaries on 
the Four Classical Books, Collection of Poems by a Hermit Woodcutter and 
also a collection of poems in Vietnamese ideograms, ném. However only a 
few of his poems in Chinese ideograms have been saved. Here are two which 
laud the pleasures of the hermit amid nature: 


The mountain of Chi Linh 

As if on a gigantic painting, 

Blue mountains mingle by thousands. 
The sun setting with reverberation 
[huminates half of the stream. 

Not one visitor on the paths 

And under the green vines. 

Only the wild magpie, from time to time 
Unters a call in the mist. 
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In the Beginning of Summer 
In my solitary house, on the mountain, 
From my nap I wake. 
The apricot tree in my garden 
Shivers to the stir of the breeze. 
The swallows, by flock, leave in quest of their old nests. 
One after the other, cicadas let out their first cries, 
Lotuses, sprinkled along the stream, evoke an ethereal world, 
Bamboo shoots emerge from the fence above the stingy universe. 
Immobile, leaning on my small table, in a lazy euphoria 
I let the wind care to turn the pages of my old book. 
22 December 2002 





To relive the Vietnamese ISU century 


The credit for this hardy cultural undertaking goes to the French writer 
and historian Yveline Feray for her 800 page novel “Dix Mille Printemps” 
(Ten Thousand Springs).! 


I met her at the Université de Nice in the early 1980's, and I never could 
have imagined that this woman of refined elegance would devote seven years 
of her life to writing about a man of another race living many thousand of 
miles from her own country in a period going back over five centuries. 


The writer aims at portraying both a man and nation. As an epigraph she 
does not hesitate to quote Bernard Guenee: “Le destin d'un home peut aider 
a comprendre l'histoire d’un temps, mais, inversement, seule l'histoire d'un 
temps ott il a vécu permet de comprendre le destin d'un homme.” (The des- 
tiny of a man may help to understand the history of a time, but, conversely, 
only the history of a time in which he lived makes it possible to understand 
the destiny of a man.) 


The 15'" century was a crucial period for the destiny of Viét Nam. Having 
conquered our country, the Chinese Ming dynasty practised a policy of sys- 


1. Julliard Pub. Paris 1989, Dix mille printemps (ancient name of Viét Nam — 6th century). 
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tematic and cruel assimilation. exiling to Peking our best scholars and most 
skilled artisans as well as burning all our precious books. After a protracted 
and hard-fought war of resistance (1418-1427), the Vietnamese succeeded in 
driving out the invader. 


Had it not been for this conclusion, Chinese expansion would have gone 
on to the south and the face of Vietnamese and Southeast Asia would have 
changed drastically. 


The architect of victory was Nguyén Trai (1380-1442) who helped the man 
at the head of the national insurrection, Lé Lgi, to repulse the invader. A great 
political figure, brilliant strategist, poet, writer and remarkable humanist, he 
was one of the finest figures of the Vietnamese history and literature. National 
independence once regained, he was appointed minister of the Interior. His 
uprightness made him many enemies. He retired to Mount Con Son. Victim of 
a plot, he was accused of regicide and killed together with all members of his 
family. This legendary personality, whose 600th birth anniversary was marked 
by UNESCO in 1980, attracted the interest of Yveline Feray. 


In a letter she wrote me in 1990, she described the genesis of her work. 
She at once put aside “the pressure of an omnipresent western observer who 
sees, observes, judges with the eyes of a reader from the West.” She insists 
on keeping herself inside (or from the inside) of a culture that is wholly dif- 
ferent from her own in order to write a “novel of culture,” the “epic of a per- 
son in the preservation of its culture and its freedom.” 


The result of that aesthetic asceticism was a work, which won the Prix 
d’Asie des Ecrivains francophones in 1989. Some nitpicking historians 
might reproach her with having mistakenly made use of certain historical 
details connected with the Nguyén dynasty (19th century), with being biased 
in favour of scholarly culture (essentially Chinese) to the detriment of the 
popular culture (essentially Viét), with portraying love in a Western light. 
For my part, I believe that historical novelists should enjoy all these liber- 
ties. I wouldn’t hold it against her that she draws a bold parallel between the 
gentle figure of Princess Tran Thi Thai (Nguyén Trai’s mother) and the arro- 
gant marquise Mathilde de la Mole. I appriciate it that she deals in her novel 
with problems that are still topical: the relationships between Power (King 
Lé Loi) and the Intellectual (Nguyén Trai), the multiple face of power, the 
ambiguous relationship between China and Vietnam. I am grateful to a for- 
eign writer for felling so much love for my country and for having succeed- 
ed in writing so well about it due to this communion. 


June 1994 
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Who was the greatest 
Vietnamese humasnrat? 





This question has been asked my by many Western visitors. It is not 
easy to answer because the Western and Eastern concepts of humanism is 
not similar. 


Historically, Western humanism was an European intellectual movement 
of the Renaissance period (14'*-16'" centuries) characterised by an effort to 
raise the dignity of the human spirit and exalt its value. 


It was also an attempt to return to Greco-Latin sources. reacting against 
the religious fanaticism and the feudal order of the Middle Ages, it aims at 
the happiness of man on earth through the blossoming of his capacity, the 
cult of reason, and the liberation of the individual. 


A philosophical and moral doctrine of the bourgeoisie in origin, it was the 
cornerstone for rationalism, the philosophy of Enlightment, the 1789 French 
Revolution, and other social revolutions. 


In its broader sense, humanism can be understood as any system or 
mode of thought or action, in which human interests, values and dignity 
predominate. 


Traditional humanism in the West seems to be centred on man as an indi- 
vidual while in the East, marked by the communal spirit of the rural com- 
mune and Confucianism, it focuses more on man as a social being. 


In the light of that difference, who could be thought of as the greatest 
Vietnamese humanist? 


Several names come to mind: Nguyén Trai, Chu Van An, Nguyén Binh 
Khiém, Nguyén Du, Ng6 Thi Nham. 


Among them, Nguyén Trai seems to come close to the norms of Western 
humanism, or indeed simply humanism. As such, in 1980, UNESCO spon- 
sored an international commemoration of his 6" centenary. The then 
Director General of UNESCO, Amadon-Mahtar M’Bow, highlighted in par- 
ticular Trai’s “Humanist vision.” 


The foundation of Trai’s thought may be epitomized in two words: 
humanity and justice. 
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All his life he laboured toward that ideal by putting himself in the serv- 
ice of his people. As the architect of the victory over the Chinese Ming 
invaders, he helped his King Lé Loi wage a resistance war of ten years. 


Trai’s view of war is imbued with humanity: 

“Peace and happiness for the people 

Such is the basis of humanity and justice 

To eliminate violence, such is the primary role of our fighters.” 


(Proclamation of Victory over the Wu) 


Trai added a new dimension to classical military art: the “offensive on the 
heart” which is reminiscent of Gandhi’s philosophy of passive resistance. In 
Trai’s view, the capture of citadels was important but no less important was 
the moral effort to make the adversary ashamed of his war actions and to give 
him a face-saving way out. The aim of a war of liberation was to put an end 
to war between two countries: 


“Military genius is loath to massacre 

His Majesty has pardoned a hundred thousand captives 
Peace has been restored between the two countries 
Putting an end to this war forever 

In a sacred respect of borders” 

(Hymn to the Glory of Mount Chi Linh) 


After the war, Trai continued to devote himself to the well-being of the 
people. Alas, the high-minded man was beheaded, victim of a plot hatched 
by faithless courtiers. 

Trai supplement his humanist ideas with his well-rounded knowledge and 
activities in numerous fields. A political figure, he was also a military strate- 
gist, diplomat, philosopher, moralist and geographer. He rendered a great 
service to national literature by writing excellent poems in the national lan- 
guage and script, not in classical Chinese HAn.! 


October 1996 


1. On Nguyén Trai, see also A Pilgrimage to Nhi Khé 
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Wi 





Nguyén Trai (1380-1442), eminent statesman. famous strategist and skil- 
ful diplomat, scholar and poet, is considered, on his own merit, the greatest 
humanist of Viét Nam. 


So it was with great pleasure that I received a new edition of his Writings 
to the Army (Quan Trung Tit Ménh, translated into Vietnamese and French, 
published by Nguyén Van Nguyén in the collection of the Vietnamese 
Library (French Far-East School) of which Philippe Papin is the director. 


What stuck me in re-reading this work was its realistic character. I can’t 
help making drawing parallels between the thoughts of Nguyén Trai and H6 
Chi Minh about the moral attitude towards the enemy and prisoners of war. 


Let us first place Writings to the Army! in its historical context. In early 
the 15" century the Ming Dynasty of China occupied Viét Nam. Entrenched 
in the mountains of Lam Son (Thanh Hoa), Lé Loi (who later became the 
founder king of the Lé Dynasty) aided by Nguyén Trai, conducted a ten-year 
war of resistance (1418-1428). During this long period, on behalf on the 
king, Nguyén Trai wrote the ordinance addressed to the insurgents and the 
whole population. These documents together form the corpus of the writings. 


These documents are of singular interest since they reveal an original 
aspect of the war, “the conquest of the adversary’s heart,” which constitutes, 
together with the armed struggle and diplomacy, the three strategic arms of 
the fight for national independence. The aim was to wage a campaign of per- 
suasion and conviction among the soldiers of the Ming by showing them that 
their military campaigns were inevitably doomed to failure, particularly by 
appealing to their humanist sense (respect for justice, the right of weak peo- 
ple, sparing blood bath on both sides, etc.). This was not a “psychological 
war” as conceived nowadays, conducted with computerised techniques but 
rather a strategy aimed at leading the adversary to arrive at the conclusion 
that it is necessary to put an end to an unjust war. 


The following extract from a letter addressed to Vuong Thong, the 
Chinese commander-in-chief, reveals the core of Nguyén Trai’s thought: 


1. Quan Trung Tit Ménh — literally: Royal correspondence and decrees written with- 
in army ranks (during the war). 
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“By placing myself in your position I find six reasons for defeat: 


1. The floods are rising, your ramparts are crumbling to pieces, food is 
running out, your horses are dying like flies, your men are falling sick. 


2. In the past, Duong Thai Tong captured Dién Dic and Thé Sung was 
forced to surrender.* Today all the mountain passes are guarded by 
our men and elephants, your reinforcements are venturing into a cer- - 
tain defeat. Once the reinforcements are trounced you are certain to 
be captured. 


3. Your elite troops, your best horses are concentrated on the northern 
frontier of the Empire, facing the Yuan and nobody is left to care for 
the southern front. 


4. Your government has not ceased to foment war, launching one expe- 
dition after another, overburdening people who have become restless 
and are being driven to despair. 


5. Ruling your country is too young an emperor, surrounded by corrupt 
mandarins who have taken the law into their own hands. fratricidal 
conflicts and incessant troubles are tearing the Court apart. 


6. I have appealed to my men in the name of a just cause and a mono- 
lithic ideal. We are fighting with abnegation, each day our will is 
strengthened. We are sharpening our arms. Our troops continue to 
work in their fields even as they fight. Meanwhile, defeats are demor- 
alising your besieged soldiers who have run out of steam. 


The six paragraphs might have been signed Hé Chi Minh. It draws up the 
essence of the people’s war as has been conducted in contemporary history 
against the French and the Americans. 


In particular, the strategy for the conquest of the heart of the adversary of 
Nguyén Trai makes us think of Hé Chi Minh’s policy of clemency for pris- 
oners of war, a policy that transcends the national interest of the time, moti- 
vated by a humanist concern akin to the Satyagraha philosophy of Mahatma 
Gandhi whom H6 Chi Minh admired. French captains, Lucien Maury, Jean 
Deniel and J. Vollaire, all prisoners of war, have written on this subject: 
“President Hé Chi Minh and his people have considered us blind instrument, 


2. Kién Difc who came with reinforcements to save the besieged Thé Téng was cap- 
tured by Duong Thai Tong (History of China). 
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soldiers abused by a lying propaganda. Captivity should not be a punishment 
but an occasion for the POWs to metamorphose themselves into peace fight- 
ers. This viewpoint is based on an exceptional clear-sightedness and wisdom 
born out of an ever vibrant democratic thought.” 


In the prisoners’ camp, the soldiers were never incited to turn their arms 
against the French army but encouraged to freely discuss in order to see for 
themselves the injustice of the colonial “dirty war” which was condemned by 
the French people themselves. There was no coercion, and the word “brain- 
washing” does not apply here. Incidentally, the enemies of G.Boudarel, con- 
science objector, could not understand this truth, they who accused him of 
having taken part in indoctrination courses at POW camps of the Viét Minh. 


Finally, a thing which I think is unique in the history of wars, that is the 
High Command of the Viét Nam People’s Army liberated and returned to 
enemy posts hundreds of French and African prisoners of war during the first 
Indochina war. One must have confidence in man in order to play with fire, so 
to speak. History has vindicated this righteous course of action. Our intelligence 
service has revealed that the many of the liberated POWs did not rejoin the war. 


7 November 1999 





Firat bibliograpler, L Qug Dar 


In the second half of the 18" century Lé Quy Don, a prominent academ- 
ic, paved the way for the birth of Vietnamese bibliography. His endeavour 
was not motivated by any sort of aesthetic desire, but rather by his love for 
his country. Like all scholars of his time, he was influenced by the Chinese 
classics but he was also fiercely proud of Vietnamese culture. 


“Our country is known as a country of high culture,” he wrote in the pref- 
ace to Kién Van Tiéu Luc, “Since the Ly Dynasty (1010-1225) and the Tran 
Dynasty (1225-1400), to the present dynasty (the Lé), our predecessors have 
written substantial amounts.” 


In the preface to Dai Viét Théng Sit (General History of the Dai Viét), he 
wrote, “Since the founding of Viét Nam, the beauty of its culture and of its 
institutions has never been inferior to those of China.” 


Lé Quy D6n was pained to see collections of written treasures dwindled 
away by wars, harsh climates, insects and ignorance. He spent countless 
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hours collecting written works, annotating them, categorising them and 
analysing them. Prime examples of his bibliographic efforts can be found in 
the Van Nghé Chi (Letters and Arts), one of the four chapters in his book, 
Dai Viét Théng Sit. 


The two most representative encyclopaedic works of Lé Quy Dén are 
Van Dai Loai Negit (Diverse Texts Written While Revising My Library) and 
Kién Van Tiéu Luc (Small Collection of Things Seen and Heard). Below is a 
summary of Van Dai Loai Ngit, which gives us an idea of Lé Quy Dén’s 
work, and the cultural context of his time: 


l. 


Heaven and Earth have assigned two principle characters: the male and 
the female whose places are fixed, as are their laws of movement and 
interaction. Each man and each thing has its own character, its own des- 
tiny. Medicine, religious art and feng shui have their own laws. Nobody 
can fathom the indefinable nature of the immortals, Buddhas, genies 
and devils. Man lies in the middle of two extremes, and he must follow 
the norm. Hence, the first book: Reason (logos) and Breath. 


Celestial bodies exist on high, while mountains and rivers can be 
found below. Astronomers use numbers and the positions of stars to 
elaborate their calendars and to explain the extraordinary phenomena 
that take place on the earth and in the oceans. Everything takes place 
within the framework of the five elements and the ten cyclical signs. 
After carefully weighing the pros and the cons, phenomena are cate- 
gorised according to their senses and their genre. Hence, the second 
book: About Forms and Representations. 


In the past, men divided the Earth into ten thousand sectors, and the 
country into five zones. Heaven created the nation and installed the 
King — the King built the capital and established the fiefs. One can 
only create a nation at the whims of the cosmic breath, and safeguard- 
ing it means respecting the configuration of things. In the epoch of 
King Yao, Xi Zhang’s residence was the capital of light. It is neces- 
sary to consign the essential traits of the Viét country as the book 
Thang has done for the Tam principality. Hence, the third book: About 
Sectors and Zones. 


. Our predecessors have created norms and those who applied them 


called them rules. The administration of a country must be as simple 
as possible (non-intrusive), and all legislation must be based on 
human virtues — this was the rule of the past. The hearts of humans, 
today and in the past, do not differ much; good and evil, today and in 
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the past, are generally alike. Obeying laws does not necessarily mean 
that one must go against customs, if one blindly imitates the ways of 
the past, one will not follow a good path. Hence. the fourth book: 
About Norms and Rules. 


. Harmony always lies within, while beauty shows its face on the out- 
side. Such is the great literature which also fixes the co-ordinates for 
Heaven and Earth. To write royal edicts and proclamations, to create 
songs and literary works, all that is part of literature, one must go 
back to the sources to understand what is essential. Hence the fifth 
book: About Letters and the Arts. 


. Sounds can render the sentiments and characters of men. Letters 


describe the shapes of the world. Script, the art of naming and draw- 
ing things, varies between countries, but the meaning and reason of 
things remain everywhere the same. Music is not obliged to follow 
the rules of the past, neither is the script. A cultivated man follows 
simple things. Hence, the sixth book: Sounds and Script. 


. All literature needs books. The Five Classics, the Analects, the Book 
of Mencius shine like the Sun, and the Book of Sages, like Stars, are 
countless. Examples are always there, the meaning and attraction of 
these works are patent. Whoever can read them and summarise them 
will render service to the heart and spirit. Hence, the seventh book: 
Bibliography. 

. To serve one’s King, the people’s administrator is to assume one’s 
responsibilities, to contribute to elaborating a good policy. These 
rules of conduct for good subjects have been fixed by the saints and 
scholars of previous epochs, and have followed these precepts from 
one generation to another. Great works of humanity are often born 
from there. Hence the eighth book: Rules for the Scholars. 


. Things take on thousands and thousands of forms, facts are infinitely 
complex. Heaven and Earth, without thinking of it, have given birth to 
beings and things. Man, without knowing it, uses them daily. Each thing 
is given a name, each being which is born and grows takes on forms and 
colours. We must study the forms, volume and characters of each being 
since its birth. Hence the ninth book: About Beings and Things. 


June 2002 
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tnd the fint Lilliograpler of anciert 
Viet Nam (Lé Qug Dom, 1726-1784) 





The memory of this scholar lives on in the plethora of his anecdotes that 
have been passed down from generation to generation. People still recall his 
precocious intelligence and his presence of mind, which enabled him to 
improvise poems according to the rigorous Tang metres, and to juggle with 
subtle classical parallel sentences. 


His prodigious reputation is perhaps best sanctified by the following 
story. While en route to China, an embassy mission that included Lé Quy 
Don was caught in a typhoon and was forced to stay in a local village for sev- 
eral days. To kill time, Lé Quy Dén leafed through a notebook containing the 
debts owed by the clients of the inn. On his way back from China, Lé Quy 
Dén was sad to see that a fire had destroyed the inn. The innkeeper com- 
plained that dozens of his debtors had not paid him because his debt book 
had been burnt in the blaze. To the innkeeper’s surprise and delight, Lé Quy 
Don was able to recall the names of all the debtors. 


Lé Quy Dé6n lived in the 18" century, a century shaken by peasant upris- 
ings and torn by the rivalry between the shogunal lords, Trinh and Nguyén. 
While the feudal system had reached its climax at that time, the era’s polit- 
ical and social effervescence had helped develop a brilliant culture. This cul- 
ture found its expression in magnificent architectural and sculptural produc- 
tions, popular poetic works in N6ém scripts and a rich literature to which Lé 
Quy Don made significant contributions. 


Lé Quy D6n, whose pseudonym was Qué Dudng, was a native of Dién Ha 
village in present-day Thai Binh province. Born into a scholar’s family, he 
was already a prodigy in his childhood. When he was five years old he began 
classical studies, which he diligently continued until the age of 14. 


While at the university, he was crowned with many honours: at 18 he was 
dubbed the first laureate of a provincial literary competition; and at 27, the 
first laureate of the capital city’s competition and a royal palace competition 
under the title Bang nhdn (second-grade Doctor of the first degree). The 
first-grade title Doctor of the first degree (Trang nguyén) was still in store. 
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He worked at the Royal Academy and took part in writing its official histo- 
riography. In 1760, he was sent on an embassy mission to China where the 
great northern scholars were impressed by his vast cultural knowledge. 


Tired of the intrigues of the court, he withdrew from public life and only 
came back in 1767 under the rule of Lord Trinh Sam (1762-1782). He came 
to hold a number of important offices at the ministries of war, finance and 
public works. However, he distinguished himself first and foremost as the 
rector of the National University (Quéc Tit Gidm, situated in Van Miéu — the 
Temple of Literature in Ha Noi) and the Director of the Bureau of Annals. 


His candour and energy found him many enemies in the court; he knew 
of several moral lapses in the course of his carrier. He died while holding the 
post of assistant governor (Hiép Tran) of Nghé An. Being a prominent states- 
man, Lé Quy Don has drafted a great number of bills. He also commanded 
troops on several occasions to quash interior rebellions. 


Lé Quy Dén is an encyclopedist spirit endowed with an amazing capaci- 
ty to produce quality scholarship. His monumental work, only a part of 
which has been preserved, encompasses history, geography, economy, phi- 
losophy and customs. They comprise commentaries and exegesis of Chinese 
classics, literary anthologies and his own prose and verse creations. 


Lé Quy Dén’s work is a very precious documentary source on ancient 
Viét Nam. Through reading and voyages, he has acquainted himself with and 
enquired into oriental works. As a result, he compiled a number of works in 
various fields. These include encyclopaedic works, such as Kién Van Tiéu 
Luc (Small Collection of Things Seen and Heard) and Van Dai Loai Negit 
(Various Texts Written While Examining My Library). His historical works 
include Dai Viét Thong Sw (General History of Dai Viét or Viét Nam) and 
Phi Bién Tap Luc (Monograph of Thuan Héa and Quang Nam provinces). 
His bibliographical works include Toadn Viét Thi Luc (Anthology of Poems 
of Viét Nam), while his philosophical work includes Thu Kinh Dién Nghia 
(Explanations on Confucius’s Book of Annals). 


June 2002 
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Eroticium and pochy 


If your friends think of you as rather prudish, if you are made uneasy by 
some of their pleasantries which you find somewhat risques, don’t read the 
following poem written by a Vietnamese woman 


The Jackfruit 
“My body’s like a jackfruit on the tree! 
The skin is rough — the pulp is nice and thick 
If you love me, drive into it your plug* 
Don't fondle it or sap will stain your hand” 


This description of a fruit evoking the female reproductive organ is not 
taken from a publication devoted to erotica. It was written in the 18" century 
in N6ém (the national demotic script) by H6 Xu4n Huong, a woman poet who 
is one of the great names in Vietnamese classical literature. 


The case illustrates the Italian aphorism: Traduttore, Traditore — “transla- 
.tor, traitor, to translate is to betray.” 


The Vietnamese original does not shock the reader, who is charmed with 
the rhythm and the music of the words. Translated into an analytical European 
language, stripped of the melody of tones, it runs the risk of sounding 
obscene. H6 Xuan Huong’s poems lend themselves to reading on two levels. 


This original poet, a feminist before her time, dared to claim for women 
the right to physical love in the stifling atmosphere of Confucianism, an 
independent spirit who criticized the insincerity of hypocrites and took up 
the defence of unmarried mothers. 


1. The translation and notes are taken from The Heritage of Vietnamese Poetry, an 
anthology edited and translated by Huynh Sanh Thong, Yale University Press, New 
Hale and London, 1979 

2. The obscene implication can be explained away by pointing to the common practice 
of driving a plug or wedge into jackfruit to test its ripeness 

3. The jackfruit is known for the sticky sap that oozes from its rough skin 
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I would like to speak a little more about the jackfruit, very popular in 
Vietnam, but whose amber yellow pulp is not to the taste of some Europeans. 
There are two kinds of jackfruit: the very sweet mit dai (jackfruit with firm 
pulp) and the mit mdf (treacly jackfruit), with very tender pulp, less sweet. 


The starchy seeds, egg-shaped and rather large, are used in cooking cer- 
tain dishes. The skin of the fruit, very thick and rough, was put to a rather 
curious use in the old days: to keep them fully awake for certain class hours, 
stern schoolmasters would order their young pupils to kneel on a piece of 
jackfruit skin. 


The tree (Artocarpus Integrifollia If) may grow as tall as 12-15 metres. 
It carries its enormous fruit (each may weigh several kilogrammes) protrud- 
ing right from its trunk. It gives very good wood, which is used for house pil- 
lars, statues, and the blocks used in wood-carving. 


The phrase nha ngdi cdy mit, “tile-roofed house and jackfruit tree” points 
to the outward signs of wealth in the countryside. 


March 1995 





Nostalyia and ming in verte 


In the annals of classical Vietnamese poetry, there are not many works by 
Thanh Quan — more commonly known as Madame Sub Prefect of Thanh 
Quan District — (18'5-19" century). But the few that there is an undeniable 
originality and give her a special place in Vietnamese literature. 


I still remember a March morning in Ha N6i quite a long time ago. My 
friend, French poetess Francoise Corréze and | were listening to recital of 
Vietnamese poems. It was a morning wrapped in drizzle, veiling things and 
faces. A certain melancholy hung to the trees in the avenue accompanying 
the voices which were reciting The Transversal Pass. It was impromptu 
recital in the traditional way by Thi Phiic, a former singer of Ca Tri, her stu- 
dent Kim Dung and Dung’s daughter Thu Huong. Three generations inter- 
preted each in their own way Madame Thanh Quan’s masterpiece. 


On the Transversal Pass where the sun is down 


Trees and plants weave thick groves 
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Flowers and rocks mingle 
On the mountain foot lumberjacks bend under bundles 


Near the market by the river stand some straw huts 


Nostalgia struck, the grouse cries “cudc cuéc””! 


The wild partridge in vain calls its family “gia gia”? 
I watch the immensity of the sky, mountains and water 
My state of mind, alas, whom to confide to? 

Echo of two centuries past! 


The Transversal Pass.* part of the Trudng Son mountain range, the 
cordillera that later sheltered the Hé Chi Minh trail, levels off into the East Sea. 


Thanh Quan was born Thi Hinh in the Nguyén family in Nghi Tam vil- 
lage on the outskirts of Ha Noi. She married scholar Luu Nguyén On, who 
was appointed Sub Prefect of Thanh Quan District after his success at the tri- 
ennial examinations in 1821. She began to be called Madame Sub Prefect of 
Thanh Quan. She herself then taught at the royal harem. 


As a woman she was denied the right to attend examinations and compe- 
titions for the mandarinate. But she could in her poems illustrate her epoch 
by airing her regrets, although only a few poems of eight lines of seven 
words each are known at present. 


They are written in a concise and supple form allowing for fine tuning in 
the manner of the Italian sonnet. 


Besides The Transversal Pass, another of her poems entitled Regrets for 
the Old Thang Long‘ sometimes called Remembering the Old City of the 
Soaring Dragon is often cited. 


Ha N6i archives still keep a plan of the city in the year 1490 under the 
reign of King Lé Thanh Ton. Behind high stone walls surrounded by the Red 
River flowed the T6 Lich River. Temples, pagodas and palaces rose beside 
wide ditches. 


1, 2: These are the sounds the grouse and the wild partridge make. But cudc also 
means country and gia means family. 

3. Déo Ngang 

4. Thang Long — meaning Soaring Dragon — is the name given to the capital city by 
its founder, King Ly Thai T6, in 1010. 
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But Thang Long was devastated twice within fifty years. In 1786 Lé Chiéu 
Thong, who was fighting dissident feudal lords, ordered the burning of all the 
palaces of the Trinh Lords. Five buildings burned for five days and nights 
leaving only darkened stones and ashes to mark the former splendours. 


In 1820, Gia Long — founder of the Nguyén Dynasty — fearing the schol- 
ars and peasants of the North faithful to the memory of Lé, moved the capi- 
tal to Hué in the center of the country. After his death, his son Minh Mang 
solicited enthroning by the sovereign Emperor of China. However, the lat- 
ter’s ambassador stopped at Thang Long, “the only recognized capital of 
Viét Nam.” Thus Minh Mang had to travel 700 km to the north to receive his 
title of vassal. He took vengeance by destroying all the attributes of the for- 
mer kingdom: royal palaces, Temple of Heaven, etc. 


Maybe Madame Thanh Quan, who was born in the same period of the 
19" century, witnessed the devastation of the town. 


Why has the Creator upset the human scene? 

How many stars have waned, how many seasons of fog have passed! 
The soul of autumn grass haunts alleys where carriages passed 
On the walls of ancient palaces rays of afternoon still linger 
Stones still dare months and years 

But the water shivers with sadness, moved by these changes 


In the mirror of centuries, present and past are reflected 
O how much the sight pains my heart! 


Her poems ponder the flight of time, the fragility of human existence 
and implacable destiny with a poignant sadness evoked by the sight of 
ruins, calling to mind Bellay although the Antiquités romaines belong to 
quite another inspiration. Though she expresses disappointment, her tones 
are very sweet. 


Autumn afternoon 

The rain falls drop by drop on banana leaves 

What artist hand has woven this melancholy landscape? 
An old tree spreads its emerald parasol 

And the river flows in endless waves, calm and white, 


Hungover from this alcohol, flow mountains and rivers, 
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Wind and moon have filled the bag of poetry 
Nature becomes one with the soul 
Such a place leaves one dreamy. 


Evening nostalgia 

On the undecided sky of evening the last rays linger 

A far-off horn mingles with the tam tam of the post 

The old fisherman rests his oar and his boat drifts to the pier 


Heading back towards his far-off hamlet the buffalo boy strikes the 
horns of his animal 


Through the bamboo forest the weary wings of birds flap 


The traveler hastens his paces on the road lined with willows still 
humid with dew 


One stays at home, the other wanders away from his native country 
To whom, alas, shall | open my heart? 


A late stroller on the banks of the West Lake near Nghi Tam village 
might still see a boat lost among the lotus and bamboo groves, and on the 
dyke, a slow moving buffalo with a boy seated on its back. 

The sound of a bell from a pagoda rises to “the undecided sky of evening” 
where the undying sadness of Madame Thanh Quan still seems to float. 


14 March 1999 





The trigand and the courtesan 


There was a fortune-telling game we used to play at Tét when I was 
smali. The source of divination was a book, the famous 18" century novel in 
verse by Nguyén Du, the Tale of Kiéu. 


After lighting a stick of incense, whose wisp of smoke opens communi- 
cation with the world of ghosts, you take the book in both hands, raise it to 
your forehead, and pray to the characters of the novel. 


Next, you think of a number and open the book at random. You look at the 
right hand page if you are a woman, at the left-hand page if you are a man, and 
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start counting from top to bottom until you reached the couplet corresponding 
to your selected number.! Those verses are the oracle to be deciphered. 


If you are party to a lawsuit, you are very likely to lose if you fall on the 
following verses: 


“Fear gripped the household — cries of innocence 
Shook the household, injustice dimmed the clouds? 

An unhappy lover may find some solace in the following couplet: 
How lucky, in this season of new leaves, 


To roam about and find his yearned-for-flowers!”’ 


In the invocation prayer, you call on three of the characters of the novel: 
“T prostrate myself before you, King Tir Hai, mother Gidc Duyén, beautiful 
Thuy Kiéu.” Here, in a few words, is the story. 


Kiéu is a young girl, beautiful and with a gift for poetry and music. One 
day in spring, in the company of her younger sister and brother she takes 
flowers to the family graves. 


When they return, she weeps at the abandoned tomb of an unlucky cour- 
tesan, whose ghost has appeared to her. She has the presentiment that her 
own life will be a sad one. 


She also meets Kim, her brother’s friend, a handsome young man. Kiéu 
and Kim, being well-mannered, do not speak, but it is love at first sight. Kim 
then creates a situation that allows them to see each other again, and to swear 
their eternal love. 


Some time later. when Kim is away in his native province on a family mat- 
ter, Kiéu’s father is falsely accused and arrested. To find the money to bribe an 
official and save her father, Kiéu sells herself as a concubine to a merchant. 


Before leaving home, she prostrates herself before her younger sister, 
beseeching her to marry Kim when he returns so that she can “pay him her 
debt of love.” In fact, the merchant is a procurer, a trafficker in human flesh; 
Kiéu becomes a courtesan. 


1. A variation is to close the eyes and point at random with the index finger. 
2. From a translation by Huynh Sanh Thong, Yale University Press, New Haven, 1988. 
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Charmed by her beauty and talent, Tir Hai. a prestigious warlord makes 
her his wife. She urges him to surrender to the imperial court. He agrees and 
falls in a trap set by a treacherous official, and dies. 


Kiéu throws herself in the river. She is rescued by a nun, Gidc Duyén, 
who persuades her to take holy orders. 


Kim, who marries her younger sister on his return in fulfilment of Kiéu’s 
wish, has been travelling the length and breadth of the region looking for her. 
He finally traces her to the pagoda. 


Fifteen years have passed. He beseeches her to come home, marry him, 
and live with him and her younger sister (polygamy being respectable at the 
time). But she deems herself unworthy of his love. Eventually, following 
entreaties by her parents and her sister, she gives her consent to a platonic 
union with the man she loves. 


The invocation the oracle seekers prays before opening the book shows 
that people understand the message of the work: revolt against feudal morals, 
and Buddhist compassion. 


They not only understand, but also approve of Kiéu’s actions: her first 
love is for a man of her choice, not one selected by her parents; later she 
dares to marry a “brigand,” as the rebellious warlord Tir Hai is called by the 
court. The author of Kiéu, a Confucian scholar, defied official ideology by 
siding with the courtisan and the rebel. No wonder that in the old days vigi- 
lant parents made this recommendation to their daughter: “Women must not 
listen to the tale of Kiéu.” 


And yet the theme of the novel is quite Confucian (in certain respect even 
Corneilleesque). It upholds the sacrifice of the individual for the sake of the 
family, of its patriarchal head. 


One of the central ideas is related to the Buddhist doctrine of karma: des- 
tiny is always jealous of beauty and talent. 


Many critics think that Kiéu’s destiny reflects the vicissitudes experi- 
enced by Nguyén Du himself. 


Kiéu is a unique literary and sociological phenomenon. For the last two 
centuries it has been loved by people of all walks of life, illiterate and schol- 
arly alike. All know some passages by heart. Mothers lull their babies by 
singing a few verses. 


Literary preferences come and go, but Kiéu stays on the scene. Old 
scholars found in it the lyricism banned by official doctrine; young people 
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regarded it as a bible of love and individual emancipation; revolutionaries 
liked its anti-feudal flavour. It has never been repudiated, even by the most 
Westernized poet. 


Its lasting value is due to the survival of genuine national traditions, a 
mixture of scholarly and folk literatures, of romanticism and realism, its 
poetic language of unrivalled richness and harmony. It makes the most of the 
metric unit that is Vietnamese par excellence, the 6-8 distich. 

One may say that Kiéu is the repository of the Vietnamese soul, for every 
Vietnamese sees in it something of himself. A marvellous adaptation of a 
second-rate Chinese novel, it expressed national identity at a time when 
Chinese cultural influence prevailed. Under the French colonial regime, it 
unfalteringly kept up its role of cultural guardian. 


It has been said, not without reason: “As long as Kiéu lives on, our language 
shall live on. And as long as our language lives on, our nation will not die.” 


March 1995 


The Living and the dead: time for 
COMPAMAON 01 plain derriiion) 
A Danish friend has given me a collection of Fairy Tales by Andersen 


translated from the original into English and published in 1998 in the native 
town of the tale-teller. 





The writer of the introduction says the translation has outdone all the for- 
mer in all languages in many fields. It perfectly renders the qualities of the 
original text, a mixture of derision, realism and fantasy. Its wide-ranging 
subjects, 80 tales, make it possible not only to include tales for children 
which are exclusively taken up by current collections, but stories for adults. 


The Andersen tales are meant for children as well as adults and that some 
of them cannot be fully relished by children because of their high philosoph- 
ic implications. Among those of this category, Good Humour interests me 
most because it recalls the long poem Appeal to the Wandering Souls by our 
national poet Nguyén Du. 


Nguyén Du wrote his Appeal to the Wandering Souls as a funeral oration 
to be read at a ceremony held on the 15" day of the 7" lunar month. 
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According to old beliefs, the souls of those who die a violent death, and those 
who do not leave children to perpetuate their worship, are condemned to lead 
a wandering life in the afterworld. A ceremony for their absolution is held 
every year. According to researcher Hoang Xuan Hn, it is a merger of ele- 
ments of Buddhism and Taoism. The 15" day of the 7" lunar month (Trung 
Nguyén) is one of the three seasonal fetes of Taoism and also the Buddhist 
fete called Vu Lan. Legend has it that Muc Lién, to save his mother who was 
tortured in Hell, obeyed the injunction of Buddha to celebrate the absolution 
ceremony of Vu Lan or Vu Lan bén, the phonetic transcription of the Sanskrit 
Ullambana meaning utter misery and absolution. 


This legend merges with that of a disciple of Buddha giving food to the 
famished ghosts which beget the rites of alms-giving to the wandering souls 
on that 15" day of the 7 lunar month. 


Poet Nguyén Du moves the reader by his pathetic accent, his profound 
humanism and his meditations on the vanity of things in the world. 


In the eternal night, in the midst of profound darkness, 
come into sight, spirits, through flickering lights. 


Pity for the ten thousand creatures, 

Their drifting souls floating in alien lands. 
For them not a joss-stick is burnt, 

Alone they wander night after night. 


The ten categories of human beings, or thdap loai ching sinh, include mur- 
dered sovereigns and lords, ladies of honour who committed suicide, sacri- 
ficed loyal mandarins, vanquished generals, fortune seekers killed en-route, 
glory hunters that perished in a tavern, fallen soldiers, abandoned prostitutes 
and the multitude of disinherited, including the wandering children. 


Nguyén Du’s meditations on the human condition and the vanity of the 
world call to mind two celebrated pieces of English literature: the 
Shakespearean dialogue of Hamlet with the grave-digger at Eleanor 
Cemetery and the Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard by Thomas Gray. 


While Nguyén Du’s poem is imbued with Buddhist pity and tolerance, 
the Good Humour of Andersen also dealing with death comes from a more 
down-to-earth inspiration. He castigates in a playful tone the stupidity, igno- 
rance and egotism of his contemporaries. In it, the hero of the tale considers 
himself a Man of that good humour who inherits this state of mind from his 
father. Who was his father? That was a man with a position superior to all 
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personalities in the city. He was obliged to sit in front of the bishop and the 
old-time nobility. He was always first ranked simply because he was the con- 
ductor of the hearse. As a child the author often accompanied his father to 
the cemetery. He invites us to go there: “Come with me to the cemetery. Let 
us come there when the sun is shining and the trees are greening. Let’s walk 
between the graves, each of which is like a book.” 


Andersen does not review the dead in the manner of Nguyén Du. He 
makes us smile, laugh, but never causes us to weep. The dead revived by 
Andersen include a man who is too unhappy because he finds that everything 
is going topsy-turvy in this world, an arch-rogue from a noble family... 


Then there is a person who sought all his life for a witty word and died 
right after he had found it, a woman so misery that she meows all night to 
make believe that she has a cat, a young woman who likes to sing but does- 
n’t have the right voice, a mad lover who dies lonely, and a widow whose fair 
words only mask a venomous heart. 


30 July 2000 





The Lutist of Thing Long city 


About Nguyén Du (18th century) one generally knows only that he is the 
author of the immortal masterpiece Kiéu, a novel in three thousand verses 
written in the national language and script. People often don’t know or know 
very litthe about his other monument work written in Han, the classic 
Chinese script. In fact we could fully realise the importance of this work only 
if we recall that in Nguyén Du’s time scholars wrote their serious works only 
in Han, the official language and script just as Latin was used in Europe in 
the Middle Age. 


Among Nguyén Du’s poems in Han the best known is no doubt The Lutist 
of Long Thanh (Dragon City) also known as Thang Long (City of the Soaring 
Dragon) the ancient name of Ha N6i where the poet spent his youth under the 
Lé dynasty. The Lé king together with the shogun families of Nguyén and 
Trinh were swept out by the peasant insurrection of the Tay Son. During a 
musical soiree in Thang Long, Nguyén Du saw medal-bedecked officers of 
the Tay Son applauded a lute player radiating with talent and beauty. 
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Twenty years had passed. The capital city had been transferred to Hué by 
the Nguyén after their victory over the Tay Son. During an ambassadorial 
mission to China, Nguyén Du stopped over in Thang Long now a deserted 
town. An old man with whitening hair he saw again the former lutist and 
wrote the following poem: 

' “She was one of the most beautiful women of the Dragon City, 
Her name I don't remember, 
She excelled in the lute 
The whole town called her the lutist 


In the palace of former kings she had played her homage 
to the Sovereign 


One of the purest jewels of this world 

It was in the prime of my life at Lac Gidm 

I remember having seen her ata gala 

Young, about twenty years old 

Pink robe, radiating like a peach blossom 

Dreamy, candid, irresistibly beautiful 

The five sounds danced under her fingers 

The breeze caressing a forest of pine, 

Crystal chirps of birds at night 

Thunderbolt crashing on the Trdn Phiic stele, 

At times one might think Trang Tich humming tunes of the native soil 
Everyone listened, plunged in ectassy 

Those tunes formerly reserved for the king’s palace 

The Tay Son officers sat there, enthralled by the charm 
All night they were steeped in music. 

From all sides rewards rained in 

Money was like grass and mud 

These men dwarfed dukes and marquis by their lofty looks 
The golden youth of the capital ceded to them the upper pavement 
Twenty years have passed 

The Tay Son defeated, to the South I have emigrated 

1 no longer saw the Dragon City and its festivities 
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This time, the governor gave a banquet in my honour 
Singers and musicians were all in the prime of their life 
Alone, at the end of the platform, a greying woman 

Pallid complexion, drawn face, small figure, 

Carelessly dressed, face without powder 

Who would know she was once the star of this town? 

The new voices on ancient tunes brought tears to my eyes 
My ears listened, my heart sank at each note. 

I recalled things of twenty years ago 

When I met her at Lac Gidm 

The town and ramparts and people have changed so much 
The ocean rumbles where mulberry trees undulated 

The Tay Son’s work had gone 

Only a musician was left 

Years had passed like a dream 

Thinking of things long past tears wetted my tunic 

From the South I have returned, all my hair had whitened 
How should I wonder that her beauty had faded 

Eyes wide open I dreamt of time past 

Face to face, but alas, we did not recognise.” 


December 1997 





A reyel widow and a poetens 


Confucianism holds that writing about one’s intimate feelings in the first 
person is indecent. 


For this reason, the doctrine often constricted and rendered impersonal 
the lyrical expression of classical Vietnamese literature set down in Chinese 
han or Vietnamese ném ideograms. 


Ai Tu Van (Cries and Regrets), a long poem by Princess Lé Ngoc Han 
(1770-1799), is one of the rare jewels that is an exception. 
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Han was the daughter of King Hién Tong of the late Lé Dynasty (15'- 
18" century). 

When she was sixteen years old. she got married with King Quang Trung, 
the head of a victorious peasant insurrection, founder of the Tay Son dynasty 
and victor against a Sino-Mongol invasion by the Qing. 

After the premature death of her illustrious husband in 1792, she com- 
posed Ai Tu Van in ném ideograms. 

The work is composed of many stanzas, each with a couplet of seven and 
seven syllables followed by a couplet of six and eight syllables. It tells of the 
pain of a wife losing her husband, a lover crying over her beloved and a sub- 
ject mourning her king. 


Below is an extract: 


In the room the wind spreads its chill, 

Under the verandah the orchids wither 

Smoke covers the tomb of the deceased 

No longer seen is the royal carriage 

I stay alone weeping by myself 

Heaven, why break our union? 

How to tell of my sadness and pain 

Deep as the sea 

Immense as the sky. 

In the West sails go in all directions 

Far away I see only sky and water 

To the West 

Trees and mountains spread infinitely 

To the South wild geese fly past 

To the North, the fog as white as a shroud covering the forests, 
T have in vain scanned the four horizons 

The sky is an abyss, where to find him? 

The more I search the longer is the seperation 
My pain, there beyond, has it an echo? 

Sadly I watch the blurring moon 

A sail has recovered its silver light 

I am ashamed, seeing my face again in the mirror 
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O my love, | wander alone on the deserted bank 
All the flowers, alas, bring back to me my distress 
The camellia weeps drops of dew 

My heart is torn as I look at a bird 

The pigeon flies looking for her companion, 

Each landscape bears its own sadness 

Where have the festivities of the old days gone? 

A moment is enough. The world is upset 

Thus flows life. Alas, who is there to complain to? 
Love, fidelity as great as the sky and earth. 

And my torment grows with each day 

To whom, then, to confide my sorrows and pain? 
May the sun and the moon witness to me! 


21 October 1998 


A Confucian scholar's 
Aiffialt choice 





A few weeks before the Tét of the Year of the Rat (Binh Ty, 1996), we 
pedalled together, an American and a French friend and I, to Ta Thanh Oai 
village, a dozen kilometres south of Ha N6i, on a pilgrimage to the grave and 
temple of Ng6é Thi Nham (1746-1803). 


We were amply compensated for our cold, drizzle-sprinkled ride down 
muddy roads by the warm welcome given us by young Mrs. Thoa, a tenth- 
generation descendant of the scholar, who sells rice wine and vermicelli. The 
famous Ngé clan no longer produces offspring of any prominence. 


No historical figure in Viét Nam has been more controversial than Ngé 
Thi Nham. He lived in a pivotal era of our history, when for two hundred 
years the country was rent by civil war between North and South. 


The North was under the nominal reign of the legitimate Lé dynasty, but 
real power was in the hands of the Trinh seigneurs. In the South, the ruling 
Nguyén seigneurs also claimed to be governing in the name of the Lé. 
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The Ngo clan, which boasted many laureates of triennial examinations, 
had served the Lé and Trinh in the North for successive generations. Ng6 Thi 
Nham himself became a laureate in 1776 at the age of thirty, and was even- 
tually appointed Vice-minister of Public Works. 


The situation of the peasantry in the whole country was growing ever 
more intolerable owing to feudal exploitation and continual warfare between 
the Trinh and Nguyén seigneurs. In the South, Nguyén Hué and his brothers 
put themselves at the head of a vast peasant rebellion known as the Tay Son 
movement, won the support of the labouring masses, and seized the fief of 
the Nguyén, then overthrew the Trinh in the North as well. 


The scholars in the North faced an agonising choice. Should they follow 
to the end the Lé-Trinh regime that had discredited itself through impotence, 
incompetence and corruption? They were imbued with the intransigent 
Confucian doctrine, which demands absolute loyalty to the legitimate rulers. 


Or should they rally to the new Tay Son dynasty whose founder, Nguyén 
Hué, the commoner who had become Emperor Quang Trung, had proved to 
be the only man able to save the country form anarchy, ruin and the threat of 
foreign occupation? 


Ngo Thi Nham opted for the latter solution, while one of his brothers, 
unable to make up his mind, followed a scion of the Lé dynasty down the 
road of national treason. 


Well versed in the art of politics and strategy, Ngo Thi Nham became the 
right-hand man of Quang Trung. 


When under the pretext of restoring the legitimate Lé dynasty, the Sino- 
Manchu Qing emperor of China sent an expeditionary corps to Viét Nam, 
Ngé Thi Nham devised a strategic move which made it possible for Quang 
Trung to drive out the 200,00 strong occupation force entrenched in Ha N6i. 


To placate the Celestial court while, at the same time, consolidating 
national independence, diplomacy had to be both firm and supple. Quang 
Trung entrusted this task to Ngé Thi Nham, who accomplished it brilliantly. 

By decrees composed in highly literary Hdn ideograms, he succeeded in 
ending the Qing’s thirst for vengeance and gaining their recognition of 
Quang Trung as sovereign ruler of Viét Nam. 

He went to China on two ambassadorial missions, which won him the 
esteem and respect of his cohorts and heightened the prestige of his country. 

While travelling, he wrote numerous poems for he was a refined man of 
letters who liked to sing the beauty of nature. He authored hundreds of 
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poems on the subject of landscape, historical sites and personalities, moral 
torments, renunciation and commitment, and the love of country. 


One of his sources of inspiration, mostly in his later years, was Buddhism. 


Ng6é Thi Nham’s career with Quang Trung lasted only five years, the 
emperor having been carried off by death at the age of forty. The Tay Son 
court, headed by too young a king, fell into plots and intrigue. 

Ng6 Thi Nham kept himself at a distance and devoted himself to the 
study of Buddhist doctrine. He was regarded as continuation of the Tric Lam 
dhyanist sect founded in the 13" century. 


In 1802, a descendant of the Nguyén seigneurs, Gia Long. toppled the 
Tay Son and founded the Nguyén dynasty. Ng6 Thi Nham was arrested, beat- 
en to death, and his name effaced from the stele dedicated to doctors (laure- 
ates of triennial competitions). 


Some time ago, from the burial ground of Ngé Thi Nham, a gravestone 
was unearthed on which were engraved four lines of verse which could be his 
spiritual testament: 


“Hang tam: Ha Sa! 
Vang lai vii tru 
Bat dan bat ut 
Tdm thitong ly tu.’ 


’ 


(A constant heart is like the sand of the Ganges, 
It comes and goes in the universe, 
It neither wears away nor dies, 


Meeting and separation (life and death), that’s 
the normal order of things). 


April 1996 





Poets of dertiny and sadnen 


There are verses that underline the inexorable character of fate and the 
absurd mishap that strikes all humans. 


This first excerpt is from a classical poem of Viét Nam in the 18" century, 
by Nguyén Gia Thiéu (On Nhu Hau), in Cung Odn Ngdm Khiic. 
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Life is but a dream 

Which an unknown mechanism shapes without our knowledge? 
All our acts, even eating and drinking, 

Are they inexorably regulated? 

- Thus, Heaven takes a malicious pleasure 

To drown us on the firm land? 

In its magical crucible it kneads our fates 

Just as clouds spin our destinies. 


And from Les Destinées by the French romantic poet of the early 19th 
century, Alfred de Vigny: 


From the first day of Creation 

The heavy and powerful legs of each Destiny 

Weighed on each head and all acts. 

Each brow bent down and traced its journey 

Like the brow of an ox digging a deep furrow 

Without going beyond the stone where its line is drawn 
O mystery! O torment of a strong and grave soul! 

Our eternal word isn't it “It was written 

In God’s Book,” says the slave of the East 

And the West answers: “In the Book of Christ.” 


The two men of letters lived under different skies and in different epochs 
but were close, not only in ideas, but also in the circumstances of their pub- 
lic and private lives. . 


Both were of aristocratic descent. On his maternal side, Nguyén Gia 
Thiéu (1741-1789), commonly known by his noble title On Nhu Hau or On 
Nhu Marquis, was a grandson of the shogunal lord Trinh Cuong. The Count 
of Vigny (1788-1863), born a year before the death of Nguyén Gia Thiéu, 
belonged to a great family of military nobility. 


Both were career military men: Nguyén Gia Thiéu captain of the Royal 
Guard whose military feats earned him the post of Governor of Hung Héa. 
He was also interested in astrology to the blossoming of a literature in the 
national language transcribed into the Vietnamese ideograms n6m at a time 
when the literary scene was dominated by writings in Han or Chinese script. 
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He left a collection in Han classical script but his masterpiece remains the 
Cung Odn Ngdm Khiic, or Plaints of a Woman of the Harem (in Nov). 


Vigny served as Second Lieutenant in the Royal Gendarmes but the long 
years of service wearied him and as a captain he decided to quit the army, 
taking up the pen to write romantic pieces. 


He published poems, stories. novels and theatrical pieces — enshrined by 
his followers in the posthumous collection of philosophical poems, Destinies. 


Thiéu and Vigny both experienced bitter disappointments in their life and 
work. In his mandarinal career, Thiéu was the target of vilification and slan- 
der by envious colleagues, compounded by living in a period upset by dynas- 
tic changes and perhaps not surprisingly quit to lead a hermit life. 


Vigny’s life was full of bitterness: the only descendant of a family of old 
nobility ruined by the 1789 Revolution, a butt of jokes at the lyceum, an offi- 
cer without glory but tormented by the thirst for grandeur, unhappy marriage, 
disappointed lover, misunderstood poet confined to his ivory tower. 


Though the sources of inspiration differ in the pair, the poets share philo- 
sophical thoughts on fatalism and a pessimistic vision of human life — 
expressed in symbolism. 


For Thiéu, the human condition was reflected in the fate of the woman of 
the harem ~— by Vigny as a chain of symbolic transpositions like in the Olive 
Hill evokes anguish inherent to Man, or the Death of the Wolf, seen as sto- 
ical resignation. 

In their impersonal ways the poets manifest personal thoughts and feel- 
ings. For a Vietnamese poet, that is understandable because ancient literary 
traditions of Viét Nam are against all self-expression of the individual. 

But, vigny, unlike the romantics, was too proud to lower himself to the 
effusions of his self. However, the idea of fate and human misery has been 
interpreted differently according to the oriental culture of collectivistic spir- 
it or the western individualistic culture. 

Plaints of a Woman of the Harem bears the imprint of Buddhism for 
which to desire is to suffer: 

The heart sank at the ephemeral existence 

Like foam floating on the sea of suffering. 


To put an end to illusion, the cause of sufferings, the odalisque had first 
thought of entering a pagoda but she was sent to the royal harem. Many times, 
“seized by wrath she wanted to break open the door with her feet and flee away.” 
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For Vigny “the truth of life. that is despair.” The Destinies of ancient 
Greece. daughters of Fate. apply themselves to torment the human race. With 
the advent of Christ the West nurtures an immense hope. But this is only a 
trap because the heathen Fate is simply replaced by the Christian Grace, 
itself as much inexorable. To the divine mutism the poet answers by a stoical 
attitude of resignation and by the affirmation of his personality, the cult of 
honour, pure spirit, and art, he hopes against all ~ and in spite of all. 


16 April 2000 





The solitary pine 
Recently at the writers’ school named Nguyén Du,! a symposium was 
held on the life and works of Nguyén Céng Trit (1778-1854), one of the most 


complex and fascinating figures of Vietnamese literature in the first half of 
the 19th century, before the onset of the Western colonial conquest. 


For some years now, the semi-ostracism imposed on this original 
Confucian scholar has been lost. For several decades, his poems were banned 
from school curriculums, and people taking an orthodox class stand accused 
him of having repressed some peasant revolts in the name of feudal monarchy. 


A more serene judgment, which takes into account the historical circum- 
stances, has rehabilitated the memory of the great man. 


Born in the same district as the national poet Nguyén Du, (Nghi Xuan in 
Ha Tinh), Nguyén Cong Trit was the son of an impecunious scholar. 
Educated in the Confucian spirit, as a young man he dreamt of serving the 
country represented by the monarch: 


“Having seen the light between heaven and earth 
One must leave a name with rivers and mountains”? 


He was determined to pay his part of the debt everyone owes to society. 
However, in spite of his great talent, he only passed the mandarin examina- 
tions at the age of 41. Beginning with only a minor post, he distinguished 


1. Author of the masterpiece, The Tale of Kiéu 
2. Rivers and mountains = the country, homeland 
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himself as a brilliant administrator and strategist. In his subsequently event- 
ful career. he undertook important civil and military functions. 


He was especially noted for clearing the alluvial land along the coast in 
the provinces of Nam Dinh and Ninh Binh. By setting up an excellent canal 
network for irrigation and drainage he gained two districts on the sea, Tién 
Hai and Kim Son.3 Such an economic feat was a rarity among scholars of the 
old school. known for their literary bent rather than their taste for action. 


In spite of his services, however. he was not highly valued at court 
because of his independent spirit. Several times he was blamed and demoted 
as a result of court intrigues. On one occasion, he was stripped of all his titles 
and reduced to the rank of simple soldier. 


But nothing kept him, in all the positions he occupied, from striving for 
the good of the people. At the age of 80, he volunteered to go and fight the 
French forces that had landed in Da Nang, but his offer was refused. 


The sight of the vices of the decadent feudal society filled him with bit- 
terness. He once expressed his desire to be just a solitary pine: 
“In my chagrin, I am angered at Blue Heaven 
Joy causes me to cry and sadness, to laugh. 
In my next life, I do not wish to be born a man, 
But a pine standing among the clouds, singing! 
Among the clouds and amidst the rocks 
Let people not fearful of the cold come to join the pine’* 


As a Malagasy critic noted: His poetry, which shows vigour are even 
when it laments the world, is as sober and energetic as the most beautiful 
poems by Kipling.’ 

Finally, let us note that in Nguyén Cong Trit, as in most Vietnamese 
scholars of the old school, Confucian rationalism is tempered by the tradi- 
tional and also by the epicurianism and irony of Taoism. Nguyén Cong Trit’s 
favorite genre is the ca tri, the verses chanted by song girls, in which the 
individual has a way to free himself, from draconian social constraints. 


3. The site of the famous Phat Diém cathedral 
4. Translated by Huynh Sanh Théng 
5. Pierre Samana, Anthologie de la poésie vietnamienne, Tananarive, 1962. 
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“Now that I have acquired a taste for drinks 
1 can no longer refuse a cup 
And having contracted a debt to poetry, 
1 am doomed to spend my life polishing words.” 
February 1995 





Viet Nam's poet of poor word, 


Poets and philosophers of all times and all countries have praised all sorts 
of turfs: praise of folly (Erasmus), praise of voluptuousness (Jouhandeau), 
praise of shadow (Tanizaki), praise of alcohol (Li Po), praise of laziness, 
idleness, money, and what not? 

Nguyén Céng Trt (1778-1859), a poet of talent and a great administrator, 
chose the praise of poverty. Faithful to the Confucian ideal of sobriety, he 
met highs and lows in his mandarin career. Somewhat ironically, he made an 
eulogy of the poverty of the scholar who knows how to accommodate him- 
self to such circumstances. Here are portions of his long poem: 


Damn poverty 

Damn poverty 

We may well be talented 
Poverty is vice. 


' sacred books say so, 


It is one of the six misfortunes, 
The first of all crimes it is, a proverb has said. 
Here is the man: 

Four walls made of leaves, 


A thatched roof. 
Timber bugs engrave stars on the beams, 


1. The six misfortunes: to die young, to be ill, to have too many worries, poverty, to 
be infirm and to have poor health. 
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Spiders weave their webs at the door, against the wind. 

Kitchen, bedroom, separated by a bamboo wall, 

Millet, beans, contained in the same bamboo knot. 

Beneath a bamboo bed, termites draw their arabesques. 

At the foot of a mud wall, worms pile up their dejecta. 

A kid stammers looking at circles the sun projects on the wall. 

A cat is on the look-out near the mouse holes filling with rain. 
The pig is nibbling at its trough, hunger prevents it from crying out. 
A mouse weary of searching in an empty pot Stays put. 


Three times a day, one fills one’s stomach with vegetables, 
A man of honour needs not eat his fill. 

During whole night, one sleeps like a log, doors wide open, 
For are we not in a time of peace? 

Plane-tree and guava tree leaves fill the tea pot 

Giving the beverage an acrid and bitter taste 


Egg plants, boiled courges, what delicious meals! 

A fan made of reeds, a bamboo water-pipe, what a treasure! 
In the evening, a tea pot with a damaged neck, 

For feasts, a patched-up alcohol gourd. 

As for antiques, a painting on the wall, 

Covered of soot and indistinct colours like an old painting. 
As for riches, some books eaten up by cockroaches on a stall, 
As if marked by vermilion. 

A deck of cards used by three generations, 

One cannot distinguish the king from the queen. 

A checker-board which has survived seven owners, 


One confuses one square with another. 


My back is too skinny, a sign of non-richness 
Too many mouths in the family, how are they to be fed? 
Nothing is ready at meals, the kids cry like fearful bees. 
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I put-off payment of one debt after another, my debtors shriek at the 
top of their voices. 


I thought of becoming a quack, but after reading the doctor’s ethics 
1 ceased wanting to cure people. 


Being a sorcerer, that would bring money in, but I lack courage. 
To make oneself known ts not easy. 


The job of a fornine-teller, abusing sacred books, exploiting the 
credulity of others is not worthier than the salt one throws into the sea. 


To look here and there for the vein of the dragon, alas I am a poor 
geomancian, without a place to bury my father. 


I nearly embraced commerce but the corporation did not accept me. 
As for the benefits, | had none. 
I tried my luck at games, but lacked capital and experience, 


Nothing comes from nothing. 


When misfortune or illness assail you, 
You might well knock at one door or another. 
| invoke, I plead for hours, my legs wobbling. 


Arguments, pretexts, people refuse, pulling their beard. 


I remind the children the teaching of our ancestors: wise men find 
you in doctrines, and forget poverty. 


When my friends converse about life, I tell them again and again: 


He who seeks the virtue of humanity cannot enrich himself. 


Poverty is conferred to us by Heaven 

Richness is allotted to us by fate. 

Those who own rice-fields and buffaloes galore, 
Whose barns are full of paddy, 


Are merely, in reality, the poor guardians of treasures. 


3 November 2002 
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The rebel poet of Viet Nam 


In the West when speaking of a rebel poet, people would readily evoke 
Byron (1799-1824) the hero tyrannized himself by the weariness of life who 
incarnates a romanticism built of pride, of revolt against the conventional 
morale, of violence and provocation, cynicism and idealism. 


In Viét Nam, we think of Cao Ba Quat (1809-1853), who died leading a 
peasant insurrection against the royal court of Hué while the English poet 
died in the midst of Greek insurgent fighting for their independence. But 
there ends all analogy, although there might be many things in common 
between the two. They belong to two moments of history, two different class- 
es and notably two cultures, the Western culture characterized by the sense 
of individual and the Asian culture dominated with the sense of community. 
This explains the difference in their socio-political “commitment.” 


Born in Phi Thi near Ha N6i, Cao Ba Quat came from a family of schol- 
ars. Receiving his master of arts in humanities at 24, he could not proceed to 
his doctorate although he was considered a “divine” poet of his time. 
Appointed to a subaltern post in Hué, he was bored by the work of a petty 
functionary and the rottenness of the monarchy. Nominated to be an exam- 
iner of a mandarinal contest, he was condemned to death for attempting to 
save some capable examinees injustly accused of the crime of lese-majesty. 
Pardoned, he spent many years in prison, tortured like a criminal. 


Released from prison, he was designated to serve in a trade mission to 
Indonesia and Cambodia. This provided Cao Ba Quat with an opportunity to 
see at close quarters Westerners, particularly the British, and to appreciate their 
power. At the same time he issued this warning to the potential aggressors: 

Foreigners, do you know: 

Where the abyss of the seas surrounds the Ardent Rock 
Columns of fire rise up to the sky 

If the compass leads you towards the East, be careful 

Tt is not like in the West where the tides are not cruel enough 
(The Fire Boat of the Red Hair)! 


1.Red Hair Europeans, specifically the British (Héng Mao) 
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He felt deeply the humiliation of the oppressed peoples. With a sarcastic 
humour he depicted the Chinese Ching actors in an opera as follows: 
Here is the hero, thickly bearded, parading in his coat of mail 
Together with a warrior, fierce eyes, gamboling on his horse 
Is it because today there are no more real personages 
That one has to amuse oneself with costumes of yesteryear? 
This affair of opium,? do you know it? 
What a pity those people, nose in the air, follow the show! 


A man of courage, Cao Ba Quat could not bear the injustices of his time. 
Neither could he find solace in Buddhism: 
The diamond — like body of Buddha is, it seems, indestructible 
But here is one who has an arm broken 
He cannot save himself, how can he save others? 


The cakes which are offered him are actually sent by the bonze. 
(The Statue of Buddha with a Broken Arm) 


While toasting a province chief, he improvised: 


Friend, you have plenty of alcohol, let's chase our sadness away 
Pour, pour, let’s drink, drink 

Don’t you see, the edge soars up to the sky 

The black crane falls asleep on the flank of the hill 

The flock of sparrows peck grain by grain? 


Cao Ba Quat’s death at the head of rebel troops is only the logical out- 
come of the life of a man who, under the absolute monarchy, dared to write: 


All my life I have only bowed before the flowers of plum trees. 
8 February 1998 


2. The Opium War (1840), launched by the British, beginning of the western inter- 
vention in China 

3. The eagle symbolizes those who nurture big ambitions; the black crane, those who 
retire into a contemptative retreat; the sparrow, those who are fully concerned with the 
daily rice 
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The Wind. children 
of Nguyen Dink Chien 





Marie-Claire and Louise Sizaret from Luxemburg wanted to give some- 
thing to unfortunate people, within the means they had as pensioners. In my 
company, they made a visit in November to the Nguyén Dinh Chiéu School for 
the Blind at Lac Trung in Ha Noi’s Thanh Nhan Ward, where new construction 
projects are gradually replacing tumbledown dwellings and stinking arroyos. 


I was haunted, throughout the visit, by Milton: 
“And that one talent which is death to hide, 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker...” 
In particular, I was moved by the answer given by the blind author of 
Paradise Lost to that ardent desire to serve God: 
“They also serve who only stand and wait” 
At Nguyén Dinh Chiéu the unfortunate children are not left to “only 
stand and wait,” but are helped to develop their talent. 


The school, sponsored by the Ha Noi Association of the Blind, provides 
primary and secondary education to around one hundred blind boarders, who 
are arranged to study together with normal children in the neighbourhood to 
spare them a sense of alienation. 


A number of graduates have already taken up jobs at a nearby factory for 
the blind specializing in making rubber products. Other have founded fami- 
lies of their own. 


It was an emotional experience to attend a concert by the school band 
during which the children also read their own poems. 

“My soul is like a kite,” wrote Hoang Manh Cuong, inspired by the 
rustling of summer wind through the trees. 


Cudng and his younger brother are both blind as a result of their father’s 
exposure to Agent Orange during the American war. 


Trinh Xuan Phuong, a ten-year-old boy, found in the chirping of cicadas 
the call of school. “We’ll meet again, come, autumn,” he wrote. These and 
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many other pieces are included in Van Tho Chit Noi (poems in relief), a 
Braille collection published by Kim Déng. 

The school seems to be living up to the expectation of the man whose 
name it bears. 

Nguyén Dinh Chiéu (1822-1888) — “The Blind Poet” of Nam Ky 
(Cochinchina) — led a hard but proud life. He had just got a bachelor’s degree 
when he learned of the death of his mother. Giving up honour and wealth he 
went home to attend the funeral. 

On his way, Chiéu fell gravely ill and lost his sight. The worst blow came 
when the rich man who had promised Chiéu the hand of his daughter broke 
off the engagement. 

Chiéu opened a school in his native village where he also practised tradi- 
tional medicine. He took an active part in the struggle against the French, 
refusing all rewards for cooperation. 

He left a long story in verse depicting the misfortune and praising the for- 
titude of Luc Van Tién, a Confucian man of letters. 

The book, named after the hero, is as popular in the South as Kiéu by 
Nguyén Du is in the North. 


January 1994 


Poet Linded by tears of grief 





The two most popular classical works of Viét Nam are two novels of 
verse transcripted into Ném (Vietnamese) ideograms: Kiéu of Nguyén Du 
(1765-1820), recognised as an unrivalled masterpiece of Vietnamese poetry 
and particularly loved by people in the North; and Luc Van Tién by Nguyén 
Dinh Chiéu (1822-1833) which is very much liked in the South. 


While the first captives with the beauty of its unimitable verse and the 
depth of the poet’s insights, the second impresses with the fiery passion of a 
Confucian scholar for his motherland (in face of the French invasion) 
expressed in a language close to the people. 


The son of a low-ranking mandarin, Nguyén Dinh Chiéu went to Hué 
armed with a BA degree, to prepare for the competition which would give 
him the chance to get a master’s degree, and may be, a doctorate degree in 
humanities. 
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A tidal wave of misfortune, however, thwarted his ambitions. 


As a true Confucian, he gave up his academic pursuits on receiving news 
of his mother’s death and returned to the South to go into mourning. It is said 
that he cried so much on his way back that he lost his sight. 


That was not all. A rich landlord who had promised him the hand of his 
daughter backed down on his commitment. 


Nguyén Dinh Chiéu then opened a school where he taught traditional 
medicine. His knowledge and virtue earned him the respect of the popula- 
tion. He married the sister of one of his students and went to live in Can 
Giuéc, his wife’s village. There he continued to teach while taking part in the 
popular resistance against the French. When the court of Hué ceded to the 
invaders half of Nam Bo (Cochinchina) in 1862, he retired to Bén Tre where 
he stayed until his death, refusing to collaborate with the enemy. He stayed 
in close touch with the patriotic scholars who continued the armed fight. 


Nguyén Dinh Chiéu has been immortalised by two works: Funeral 
Oration for the Can Giudéc Partisans and Luc V4n Tién. 


The former district of Can Giu6éc (now a district of H6 Chi Minh City) 
was the scene of a violent battle against French troops on December 18, 
1861. The eulogy by Chiéu recounts how simple peasants, barefoot, dressed 
in rags, and armed with bamboo spears, volunteered to join the patriotic 
army to defend the independence of the country. The language combines the 
erudition of a scholar with the plain force of the language of the people: 


“You have died, 
But the temples are celebrating your glory, 
Your renown will live on for a thousand generations.” 


The novel Luc Van Tién narrates the misfortunes of a capable young man 
of great moral values. He is a victim of meanness and cruelty from which he 
escapes, thanks to the intervention of genies and some people. The novel is 
partially autobiographic in nature. 


Upon completion of his studies Luc Van Tién bids farewell to his teachers 
and travels to the royal capital to join a literary competition for mandarins. 


On his way he saves the beautiful Kiéu Nguyét Nga from thugs who have 
abducted her. She vows to stay loyal to him until the end of her life. Luc Van 
Tién learns of the death of his mother and weeps until he loses his sight. He 
abandons the literary competition and returns home to mourn his mother’s 
death. A treacherous friend, Trinh Ham, capitalising on his blindness, push- 
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es him into a river. He is saved. but back in his village, he is disowned by the 
father of his fiancee, V6 Thé Loan, and by the girl herself. To get rid of him, 
they leave him in a cave. 


Saved by the genies, he is made a laureate at a triennal competition and 
goes on to defeat the O Qua barbarians. Kiéu Nguyét Nga is sent as a trib- 
ute to King O Qua by the prime minister, who wants vengeance because she 
had refused to marry his son. In order to maintain her love for Luc Van Tién, 
she throws herself in a stream. But the goddess Quan Am saves her and she 
is returned to Luc Van Tién. In the end all the wicked persons are punished 
and the kind hearted are rewarded. 


5 April 1998 





The princenn and the portiram 


Many Vietnamese princesses wrote poetry. 


Princess Mai Am (1826-1904), the 25'" daughter of King Minh Mang 
(1791-1804), wrote about peasants in the countryside and women of the 
harem. But it is to the “Funeral Oration to the Partisans of Can Giudc”! by 
Nguyén Dinh Chiéu that she devoted her most moving poem: 


Three times my eyes have seen this funeral song 
Three times my soul has been touched 

So much heroic force and vigour in the words 
Have upset my heart 

The man of the people who serves his king 
Knows better how to hate the enemy 

The scholar bitterly regrets 

Not knowing how to handle the weapon 

Fog veils the ramparts 

Invaded by the pirates of the West 

The moon pours a pale light 

On the whitened bones on the battlefields 


1. 19% century 
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This funeral oration in the language of the people 
Will never die! 

So much it grips our hearts 

A thousand times tighter 

Than the cult to the dead without burial 

That dries the tears of those grieving souls. 


This poem is far from having the force and sublime beauty of the oration 
by Nguyén Dinh Chiéu but it carries the weight of honest emotion. 


Who are Nguyén Dinh Chiéu and the peasants of Can Giuéc? 


Nguyén Dinh Chiéu (1822-1888), the blind poet of Nam Bo, the southern 
part of the nation conquered by the French as early as the late fifties of the 
19th century, took an active part in the popular resistance that broke out 
spontaneously despite the capitulation of the Hué Court. 


In a famous funeral oration where the erudite language of the scholar is 
allied to the raw force of popular parlance, he recounts how simple peasants 
in rags, barefooted, armed with bamboo sticks and spears, launched a violent 
combat against the occupationist troops in Can Giudc.” 


Let’s evoke your memory 

Hard-working and solitary was your life of labour 
Care — misery — poverty 

Not yet used to the bow and horse 

Never treading the training camp 

Refusing humiliation, you did not slip away 
You have done anything 

To catch the tiger 

A shred of shirt around your waist 

Never dreams of a sheath of sword 

Only a guerrilla bamboo spear in your hand 
Never asked for even a knife or a helmet 

A wisp of straw, 

You never asked for more 


2. Former district which is today part of H6 Chi Minh City. On 14 December 1861 a 
violent battle took place between partisans and the French troops. 
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To set the den of heretics ablaze 

Carrying nor sword at your belt 

But a sharp blade is enough 

For you to seal the fate of calling to arms 
You overturned every obstacle in your march 
Ignoring the enemy 

In vain did the Westerners try to show off 
Firing small bullets, firing big shells 

You broke open doors 

Making game of all obstacles 

You struck with might and main 

The mercenaries lost their head 

You rush forward like waves 

To the long and wild shouts like rumble of thunder, 
Like sirens of steel and copper ships 

You hoped your hearts of uprightness 

Would fight for ever for just a cause 

You had never known, alas, 

That you would soon lose your mortal remains 
Oh! The pain of old mothers 

Sitting to weep for their young 

In the late night the lamp flickers 

Under the bamboo roof 

Oh! Death in the soul of these fragile women 
Seeking on all sides the body of their husbands, 
The twilight shadow is dying 

On the village path 

Never shall the tears for heroes dry off 
They love their people 

How sweet it is 

The perfume of the joss-sticks 

Burning for the partisans 

Of the royal cause. 


2 May 1999 
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Poetic pond restored 


On the benches of their primary schools, almost all Vietnamese children 
learn by heart the following poem: 


“An autumn pond, silent and cold, 

On the clear water my small sampan, quite tiny. 

A light breeze ripples the turquoise water 

A yellow leaf noiselessly glides in the wind. 

High up the sky, a cloud in the boundless azure 

In the meandering bamboo alleys, not a soul is seen 

Arms around my knees I have been sitting motionless 

In vain watching the line. 

A fish pulls at the bait somewhere beneath the nenuphar.” 


The poem painting evokes a familiar scene of the traditional village of 
Viét Nam, the pond, the banyan, the bamboo hedge, the communal house 
with a curved roof, so many characteristic traits of our countryside. 


The author of the poem, Nguyén Khuyén (1835-1909), sings the pleasures 
of retreat and his love for nature. At the same time he expresses his melancholy 
resignation to the fate of the country which is occupied by the French. 


He was three times laureate at the triennial literary contest, hence the title 
Tam Nguyén. Despite being appointed mandarin in the Hué court, he lived in 
poetry and with exemplary integrity. Loyal to the Confucian traditions, he 
adored, above all, the king. But after the surrender of the Hué Court, his love 
for the people prevailed over his absolute loyalty to the sovereign. In 1883, as 
chief of the Annual Records Bureau, he used the pretext of an eye disease to 
ask for retirement to his native village, thus refusing to collaborate with the 
enemy. Nominated governor of Son Hung Tuyén Province then already occu- 
pied by the French, he refused the role and did not come out of his retirement. 


That began the most fecund period of his life. He wrote in classical 
Chinese (Han) and also in the national script (ném), thereby joining a long 
tradition of popular and satirical literature. 


Nguyén Khuyén takes a swipe at the colonialists, the concubines of 
French officers, employers who drew profit and honour from their commerce 
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with the occupiers, the mandarins who knew how to make the best of the sit- 
uation as well as a horde of other profiteers. His humour is woven into veiled 
allusions and oblique metaphors where his contemporary, the satirical poet 
Td Xuong. chooses crude images and vigorous phrases. He uses a savoury 
and picturesque language often inspired by popular sayings and folk songs. 


His best known poems are The Wife of the Comedian (an attack on the 
Viceroy of Tonkin Hoang Cao Khai, agent of the French), Mother Méc (a 
widow who fakes insanity to keep suitors away — an allusion to the partriot 
who refuses to collaborate with the occupiers), July /4 (a satire against the 
French National Day organised in Viét Nam) and also lyrical poems of 
which the most famous is Fishing in Autumn, cited above. 


Unfortunately the pond which has inspired this poem was later filled up. 
Alarmed by this destruction of cultural patrimony, the journalist Pham Phi 
Bang lauched a campaign for the restoration of the old pond. With financial 
support from the Sweden-Viét Nam Fund for the Promotion of Culture, the 
voluntary labour of the local population and also the support of the local 
authorities the “Autumn Pond” of Nguyén Khuyén has been restored. 
Inaugurated on the 15" day of the first lunar month this year (Tét 1998), it 
is flanked by a superb 1.5m blue granite stele taken from Mount Nhédi in 
Thanh Hoda on which a biographical note of Nguyén Khuyén and his poem in 
Vietnamese ideograms (N6m) are carved. There is also an English transla- 
tion for the benefit of foreign tourists. 


10 May 1998 





The Line of “Irreverent Bachelors” 


In the contemporary Vietnamese press, several satirical poets sign their 
works with a pen-name beginning with the title Ti (Bachelor). For instance, 
Tu MG (The Fat Bachelor), Ti Nac (The Lean Bachelor), Ti Thit (The Meat 
Bachelor), Ta Son (The All-alone Bachelor) and this word is based in the pro- 
nunciation of the French phrase Tout Seul, Tu Tran (The Bachelor of the Tran 
clan, and also The Naked Bachelor), Td Giua (based on the pronunciation of 
the French word Toujours), Ta Sot (The Left-over Bachelor)... 


The ancestor of this line is undoubtedly Ti MG (The Fat Bachelor), 
(1900-1976). The others have simply followed suit. The Fat Bachelor took 
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his inspiration from the name of a predecessor, Tai Xuong (1870-1907), who 
had died 70 years before him. The latter’s real name was Tran Té Xuong. The 
personal name, Xuong, could mean Prosperity, but it could also mean Bone 
or Bony. Ti M&, whose real name was H6 Trong Hiéu, indulged in a play on 
words and took the pen-name of M@ (Fat, Fatty), which has the advantage of 
evoking another phrase “ntra nac ntta mG” (half lean and half fat) which sug- 
gests a way of talking which is only half-serious. 


The word “Bachelor” is only an approximation of the word Ti (an abbre- 
viation of Ti Tai) which, in the context of traditional Viét Nam, has an 
entirely different connotation. Nowadays, the baccalaureate is an examina- 
tion crowning secondary education; the successful candidate, the bachelor, is 
an adolescent without any social position. In ancient Viét Nam, Ta Tai (B.A) 
was the lowest college degree, awarded at the triennial examination. 
However, there was tough competition: the degree was earned by only one 
candidate out of every 60-100. The Ta (Tu Tai), often a very young man, was 
a respected intellectual, but in most cases, rather dissatisfied and resigned 
because he could not become a mandarin. Let us come back to Ti Xuong. 


Tu Xuong and Té M@ both lived during the time of the French colonisa- 
tion, though in different periods. This appears quite clearly in their works, 
although they all expressed a socio-cultural resistance inspired by patriotism. 


Td Xuong presented himself several times at triennial examinations, 
but without success because he refused to bow to very strict formal regu- 
lations. Though a very learned man, he was unable to go beyond the title 
of Ti Tai (B.A), which he earned at the age of 24. Of those failures he kept 
a bitter memory. 


His most famous poems were written at a time when the colonial grip on 
the country had become irreversible. In order to consolidate their adminis- 
trative machinery, the French organized a body of Vietnamese civil servants. 
Among the old elite of Confucian scholars, only those who accepted these 
posts escaped from poverty. The introduction of the romanized script and 
more “practical” subjects into competitions provoked a certain cultural 
resistance among the scholars: Han, the classical Chinese until then solely 
employed in the examinations, gained the statute of a national fact, and 
Confucianism became the symbol of loyalty to the country. Td Xuong pro- 
claimed his disapproval: 


“Tt is rumoured that from now on 
Knowledge has put on a new face. 
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Let our scholars be in a hurry 

To present themselves at this last examination. 
Even though the stone stelae are done away with 
For a thousand more years the oral stelae 
Cannot be suppressed. 

Gentlemen, throw away your pencils!” 


Ta Xuong did not dare to launch a frontal attack on the colonialists. He 
shot his barbed shafts at their subordinates, the mandarins, many of whom 
were illiterate and who all mercilessly exploited the people, and all those 
who benefited from colonial occupation: servants of the French, prosti- 
tutes...He quickly became very popular, and people learned his lines by 
heart. Particularly well-known were the verses holding up to ridicule the 
French police station chief: 


“The most important personage is Mister Police Chief 
As soon as he turns up, no one dare so much as cough 
The loafer who relieves himself against a wall 
Is areal godsent for Mister Chief Constable.” 


Tu M@ succeeded Ti Xuong in the 1930’s, at a time when the colonial 
administration has more or less modernized the country and when the urban 
petty bourgeoisie, born in the wake of the First World War, had created its 
own literature. 


Tu MG castigated mostly the mandarins, notables, upstarts, schemers, all 
notorious for their ignorance and greed, the rampant vices of that feudal and 
colonial society. His main work was the collection entitled Dong nitéc ngitoc 
(The Countercurrent) grouping his poems written from 1934 to 1941. 


Here is how he depicted the: elections of the “Council” of puppet deputies: 


“Look at them, how they wrestle in that fray 
..The people, they simply have a good laugh 
And can spare themselves the price of a ticket to a circus show.” 


He did not spare the village: elders battling for a good meal at the com- 
munal house and ending their dispute with a fist-fight. He was particularly 
good at drawing portraits, begi nning with his own. 


A very thin man, he took the pen-name of Fatty: 
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“Because all the fat has gone to feed my pen 


My body is as thin as a stick!" 


Portraying a man with the impressive degree of agrégé de grammaire 
earned in Paris but speaking Vietnamese rather badly, he said: 


“He is more than fluent in the Western language (French) 
But when addressed in Vietnamese, he shakes his head and says ... ‘Non’’ 
May 1996 





An incendiary poem 


Chiéu Hén Nuc (The invocation of the Nation’s Soul) was published in 
1927 in Ha Noi. The poem was immediately banned and its author, Pham Tat 
Dac, a seventeen-year-old high school boy, was put into jail. This was dur- 
ing the heyday of colonialism. 


The French conquest of Viét Nam ended in 1884 with the Hué Treaty but 
the revolts of scholars in the Cdn Vicong (To serve the King) movement were 
only fully repressed at the end of the 19th century. 


In the first decades of the 20" century, the fight against colonialism took 
on a new face because of great economic, social and political upheavals. The 
two phases of systematic mises en valeur of the country, between 1897-1914 
and 1919-1929, sped up the pauperisation of the peasantry. Meanwhile a new 
social class, the working class, was originating following the installation of 
industrial and mining enterprises, the laying of railways, the creation of rub- 
ber and coffee plantations. At the same time a frail bourgeoisie and a more 
active and intellectual petty bourgeoisie were appearing. 


Up to the mid-twenties, the new social classes, working and bourgeois, 
remained incapable of directing the national movement which was still being 
inspired by the Confucian scholars. Nevertheless, the latter were mod- 


1. Mau mé vi chung ra cd bit, Than hinh nén moi ngdng nhu que. 
2. Tiéng Tay 6ng ndi lau lau, Hoi dén Quéc neit, dc ddu rang ...’Non’. 
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ernising under the influence of international events: the introduction into 
Viét Nam of the ideas of Montesquieu and Rousseau of the French 
Revolution translated into Chinese; the victory of Japan over Russia, that is 
of the Yellows over the Whites; and the triumph of the Russian proletarian 
revolution in 1917. 


The patriotic movement split into two trends, one with Phan Boi Chau, 
(arrested in 1925) advocate of an armed struggle, the other with Phan Chau 
. Trinh (exiled to France from 1911 to 1925), partisan of democratic reforms 
and political struggle. 


Anti-colonialism was fuming, supported by an influential progressive 
press. The funeral of Phan Chau Trinh in 1926 was the occasion of a nation- 
al demonstration attended by tens of thousands of people. It was in this set- 
ting that the poem The Invocation of the Nation's Soul emerged. Pham Tat 
Dac was expelled from the Protectorate Secondary School (Trudng Budi) for 
having participated in the school walk-out on the occasion of the funeral 
and was then arrested for the publication of his poem in 1927. He first 
served his term in the Tri Cu detention house for young delinquents and 
later at the Central Prison. He was set free in 1930 only to die five years 
later from illness and generally poor health. 


In the beginning of his poem, which counts 196 verses. Pham Tat Dac 
evokes the unfortunate fate and the shame of a nation “without a 
Fatherland.” He tries to shake off the country’s indifference and bring back 
its pride by recalling national heroes. He goes through a thousand torments: 

Alone, in the desert night, 
I would like to dye our mounts and rivers with my blood 
The wind seeps into the room, the exhausted lamp quivers. 


The crowing of a crow... 


The poet invites the soul of the Fatherland to return: 


May the Vietnamese people hesitate no longer, may they sacrifice their 
petty wishes of “a life of buffaloes and horses,” suspend the sordid luxury 
and put an end to misery and oppression. “Come back, Come back, O Soul 
of the Fatherland, strayed or taking refuge somewhere, in the countryside or 


yp 


in town, in the plain or in the mountain 


Come back, Soul, 
To help brothers and sisters 
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Descending from the Héng Bang family and the Au Lac Kingdom! 
Re-conquer the territory of Viét Nam. 

What happiness and what glory 

To fall on the battlefield, ones corpse wrapped in the skin of ones horse. 
... The wind seeps into the chamber, the lamp is agonising, 

No more oil, nothing but tears! 


Despite its melancholic tone and stereotypes, this complaint had a great 
effect on mobilisation thanks to the use of the very popular 6+8 feet struc- 
ture and the invocations of the soul of the dead alluding to the spiritist rite. 


The patriotic stance of Pham Tat Dac’s poem contributed to encouraging 
numerous students and petty bourgeois intellectuals to join the anti-colonial 
movement in the view of organising the masses. These movements took a 
firmer shape in the years between 1925 and 1936 and were to lead to the cre- 
ation of several organisations: the Revolutionary Youth (Thanh Nién C4ch 
Mang Déng Chi Hoi), the Tan Viét (New Viét Nam), and the nationalist Viét 
Nam Quéc Dan Dang (Viét Nam Nationalist Party). 


The latter organisation was crushed in Yén Bai in 1930 and the first two 
ended up uniting with all the communist organisations in the country and 
abroad to create a unified communist party of Viét Nam. This decision was 
made during a conference (February 1930) in Kaoloon, Hongkong, an instru- 
ment which was to serve the re-conquest of national independence in 1945. 


January 2003 





Returning to the rerittance 


Last Sunday a man and his wife, neither of whom I had ever met, dropped 
by to offer me a newly re-edited book in Vietnamese. 


The book is entitled East-West Meetings Through Language and 
Literature, and this was its first publication since 1944, The author, Vi Béi 
Liéu, died at the beginning of the war of resistance against the French in 1946. 


1. The first kingdom of Viét Nam. 
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The man came to give me the book because he knows I am interested in 
the French culture. He is Vi Tu Cucng, the son of the author. 


His gesture touched me greatly. It proved how the Confucian conception 
of filial piety (Aiéi) is timeless, and how it is a force that unites generations 
and cultures through time and space. 


At the time of French colonialism, I knew Vi Béi Liéu only by name. 
Nearly ten years my senior, he was known as a good French teacher at the 
Thang Long Lyceum. 

Born into a famous family of Confucian scholars, he attended the Lycée 


Albert Sarraut in Ha N6i and later became a teacher and journalist who wrote 
in Vietnamese and French. 


In spite of his passion for French literature and culture, he did not hesitate 
to serve in the resistance. He soon accepted a position as a simple liaison agent 
for the Ministry of Justice. He was eventually killed near Ha Noi — a bullet hit 
him, as he was twisting his way through French lines. He was 35 years old. 


Vii Boi Liéu’s essays aim to refute Rudyard Kipling’s assertion that East 
and West can never meet. His research, which appeared in the form of East- 
West Meetings, first surfaced on the eve of the anti-colonialist revolution of 
1945. It tells of the faith of a generation of Vietnamese intellectuals who 
“loved the national literature, (and were) confident in its future,” but who 
were still anxious to enrich themselves with Western values: 


“No, East and West are not as far from each other as people think. The soul 
of a nation opens only to those whose vision is not veiled by racist prejudices. 


“Personally, I find that the French and the Vietnamese are very close. 
East and West share the same human model, the French “honnéte homme,” 
and the gudn nr (a gentlemen) of the Chinese culture.” 

To prove his point, the author gives several examples of similarities that 
appear between the language and literature of the East and the West. 


For example, the Chinese poet Li Po and the Italian writer d’Annunzio 
use the same image when treating the theme of waiting for a lover. 


Li Po writes: 
While you pine after coming back, 
My entrails tear up, 
Why the vernal breeze, stranger, 
Glides through my silk curtain. 
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And d’ Annunzio writes: 
Tonight sadly I think of him. 


He has announced his return, and I have waited for him in vain. 
There, a light breeze blows, O wind stranger which penetrates into 
my room, why come up to my bed? 


Some Vietnamese and French sayings bear an almost eerie resemblance. 


In French, it is said that some people “live like dogs and cats” which 
translates almost directly into Vietnamese as, 6 vdi nhau nhit ché véi méo. 


The comparisons go on and on... 


To speak like a parrot — Ndi nhuc vet 

As quick as lightning — Nhanh nh chop 
Walking on hot coals — Ruét néng nhc lita dét 
Sweet as honey ~— Ngot nh mat 

Squirming like an eel — Lain njuc trach, 

Pale like death — Mat nhot nhit chét troi 


The author links the French antithesis to Vietnamese bién ngdu (paral- 
lelism), humour, pun, image, lyrical verses, inversion... there appear in 
French and Vietnamese literature. 


Half a century ago, Dién Bién Phi put an end to the Franco — Vietnamese 
war, known outside Viét Nam as the First Indochina War. The colonialist rela- 
tions between the two countries were substituted by relations of friendship and 
co-operation, strengthened within a context of francophone continuity. 


Vi Boi Liéu’s book has been revised at the right time. It is only regret- 
table that the author is not still alive to further probe the issues involved with 
creative French-Vietnamese relations, in the period after colonialism. 


18 August 2002 





Young Vietnamese in the 1930s took delight in reading Tiéu Son Trang 
Si, Knight of Tiéu Son, the first modern cloak-and-dagger story from Viét 
Nam. The author, Khai Hung (1896-1947), was an animator of the romantic 
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literary group Tir Luc Van Doan, Self-reliance Literary Club, which had a 
major impact in the reform of Viét Nam’s literature. 


The story recounts the romance of the young marquis Pham Thai. This 
somewhat Byronian hero fought for a lost cause by attempting to restore a fall- 
en dynasty. An unfortunate love eventually broke his heart and killed him. 


So who was Pham Thai? 


Pham Thai (1777-1813) holds a special place in Viét Nam’s classical lit- 
erature. He was regarded as a proud aristocrat who revolted against the 
established order and conventional moral standards. 


He was in fact a pathetic love singer. 


A native of Gia Lam (now a suburban district of Ha N6i), he was the son 
of a marquis who led a revolt against the new and powerful Tay Son Dynasty. 
He fought in vain for the restoration of the Lé Dynasty. 


Disguised as a bonze he set up his headquarters at the Tiéu Son Pagoda 
in Bac Ninh Province, and later joined Truong Dang Thu in a border province 
in an attempt to build up a nest of resistance. 


After the death of his friend, he took the latter’s remains to his native vil- 
lage, where he fell in love with Truong Quynh Nhu, sister of Truong Dang Thu. 
Forced by her mother to marry another man, the young girl took her own life. 


Pham Thai was consumed by despair, took to drinking and wrote poems 
to alleviate his pains, leading a roving life until his death at the age of 36. 


Pham Thai, alias PhO Chiéu Thién Su, The Venerable ’Phé Chiéu of the 
Dhyama Sect, has left mostly lyrical works in Vietnamese ideograms (Ném 
scripts). Besides violent diatribes against the Tay Son, his political enemy, he 
is known mostly for his poems which take on the draconian rules of 
Confucian morality and a novel in Ném verses, So Kinh Tan Trang, Comb 
and Mirror, evoking the author’s love for Truong Quynh Nhu. 


Pham Thai is adept in depicting his broken love. Witness some passages 
of his Oration to Truong Quynh Nhu: 

“O bitter fruit of the Karma, why this unjust death? The rose wilts in the 
midst of spring, the moon in all its splendour disappears behind the clouds, 


Alas! Had your mother many daughters we would have wept less over your 
tragic end and accepted more easily that the fire dies off and the stream dries up. 


...Hardly twenty years old and it’s a whole life. Why so much disdain for 
the ephemeral life, why so much hurry to go back to the kingdom of fairies! 
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..dmplacable destiny, ungracious love! Before such a mourning, a family 
so rudely stricken and so much tribulation, how can one help being touched. 
Though of no blood relation with you | am bound to you by eternal bonds 
which call for obligation on my part. Death has separated us but so many 
sweet memories and confidences will live on. 


...Frail young woman who has revolted against a hostile fate, you have 
chosen to put an end to your days...The jade has broken, the pearl has been 
lost in the abyss. Why this bitterness, why this distress? 


...Before this mound covered already with grass I am thinking of you, 
unfortunately, unable to retain my tears. May this oration burnt in your 
memory bring to you in the other world the testimony of my pain.” 


29 November 1998 


Finding poctry 
in wffering: Han Mae Tee 


Modern Vietnamese poetry came into existence in the 1920s and 1930s 
at the time of French colonisation thanks to the introduction of the notion of 
self-ego” in Vietnamese literature helped by the romanticism of Lamartine, 
Hugo and others, individualism being the epicenter of modernity. 


Han Mac Tir, (1912-1940) known as the Leprous Poet through his torment- 
ed life and his equally tormented work, occupies a place apart in the poetry 
movement called Tho Moi, or the New Poetry of the 30s. Born Pierre-Francois 
Nguyén Trong Tri into a Catholic family in Déng Héi near Hué, the former 
Imperial capital, he was orphaned in infancy. He was profoundly influenced 
by his surviving mother, daughter of a medical doctor at the Royal Court. Tri 
was brought into the realm of poetry by his brother, himself a witty man of let- 
ters. Tri began composing poems when he was 15 and at 20 was employed by 
the local land administration service, but for only two years when he left for 
health reasons. He then took up journalism in Sai Gon but at 24 contracted lep- 
rosy and was sent to the Quy Hoa leprosy center in Binh Dinh Province where 
he died after four years later of the then incurable disease. 





Han Mac Tit’s poetic vocation came within the framework of East-West 
acculturation — more precisely in Franco-Vietnamese ~ and then on many 
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counts. There is first the religious element: the first Catholic communities in 
Viét Nam were created by Jesuit missionaries in the 17'" century. But the 
Church would develop fully with all its institutions only after completion of 
the French conquest in 1884. Up to the independence of Viét Nam in 1945, 
Catholicism was unable to integrate completely in the national culture like 
Confucianism, Buddhism or Taoism although these religions were also 
imported. That was because Christianity was seen as intransigent and did not 
admit paganism and conflicted with Confucianism and the cult of ancestors. 
There was also politics, no less important: during colonisation and the two 
Indochina wars, when the Catholic clergy, especially the hierarchy, were 
allied to the foreigners. In spite of all that, the Catholic minority indoctrinat- 
ed with western dogma and modern Vietnamese culture by then had adopt- 
ed the qudc ngit, the Romanised Vietnamese script invented by Jesuit priests 
to facilitate evangelization. Christianity had also sown the seeds of individ- 
ualism among some intellectuals and artists such as Han Mac Tir. 


Never before had a Vietnamese poet made so fervent prayers with so per- 
sonal accents as Han Mac Tw: 


Salutations to you, Our Lady of Misericorde 

See that my love blossoms like the full moon, 

That my Poetry be immaculate like a crystal of love, 
That it does not cease to sing in my soul and my veins, 


That it sends forth myriads of stars 
And enchants me with music and perfume. 


This Ave Maria, evocative of Shubert, was innovative, and breaking with 
the rigours of Tang poetry. In his first poems, Han Mac Tir adopted the free 
verse of French poetry. 


His encounters with French poetry gave him a sharp sense of that self- 
ego and how impersonal classical poetry could be. Instead, he sang in praise 
of life but also of the anguish and despair of a soul thirsty for human and 
divine love. That at a time when he was affected by leprosy and its associat- 
ed horrors, its spectre of death and its allied fantastic images. One of his col- 
lections was simply called, Poems of Madness, and a typical verse was: 


I have lost reason, | am rambling like a mad man. 
I pray the Great Void to erase all the days, 
Days of suffering tainted with somber sadness 
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Waves of blue clouds that roll on endlessly, 
The sounds of gold bells which fall like drops 
Secret feelings which vibrate in the nights of love. 


Most readers would, perhaps. easily find in that an exquisite mix of East 
and West. 


22 April 2001 





Two. prominent poets of West Country 


The region lying west of Ha Néi, known by the traditional name of Xir 
Dodi (West Country), is composed mostly of the old province of Son Tay, 
now part of the province of Ha Tay. Two of its lyrical poets, Tan Da and 
Quang Diing, are among the most prominent of our contemporary literature. 


Tan Da (1888-1939) is the pen name taken by Nguyén Khac Hiéu to 
mark his attachment to his native province (Tdn is an abbreviation for Mount 
Tan Vién: Da is that for the River Da). Without being elevated to the posi- 
tion of a leader of a school, he is regarded as the link between the old and 
new poetry. After failing twice at mandarin competitions under the old 
regime, he put aside his study of classical Chinese and earned his living from 
his pen, as journalist, essayist and poet. His verses, sprinkled with metrical 
audacities, are those of a man at the same time seeking sensuous enjoyment 
and tired of living who wants to escape from modern life and relish the com- 
pany of winds and clouds, hills and streams, to regain his lost paradise of 
dreams and fairies, pleasure and love. All his life he worked in poverty, car- 
ing neither for wealth nor honours. 


To sing the charm of love, he knows how to use the learned treasure of 
Tang prosody: 
“The way to the Fairy Land is strewn with petals of peach blossom 
Accompanied by the murmur of the stream and the song of orioles 
Heavy is my heart... 


Of the old oath of fidelity, this is all that remains 
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A few worn flagstones, a few bits of withered moss 
The stream flows on taking with it the fallen flawers 
High in the sky the crane flies 

Between earth and heaven the separation is forever” 


(Separation from the Fairies) 
Tan Da also known how to draw inspiration from folksongs: 


“The husband is far away. tell me, good women, do you feel sad? 


In the autumn night, a gust of wind raises the curtains, 


My husband is far away: tell me, wind, why your presence here?” 
Like the Chinese Tang Poet Li Po, Tan Da has a soft spot for wine: 


“Heaven and earth give me life 
Wine and poetry! 

Without poetry and wine 

How could life be worth living?” 


While Tan Da heralded the New Poetry (Tha mdi, 1932-1945), Quang 
Diing, from the same part of the country, was one of the poets who carried 
that torch forward. A participant in the revolution of August 1945 and the 
anti-French war of resistance (1946-1954), his life was devoted to the ideal 
of sacrifice and the need for dream and love. Typical in this respect is his 
poem “Tay Tién” (Trekking Westward). In verses, which evoke Byron, he 
portrays young volunteers of the Resistance, who left their native cities. 
Inspired by staunch courage, and tender memories, they went to face death 
in north-western forested hills infested with malaria, with no medicine and 
little food, poorly clothed and equipped. The epic accent of “The Charge of 
the Light Brigade” (Tennyson) mingles with notes of tender regret: 


“Westward march the column of hairless soldiers in 
their complexion green like jungle leaves, their spirit 
like that of tigers 


The glare of their eyes reflects their dream 
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on the other side of the frontier 
At night, their reveries are full of fragrant figures of Ha N6éi maidens. 
Their graves will dot the border with that far-away country 
On the battlefield they feel no regret for their youthful days!” 
Soldiers know by heart those verses of Quang Diing. Young women 
repeat to themselves his poems full of love, nostalgia and fantasy. 
In The Eves of the Girl of Son Tay, the poet evokes an encounter with an 
evacuee from his native province: 
“Your brow reminds me of the sky over our native village 
Your eyes are clear as the water of its well 


Cotton white are the clouds over the West Country. 


The eves of the young woman from Son Tay this afternoon, 
Bear the sorrows of her life cast adrift, 
And her gnawing longing for her gardens and fields.” 
And the poet dreamily asks himself if some day after the war, she will 
recall meeting him. 


Let Quang Diing’s soul rest in peace. The young women of Son Tay and 
elsewhere will long remember him and his poems of love. 


August 1997 


One of the last Mohicans 
of bis gervrstion 
Yesterday evening I was surprised to find a well presented book on my 


desk. It must have Jain there for a long time. On the light cream cover is a 
simple drawing: a solitary boat. 





It is a collection of poems by Tran Lé Van, my friend, also a poet. The 
drawing illustrates two verses taken from the book itself: 
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“C6 ai nghe thdy mot tiéng vong 
Thi tha con thuvén sang voi toi” 
(Anyone who hears the echo of my voice, 


Come to me with his boat) 


Involuntarily the following verses come back to my mind: 
“Maybe among the crowd a soul whom I don't know 
Will understand my soul and answer me.” 


(Autumn, 1819; translated from the French) 


These harmonious lines by Larmatine are believed to have introduced 
western romanticism into Viét Nam then still strongly in the grip of 
Confucianism. Trén Lé Van and myself learnt them by heart in the early thir- 
ties of this century at a French primary school. We octogenarians belong to 
the last generation of intellectuals, westernised people who had also learnt 
some hundred Chinese ideograms from an old teacher of the ancient school 
before taking up guéc ngit, the Romanised Vietnamese script, and French. 
We had lived in the spirit of the traditional big family until the August 1945 
Revolution which put an end to French colonisation. 


French control of the country dates back to the late eighties of the 19th 
century. The first generation of Confucian scholars who opened up to west- 
erm culture read and wrote classical Chinese but also wrote in quéc ngit. 
Many were born in the seventies like Phan Chu Trinh (1872) and Phan Boi 
Chau (1876). The second generation born in the eighties and nineties wrote 
less in Chinese but often express themselves in qudc ngit and even in French: 
H6 Chi Minh (1890), Nguyén Van Vinh (1882), Pham Quynh (1892), 
Nguyén Van T6 (1889). After the French abolished the traditional contests, 
which were based on Sino-Vietnamese humanities, the intellectuals born in 
the first quarter of the twentieth-century wrote only in gudéc ngit and French. 
Generally speaking, they no longer read classical Chinese and the Ném, the 
Vietnamese ideograms. Those who could do it were mostly self-taught: Dao 
Duy Anh, Hoang Xuan Han, Nguyén Khac Vién, Vi Tuan San. Among the 
youngest of this generation is our Tran Lé Van. 

Tran Lé Van was born in Nam Dinh, part of the old Son Nam (Southern 


Country), a delta province rich in traditions and well known for the love of 
learning. His father was a Confucian scholar who earned his living as an 
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herbalist and copier of old manuscripts in Chinese characters. As a young 
man Tran Lé Van taught at a primary school in the mountain province Lai 
Chau (where lies Dién Bién Phu). There he married a young and ravishing 
Thai who was to share with his joys and sorrows, in fact, much more sadness 
than happiness. Both joined the 1945 revolution and the war of resistance 
right from the outset. Constantly harassed by poverty, they had to look after 
Van’s old parents and two daughters and three sons. 


During the American war a son fell on the battlefield in the South, anoth- 
er was struck by madness, a granddaughter was paralysed by American 
Agent Orange. In spite of these misfortunes, the poet worked without respite. 
He taught, wrote poems and essays, articles of critique, translated French 
and Chinese poetry. 


As with all Vietnamese traditionalists, the family, parents, wife, children 
and grandchildren weave the web of their existence. He writes about all this 
nothingness, joyful or sad, all bearing on the human condition. 


The death of his son whose remains not retrieved from the battlefield in 
the South left him a wound that could not heal. He always keeps alive the 
image of the young guerrilla appearing at midnight in front of the house: 

“On a jeep with all headlamps gone 

After so many perilous nights 

Ting comes back to Ha Noi — brief mission 
Brief halt at the house — sudden joy — 

Melon flowers open their inebriating fragrance” 

The individual bitterness sometimes mingles with the impossible meta- 
physical quest of humanity: 

“My wife has confided her prime years to the mountain 
My son has confided his intelligence to Heaven! 
My friend” has confided his laughter to the earth 


What else am I seeking around me?” 


1. Allusion to his mad son 
2. The poet Quang Diing 
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But on the whole, the poetry of Tran Lé Van is not pessimistic. Midday 
in the forest, Memories of my wedding; Flowers of Dién Bién Phi: The vil- 
lage pond, My father writes scrolls for Tét, The Black River; The Perfume 
Pagoda, Friendship; The Old Fool on the Bus; Regret and Love, and so on. 
In most of these poems lyricism is allied to humour, his love for life, human- 
ity, confidence in the future, hope of finding someone to share his feelings: 


“Anyone who hears the echo of my voice 
Come to me with his boat.” 
14 June 1998 


tnd Viet Nam's traditional poetry 





Many French people do not know that their poet Lamartine, so often 
quoted in their textbooks, which they no longer read, was for a period the 
idol of the Vietnamese youth. 


It happened after the publication in France in 1820 of Méditations 
Poétiques, the first and famous poetical manifestation of French romanti- 
cism. This collection consisted chiefly the Le Lac (painful torment before the 
death of his sweetheart) and L’/solement (distress after this death) and of 
L’Automne (appeasement). These melodious elegies were a timely arrival in 
France. They responded to the expectation of readers who found in them 
their own state of mind: vague sadness, disillusion, and mystical exaltation. 
The French generation of 1820 was going adrift. The glory of the Napoleonic 
conquests had died out, dreary days passed drowned in economic, political, 
social and religious crisis. Larmartine brought a breath of new life to French 
poetry, which had been until then classical and conventional. He testified to 
an absolute sincerity in the direct expression of oneself, in the search for a 
musicality, which made it possible to establish an intimate communication 
between poet and reader. 


In Viét Nam by the early 1920’s, one hundred years after the publication 
of Méditations, Lamartine brought a “new shudder” to our young generation 
through the teaching of French literature under the colonial administration 
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and the translations published in the press. How to explain the infatuation of 
an Asian public with a western author, whose work was published a century 
earlier? It was because Lamartine’s poetry came to Viét Nam at the right 
time. Under the double colonial and feudal yoke. the Vietnamese petty bour- 
geois intelligentsia was stifled in a strongly hierarchical society and stran- 
gled by the Confucian morale of over a thousand years. The individual did 
not exist or rather existed only in the shade of the community, the family, the 
village and the nation. 


In particular, freedom of love was not tolerated. Parents ruled over the 
marriage of their children aimed at assuring a progeny that was to perpetu- 
ate the cult of ancestors. Condemned to political inaction by the colonial 
administration and disenchanted in their thirst for love, the young generation 
was awakened by western culture to the sense of the individual. They wel- 
comed with enthusiasm the French romantic poet who freed them from the 
cold and impersonal academic poetry filled with Chinese literary allusions. 
They learned by heart and translated into Vietnamese such verses as: 


(The Lake) 

“O lake, the year has hardly made its round, 

Near the cherished waves that she would see again, 
Look! I come alone and sit on this rock 

Where you saw her sit down!” 

(Isolation) 

“When the leaf from the woods falls on the prairie. 
The evening wind rises and takes it away to the valley 
And me resemble a wilted leaf, 

Carry me away like it, stormy north wind!” 
(Autumn) 

“May be the future would still keep for me 

A return of happiness for which all hope is lost 
Maybe in the crowd a soul, which I don't know 


Would understand my soul and answer me!” 


These verses did not cease to haunt students, even in the 1930’s. They 
were at the root of a Vietnamese poetical school; so heart breaking and so 
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diversified. the Tha Moi (New Poetry), which was to last until the eve of the 
Second World War. 


31 May 1998 


Baljac's relevance 





It is an unexpected bonus for Vietnamese literature students and read- 
ers in general. 


The Vietnamese translation of the complete series of Comédie Humaine 
by Balzac has begun (Thé Gidi Publishers). 


This publication marks not only the 200" birth anniversary of one of the 
greatest novelists of all time but also a new development in Franco- 
Vietnamese cultural relations. 


Let us recall that Comédie Humaine (Human Comedy) is the title of a 
collection of a hundred novels presenting scenes from private lives, provin- 
cial life, Parisian life, pastoral life, political life and military life. 


Analytical and philosophical studies complete this immense edifice. 


Andre Rouveyre was right when he said: “Balzac is not a precursor. He 
is the creator of the modern world. That is why all the young authors of today 
must go through him.” 


Balzac is not unknown in Viét Nam. In the French colonial days, his 
works were included in junior high schools and secondary education pro- 
grammes. I remember having once read the translation of La Peau de cha- 
grin in a collection of very low priced pocket books called Pensée de 
L'Occident directed by Nguyén Van Vinh. I was thirteen or fourteen years 
old then. Later a dozen or so of Balzac’s novels had been translated some- 
where before and after the 1945 Revolution. 


My friend Lé Héng Sam, who supervised the translation work, has 
enlisted an excellent team of translators aged between thirty and eighty. She 
has taught Balzac for many years at the Ha Noi University. Her first expe- 
riences of Balzac with her students, which go back to the sixties, seems baf- 
fling today. 
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She had once told me: “The society and people painted by the great mas- 
ter of realism hold only a historic interest for my students and for myself. 
They do not touch us even indirectly. Their problems are totally alien to us.” 


In fact, Viét Nam of that epoch was preoccupied with other concerns. 
After the 1945 Revolution, which put an end to eighty years of French 
colonisation, the country had to wage a war of resistance for nine years to 
preserve the independence. The nation was thereafter divided in two. The 
fragile peace agreement inked in Geneva in 1954 only led to the war of 
resistance against the Americans with a view to national reunification. In a 
nation united as one man for a common cause, there was no place for indi- 
vidualism, all the more so when the Confucian community tradition had been 
reinforced by the Marxist equity. The war-time economy led by the State dis- 
tributed poverty with a certain equity. There was nothing in common 
between this Spartan society in northern Viét Nam and the Balzacian socie- 
ty made of ambitious persons, imposters and rogues, the stock exchange, 
power and love. 


There have been enormous changes in the country since the end of the 
war and the pullout of the Americans in 1975, but most marked have been 
the changes since the adoption of the renewal (déi mdi) policy in 1986. 


This reform process has basically two parts: adoption of the market econo- 
my in place of the strictly planned State economy and opening doors to all coun- 
tries in the world. The reform has helped the country get out of a grave socio- 
economic crisis lasting more than 15 years (1980-1995). The economic situa- 
tion has improved considerably and along with it, the people’s living standards. 


But every rose has its thorn. The individualism let loose by the free mar- 
ket and the opening of doors to negative foreign influences (sexuality, vio- 
lence and drugs, etc.) have ravaged the social fabric of the nation. A largely 
puritan society until yesterday, Viét Nam is today witnessing the frantic 
scramble after money, rampant corruption, unprecedented family dramas and 
widespread growth of social vices. 


Says Lé Héng Sam: “With these social changes, J think that Balzac has 
become a topical subject in Viét Nam. Balzac might help us calm down 
human passions and check our selfishness and immoral individualism. Viét 
Nam must try to achieve a balance between economic development and cul- 
tural development.” 


22 August 1999 
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Anatole France, forotten link? 


What has always intrigued me is to see Anatole France appear among the 
favourite authors of H6 Chi Minh. he had lived in France from 1918 to 1923 
under the name of Nguyén Ai Quéc, or “Nguyén the Patriot.” 


What do the two men have in common: on the one side Asia’s anti-colo- 
nialist revolutionary militant, ascetic but optimistic, and on the other side a 
dilettante French writer, Epicurean, sceptic and disenchanted at the same 
time? 

I believe their first link would have been of a practical kind. As a left- 
wing journalist starting his career in Paris, H6 Chi Minh might have taken 
the clear, sober and elegant writing style of Anatole France — the 1921 
Literature Nobel Prize winner — as a model. Moreover, imbued with Sino- 
Vietnamese humanities, he might have felt close to the author of The Crime 
of Sylvestre Bonnard, which is steeped in Greek-Latin humanities. He might 
have found in Anatole France’s defence of social justice and tolerance a 
continuation of the ideas of the Enlightenment philosophers, from 
Crainquebille to Dreyfuss. 


During the first 20 years of the 20" century, Anatole France enjoyed high 
prestige. He has now, however, practically ceased to exert influence over French 
literature. When travelling to France, I only met few admirers of the writer. 


Among the generations educated in French schools during the colonisa- 
tion period, many recall with emotion a text by Anatole France on the first 
day back to school (“I will tell you what comes back to mind...”), which was 
learnt by heart in primary schools. In their eyes, Anatole France remains a 
profoundly humane narrator, full of irony and compassion. 

Though works on the history of contemporary French literature do not 


even mention Anatole France, one enjoys flicking through pages of his 
thoughts from time to time as if seeking a forgotten scent in old paths. 


Here are some of the thoughts of the 1921 Nobel Prize winner, selected 
at random: 


“The more I think of human life, the more I believe in the necessity for 
it to have irony and pity as witnesses and judges. Irony and pity are two good 
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counsellors. The first smiles to make life more amiable, the second weeps to 
make it more sacred. The irony which I invoke is not in the least cruel. It 
mocks neither love nor beauty, Irony is gentle and benevolent; it soothes 
anger and teaches us to mock the wicked and fools, whom we might other- 
wise be so weak as to hate.” 


“The believer rejoices at his ulcers: he considers as pleasant the injustices 
and violence of his enemies; even his faults and crimes do not take away his 
hopes. But in a world where the enlightenment of faith has died out, evil and 
pain have lost their very significance and merely appear as odious jokes and 
sinister farces.” 


“To enhance the value of the terrestrial globe, we should first of all 
enhance the value of man.” 


“The fundamental principle of all colonial wars is that a European be 
superior to the people against whom he fights.” 


“One calls good people those who act like others.” 


“Things are by themselves neither big nor small. When we think that the 
universe is vast, it is simply a human’s idea.” 


16 March 2003 


The bert 100 African books 
of the 20% cnliry 


In its 30 issue 2002, the Bellagio Publishing Network Newsletter pub- 
lished a list of the 100 best books of Africa in the 20 century, decided on 
by a jury meeting in Accra last February. 





Bellagio Publishing Network is a non-governmental association of 
organisations aimed at strengthening the publication and promotion of lit- 
erature throughout the African continent. This group comprises editors, 
governmental and private donor organisations and all those interested in 
publication. It publishes a bulletin three or four times each year. Founded 
by the Rockfeller Foundation, the periodical has its editorial bureau in 
Oxford, England. 
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The list of 100 proposed books comprises 53 English and 26 French ver- 
sions, the rest in a range of other languages. It does not specify whether these 
books are original versions or translations, however, and many have been 
published outside the African continent. 


The awarded books belong to three groups: literature for children (4), lit- 
erary creations (70), studies and researches (26). 


Among the laureates are naturally the three recognised giants: the 
Nigerian writer in English Chinua Achebe (born 1930), the Egyptian writer 
Naguib Mahfouz (born 1912) and the Soudanese writer T. Salih. 


Topping the list are the twelve following books in alphabetical order. 


1. Sosu’s Call by Asare (Ghana) 

2. Things Fall Apart by Chinua Achebe (Nigeria) 

3. Une si longue Lettre by Ba (Senegal) 

4. Terra sona mbula by Couto (Mozambique) 

5. Nervous Conditions by Dangarembga (Zimbabwe) 

6. L’Amour, la fantaisie by A. Djebar (Algeria) 

7, The Cairo Trilogy by Naguib Mahfouz (Egypt) 

8. T. Chaka by T. Motolo (Lesotho) 

9. Oeuvre poetique by Senghor (Senegal) 

10. A grain of wheat by Ngugi wa Thiong’o (Kenya) 

Ll. Anteriority of Negro Civilisations by Chheikh Anta Diop (Senegal) 
12. Ake: the Years of Childdhood by Wole Soyinka (Nigeria) 


Among the laureates, three have received the Nobel Prize in Literature: 
Wole Soyinka (1986), Naguib Mahfouz (1998) and the South African Nadine 
Gordimer( 1991) 


Because of the great distance between the African continent and the Far 
East, African literature is little known in Viét Nam and there are few trans- 
lations of these works available here. But historic circumstances unite the 
Vietnamese and many African peoples, once belonging to the ancient 
French colonial empire, which has a certain literary communion among 
francophone countries besides a spontaneous solidarity in their anti-colo- 
nial struggles. 
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Before the Second World War, French-speaking Vietnamese scholars 
were conscious of the existence of “négritude,” the movement encompass- 
ing and advancing the values of the Black civilisation, of which the most 
prominent representative is the Senegalese Leopold Sédar Senghor whose 
Oeuvre Poétique is among the twelve awarded works. Some Vietnamese 
revolutionaries took great interest in the ideas of the Martinique psychia- 
trist Frantz Fanon of the African revolution. During the American war in 
Viét Nam one of the most popular African authors in Viét Nam was the 
Algerian writer Kateb Yacine whose theatrical piece L’'Homme aux 
Sandales de Caoutchouc (1970) about President Hé Chi Minh has been 
translated into Vietnamese. 


Tribute should be paid to the Agency for Cultural and Technical Co-oper- 
ation (ACCT) for its great effort in publishing a vast collection of antholo- 
gies of francophone literatures featuring among others the rich literatures of 
Black Africa and of the Maghreb, an excellent initiative for bringing togeth- 
er peoples of the francophone linguistic community and promoting a better 
understanding of their cultures. 


13 October 2002 





ATUL 





Since the end of the Second World War, with the emergence on the inter- 
national scene of East Asia, the media have made more and more frequent 
use of the dragon image in reference to China and countries under the past 
influence of Chinese culture. But while all those countries have in common 
the immemorial myth of the dragon, none of them have gone so far as to 
claim, as Viét Nam does, the dragon as its ancestor and to give its capital 
the name of the mythical animal. 


The perennial character of the Vietnamese dragon is a fit illustration of 
the ideas put forward by the American mythologist Joseph Campbell in “The 
Power of Myth.”! He argues that “the myth is not dead in modern life” and 
that “myths are clues to our deepest spiritual potential.” Several Vietnamese 
myths, born as early as the Bronze Age (1* millennium B.C) in the Red River 
basin, marked the formation of the Viét cultural and national identity before 
the impact of Chinese culture: the ancestral Dragon, the demigod of Gidng, 
victor over northern invaders, the Mountain God defending the people 
against the floods of the Red River. Along the last three millennia those per- 
sisting myths have constantly inspired history. 


The Viét have always called themselves “con Réng chau Tién” (children 
of the Dragon and the Fairy). That oral tradition was recorded in writing for 
the first time in two works of the 15" century: The Collection of Strange 


1. Joseph Campbell (with Bill Myyers), Doubleday, New York, 1988 
2. Viét: Majority ethnic group of the Vietnamese populations 
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Stories of Linh Nam (Linh Nam Chich Qudi) and the General Treatise of the 
History of Dai Viét (Dai Viét Si K¥ Todn This). The authors doubtless refash- 
ioned the plot to make it conform to their Confucian, i.e. patriarchal and 
Confucian, conceptions while the context, which was pre-Chinese, was 
rather tinged with matriarchy and egalitarianism. 


Here is briefly the popular version of the Viét people: 


Long, long ago, there lived in Linh Nam (Country south of the Mountain 
Range on the Border: old Vietnam) a magician king, King Kinh Duong 
Vuong, who could walk on water as well as on terra firma. One day in the 
course of a pleasure trip on a lake, he met a Dragon maiden (Long Ni), the 
daughter of the Dragon King (Long Vuong), and married her. From their 
union was born a Herculean son who later mounted the throne with the name 
of Lac Long Quan (Dragon King of the Lac — i.e. Viét — Country). 


Lac Long Quan travelled all over Linh Nam to restore peace and order 
troubled by evil monsters. In the South Sea, he killed the gigantic Fish 
Demon, cutting it into three parts, of which the last, the tail, became the 
present-day island of Bach Long Vi (Tail of the White Dragon) in the south- 
ern part of Ha Long Bay. Next Lac Long Quan killed in a cave the Nine- 
tailed Fox, which often appeared in human form and seized young women 
whom it carried to its den and raped; following the destruction of the demon, 
the cave was turned into the present days West Lake in Ha Noi. Another 
exploit of the hero was the overpowering of the demoniac Evil Tree, which 
fled to the southwest. 


At the time a northern chieftain invaded the country. With him was his 
daughter Au Co. Lac Long Quan drove him and his troops away and took her 
as wife. Later his queen was delivered of a sack containing a hundred eggs. 
These after seven days hatched, and out of them a hundred baby boys broke. 
They eventually grew up into strong and handsome youngsters. Lac Long 
Quan then told his wife: “I am of the race of dragons living in the sea. You 
are of the race of fairies living in the mountains. We must separate. Go to the 
highlands with fifty of our sons. I'll rejoin the sea with the fifty others.” The 
divine spouses thus went their separate ways and created two domains: one 
with a population living in the coast and the lowlands, the other with a pop- 
ulation living in the highlands. The latter learnt from their mother the art of 
clearing the slopes to grow rice, and to raise mulberry and silkworm. The 
eldest son, who was among those accompanying the father to the lowlands, 
eventually ascended the throne with the regal name of Hing Vuong who 
inaugurated a line of 18 sovereigns called the Héng Bang Dynasty. A temple 
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was built to their memory in the province of Pht Tho on the left bank of the 
Red River. 


The myth of the Dragon and the Fairy was an effective reference to the 
struggle against foreign aggressors, Chinese and French. Many a Confucian 
scholar and modern militant used that reference to mobilize the masses. 
Thus, in the 6" century, under Chinese rule, the resistance hero Triéu Quang 
Phuc established a guerrilla base in the swampy area of the Lake that came- 
into-being-overnight (Nhdt Da Trach), from where the demigod Chir Déng 
Tir took his flight to heaven. A Hing king was believed to come down from 
heaven, riding a dragon, and to present the national hero with a claw of the 
fabulous animal, a symbol of his invincibility and legitimacy. In the late 
1920’s, the Vietnamese nationalist party Viét Nam Quéc Dan Dang evoked 
the Dragon Fairy stock in its appeal to the people: “‘We are children of the 
Southern Country of the Lac Viét race, of the Héng Bang Dynasty. How 
could we resign ourselves to being oppressed?” In 1954, following victory 
over French colonial troops, President Hé Chi Minh, before the temple ded- 
icated to the Hting Kings, addressed the troops about to liberate Ha Noi in 
these terms: “The Hing kings had the merit of creating our country. We, 
their descendants, must defend it.” At the time it was a myth he cited because 
the archaeological excavations identifying the Bronze Age (Dong Son 
Culture) with the epoch of the Hing King were to be conducted only start- 
ing from 1959. The myth of the Dragon and the Fairy — with an ornitholog- 
ical tinge and a totemic connotation — would find a scientific justification. It 
reflected the process of formation of the Vietnamese people, whose conquest 
of the Song Héng (Red River) Delta was relatively slow to come: it was only 
possible when the population, who had first settled in the foothills, had 
grown numerous enough to launch into the building of river and coastal 
dykes. The myth also hints at the complementary character of the popula- 
tions of the lowlands and highlands. The Dragon is thus part of the cult of 
fertility for it brings the rains that produce bumper harvests. 





Apropos of on age-old myth 


The perennial character of a myth is measured by the survival of old folk- 
lore practices and the creation of new popular manifestations inspired by it. 
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Typical in this respect is the myth of the god of Gidng, or Pht Déng, a village 
on the outskirts of Ha N6i, on the far bank of the Red River. 


For a decade now, the God of Giéng (Thanh Gidng), popularly honored 
with the title of Celestial Prince of Phi Déng (Phat Déng Thién Vicong), has 
become the patron saint of a broad movement of gymnastics and sports 
mobilizing millions of primary schoolchildren and secondary school stu- 
dents across the country and marked every four years by national junior 
Olympiads (Héi Khde Phii Déng). Those events, although confined to jun- 
iors, are as popular as pre-war Czechslovak Sokols, and are jointly organized 
by the Education Ministry, the General Department of Gymnastics and 
Sports, and the Hé Chi Minh Youth Federation. They aim at forming young 
generations who enjoy good physical and moral health as well as genuine 
cultural pleasures. Besides, sports competitions (school athletics, artistic 
gymnastic, volleyball, table tennis, swimming, traditional sports, shuttle- 
cock, wrestling — and art performances — combined manoeuvres, group danc- 
ing and singing) make it possible to spot young talent for training and future 
participation in national and international events. 


The success, obtained by the first four junior Olympiads (Ha Ndi 1983, 
H6 Chi Minh City, 1987, Da Nang 1992, Hai Phong 1996, the fifth to be held 
in Déng Thap in the year 2000) does not mean a slowing down of traditional 
festivities in Gidng village. Far from it, they have known a strong revival 
over the last decade in the wake of a natural religious and spiritual 
renascence after the long trials of the war. Each year, four festivals are held 
in four suburban villages, reenacting the life and struggle of the warrior of 
Gidng against the invader: in the village of Pht Déng (Birth and Childhood 
of the hero, his departure for the war), in the village of Xuan Dinh (a stop he 
made en route to the battlefield), in Séc Son (his flight to heaven riding his 
iron horse following victory), in Chi Nam (he came back to earth to save the 
people from the ravages of a sea monster). 


The major event takes place in Phi Déng beginning on the 9" day of the 
46 moon. Hundreds of people take part in the re-enactment of the battle 
against An invaders. Participants, especially women wearing the costumes of 
An troops and commanders (hiéu), are carefully selected and have to obey 
numerous taboos. On the 6th day of the 8'* moon, a procession brings water 
drawn from a well in front of the temple dedicated to the Mother Goddesses 
(Dén Mdu) to the temple of God. On the 9" day, at the ceremony of the sac- 
rifice, sacred songs and dances of the Ai Lao phiéng (quarter) are executed. 
Then comes the flag dance which symbolizes the unfolding of the battle. The 
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10'", 11, and 12" days see the holding of various ceremonies: the waving 
of flags, the celebration of victory and of sacrifices to Heaven and Earth. To 
those events are added popular games and entertainment (cock fighting, 
swinging, etc.) 

Thus, the traditional festivities in Phi Déng and Phi Déng junior 
Olympiads are held in honour of the God of Giéng whose exploits date back 
to the time when the national identity of Viét Nam was shaped (first mille- 
nium B.C, Bronze-Iron Age). 


Here is the legend, briefly. In the reign of the 6th Hing king, a mature 
woman of Gidéng (Phi Déng) village happened to step on the imprint left by 
a huge divine foot, became pregnant, and later gave birth to a baby boy. For 
three subsequent years, the child lay in his cot, apparently unable to speak. 
Invaders from the north came, the An, who created havoc in the country. The 
king sent a herald to all provinces calling on the people to help defend the 
kingdom. One day the herald came to the village to make known the king’s 
appeal. It was then that the child rose from his cot and said that he was going 
to fight the enemy. He consumed an enormous amount of food, grew to a 
gigantic stature, and asked to be equipped with an armor, a spear, and an iron 
horse. Riding the horse, he ploughed through enemy ranks and exterminated 
large numbers of them. His spear having been broken, he uprooted clusters 
of bamboo and used them as combat staffs. When definitive victory was 
won, he rode his horse in a flight up to heaven. A cult has been devoted to 
him in Gidng and other localities. 


That legend is the first account exalting victory over foreign invaders, a 
constant feature of Vietnamese history. The God of Giéng (Pht Déng) tops 
the line of the heroic defenders of the country, whose names (the Trung sis- 
ters, Dame Triéu, Lé Loi, Ly Thuong Kiét, Tran Hung Dao and others...) 
have been given to the main streets of Ha N6i and other cities. 


Certain students of mythology see in the legend of Gidng the crystalliza- 
tion of the joys and sorrows, the fears and aspirations of the primitive com- 
munity of the Viét, relentlessly harassed by climatic hazards and invasions 
from the north. The traditional festivities of Pht Déng may be thought to be 
a blend of the cult of fertility (the prayer for rain, indispensable for the grow- 
ing of rice) and that of the invicible warrior. 


March 1997 


1. Vietnamese folklore in the context of that of Southeast Asia (Ha Noi, 1993). 
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The floods of the Red River 


The juvenile public - aged between 3 and 14 - applauded wildly when on 
the stage the Forces of Evil, sea monsters led by the Water God, were rout- 
ed by the Forces of Good, forest beasts led by the Mountain God. 


We were at "Nha hdt Tuoi Tre’ (Youth Theatre) in Ng6 Thi Nham Street, 
Hanoi, which runs exclusive Sunday matinees for children. The play - Vua 
Hing Kén Ré (King Hing Picks a Son-in-Law) - is written after a legend dat- 
ing back to the origin of the Viét and was produced that day by students of 
a drama class organized by the theatre itself, with financial assistance from 
the Swedish- Vietnamese Fund for the Promotion of Culture. 


As his daughter was the object of the admiration of both the Mountain 
God and the Water God, King Hing, one of the founders of the Country of 
the Viét, told the two suitors: "Since I could not give my daughter to both of 
you, I'll give her hand to whichever of you who will be the first to bring me, 
tomorrow morning, one hundred plates of steamed glutinous rice, two hun- 
dred rice cakes, an elephant with nine tusks, a rooster with nine spurs and a 
horse with nine red manes." 


The Mountain God was the first to arrive at the Palace with all the gifts 
and he took the princess to his home at the top of a high mountain. 


The Water God came too late. Wild with rage he unleashed one typhoon 
after another which shook heaven and earth, carried away houses, uprooted 
trees and destroyed all crops. 


To counter him the Mountain God caused hills to rise as fast as the flood 
waters could swell. A violent battle ensued which ended with the victory of 
the Forces of Good. 


But the victory was not decisive. The Water God has returned again 
and again, at the change of the monsoon each year, and the deadly battle 
would resume. 


The legend has a symbolic value: the battle that takes place annually is 
the very image of the unending struggle of the population of the Red River 
delta against devastating floods occurring yearly in the course of which 
dykes have been erected on a length of some three thousand kilometers. 
What makes it very difficult to contain the river and reduce damage by 
floods is the fact that the level of the water is higher than the plains around 
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and the riverbed has never ceased to rise because of the huge amounts of silt 
laid upon it year after year. The enormous collective efforts required by this 
struggle have contributed to the making of the Viét, builders of the Red 
River civilization. , 

The eminent Geographer Yves Lacoste writes in his introduction to the 
Anthologie de la literature populaire du Vietnam:' "All folk literature must 
be regarded as one of the presentation a people make of themselves at a more 
or less distant time, and since that literature is still within memory, it is one 
of the way for a people to define themselves in relation to other forces and 
to strengthen their identity." 


March 1993 





Mythical women of Viet Nam 


The France Association, in collaboration with USA Foundation, has 
launched a world-wide operation to choose 1,000 of the most illustrious 
women from 185 countries who, from prehistoric times till today, have made 
remarkable contributions to the evolution of mankind. 


The operation, called Mythical Women, is sponsored by the French 
Foreign Ministry, Ministry of Culture and the Ministry of National 
Education, UNESCO and the United Nations Fund for Women. 

It will be tutored by a prestigious support committee. 

The selected women will be the object of a roving international show — 
exhibition which will be inaugurated in Paris in 1999 and later move to New 
York and other cities. 

They will be the material for the publication of a major encyclopedia. 


This month, the national selections will be validated by an international 
committee followed by a final validation after consultation about the list of 
contemporary women with the broad public via the Internet. 


The official list of Mythical Women of Human History will be 
announced in March 1998. 


1. By Hitu Ngoc and Francoise Corréze, C. Harmattan, Paris, 1982. 
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Each country will be represented by a jury composed of about 30 person- 
alities of different callings: the jury will have the task of presenting to the 
international committee a list of national candidates. 


Each country will select from one to a maximum of 30 women. 


As a consulting member of the Vietnamese jury, I have taken part with 
keen interest in the lively discussions occasioned by the selection. 


We based ourselves on the following theme formulated by the director of 
research at the National Committee for Scientific Research (CNRS), Camille 
Lacoste Dujardin: “Illustrious women who have played an important role or 
performed acts of heroism. Women whose image is preserved in the popular 
memory of their region, their nation and their culture. Women who represent 
exemplary values and reinforce the pride of their people.” 


In the light of this definition, our jury agreed, without much difficulties, on 
the choice of ten names from the Prehistoric Period and the recorded history 
till the beginnings of the French colonization (the 1880s). The official list has 
not yet been adopted. Below are the names selected by the majority in the jury: 


1 - Legendary or semi-historic figures: 


Lady Au Co: Au Co, the Immortal married King Lac Long Quan, who 
came from the race of Dragons. They gave birth to 100 eggs enclosed in a 
bag from which 100 were hatched — ancestors of the Vietnamese. Au Co has 
become symbol of cultivation (initiator of rice cultivation and silk weaving). 


Goddess Mother Thién Yana: Goddess Pornunagar of the Cham and 
adopted by the Vietnamese. Ancestor of the Cham people, she brought agri- 
culture and fecundity. 


T6 Thi: Incarnation of conjugal fidelity, she stood on a mountain, her child 
in her arms, waiting day after day the return of her husband until she was 
transformed into a rock — the Rock of the Woman Waiting for her Husband. 


Goddess Mother Liéu Hanh: A fallen fairy, she is reincarnated in the 
daughter of a wealthy family in Nam Dinh; after three years of marriage, she 
returned to heaven. She is object of a very widespread popular cult. 


2 - Heroines of national independence: 


The Trung Sisters (1" century): Helped by her sister, Trung Trac took up 
arms against the Chinese occupationists to avenge her husband and liberated 
the country. 
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Her kingdom lasted only three years. 
Lé Chan (1* century): Brilliant lieutenant of Trung Trac. 


Lady Triéu (3 century): Leader of an insurrection against the Chinese 
occupation army. Defeated, she took her own life. 


Bui Thi Xuan (18"" century): Brilliant general of the Tay Son peasant 
insurrection. 


3 — Stateswomen: 


Queen Y Lan (12' century): She directly oversaw the affairs of the king- 
dom, in which she displayed high perspicacity, wisdom and love for the people. 


4 -— Women of letters and arts: 
Pham Thi Tran (10"" century): Founder of the chéo popular opera. 


H6 Xuan Huong (18"" century): Poetess of great originality, who wrote in 
the national language as distinguished from those who wrote poems in 
Chinese. She is known for her erotic style and biting sense of satire. 


The wife of the Thanh Quan district governor (18"" century): Nostalgic 
poetess of ruins and the good old days. 


These are women of yesteryear. 


I do not mention the list of the women of the present time also proposed 
for the selection because here consensus would be much more difficult. 


Moreover, the International Committee has made explicit reserve by 
declaring that “the names of present day women would be preceded with the 
legend. Will they become mythical women tomorrow?” 


June 1997 





In Cinthday wit on Che Ding Te 


In “The Birth of Vietnam” the author, American historian Keith W. Taylor, 
insists on the importance of myths that assisted the emergence of the nation in the 
first millennium B.C. Of particular interest to Taylor is Nhat Da Trach (the Marsh 
of One Night) which, with the exception of the erotic stories in a collection called 
Tiéu Lam (Laugter Forest), is the most daring literary work in the old days. 
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That the story has for a hero a naked young man proves that it is older than 
the history of Confucianism in Viét Nam although in its definitive version, it 
seems. with Buddhist epilogue, to date back to the period of Chinese domination. 


In the days of King Hung, there lived a man so poor that he had to share 
his only loin cloth with his son, Ch. Dong Tur. When the father died, the loin 
cloth was used to shroud his body, and the son was left without anything. 


From then on, Ch Déng Tw had to go fishing at night only. During the 
day time, he kept himself out of sight. 


Very early one morning in spring, Chir Déng Tir heard the sounds of 
drums and gongs and soon he saw boats coming, bedecked with gay parasols 
and bunting. 


Scared, he threw his dip net into a bush and buried himself in the sand. 


The boats were carrying princess Tién Dung (Fairy Beauty) and her 
entourage on one of her frequent outings. The princess had no mind for mar- 
riage. Her only joy was to travel and see as much of the country as she could. 


On that particular morning, the shore of the river looked so charming to 
the princess, she decided to take a bath and pavilion was set up there and 
then for the purpose. 


Inside, the princess took off her clothes and began to bathe. The fresh 
water she was pouring over her body gradually washed away the sand under 
her feet and soon revealed Chur Déng Tir in his hiding. 


The shock of the princess was as great as the confusing of the young man. 
He begged her pardon and told her the whole story of his life. 


“I’ve vowed never to take a husband,” said a moved Tién Dung after she 
had heard the story. “But heaven has caused us to meet today, so we have to 
bow to destiny.” 

The two became husband and wife that same day, to the great wrath of 
the king, who banished his wilful daughter from the court. 


So Tién Dung stayed with her husband in that godforsaken village. Chir 
Déng Tur would travel to distant places to exchange his catch for food. During 
one such trip, he came to a mountain where he met a young bonze named Phat 
Quang (Buddha’s Light). He stayed there for one year to study Buddhism. 


When Chir Déng Tir decided to return to Tién Dung, the bonze gave him 
a stick and a palm hat as a parting gift. 


Back home, Chir Déng Tur taught his wife the Word of Buddha and, 
together, the two went away. 
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One night. they came to a desert place. Chir Déng Tir put up a makeshift 
shelter by planting the stick in the ground and placing the hat on the high end. 


When they woke up, they found themselves in a palace built of jade and 
emerald, surrounded by soldiers and servants. 


The king soon learned about what had happened. Suspecting a revolt on 
the part of his daughter and son-in-law, he sent an army after them. 


Night was falling as the king’s army arrived at the place, and it was 
decided that the troops would wait for daybreak to launch the attack. 


At midnight, however, a storm broke out, taking to heaven Chu Déng Tir, 
his wife, their palace and all their servants and soldiers, leaving on the 
ground a vast marsh which later was named Marsh of One Night. 


A temple was then erected at the place by order of the king for the wor- 
ship of Chir Déng Tir and Tién Dung. 


Ever since, a festival has been held every year on the 10" day of the first 
lunar month at Chir X4 village. 


July 1993 





The terminology of human sciences includes quite a few often mislead- 
ing ambiguities. This stems from the fact that a word was coined to express 
a certain notion. As time passed, its meaning expanded and changed to the 
point that the signified outgrew the significant. 


Concerning the history and culture of Southeast Asian countries, I would 
like to supply a few examples, the words Indonesian, Insulinde (in French), 
Indochina, Annam. 


Indonesian: this word comes from /ndo (from Indian) and nesian (relat- 
ing to islands), and thus signifies “relating to the islands of India.” 


1. Geographically, owing to its etymology, it cannot properly designate 
the present entity /ndonesia, just as Insulinde (insular India) cannot 
mean the insular group comprising Indonesia and the Philipines. The 
term Indonesia created by the German ethnologist Adolt Bastian has 
become more and more ambiguous, often inappropriate, in the pres- 
ent situation of archaeological research in Southeast Asia. 
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2. Ethnologically, “Indonesian” is often synonymous with “Austronesian” 
(Nam Ddo in Vietnamese). It designates the body of languages of the 
western branch of the Malayo-Polynesian linguistic family (between 
Madagascar in the west, Taiwan in the north, and limited in the east by 
the eastern branch comprising Melanesian and Micronesian languages). 


3. In anthropology and archaeology: formerly, French scholars used the 
word “Indonesia” as a generic term for a large number of tribes liv- 
ing in the highlands of Indochina, whose habitat covers the Truong 
Son range (Chaine Annamitique on old French maps) and even 
extends as far as Sumatra; they regarded them as proto — Indochinese, 
who were also called by derogatory words: Moi in Vietnamese and 
Kha in Thai. It seems that the word “/Jndonesian” is used today to des- 
ignate the pre-and proto-historical populations of Southern Asia 
whose habitat covered China, south of the Yangtse and eastern 
Indochina. This is misleading because those had settled since long in 
that area of which they were the racial substratum. One could call 
them Austroasians. According to one hypothesis, they had split into 
two groups: the Austroasiatics (Nam A luc dia) who are believed not 
to have left the Asiatic continent, and the Austronesians (Nam Ddo) 
who had migrated to the islands. The ancient Viét (now the majority 
ethnic group of Viét Nam) are part of the Austro-Asiatic group. In any 
event, from the anthropological and archaeological points of view, 
there is no Indonesian, and even Malay race, so-called Malay people 
being the result of interbreeding, particularly in Indonesia. According 
to Pierre Fistie,! the term: “Indonesians” applies to groups sprung 
from the interbreeding between older elements (Australian 
Aborigines, Papuans) and Malay invaders. 


Indochina: This term sometimes leads to confusion. According to Robert 
dictionnaire d’aujourd’hui, it may designate “former French colonies con- 
quered in the reign of the Napoléon JII: Cochinchina, Annam, Tonkin, 
Cambodia and Laos.” Thus the Indochina War essentially designates the war 
of independence fought by the Vietnamese (1945-1954) ending with the 
Dién Bién Phu victory. In fact, geographically, the word has a more extend- 
ed meaning. It designates the Southeast Asian peninsula comprising Burma, 
Laos, Thailand, Cambodia, Viét Nam and the eastern part of Malaysia. 


1. Singapore et la Malaisie, UF, Paris, 1960) 
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That word which designates the countries lying between India and China, 
like the words Indonesia and Insulinde which refer to India, is tinged with 
Eurocentrism, Sinocentrism and Indocentrism. Alluding solely to the two 
giants of Asia, they obscure the existence of the original cultures of 
Southeast Asia even before the impact of India and China. Those Southeast 
Asian cultures were eroded, some destroyed, or forgotten (e.g. the case of 
Angkor) because of historical upheavals, particularly, the onslaught of west- 
ern colonialism. Today, we are witnessing their revival, and the recent fact of 
Viét Nam joining ASEAN (1995) is but a reaffirmation of that historic trend. 


Annam: Ah, that word! According to the Petit Robert dictionaire de cul- 
ture générale (revised edition, 1991), it designates “the part of Central Viét 
Nam bordered in the west by the Chaine annamitique, in the east by the 
South China Sea [Eastern Sea] in the north by Tonkin and the South by 
Cochinchina.” 


But for a long time, at least for fifty years since Viét Nam liberated itself 
from French rule (1945) and became independent, the word Annam has no 
longer been used to name that part of Central Viét Nam as it was under the 
French administration (today, it is called Trung BO). Annam (Pacified South) 
was originally a word created by the colonial administration of the Chinese 
Tang, to designate the whole of Viét Nam. This meaning was to persist, 
except for brief periods, until the early 19'* century: in 1804, the country was 
called Viét Nam in its diplomatic relations with China, although in practice, 
the Chinese did not give up the appellation “Annam.” The French colonists 
also used this term to designate the whole of Viet Nam while dividing the 
country into three parts with “Annam” in the middle. After the 1945 revolu- 
tion, the term “Annam” was discarded owing to its connotation of the servi- 

tude (Pacified South) and the name “Viét Nam” adopted. 


January 1996 





Back to the rowree of Southeast Aria 


Twenty years ago, studies on this region were started in Viét Nam by the 
Southeast Asian section of the Viét Nam Social Sciences Committee. Set up 
in 1973, this section later became the Southeast Asian Institute, whose pres- 
ent director, Mr. Pham Duc Duong, has told me that its funding does not 
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match the scope of its tasks. He is certainly right. One cannot overstress the 
growing and many-faceted importance assumed by Southeast Asia in the 
present juncture when the Asia-Pacific region is to play a prominent role in 
the world of the 21" century. 


However, for us Vietnamese — and no doubt for all peoples in the region 
~ the interest goes far beyond the politico-economic question of the day. The 
point is for us to rediscover our cultural identity, which has been obscured by 
several historical factors, particularly by the glowing aura of Chinese and 
Indian cultures and the impact of Western colonisation. 


The word Indochina, probably coined in the late 19'" centuries, desig- 
nates the peninsular part of Southeast Asia (Burma, Thailand, Viét Nam, 
Laos, Cambodia, Malaysia). It highlights the acculturation deriving from 
the proximity of the two major cultural centres of Asia. But it obscures the 
fact that the peoples of Southeast Asia, including the insular ones, had built 
their specific cultures on common ground before coming under Chinese and 
Indian influence. 


Since the beginning of the Christian era, many independent states, 
Indianized or Sinicized, had come into being, breaking the geographical and 
socio-cultural unity of the region. 


Through the vicissitudes of history, some of them came to forget the bril- 
liant epochs of their past, e.g the Angkor civilization. Under the colonial 
regime, which lasted from the second half of the 19th century to the end of 
World War II, French, Dutch, and British scholars — prominent Indianists and 
Sinologists — devoted more time and effort to the study of Indian and Chinese 
influence than to the exploration of the substratum of indigenous cultures, 
often viewed through an Eurocentric prism tinged with Indianism or 
Sinocentrism. The Japanese historian Yoshihara Tsuboi, studying “The 
Vietnamese empire facing France and China,”! rightly took Viét Nam itself at 
his starting point and avoided basing himself on French and Chinese views. 


Since the end of World War II, the idea of Southeast Asia as a geo-cul- 
turo-political entity has taken definite shape following the formation of the 
great powers’ spheres of influence, the process of decolonisation, and the 
awareness of newly independent states in search of national identity that they 
have common past. With the lifting of the ideological barrier between the 


1. L’ Harmattan Pub, Paris. 
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countries of ASEAN (the former SEATO) and those of what used to be 
French Indochina, the trend toward the rapprochement and unification of 
Southeast Asian countries has become irresistible in the Asian context in the 
final years of this century. On the cultural plane, Viét Nam _ has followed the 
same impulse. Having been under two major foreign influence — the Chinese 
in the Middle Ages and the Western (mostly French) in modern times — it is 
also going back to the sources of the Southeast Asia to its prime identity. 


March 1994 


Hawaiians ond Vietnamese — Could 
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All I knew of Hawaii came from a few stanzas of a sentimental song sung 
by the well-known French crooner Tino Rossi in the far away days of French 
colonial rule: 

“Loin des tracas, sous ton beau firmament 
Je viens de vivre un si tendre roman 

A l’ivresse de ton ciel bleu 

Je viens dire tn supréme adieu 

Good-bye Hawaii...” 


Which could be roughly translated as follow: 


“Far from worries, under your beautiful sky 
I have just lived such tender moments 

To your intoxicatingly blue sky 

I’ve come to say a last farewell 

Good-bye Hawaii...” 


But only a week ago, I received letters from two American friends in 
Hawaii in which a very interesting point was raised: the existence of possi- 
ble blood ties between the native peoples of Hawaii and Viét Nam. 


Christin Pelzer, a professor involved in Southeast Asian Studies at the 
University of Hawaii wrote: “Of all the States and sub-cultures in the multi- 
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cultural society in the United States, I believe that it is Hawaii which has the 
most kinship with Viét Nam. Some believe that the original homeland of the 
Polynesian people, the indigenous people of Hawaii was in Viét Nam.” 


Bob Krauss, a veteran reporter at the Honolulu Advertiser, drew a geo- 
graphical parallel between Hawaii and Viét Nam: “Hawaii and Viet Nam 
have similar scenery because both lie in nearly the same latitude above the 
equator, around 20 degrees. In Hawaii, there are coconut palms, flowering 
trees, pineapples, bananas, mangoes, tropical mountains, beautiful sand 
beaches and pretty girls (like Viét Nam).” 


Krauss also drew a historical parallel: both countries were monarchies: 
The Hawaiian warrior Kamehameha unified all islands under his sceptre in 
1810. The dynasty founded by him reigned until the end of the 19" century, 
when Queen Lilivrokalani was overthrown in 1893 by citizens of foreign ori- 
gin and inhabitants of Hawaii. The monarchic period in Hawaii coincided 
with that in Viét Nam of the Nguyén. The new masters of Hawaii negotiat- 
ed with the United States to turn their country into an American territory in 
1898, which became the 50" State of the USA in 1959. 


Krauss also drew an ethnic parallel. He believes in kinship between 
Hawaiians and Vietnamese. About this he has interviewed an eminent 
archaeologist, Professor Wilhem Solheim. He has written an article on the 
Hawaiian belief in spirits dwelling in rocks and stones, animism being a fea- 
ture of ancient Vietnamese spiritualism. There is a recent tie between the two 
countries: “Some 8,000 immigrants have come from Vietnam. We in Hawaii 
are proud of our new Vietnamese neighbours who are doing well in business 
and professions, and add to our enjoyment of cultural diversity.” 


Bob Krauss’s works are an excellent contribution to Viét Nam-American 
reconciliation. They rejoin our researches on cultural relations between Viét 
Nam and the other countries of Southeast Asia and the Pacific. Let us not 
forget that one of the ethno-linguistic components of Viét Nam is the 
Malayo-Polynesian or Austronesian family. Polynesia is formed by islands 
of the central Pacific peopled by Polynesians within a triangle delimited by 
New Zealand (to be excluded because of its white population), the Hawaiian 
islands and Easter island. Its languages constitute the oriental branch of the 
Austronesian family. 


June 1994 
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Pricelen legacy 


They have been there, on my desk, for several days now in November 
1994 — the four hardback volumes (20x27.5 cm, over 2,000 pages) of Dai 
Viér Sit Ky Todn Thu (Complete History of the Great Viét)! — an invaluable 
gift from Phan Huy Lé, editor of the latest edition, 1993. 


And each time I looked at that monumental work I was tempted, ridicu- 
lously enough, to parody this statement made by Bonaparte2w hen he was 
addressing his troops at the foot of a pyramid in Egypt: “From the summit of 
these Annals thirty centuries are beckoning to you.” 


The book, the oldest and most complete historiography that has found its 
way to reach us, tells of the existence of Viét Nam from its legend-shroud- 
ed protohistory under the reign of the Hing Kings in the Bronze Age, the 
first millennium before Jésus Christ, to 1675. 


To compile this huge book historians, generation after generation, had to 
work continuously for more than four hundred years. 


The groundwork was laid by Lé Van Huu (1230-1322) when he complet- 
ed in 1272 his Dai Viét Sit Ky (History of the Great Viét), which, unfortu- 
nately, has been lost. 


The job was later picked up by Ngé Si Lién (15th century) who, basing 
himself on Lé Van Huu’s work, started Dai Viét Sit Ky Toan Thu (Complete 
History of the Great Viét) which subsequently was expanded by contribution 
from other historians of different periods.3 


Written in Han (Classical Chinese — which was used for learned works, 
like Latin in the European Middle Ages), Dai Viét Sit Ky Todn Thu was first 
translated into Vietnamese (the Romanised script) in 1967 in Ha N6éi and 
1974 in Sai Gon.* Translation was based on a 19th century Han edition from 
the archives of Quéc Tir Gidm (College of Children of the Nation) in Hué. 


1. Dai Viét (Great Viét): name of ancient Viét Nam from 1054 
2. “Du haut de ces pyramides quarante siécles vous contemplent.” 
3. Phan Phi Tién, Vi Quynh, Lé Trung, Lé Hy, Pham Cong Trit 
4. The country was then partitioned at the 17" parallel 
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Meanwhile. unbeknownst to Viét Nam, a copy of the original version of 
1697 (Reign of Chinh Hoda)? was miraculously preserved in Paris, first at the 
home of the eminent French orientalist Paul Demieville, and then at the 
“Bibliothéque de la Société Asiatique.” 


Thus one of the most precious cultural legacies of Viét Nam was saved 
from oblivion to bless us with a new Vietnamese version this year. 


Dai Viét Sit Ky Todn Thi constitutes the culmination of knowledge of 
Vietnam’s history up to the end of the 17" century and is the main source of 
reference for later works. For researchers it is an indispensable indigenous 
source of Vietnamese history. 


November 1993 





Filling a Kittery gap 


Inspired by Chinese stelae, Victor Segalen has written Stéles, a work that 
transcends ordinary exoticism and is a poetry book that marks 20th century 
French literature. 


The importance of Stéles and epigraphy in general for history and culture 
of China and the countries influenced by it like Japan, Korea and Viét Nam 
is well documented. 


The trilingual Epigraphie en Chinois du Viét Nam (1998) in French, 
Vietnamese and Chinese, published jointly by the French School of the Far 
East and the Viét Nam Han-Nom Research Institute, fills a big gap in the 
epigraphic studies of Viét Nam, since no critical compilation of that size has 
seen the light until now. Its initiators, Vietnamese, Taiwanese and French 
researchers meeting in Ha N6i in 1993, decided to make the corpus of prints 
and copies of lost inscriptions accessible to the biggest number possible of 
researchers. The preface by Professor Phan Van Cac and the introduction by 
Claudine Salmon retrace the evolution of Vietnamese epigraphy from its 
beginning to now, and shows its characteristics and prospects. 


5. Many scholars took part in authenticating the book, among them Ta Trong Hiép, 
Hoang Xuan Han, Tran Kinh Hoa and Phan Huy Lé 


[ ce | 
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The corpus is divided into seven volumes in chronological order: from 
the beginning to the end of the Ly Dynasty; the Tran epoch: the early part of 
the Lé epoch: the Mac epoch: the restored Lé epoch; the Tay Son epoch; and 
the Nguyén epoch. 

Throughout the Middle Ages, Vietnamese epigraphy is dominated by the 
pioneering work of the erudite Lé Quy Dén (1726-1784). He scoured the 
countryside, ransacked temples and pagodas in search for stelae. In his Kién 
Van Tiéu Luc, or Things seen and heard, he recorded inscriptions on the bells 
and stelae, describing minutely these objects, their state, and the places 
where they are lodged. 


Bui Huy Bich, a disciple of Lé Quy Dén, continued his master's work. In 
the 19" and early 20" centuries, some collections of such records of inscrip- 
tions were made. 


It is the French School of the Far East (EFEO) that has given, from 1890, 
a new impetus to the systematic grouping of Sino-Vietnamese prints of 
inscriptions, with the active participation of Cadiére and Gaspardone. In 
1940, Hoang Xuan Han recorded inscriptions from many stelae in Thanh 
Hoa and its vicinity to prepare his books on LY Thuéng Kiét. 


On the Vietnamese side, epigraphy became an organized undertaking 
only after the recovery of national independence, more exactly in the 60s of 
the 20" century, some fifteen years after the first war of resistance against 
the French by the Social Sciences Institute, the Literature Institute, the 
Archaeology Institute, the History Institute, and the Han Nom Institute. At 
present, the Han Nom Institute is keeping 30,000 prints of which 20,979 
come from EFEO: inscriptions on stelae, bells, khdnh or sonorous plaques, 
and other objects. 


Volume I of Epigraphie en Chinois du Viét Nam includes 27 prints 
belonging to four periods: Chinese rule, 11"" century, 12"-13"" century, and 
Ly epoch. The most ancient piece dates back to 608. It reproduces the 
inscriptions in the stelae at Dao Trang Bdo An temple in Ciru Chan district 
(now Dong Son, Thanh Héa province) of the Sui. 


These prints are priceless documents which complement official history. 
They supply useful information on many areas, including beliefs and reli- 
gions. This is the richest material. Besides, two texts devoted to Taoism and 
three on funerals, most of them concern Buddhism. The prints give interest- 
ing details on the rites. The Chanli (Sm Lé) consists in expiating sins by 
bowing before effigies of Buddha. The dharani (Da La) consists of short 
phrases and syllables deprived of any sense. Its recital is an exercise of mem- 
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ory and concentration. In general, the pagoda stelae sum up the Buddhist 
doctrine in some lapidary formula. 


Another area is historical personalities. The stele commemorating the 
digging of the Thién Uy maritime canal (870) describes the Chinese consul 
Gao Pian (Cao Bién) as an irreproachable man endowed with magic powers. 
The inscriptions found on stelae in Bao An pagoda on Mount Nhéi (Thanh 
Héa) pay tribute to General LY Thuong Kiét who had a temple erected when 
he was governor of this region. The inscription on the bell in Chia Thay, or 
Master's Pagoda, (1109) in Son Tay Province glorifies the supernatural pow- 
ers and merits of Tir Dao Hanh. The great families mentioned by the prints 
are divided in two groups: those established within the territory of the king- 
dom allowed local chiefs (chdu muc) to be more or less autonomous, and the 
others closely linked to the Court, the Lé Dynasty for one. Economic and 
social life was also covered in the ancient weight and measures and affairs 
of the village, as was institutions and administrative terminology. 


From biology 
tnd poraprychology to Kirtory 


It is known that taken separately, the words Viét and Nam could desig- 
nate either our people or our country. The ethnic group Viét resulting from 
the merger of the clans Lac Viét and Au Viét, had created in the first millen- 
nium B.C, the first Vietnamese State. Thus, ngitci Viét means the Vietnamese 
people; and Dat Viér, the Vietnamese land, Viét Nam. Ngitoi Nam means the 
men of the South, the Vietnamese; nwdéc Nam, the country of the South, 
Vietnam. By contrast, all that is North is Chinese. 





The words Viét and Nam put together, officially designate our country 
starting from 1804. However, how long ago does the name Viét Nam date 
before that legal appellation was adopted? This problem has greatly interest- 
ed both historians and non-historians. Among the latter is Gidc Hai, biolo- 
gist. Recently, I had a talk with him in my library. 


Hitu Ngoc (H.N): A certain epistemological trend has sought to draw nat- 
ural sciences and human sciences closer together. How does it come about 
that you have wandered into the domain of history? 
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Giac Hai (G.H): It was the result of pure chance. In the course of my bio- 
logical research in Viét Nam. I studied the water buffalo in 1974. When did 
this beast first appear in our ricefields? Was it descended from tamed local 
wild buffaloes or had it been introduced from abroad? Why does it not figure 
on bronze drums, artefacts of our original culture? To find answers to these 
and other questions I had to delve into a mass of old historical documents. 


H.N: And you stumbled upon the word Viét Nam? 


G.H: Yes, but there were other things. As a parapsychologist, I studied the 
works of Nguyén Binh Khiém, the 16'* century Vietnamese Nostradamus. In 
both his prose and poetry, I found the word Viét Nam, which proves that it was 
anterior to 1804. This aroused my curiosity. 


H.N: So, playing the cultural detective, you followed up the scent? What 
came out of it? I heard about the existence of a book called Viét Nam Thé Chi 
(Historical Annals of Vietnam) written by Hé Ton Théc in the 14" century. 


G.H: Yes, unfortunately, there remains of this work only a foreword, pub- 
lished in a historical work of the 19'" century. The word Viét Nam can also 
be found in a 15'* century geographical book!a nd a few pre-1804 works, 
including those by Nguyén Binh Khiém. 

H.N: But given the present state of textual criticism in our country one 
cannot guarantee the authenticity of such evidence? 


G.H: You are right. Only inscriptions on stone stelae are irrefutable 
proofs. Some dating back to the 16th century have been discovered. 


H.N: You yourself were involved in the discovery of a stelae on the bor- 
der with China? 


G.H: This was also the result of chance. In 1991.1 published an article on 
the appellation Viét Nam. An official of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs wrote 
me saying that he had seen in Déng Dang a stelae with the word Viét Nam 
engraved on it together with the date 1670. Whereupon, he had informed two 
interested organs, which seems, failed to do anything about it; he had also for- 
gotten the precise location. You could imagine my joy. I left no stones 
unturned to organise a field expedition to Lang Son. As I was far from rich, I 
had to ask my friends for loans to do it. The search for the stelae was not easy. 
We had only vague indications that it had been erected on the slopes of some 
grassy hill. Alas, the area was full of rolling grassy hills. Eventually, however, 
a little buffalo boy helped us find the precious slab of stone. Less old than the 


1. Du dia chi (Geography, by Nguyén Trai, 1380-1442) 
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16th century, it presented a special interest, because of its location on the fron- 
tier. A few lines of verse engraved on it stressed the point: 

“This is the gate to Viét Nam 

The rampart of the North 

High cliffs between heaven and earth 

A district implanted in the border.” 


June 1994 





Toynbee in Vietnamese 


A Study of History, the famous work by Toynbee, is to be published in 
Vietnamese in the series of Essential Works of Social Sciences and 
Humanities through a sponsorship scheme with Canberra University. The 
project will be managed through collaboration by a consultative council 
composing of six researchers (David Marr, Ben Kerviliet and Hy Van Luong 
abroad, and Phan Huy Lé, Hitu Ngoc and Viét Phuong in Viét Nam). The 
collection is being financed by the Ford Foundation, and comprises ten rep- 
resentative works of social science from the West. Some have previously 
been published; Orientalism (Edward W, Said), Material Civilisation, 
Economy and Capitalism Tome I (Fernand Braudel), The Wealth and Poverty 
of Nations (David Landes), Anthropology — a perspective on the human con- 
dition (Robert H. Lavarda). 


A Study of History comes at a pivotal moment in time. Arnold Toynbee 
(1889-1975) was professor of Greek and Byzantine history, then internation- 
al history, at London University. He took part in the British delegation to the 
peace conferences of 1919 and 1946. 


Viefnamese readers will be particularly interested in two points raised in 
his masterpiece. The Vietnamese civilisation is counted by the author among 
the 31 principal civilisations of the world. Even as the American war was 
raging, Toynbee, referring to some historical precedents, predicted the 
Vietnamese victory. He wrote: “As I am writing these lines, the Americans 
are suffering a defeat inflicted by the Vietnamese” (1972). 


A Study of History is a synthetic and comparative analysis of civilisations 
as well as a new philosophy of history. 

The great innovation by Toynbee is to substitute civilisations with nations 
as the field of research, the State-Nation being considered as both the result 
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and vestige of tribal fanaticism or the egotism of cities. The historian applies 
himself to the study of the birth, growth and decline of each vivilisation. In 
so doing, he creates concepts which can be applied to the present historical 
situation: the internal and external proletariat, and the link between Church, 
empire, hereditarism and zelotism. Of particular interest are his views on the 
genesis of religions and the meeting of civilisations, which result in what we 
today call acculturation. 


Toynbee is a philosopher of history. He aims to define the laws govern- 
ing the rise and fall of civilisations. Philosophy of history attempts to pre- 
dict the direction of history. Will humanity strive for moral perfection or 
embrace hedonism? 


This field of research was popular in the time of Thucydide, marked Saint 
Augustine’s theology in the Middle Ages, and was used by the rationalists in 
the 18" century, before being made famous by Hegel and Marx. In the 20" 
century, Spengler and Toynbee predicted the decline of the western civilisa- 
tion. Not being as pessimistic as the German philosopher, Toynbee does not 
perceive the death of a civilisation as unavoidable, but believes that salvation 
can be gained through the building of a highly spiritual community. 
However, his spirituality makes him oppose Marx. 


Toynbee’s key idea is that each civilisation is built up by the action of cre- 
ative minorities and begins to decline as soon as the force for creation dwin- 
dles. A society also develops better when it has to answer a specific challenge. 
A major task within such a society is also to create or adopt a religion. 


Author of a masterly historical synthesis, Toynbee sometimes resembles 
a poet rather than an empirical historian. His work, “the most controversial 
of contemporary historiography,” is read by an immense public. It now 
belongs to the culture of our time. It has contributed to the formation of the 
collective consciousness which exists in western civilisations” (Raymond 
Aron — Preface of the French edition). 


Moreover, the nobility of the historian’s motivation also commands our 
respect and admiration. In the foreword he writes: “Why study history at 
all? Mankind is surely going to destroy itself unless it succeeds in growing 
together into something like a single family. For this we must become 
familiar with each other; and this means becoming familiar with each 
other’s history, since Man does not live in the immediate present. We live 
in a mental time-stream, remembering the past and looking forward — with 
hope or fear — to an oncoming future.” 


18 November 2001 
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Enpravings on bronje drum 


The origins of authentic Vietnamese culture — rather, the culture of the 
Viét, the majority ethnic nationality in Viét Nam — go back to the first mil- 
lennium before Christ. Founded in the basin of the Red River it affirmed 
itself in the Bronze Age (passage to the Iron Age) and bequeathed to us the 
magnificent treasure of Déng Son drums. 


These musical instruments are common to other peoples in Southeast 
Asia and south of the ancient Chinese territory (south of the Yangtse). They 
were the symbols of the wealth and power of the heads of clans and tribes. 


The drums are divided into four categories. The highest number of spec- 
imens of the first category have been founded in Viét Nam! including the 
most beautiful, the Ngoc Li drum (height: 63cm, diameter: 79cm). The 
engravings on the drum, finely chiselled, are concentric circles with geomet- 
ric or realistic motifs aligned in-between. 


The rudimentary designs on the drum evoke the material civilisation of 
the epoch (herds of deer, aquatic birds, people playing music or dancing, 
pounding rice or beating drums, dwellings on stilts, war boats, etc). They 
provide precious information for the historian or sociologist. But it is their 
reading at a spiritual level with geometric and other figures which often puz- 
zles the anthropologist and the philosopher. As an example, I present here 
some speculation on this subject. 


The entire drawings might evoke the mythic origin of the race of the Viét 
who are born from the union of the Dragon and the Immortal (represented by 
a bird). The dragons metamorphosed in war junks undulating on the drum 
box. The carvings of aquatic birds like herons, flamingos and egrets on the 
drum represents the immortals. According to legend, the Dragon King Lac 
Long Quan went to sea with 50 sons while the Immortal Au Co made for the 
mountains with the other 50. It seems that the Viét were the only ethnic 
group in Asia to claim the Dragon as their ancestor. 


In any case, the drum was used in combat, ceremonies and festivities, 
mourning and in the sacrifice to the Dragon to pray for rain that was indis- 
pensable for growing rice. 


1. Viét Nam: over 100; China: 30; Thailand: 10; Laos: 4; Malaysia: 2 
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The three elements of the Universe (Heaven, Earth and Humans) are rep- 
resented by concentric crowns, which describe the cosmic harmony through 
heretic dances. 


Sacred figures reveal mystic truths. One figure suggested by the division 
of the drum into two represents the evolution of the universe. Another figure 
tucked in triangles indicates the multiplicity of human nature. A third figure 
is made of 36 birds that fill the external crown with four 9-petal sunflowers 
(4x9=36). We call them sunflowers because they turn towards the rising sun 
in an anti-clockwise direction. 


Why are the motifs displayed in an anti-clockwise direction? A 
researcher, basing his theory on the structure of the atom (protons and elec- 
trons) concludes that this is to achieve the yin-yang equilibrium. 


The central star of the Ngoc Li drum has 14 points while that of other 
drums has only from 10 to 12. A physicist explains that through Newton and 
the formula F1 F2. I must concede that I cannot follow through this line of 
thinking, especially when he cites in his support the hexagrams and trigrams 
of the I-Ching. 


26 July 1998 


Viet Nam through the eyes 
of « French hitterion 





I have just received Pierre Richard Feray’s latest book, Viét Nam (Fifth 
edition), published in the collection Que sais-je? This collection hit the 
shelves in 1941, published by Paul Angoulvent, and by 1996 it had sold 3, 
100 titles and 300 reprints per year. In all, the book has sold 146 million 
copies since 1941. 


In Viét Nam Thé Gidi Publishers has got permission to translate a dozen 
titles from Que sais-je? 


In P. R. Feray, Que sais-je? has found the right man to present Viét Nam 
to francophone readers. This seasoned researcher is a lecturer of history at 
the Nice-Sophia Antipolis, director of RIASEM (Unity of interdisciplinary 
research on Southeast Asia, Madagascar and Insulindian World). 
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He is the author of many books on Viét Nam such as Viét Nam in the 20" 
century, Genesis of the Vietnamese Revolution, and in collaboration with oth- 
ers: H6 Chi Minh, 20" Century Habitats in Viét Nam, and Literature of the 
Indochinese Peninsula. His wife, Yveline Feray, has published two remark- 
able novels on Viét Nam: Ten Thousand Springs and Mister Lazy. 


It is no easy job for P. R. Feray to condense his rich knowledge of Viét 
Nam into just 128 pages. But he does it well: the reader can acquire the 
essentials of the country, understand its evolution in all its diversity and 
complexity, while keeping to a necessary historical approach. 


Of course, as a Frenchman, he is obsessed by French- Vietnamese relations. 
“In the middle of the 19"" century, while trying to open new markets in China, 
France came across Viét Nam, a country with an ancient culture endowed with 
a Confucian-mandarin State and a history dating back millennia.” 


This landmark is for P. R. Feray the end of ancient Viét Nam, the end of 
a period of continuous development (with its first states Van Lang, Au Lac, 
the Chinese domination, then the independent dynasties until the French 
conquest). Contemporary Viét Nam which begins with the French conquest 
(in the late 19'" century) is marked by ruptures (colonial rule, revolution, war 
and opening to modernity, particularly in the past decade). 


The book is structured against this background in five chapters: Chapter 
one deals with ancient Viét Nam, the four others are about contemporary 
Viét Nam; Chapter two: The Francolonial Viét Nam; Chapter three: 
Nationalism and Communism; Chapter four: From Division to Unification; 
Chapter five: the Socialist Republic of Viét Nam: from the State-controlled 
economy to the market economy. 


Everything is clear, well arranged and well documented in this reference 
book. Certainly there are some debatable points but all the important ques- 
tions of the history of Viét Nam are there supported by facts, charts, dia- 
grams and statistics. 


I would like to avail myself of this opportunity to draw our readers’ atten- 
tion on a point that has aroused much debate among Vietnamese researchers: 
the national identity of the Vietnamese which P. R. Feray calls “Vietnamity.” 


After finishing his study on ancient Viét Nam (Chapter one) he describes 
Vietnamity as follows: “The history of the Vietnamese nation and the gene- 
sis of its culture have determined the traits of its personality. 


“‘Dongsonisation” has given birth to a national spirit: the collective will to live 
in agricultural communities, sharing the same language and the same beliefs. 
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“Sinisation” has endowed this country with a State structure but at the 
same time it has encouraged the creation of a confucian-mandarin elite 
clinging to its privileges. 

The “great dynasties” have forged a nation-State, a national ideology 
strengthened by the wars of independence and maintained permanently by 
scholars, a bond between the people and the State. 


The Nam Tién (southward march) has revealed the dynamism of a social 
body too long bridled by bureaucracy and its integration, once stopped by 
“sinisation” into Southeast Asia. 


Thus, Vietnamity has developed through a permanent dialectic between 
State and society, scholars and peasants, official culture and popular culture, 
shrinking back into tradition and opening to the outside world. These two 
cultures — horizontal and vertical — which intertwine, confer to the 
Vietnamese civilisation an exceptional unity and a strong originality right 
from the moment when it Vietnamizes the elements coming from abroad.” 


In an interview attributed to Viét Nam Passions (July 2001), P. R. Feray 
gave another variant to his “Vietnamity” with three attributes: 


“Vietnamese nationality: its sovereignty by the State and its identity 
throughout history. Personality: its people share this with China (institutions) 
and India (substratum of the Southeast Asian sphere). Humanity: its great 
men, soldiers or scholars moved by special virtue, the nhdn or humanistic 
sense”. It is through nhdn that its thought “opens to people of all the four 
seas” and achieves the universal. 


P.R. Feray has studied the history of Viét Nam objectively. That does not 
prevent him from viewing it with comprehension and sympathy. 


9 December 2001 





Lg Vhong Kiet 


I have had no time to check, but I am quite sure that in every major city 
of Viét Nam, a street bears the name Ly Thudng Kiét. In Ha N6i, the Ly 
Thuong Kiét avenue, two kilometres long, corresponds to the old Boulevard 
Carreau under the French colonial administration. 
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Ly Thuéng Kiét was a brilliant general in the 11" century (1019-1105). 
His real name was Ngo Tuan (Tuan of the Ngo clan). To reward him for his 
military exploits, he was given the permission to use the family name of the 
royal Ly dynasty. 


As a young man, he showed a passion for literary studies and the martial 
arts. At the age of 23, he became an eunuch mandarin (ndi gidm). A great 
strategist inspired by ardent patriotism, he served under three kings and com- 
manded ~ at the age of 50 — an expedition against the turbulent kingdom of 
Champa (1069) in order to establish peace along our southern frontier. He 
firmly secured the effective authority of Viét Nam over the territories ceded 
by Champa,! paving the way for Viét Nam’s later southward expansion. 


But his reputation rests primarily on his victories over the Chinese Song 
(Tong) aggressors. Let us recall that the first Vietnamese state of the Viét, 
formed in the first millennium before Christ, was annexed by the Chinese 
empire for more than a thousand years until A.D. 938. 


The following 70 years, short-lived dynasties succeeded each other with- 
out being able to establish true national stability. Only starting from the 11" 
century did the Ly and Tran (1010-1400) dynasties succeeded in consolidat- 
ing national independence, building a prosperous country and endowing it 
with a prestigious culture in Southeast Asia often called the Thang Long cul- 
ture.? They had to struggle hard to preserve national independence. 


The Song (Téng) court did not renounce a reconquest of Viét Nam. Its 
Prime Minister Wang An Shi (Vuong An Thach), in the face of the failure of 
his bold reforms, prepared a great expedition aimed at robbing Dai Viét (Viét 
Nam) of its wealth. 


In 1075, Generalissimo Ly Thugng Kiét who was holding power — the Ly 
king was then only 10 years old — decided to launch a preventive attack on 
the Song. Two armies totalling 100,000 men, one going by land under the 
command of Ly Thuong Kiét, the other by sea under the command of Ton 
Dan, a chief of the Ning ethnic group, attacked several Chinese districts. 


Ly Thudng Kiét managed to win over a good part of the Chinese popula- 
tion by taking advantage of local discontent caused by Wang An Shi’s 
reform. After destroying the starting bases of the Chinese army-of invasion, 
he withdrew from Chinese territory. 


1. Present-day Quang Binh and Quang Tri provinces. 
2. Thang Long (ancient name of Ha Noi) means: City of the Soaring Dragon. 
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However. the Song court prepared a counter-offensive by forming a coali- 
tion with the Cham and the Khmer kingdoms. In 1077, its troops crossed our 
border and reached the northern bank of the river Nhu Nguyét (Song Cau). 
Ly Thudng Kiét was waiting for them on the southern bank. Bitter fighting 
ensued, but the Chinese were unable to cross the river. Decimated by tropi- 
cal diseases, they agreed to make peace against the cession to them of five 
border districts, which were taken back by the Vietnamese two years later. 


In his book on Ly Thuong Kiét, Hoang Xuan Han, a brilliant scientist 
and historian who recently passed away in Paris, made the following judge- 
ment: “There is unanimity in attributing to Ly Thuong Kiét extraordinary 
merits with regard to the destiny of our nation: the expansion of our territo- 
ry to the north and the south; the victorious struggle against foreign inva- 
sions; and the consolidation of our frontiers, all this leading to respect from 
our neighbours. 


“These aims were achieved thanks to several factors. Under the Ly 
dynasty, the population had grown fairly large. The government knew how to 
organise the army, make the most of the perseverance of delta farmers, learn 
the art of navigation from people of the sea, and put to good use the knowl- 
edge of climate and terrain of highland people. 


“Ly Thuong Kiét knew how to overcome force by surprise, oppose his 
strong points to the enemy’s weak points, his well-rested troops to the enemy’s 
tired soldiers, patience to arrogance, and, particularly, his people’s determina- 
tion to survive to the vain glory of few individuals on the enemy’s side.” 

“His merits were great, so was his talent for command. His policies both 
internal and external, showed great perspicacity. He was not touchy and set 
great store in the common interest. When the king was still very young, and 
civil and military power was in his hands, Ly Thuong Kiét could have, like 
Lé Hoan and Ly Cong Uan, taken the throne merely by issuing an order.” 


The following poem, the only one he left us, was well-known: 


“On the river and mountain of the South, the Southern Emperor reigns. 
Such is what is written on the Book of Heaven. =~ 

How dare those barbarians come to violate our land. 

Ignominious defeat shall be their lot!” 


Legend has it that in a battle on the river Nhu Nguyét, in which the odds 
were against our troops, Ly Thuong Kiét boosted morale with a clever strat- 
egy. From a nearby shrine dedicated to a national hero, a man with a stento- 
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rian voice cried out this poem making it sound as though it was coming from 
a supernatural source! 


In any event, this poem has often been regarded as the first written dec- 
laration of independence of Vietnam. The second one was the “Proclamation 
of Victory over the Wu” written by Nguyén Trai in the 15th century, and the 
third, the one read by H6 Chi Minh in 1945. 


June 1996 





Putting Ha Noi in te rightful place 


Historian Philippe Papin has sent me his latest work, Histoire de Hanoi, 
with a brief note: “Jt will tell you nothing because this is a book intended for 
the ‘large public in France’.” For that, he is mistaken. His book has enlight- 
ened me on many things, and not me alone. It is of great interest for the 
“large public,” tourists, travelers and researchers in all countries. 


I can’t figure out how much time and toil this Viét Nam enthusiast has 
spent to complete his work, a book-album on Ha Néi. Serious history books 
on Ha N6i are very rare, even in Vietnamese. 


Papin belongs to the third generation of French researchers on Viét Nam, 
those emerging after the two Indochina wars. The first are the illustrious 
members and collaborators of the French Far-Eastern School (EFEO) such 
as G. Coedes, M. Colani, P. Levy, L. Cadiére, P. Huard, M. Durand, Nguyén 
Van Huyén, Nguyén Van T6, Tran Van Giap, and Hoang Xuan Han — who 
worked in Viét Nam at the time of French colonisation. The second genera- 
tion is researchers during the Indochina wars, including among others, J. 
Chesneaux, G. Condominas, J. Dournes, Haudricourt, P. R. Feray, C. 
Fourniau, G. Boudarel, Lé Thanh Khéi, A. Ruscio. P. Devillers, P. Brocheux, 
and D. Hémery. 


Philippe Papin, a former student of the L’Ecole Normale Suprérieure de 
Saint-Cloud, a member of EFEO and married to a Vietnamese, has lived for 
ten years now in Ha Ndi. He has spent six years exploring the ancient archives 
of the city, especially those about the outlying villages and the ancient streets. 
He has published the bi-lingual Franco-Vietnamese collection Bibliothéque 
Vietnamienne with reproduction of the texts in Chinese translated from 
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Vietnamese. He teaches at the Ha Noi University and publishes his research 
on Vietnamese villages and communal lands, and village powers at the end of 
the 19th century. His new edition of Une Campagne au Tonkin by the French 
medical doctor Major Hocquart, in 1889-1891, is well documented. 


Move on, then, to the History of Ha Noi. A reader in quest of the exotic 
may find there enough material to quench his thirst. 


“Ha N6i: these two brief syllables evoke an oriental Calypso which capti- 
vates visitors by the mirror of its lakes, by the temples which come into view 
at the turn of colorful backstreets and its houses of grey amber which are near- 
ly hidden by the flame flower trees and plane trees. Its public hawkers, its car- 
riers of loads hung to shoulder poles and its itinerant vendors surprise the first 
visitor to the city and inevitably make him captive of its irresistible charm.” 


In the Ha Ndi of today, the scars of war are healing, but the chaotic suc- 
cession of the times and cultures remains visible. And the romanticism 
which embellishes some passages does not harm the scientific rigour of the 
work which denotes the detail] of the researcher and a desire to go beyond the 
history of events. The methodological originality of Papin’s work on Ha N6i 
lies in the return to the basic elements. Not content to proceed from on-high 
by resorting to official sources of he Colonial Administration, he explores 
the immense volume of archives, often left unexploited, of the suburban vil- 
lages and the ancient streets while conducting enquiries. The history of the 
capital is integrated in that history. 


Chinese domination and the birth of the capital from the early 10th century, 
affirmation of the metropolitan tendency, 11" to 14"" century, from the apogee 
of the Confucian monarchy to the mercantile city, say the 15" to 17" century, 
and to the French conquest (1875-1945), and since the 1945 revolution. 


The author does well to elucidate many points of history, supplies some 
unpublished information and gives a new interpretation to some ancient 
facts. For instance, why did Dinh B6 Linh decide to choose Hoa Lu site of 
the capital, genesis of the present Ha N6i in the 9"* and 10" century, why the 
thirty-six streets and phicong, or guilds, the medical tradition of the Phi fam- 
ily in Lan Ong street, the role of the /y tricéng or head of street, at the begin- 
ning of the French administration, what the satirical tabloid Vit Duc, or Duck 
represented in the 30’s. 


It comes complete with Vietnamese words with their diacritical signs and 
Chinese words printed in ideograms and is well annotated. 


22 July 2001 
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The meaning of street names 


A middle-aged Parisian is bored to death. He doesn’t have to work for a 
living and time hangs heavy on his hands. One day, as he is having a stroll, 
he hits upon the idea of trying to identify the person whose strange-sound- 
ing name serves to designate an obscure blind alley on the outskirts of the 
city. Taking up the challenge, he tours the town-halls, flips through archives 
public and private, travels, asks people for information, etc. He spends ten 
years of his life working rather hard, but has found a reason for living. 


Such is the theme of a French novel I read twenty years ago. The story is 
not likely to happen in Viét Nam where the major cities have but a few hun- 
dred streets each, whose names are quite well known. 


A survey of street names in our cities may help the foreign traveller to 
grasp the mentality of the Vietnamese, the direction and constants of their 
culture. Take for instance the case of Ha Noi, which has been the country’s 
capital for almost a thousand years. 


The names of its 320 or so streets may be distributed as follows: 


1 — Names connected with struggles against foreign aggressions (person- 
al names and place names): 31 percent 


Against Chinese aggression: 58 names 
Against French aggression: 61 names 
Against US aggression: 2 names 

2 — Names of great personalities (besides those who distinguished them- 
selves in struggles against foreign aggressions): 11 percent 

3 — Geographical names (besides those connected with struggles against 
foreign aggressions, already mentioned): 40 percent 

4 ~ Only a few streets are designed by numbers. 

A brief glance at this approximate list suggests some premilinary remarks: 


- The dominant place is taken by history since the first two categories 
account for half the total. Of the historical names those coming most often 
to the minds of the city officials are those related to struggles against foreign 
aggressions. It is only natural that Chinese occupation, which lasted more 
than ten centuries, and French occupation, which spanned eighty years, take 
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the lion’s share: about sixty names each. American aggression, which hap- 
pened in recent years, took place at a time when all streets were already 
named. So, it is illustrated by only two names: Liberation Road (Dudng Giai 
Phéng) and Victory over B.52’s Road (Dudng Chién thang B.52) which has 
later become TruGng Chinh road. 


- Historical personalities, who are not resistance heroes, are generally 
scholars, more or less poets, of the classical period (before the impact of the 
West); many figures of the first category, including generals and kings, are 
also scholars and poets. There is only one foreign name, Yersin, the father of 
anti-plague serum. The street bearing his name runs close to the statue of his 
master Pasteur. 


- Purely geographical names carry a nostalgic flavour from history, for 
they designate ancient villages (Cat Linh, Budi, Gia Ngu, etc.), ancient pub- 
lic places (Trang Thi: Places where literary examinations were held in old 
time; Trang Tién: Place where coins were minted, etc.); or ancient guilds 
(Hemp, Silk, Fish, Rice, Sails, Brine streets, etc.). 

Many street names of Hanoi, especially those connected with heroes of 
patriotic wars (the Trung Sisters, Lé Loi, Tran Hung Dao, Quang Trung or 
Nguyén Hué, etc.) are found in all cities of Viét Nam . 

An in-depth and comparative study of street names in Vietnamese cities 
may be the subject of an interesting Ph.D thesis. As I never nurtured that 
ambition, I'll stop here. 


August 1995 


iN 
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About the old lind uglen of Ha Nex 


The other day I talked to my friend, the historian Phan Huy Lé, about a 
rather topical subject: the old Jand registers. 


Over the past three decades, many historians, Vietnamese and foreign, 
have looked into the old land registers of rural communes in Viét Nam in 
order to get some light about the past. 


Starting from the Lé dynasty (15"" century), cadastres were subjected to 
careful regulation. The Nguyén kings (1802-1945) ordered this work to be 
done meticulously in the two parts of the country, which were reunified fol- 
lowing two centuries of secession. 
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Cadastres were written in Chinese characters. For official! acts, classical 
Chinese was used, as Latin was in Europe in the Middle Ages. Concrete 
details were recorded: village boundaries, administrative regime, plans of 
communal and private lands, characteristics features of each plot, names of 
owners, etc. Thanks to this rich content, the cadastre is a valuable document 
for the study of the Vietnamese countryside in several aspects: the state of 
the clearing and exploitation of lands, the complex agrarian regime, the dis- 
tribution of land and social differentiation, ancestry lines, demography, indi- 
rect contributions to certain cultural aspects, e.g. the 16m demotic charac- 
ters, the organisation of communal life, popular beliefs, etc. 


The huge treasure of cadastres, whose exploitation has barely started, is 
kept at the Institute of Han Nom Studies and at the Department of State 
Archives. The first collection, made by the Ecole Francaise d’Extréme 
Orient in colonial times, comprises 1,635 cadastres of 94 districts of north- 
ern provinces. The second collection, made by the Court of Hué, holds 
16,884 cadastres. 


Phan Huy Lé talks with enthusiasm about the old cadastres of Ha Noi 
kept at the Department of State Archives. Let us recall that after transferring 
the capital from Hoa Lu in the hills to Thang Long (Ha N6i) in the delta in 
the year 1010, the Ly dynasty set up there the prefecture of Ung Thién which 
became Phung Thién, the forerunner in present-day Ha N6i of what we now 
call the old quarter. In 1831, in the reign of the Nguyén, the name Ha Noi 
appeared for the first time in our geographical documents. It then designat- 
ed the new province created by King Minh Ménh. It came from the fact that 
the province is situated on this side of a bend in the Red River (Ha: river, 
NGi: on this side). The old Thang Long with two districts served as adminis- 
trative seat of the province of Hanoi. In the early days of French domination, 
it was dubbed “City of Ha N6i” while the “province of Ha N6i” took the 
name of “Ha Dong province.” 


Phan Huy Lé has studied the cadastres of Tho Xuong, one of the two dis- 
tricts which correspond to the present-day capital, these cadastres being kept 
at the Department of State Archives. In the nomenclature of the administra- 
tive units under Gia Long (1802-1819) there were already the names of thén 
(old hamlet) selling or making traditional goods: swords (Hang Kiém), 
Combs (Hang Lugc), Tea (Hang Ché), Fishing Products (Hang Chai), Fish 
(Hang Ca), Soup (Hang Chao), etc. Under Minh Ménh (1821), these names 
in the vernacular were changed into Sino-Vietnamese words: Hang Chai 
became Ngu Vong, Hang Ca became Gia Ngu, etc. 
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In Thang Long, alongside thén and pliutong (guild) grouping craftsmen 
and traders, there existed agricultural units whose populations were engaged 
in both handicraft and trading as auxiliary occupations. The town was organ- 
ically linked to the countryside, which explains the semi-rural character of 
Ha N6i and other Vietnamese cities at present. 


Thang Long is a city of streams and lakes, which play an important role 
in daily life and economic development. They constitute fish reserve, a nat- 
ural drainage system in case of flood, a system of ecological regulation. It is 
to be regretted that, over recent years, the city planners have not taken this 
factor sufficiently into account. The attendant imbalance has become all the 
more serious since in the wake of the market economy the people living on 
the city outskirts have vied with one another in filling up lakes and ponds for 
the construction of hotels and other facilities for incoming foreigners. 


August 1995 





Reflectiom on tn old pocm 


Along the centuries, Vietnamese patriotic traditions have crystallized in 
great figures, the most moving and most popular of them being the Trung Sisters. 


The veritable Chinese conquest dates back to the year 111 before Christ. 
In the year 40, Trung Trac, the daughter of a family of indigenous seigneurs 
(Lac hdu) raised the standard of revolt, assisted by her younger sister Trung 
Nhi, together with other Lac seigneurs. The cruel Chinese proconsul T6 Dinh 
(Su Ting) fled. Trung Trac’s troops stormed 65 citadels, and she proclaimed 
herself queen. In the year 41, the Chinese court sent against her a veteran 
general, the battle-hardened Ma Vién (Ma Yuan). After winning some bat- 
tles, the Trung sisters were defeated and died in the year 43. Legend has it 
that they drowned themselves in the river Hat (in lake Lang Bac, often con- 
fused with the West Lake, according to another version). Old annals told the 
story that the assassination of Thi Sach by T6 Dinh sparked off his wife 
Trung Trac’s rebellion. 


In any event, the epic of the Trung Sisters is engraved in all minds and all 
hearts, so much that in the time of French rule as well as under Chinese dom- 
ination, it took on the value of a symbol of patriotism. In modern times, all 
political parties and political figures of all persuasion, including the collab- 
orationists, have claimed to be inspired by it. 
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Whence comes that fervor composed of veneration and affection which 
creates for the Sisters an outstanding place in the pantheon of heroes of 
national independence? 


First of all, it is the element time. Two thousand years, The Trung Sisters 
were the first to assert by the force of arms, the cultural and national identity 
of the Viét formed in the first millennium before Christ (the Bronze Age) in 
the Red River basin in the midst of Southeast Asia. They defended the 
authentically Viét values, customs and habits, which were pre-Chinese, pre- 
Confucian — the embryos of future “Vietnamity.” 


The second factor accounting for the lasting prestige of the Trung Sisters 
and the popular affection they enjoy is the fact that they were women. A 
woman taking up arms to avenge her husband, women warriors, not only the 
two Sisters but also their mother, their valorous female soldiers and com- 
manders — that causes the imagination of the masses to blaze up. In the days 
of the two heroines matriarchy had not disappeared in pre-Chinese Vietnam. 
Later analysts under the influence of patriarchal Confucianism were to 
change certain historical data concerning the Trung Sisters without being 
able to alter their memory. 


In Ha N6i and three neighbouring provinces alone are counted two hun- 
dred temples dedicated to the Two Dames and their women lieutenants. 
According to legend, Trung Trac and Trung Nhi threw themselves into the 
river Hat, on whose banks the insurgent troops had assembled for a solemn 
pledge before the start of the insurrection. Their bodies floated downstream 
as far as Déng Nhan (now in the outskirts of Ha Ni). The population erect- 
ed a temple in their honor. It was ruined when the river flooded heavily. The 
building was moved to Déng Nhan village, now Déng Nhan Street, in Ha Noi 
in 1819. Each year, a ceremony in honour of the Trung sisters is held in great 
pomp on the 3rd day of the 5th lunar month. 


March 1997 





Early last month, I made a pilgrimage to Dién Bién Phi together with 
some Swedish friends on the occasion of the 45" anniversary of that historic 
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battle. No wonder that this lost village in the mountainous northwest of our 
country is featured in all dictionaries including those of western countries. 


Even in an apolitical classic such as Littérature en France de 1945 a 
1968! we picked this on - Dién Bién Phi: for the first time a western army, 
the French expeditionary corps is beaten by an army of the Third World, the 
Viét Minh troops. 


In a sense the Vietnamese victory had the same world impact as the 
Japanese naval victory of 1905, which had vindicated the military superiority 
of an eastern nation (Japan) over a western power (Russia) for the first time. 


However, brilliant as it was, the Dién Bién Phu victory’s significance lay 
not so much in its material dimensions as in its moral impact. It announced 
the end of a regime and its socio-political thought, it struck the death toll of 
colonialism on a global scale. The fall of this dug-out camp of 16,000 elite 
soldiers of General De Castries presages other armed insurrections of the 
colonial peoples which come under the framework of decolonisation in the 
wake of the Second World War. Many colonies won their independence 
through negotiations under the pressure of the national liberation movement. 


Today, this winning of national independence without bloodshed has 
inspired some armchair political strategies to pose questions of this type: 
“Dién Bién Phi, that was fantastic! But one could have been spared eight 
years of war by negotiating national independence.” 


This reveals poor knowledge of history. Thirty-five years after Dién Bién 
Phi, after carefully perusing French archives at long last declassified (Army, 
Ministry of Overseas France, Ministry of Foreign Affairs), Philippe Devillers 
has demonstrated how all the attempts at negotiations of H6 Chi Minh had 
been botched by the French colonialist lobby.* Caught in a complex nation- 
al and international political situation, the Vietnamese were forced by their 
destiny to fight on the front line against colonialism and to win independence 
through armed force. 


What is then the key to the Dién Bién Phi victory and of the wars of 
resistance of Viét Nam in general? 


1. Editions Bordas — Paris, 1982. 
2. Paris ~ Sai Gon — Ha Noi — Gallimard — Julliard — Paris 1988 
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According to Korean professor Keun- Yeup Lee, it is the unconditional sup- 
port given by the people to their leaders, the exponents of their aspirations.* He 
writes: “This was evidenced in the Yuan invasion of Viét Nam in the past when 
they defeated the enemy with the united support of the people.” 


Lee draws a parallel] between Korea and Viét Nam in the 13" century, 
both being victims of the Sino - Mongol Dynasty of the Yuan. “In Koryo SA 
(History of the Kyryo Dynasty of Korea — 918-1392) is found a reference to 
Dong Duong (meaning Viét Nam) which says: “It seems that Dong Duong is 
an uncivilised country where the kings swims in the river together with com- 
mon people.” 


Thus, in the eyes of the Confucian influenced Korean people and the elite of 
the Kyrup dynasty, the Vietnamese were barbarian, king and subjects included. 


Geo-politically, and as geomancy has it, Korea is the Blue Dragon to the 
left of China and Viét Nam is the White Tiger to the right. That is why Korea 
and Viét Nam have had to endure so many trials including foreign invasions 
since the dawn of their history. 


However, I find a great difference between the attitudes of the two peo- 
ple faced with the invader. 


In the 13" century, the Mongol armies of Genghis Khan and of Koublai 
Khan (the Yuan Dynasty in China) invaded the Koryo kingdom. With armed 
forces of a crushing superiority, on six occasions they devastated the whole 
country. The Koyro kingdom was completely subjugated at the end of a 
bloody war that lasted 30 years. 


During the Mongol Invasion of Koryo, the Korean king, his royal family 
and their subjects fled to the fortified island of Kanghwa and completely iso- 
lated themselves from the people. The king and the court left the whole coun- 
try to the mercy of the invading Mongolians until they finally surrendered.” 


Lee concludes that the Korea had not been able to repel the Mongol 
invader like Viét Nam because of the king and the court did not live with 
the people and did not unite and galvanize them in the fight to safeguard 
national independence. 


13 June 1999 


3. Korea and Viét Nam: a historical perspective — The Korea Post (December 1997). 
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Thdn Hung Dao. 


A traveller in Viét Nam will not fail to notice that in the towns and cities, 
the largest artery, or one of the largest, bears the name of Tran Hung Dao. 


Tran Hung Dao, victor over the Mongol invaders in the 13" century, is one 
of the most illustrious military leaders of Vietnam. The Mongol tribes lived 
north of China, in Central Asia and south of Siberia. These warlike nomads, 
united under Gengis Khan in the early 13" century, conquered the world and 
set up an empire stretching from Asia to Europe (China, Afghanistan, Russia, 
Ukraine, Poland, Hungary, Iraq, Syria and India). Nothing could stop the onrush 
of their powerful and intrepid cavalry. Yet, they failed in Japan in 1281 because 
their fleet was destroyed by a typhoon,! in Viét Nam in 1258, and again in 1285 
and 1288 on account of national resistance led by Tran Hung Dao. 


Following the conquest by Gengis Khan of north China, one of his 
descendants, Kubilai, wanted to go farther. He demanded that the 
Vietnamese let his troops pass through their country in order to penetrate in 
China from the south (1252), but the Vietnamese Tran dynasty refused. A 
Mongol army then invaded the country and set its capital afire after the Court 
and the population had left it. However, their supply lines were cut and the 
harsh climate made havoc of their troops. The Vietnamese launched a count- 
er-offensive and forced them to withdraw. 


Two subsequent Mongol invasions were to be foiled. After completing the 
conquest of China, the Mongols wanted to drive southward toward Southeast 
Asia. To this end, they decided to occupy first Viet Nam and Champa. A Sino- 
Mongol army of 500,000 men under the command of Prince Toghan (Thoat 
Hoan) demanded passage through Viét Nam in order to attack Champa. Facing 
a Vietnamese refusal, it swept into the country. The Vietnamese commander- 
in-chief, Tran Hung Dao, undertook strategic withdrawals. The king having 
expressed the wish to surrender in order to spare his people terrible miseries, 
Tran Hung Dao told him: “If such is your will, then have me beheaded first.” 
He succeeded in galvanising the people into stiff resistance and driving out the 
invaders after six months. Thirsting for revenge, Toghan staged a comeback 
two years later with a 300,000 strong army and a fleet of 500 vessels. Again, 
he managed to occupy large tracts of the territory but the population created a 


1. Dubbed Kamikaze in Japanese (divine, miraculous wind), a name adopted toward 
the end of the Second World War to designate suicide aircraft. 
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vacuum wherever his troops went. Again, the Mongols burned down the capi- 
tal. But ultimately they were beaten by Tran Hung Dao who in particular won 
a resounding victory on the river Bach Dang (1288). 


Seven centuries have passed. Tran Hung Dao still lives in the memory of 
the people, who have deified him. He has become the object of a cult in pub- 
lic shrines and private homes. Popular belief made him into demigod with 
miraculous powers. Women in the family pray to him for protection against 
miscarriages and painful delivery caused by a demon called Pham Nhan (the 
criminal named Nhan). According to folk belief, the latter was a Mongol 
warrior taken prisoner and sentenced to death on account of his crimes, but 
his head grew again from his neck after each decapitation. Finally, Trén 
Hung Dao’s magic sword got the better of his devilish powers and the sen- 
tence was carried out, but Nhan’s vindictive ghost has since sought to harm 
women at their time of delivery out of revenge. 


In many households, an altar is set up for the cult of Tran Hung Dao, who 
is believed to be the terror of evil spirits and the demons of the epidemics. 


As a god with great powers, he is also a member of the popular Taoist pan- 
theon to whom a special cult is sometimes devoted. The priests officiating in this 
cult are the male mediums (é6ng déng, thanh dong) who would be asked by mem- 
bers of the family of a man who has fallen ill to cure him by exercising him 
before the altar. The medium would go into a trance, pierce his checks with a 
pointed metal stick, make cuts in his tongue. The blood trickling from his wounds 
would be collected and smeared on amulets to be worn by the sick man or incin- 
erated and swallowed by him. The sick man himself would go into a sleeplike 
condition and start beating himself with a rod, slapping his face or giving him- 
self blows with a mallet — all this hopefully to drive evil spirits from his body. The 
capital of this spiritualistic practice is Kiép Bac, which was a resistance base of 
the General against the Mongols. Each year, on the 20" day of the 8"" month, 
priests and pilgrims would go in large numbers to the shrine to hold a ceremony. 

So great are the supernatural powers of Tran Hung Dao in the minds of 
the populace that his cult often replaces that dedicated to the Chinese 
demigod Kuan Yu (Quan Vi or Quan Céng), symbol of the loyalty and 
uprightness.? Such is the case at the Ngoc Son temple, a shrine on an islet in 
the Lake of the Restored Sword in Hanoi. 


July 1995 


2. A warrior in the period of the Three Kingdoms (3rd century) in China. The cult 
dedicated to him was fairly popular in ancient Viét Nam. 
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National heroine with an ample boron 


In the old Vietnamese society strongly marked by Confucianism young 
daughters of orthodox families often had to bind up their somewhat buxom 
chests in order not to be branded as “indecent” by people of “good breeding.” 


The very use of the world vii (breast) was taboo in these circles. However, 
there was an exception. 

Even the most prudish did not hesitate to mention her voluminous breasts 
when they spoke of national heroine Triéu (Lady Triéu). 

The Dai Nam Quoc sit Dién ca (National History of Dai Nam related in 
verse), a popular book completed around 1860, depicts the lady as follows: 

Citu Chan! c6 d Triéu Kiéu, 

Vii dai ba thitoc,? tai kiéu hon nguoi 

(There lived in Ctru Chan Lady Triéu 

A woman of extraordinary talent who had breasts three thitoc long). 

Confucian scholar Phan Dién (late 19'* century) wrote this eulogy in 
her honour: 

Phdi danh vi chung gide dén nha, 

Phdt co vat vii cudi voi ra. 


(She had to take arms because the enemy had come into the house 


Raising the banner and throwing her breasts over her shoulders, she 
pounced upon them on elephant back). 


For more than 1700 years, popular imagination has crystallised around 
the epic image which is part history and part legend. 

Lady Triéu (Triéu Au, Au being an old Vietnamese word to address aged 
people) was born Triéu thi Trinh or Triéu Trinh Nuong in the mountainous 
region of Quan Yén (now in Thanh Héa province). Orphaned as an infant, 
she lived with her brother Triéu Quéc Dat, a local chieftain. Independent by 


I. The name of Viét Nam under the Chinese occupation at the time. 
2. One thuéc = 0.424m 
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character she was well versed in martial arts. Unable to put up with her can- 
tankerous sister-in-law, she fled into the forest when she was just 20. 


To her brother who urged to marry she replied: “I want to ride on the 
great winds to capture the sharks in the open sea, drive away invaders and 
free the country, destroy the bonds of slavery and not bend my spine to be 
concubine to anyone.” Conquered by her determination to fight for the coun- 
try her brother finally joined her at the head of her insurrectionist army to 
fight Chinese invaders. 


This happened in the middle of the third century of the Christian era. Viét 
Nam had been subjugated by the Chinese Empire for nearly five centuries. 
At the time of Lady Triéu the colonial policy practised by the Chinese royal 
family of the Wu was particularly harsh. The population had to pay a double 
contribution: a tribute to the Chinese Court, and taxes and dues and forced 
labour to feed the on-site administration and military apparatus. The sepa- 
ratist revolt plotted by a former Chinese Governor, Si Nhiép (Shi Xie) pro- 
vided a pretext for a bloody repression that took the lives of tens of thou- 
sands of indigenous people. Thousands of Vietnamese artisans were exiled 
to take part in the construction of the new capital of the Wu. 


Lady Triéu’s insurrection broke out in 248. Supported by the population 
she took one Chinese post after another, forcing the enemy to flee. The sol- 
diers of the Wu said among themselves: “It is easier to defend oneself with 
a lance against the tiger than to confront the Queen herself.” 


The Wu sent against her a general, Lu Yin, who through force and ruse, 
defeated the uprising. Legend has it that during a fight the Chinese general 
ordered his men to advance stark naked. This shameless offence to public 
decency caused by the lady and her soldiers to recoil. Lady Triéu took her 
own life at 23 years on Ting Son mountain. Her grave still lies on the peak 
and a temple devoted to her stands at the foot of the mountain. 

Two years ago, a French association and US foundation decided to com- 
pile an encyclopaedia of mythic women the world over. Each of the 185 con- 
cerned countries has set up a national committee to propose a list. Among the 
figures selected by the Vietnamese committee, some women including Lady 
Triéu, received 100 percent of the votes. 

This exceptional personality still lives in Vietnamese memory because 
she is double symbol. Together with the two Trung sisters (1" century) she 
represents for posterity the first incarnations of patriotism. And her fiercely 
independent spirit makes her a pioneer feminist. 


L July 1999 
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At the place of the Trink seignenns 


Lan Ong (The Lazy Old Man) is the pseudonym taken by Lé Hitu Trac 
(1720-1791) one of the fathers of traditional medicine in Vietnam. Besides 
medical treatises he left “A Visit to the Capital” (Thuong Kinh Ky Sw) in 
which he describes what he saw in Thang Long when he went there to pro- 
vide medical care to a young prince, the heir of the seigneur Trinh Sam, who 
held the powers of a shogun at the time. The following passage from the 
book gives us an idea of the idle and luxurious life of the aristocracy in a 
sumptuous palace of which no trace is left in the present-day capital city. 


“When we arrived at the rear entrance to the Palace, the mandarin who 
had summoned me acted as my guide. We crossed two gates in succession 
and took an alley to the left. I raised my head to take a look: in trees and 
shrubs all around birds were chirping. Rare flowers were blooming and heav- 
enly scents were wafted by the wind. Verandas lined by balusters criss- 
crossed. Messengers carrying orders shuttled back and forth. At each gate, 
guards controlled people’s comings and goings, demanding presentation of 
tablets serving as guarantees of safe-conduct. 


I thought to myself, being the scion of a family of ranking officials I had 
spent my childhood in the Capital and was familiar with all corners of the 
Forbidden Citadel. Yet, it was only by hearsay that I had known about life in 
the Palace of the Trinh seigneurs. Only now was I given the opportunity to 
penetrate into such a place and take cognisance of the wealth and honours 
that were the preserve of kings and high-ranking seigneurs. I could not help 
composing a poem to express what I felt. Here it is: 


Guards carrying golden spears stand at the “Thousand Gates”! 
Under the southern skies this is the most respected place 
Multi-storeyed painted palaces and buildings rise toward the sky 
Pearl blinds and jade balusters shine under the rising sun 
Flowers continuously emit delicate scents 

In the royal gardens, the voices of parrots are heard 


1. A Thousand Gates: the Imperial Palace 
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To the commoner that I am these enchanting places have so far 
been unknown 


T remain speechless, like a fisherman straying to Peach Blossom Streant’ 


After walking a few hundred steps, we came to the headquarters of the 
Rearguard Cavalry. The post stands at the edge of a lake lined with rarely 
found species of trees and strangely-shaped rocks. Inside elegant columns 
and balustrades mingle. This is where the Great Chancellor would be resting 
after coming back from the Court... 


... [was eventually allowed to enter the Palace. We followed a veranda 
in the west and came to a large building, on both sides of which royal palan- 
quins stood in attendance. These were painted red and gold. In the middle, 
on a platform was a gilded royal bed with a pink hammock hanging over it. 
In front of the bed and on each side were tablets laid with uncommon 
objects. I cast a furtive glance at them and moved with my head bowed. We 
crossed a door and arrived at a tall large building with all beams and pillars 
painted red and gold. I whispered a question to the mandarin who had sum- 
moned me. Here is his answer: 


“We just crossed the Great Palace named “Picking up the Coniza.” 


The building with a storey upstairs is called the “Crimson Palace” and is 
reserved for the crown prince who is in the habit of drinking tea there, hence 
its nickname of “Tea room.” In fact, it is the “Medicine room,” but because 
people are shy of uttering this word they prefer to call it “Tea room.” 


... After the meal an eunuch went running to invite in the Great 
Chancellor and bade me to follow the latter. The Great Chancellor for fear 
that I might get lost ordered me to follow him in his steps. When we arrived 
at the set place, he pushed aside the brocade hangings and we entered. Inside 
it was dark and I could not make out any door or other opening. 


Hangings succeeded hangings each preceded by a lit candle which 
allowed one to see one’s way. After crossing four or five sets of tapestries, 
we came to a room in the middle of which was a gold-bedecked bed. On the 
bed there sat the little prince, a child five or six years old, clad in red silk. A 
large candle was planted on a bronze stand, giving out some light. Close to 
the bed was a dragon-sculpted royal armchair, lacquered red with gold orna- 


2. Peach Blossom Stream: the Land of Fairies 
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ments and a brocade cushion. Behind a silk maids were huddled together. I 
vaguely saw their painted faces and pink garments. The room smelled of 
flowers and incense. I surmised that his highness had just left the armchair 
and retired behind a tapestry so that I could feel at ease when taking the pulse 
of his little son.” 


May 1997 


The royal edict om the thamifr 


of the capital to Thing Long (prerent- 
day Ha N6i) in the year 1010 





In the 10th year of the 21* century, Ha N6i will celebrate its millennium. 
It was in the year 1010 that King Ly Thai Té, the founder of the first lasting 
national dynasty (the Ly), decided to transfer the old capital at Hoa Lu to 
Thang Long, the present capital. Before the transfer, he took the advice of his 
countries in an edict: 


“In the old days, the Thuong Dynasty, up to the reign of Ban Canh, 
changed its capital five times, and the Chu Dynasty, up to the reign of Thanh 
Vuong, three times. 


Could it be that those kings of the Three Dynasties, when moving their 
capital in this way, had obeyed an unjustifiable whim? 


No, they had simply wanted to choose a centre favourable to the edifica- 
tion of an immense undertaking for ten thousand generations to come. 


Bowing to the will of Heaven and meeting the aspiration of the people, 
they moved their capital whenever they deemed it necessary, thus ensuring 
the country’s destiny, its wealth and prosperity. 


On the contrary, because such is their will and pleasure, the two dynasties 
of the Dinh and the Lé chose to ignore the will of Heaven and did not follow 
the example set by the Chu. Obstinately they stayed in this place. Their dynas- 
ties were short lived, their fates precarious. The common people were ruined 
while untold resources remained unused. I suffer greatly from that and am 
compelled to move the capital to another place. The more so since Dai La, the 
former capital of His Highness Cao, is located in the heartland of our coun- 
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try. Its location evokes the image of a coiled-up dragon, a squaring tiger. It is 
situated at an equal distance of the four points of the compass and corre- 
sponds to a favourable orientation of the mounts and rivers. 


There, the site is sufficiently vast and level, the grounds sufficiently 
raised and well exposed. The population is protected against floods and 
river spates, its economy is well developed and prosperous. It is the most 
beautiful site where are assembled men and resources coming from the four 
points of the compass: it also makes an excellent capital for a royal dynasty 
over ten thousand generations. I, therefore, wish to benefit from his 
favourable location and to move there the capital. 


What do you think of that decision, you members of my court?” 


Commentary 


1. This text, which dates back to the beginning of the 11" century, is 
classed among the most ancient written documents of Vietnam, per- 
haps the third earliest in time, after two poems written by two 
Buddhist monks in the 10'*-11" centuries. It was written in Chinese 
ideograms (H4n), the Chinese script being then used in the Far East 
for official, educational and literary writings as was Latin in Europe 
in the Middle Ages. That script was the only one used in Viét Nam for 
more than twenty centuries, not only under Chinese rule (2™ century 
B.C to A.D 10" century) but also in the period of independent nation- 
al dynasties (10'* to 19'* century). Only in the 20'" century was it 
replaced by French (colonial period: 1884-1945) and the Vietnamese 
romanised script (officially starting with the 1945 Revolution). 


2. Let us put that document into the historical context. The Viét nation- 
al and cultural identity was formed in the first millennium B.C with 
the bronze culture. The first Vietnamese State established its capital 
at the apex! of the deltaic triangle of the Red River on the demarca- 
tion line between the hilly uplands and the swampy, barely cultivated 
lowlands. The second State moved its capital to the plain, already 
grown with rice, to C6 Loa (18 kilometres from present-day Ha N6i). 
Then came a 1000 year period of Chinese rule: imperial proconsuls 
first established their administrative seat north of present-day Ha N6i 
before building the citadel of Dai La in the 9" century] on the site of 


{. Viét: majority ethnic group in Viét Nam 
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the present capital. Meanwhile, the heads of victorious insurrections 
against the Chinese were able to stay in power only for brief periods; 
they preferred to install their headquarters in their native regions” 
with the exception of Ly Nam Dé (6'" century) who took Ha Noi (then 
Long Bién) as the capital of his short-lived kingdom. 


The Chinese yoke was broken in the 10" century. The capital was estab- 
lished at C6 Loa by the liberating Ngo Dynasty which ended in anarchy. 
Order was restored by King Dinh Tién Hoang who for the sake of better 
defence installed the capital at Hoa Lu, about a hundred kilometres south 
of Hanoi, in a hilly region. The following dynasty stayed there. 


It was Ly Thi T6 who was credited with having asserted the location 
of Ha NGi to be the country’s capital. His choice was no doubt dictated 
by the geopolitical conjuncture. For several decades, Viét Nam had had 
time to remake the apprenticeship of independence. The central power 
having been consolidated, economic and cultural conditions made it 
possible to build a prosperous and powerful kingdom which, indeed, 
was to enjoy great prestige in Southeast Asia over four centuries. The 
capital had to be moved to a site favourable to these prospects. 


Ha N6i obviously seemed to fit that role. A glance at the map shows that 
all the waterways (and the mountain ranges) converge on Ha Noi and 
continue to the sea like the fingers of one hand. Both river and land 
routes are most favourable. Protected on its northern flank against pos- 
sible invasions by mountain ranges, the city easily communicates with 
the sea and overseas cultures; plains and mountains meet there. 


3. Of course, in the time of Ly Thai T6, geopolitical reasons vindicating 
the choice of Ha Ndi as capital were felt rather than analysed. The king 
was obeying two imperative cultural commands: the Confucian notion 
of “heavenly mandate” (Thién Ménh) and the principles of geomancy. 


Ly Thai Té reproached the Dinh and Lé dynasties, his predecessors, 
with having disobeyed the law of heaven by persisting in staying in 
Hoa Lu, a place not easily accessible. An unjust reproach, for they 
were compelled to act as they did by reason of security. As for him, 


2. Bach Hac (Viét Tri) 
3. In Luy Lau, Long Bién (present-day Bac Ninh province) 
4. Cao Bién (or Kao Pien) or Cao. 
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he could allow himself to move the capital away in order to “follow 
the will of Heaven” and the “aspiration of the people.” 


Once the decision was taken, he had to conform to the rules of geoman- 
cy. The capital would be located: “in the head land of the country. Its 
position evokes that of a coiled-up dragon, a squatting tiger. It is situat- 
ed at an equal distance of the four points of the compass and corre- 
sponds to a favourable orientation of mountains and rivers, which 
would ensure a royal dynasty lasting ten thousand generations.” 


4. This text indicates the ambiguous character of the old relations 
between Viét Nam and China, which were governed by the dialecti- 
cal play of repulsion and attraction. On the one hand, the Vietnamese 
repulsed all that emanated from the hereditary invader; on the other, 
they were attracted by a richer culture which often served as a model. 
Thus, Ly Thdi T6 cited the examples set by Chinese dynasties 
(Thuong, Chu, the Three Dynasties) and honoured the memory of the 
proconsul Cao Bién. 


5. The king called his capital Thang Long the “Soaring Dragon,” showing 
that he reclaimed deeply Viét, for the Viét were believed to descend from 
the union of a Dragon and a Fairy. The mythical animal was thought to 
bring rain to the rice fields. It represented royalty and nobility. 

6. Thang Long or Long Thanh (the Dragon City) has been called Ha Noi 
since 1831, in the reign of the Nguyén Dynasty which fixed its capi- 
tal in Hué, Ha Noi again has resumed the status of capital since the 
Revolution of 1945. 


March 1997 


A difficnlt choice: Ha Ne 
on Thing Long? 


Ha Noi will celebrate its 1,000 anniversary in the 10" year of the 21* century. 





In the year 1010, the founder of the Ly dynasty, Ly Thai Té, decided to 
move the capital from the mountain region of Hoa Lu to Thang Long (now 
Ha Noi) in the heartland of the Song Héng (Red River) Delta. 
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The king named the new capital Thang Long (Soaring Dragon) because, 
it was said, he saw a dragon rising into the air above his royal boat while he 
approached the site. 


The name of Ha Noi was bestowed in 1831 by the Nguyén Dynasty 
which had made Hué its capital. 


Ha N6i (Ha river and N6i beyond, bend, or between) means: province 
(originally it was a province before becoming a city) inside a bend of the Red 
River, or between the Red River and one of its tributaries. 


Such are the facts. 


At the end of last year, the review Nguoi Cao Tudi (The Elderly) rekin- 
dled a discussion, which had caused some noise, following national reunifi- 
cation in 1975. 


Then, some historians including Van Tao, held that the name Ha Noi 
should be dropped in favour of the ancient name of Thang Long. A request 
for this to happen was even submitted to the National Assembly which 
responded that it was not the moment to raise such an issue. 

In reality, Ha N6i has had many names: 

1. Téng Binh: under the Chinese administration of the Sui. 

2. La Thanh: under Chinese administration. 

3. Dai La: under Chinese administration (the citadel was erected 

in 863-866) 

4. Thang Long: 1010 

5. Dong Do: (Eastern Capital, 15" century, given by Hé Quy Ly, 

opposed to Tay Dé, Western Capital, in Thanh Héa) 

6. Dong Quan: (1407-1427): under Chinese occupation. 

7. Dong Kinh: (Eastern Capital, 15" century, opposed to Lam Kinh (Indigo 

Capital), Tay Kinh (Western Capital) in Thanh H6éa under Lé Thai T6) 

8. Ha Noi: (1831) 

Among these names, the favourites remain Thang Long, Dong Dé and Ha 


NG@i. But it is Ha Noi and Thang Long that are most frequently mentioned in 
poetry and music. | 


The advocates of the return to the name of Thang Long for the capital’s 
1,000 anniversary cite its antiquity and its glory. 
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Professor Tran Van Giau, who is 87 at the moment, a historian and vet- 
eran revolutionary says: “The word Ha N6i says nothing. It appeared only at 
the beginning of the Nguyén Dynasty while Thang Long, which was born 
800 years before Ha N6i, witnessed historic national exploits.” 

“It brokes the invading armies of the Chinese feudalists, Tong, Nguyén, 
Minh and Thanh. The Lé kings named it Dong Kinh (D6) but for the people, 
it was always Thang Long.” — (Nguoi Cao Tudi, Tét issue 1998). 

“Thang Long, City of the Dragon, fits it perfectly with the capital of a 
people issued from the Dragon and the Fairy. It conforms with history and 
our sentiments.” — (Dan Tam — Ngudi Cao Tudi, December 1997). 


“Moreover, the word Ha Noi evokes the shame of the loss of our coun- 
try.” — (Hoang Tién — id - December 15, 1996). 
The arguments put by the defenders of the name Ha N@i are not glib either. 


Ha Noi was the head and the heart of the liberation revolution in 1945, of 
the two victorious wars of resistance. 

“Ha N6i bears in it all the glorious past of Thang Long, but Thang Long 
does not tell anything of Ha Noi.” — (Nguyén Ding Vién - Nguoi Cao Tudi 
~— December 1997)” 

“In my view, at the end of this century, Ha Noi is an impressive capital, a 
symbol for quite a number of nations and states (id).” “The word Ha Noi has 
been imprinted in the mind and heart of millions of people in the country and 
abroad. We cannot erase it in the name of some sentimental retro centrism.” 

To celebrate the millennium of the capital city, the President of the Viét 
Nam Association of Historians, Phan Huy Lé, says the word Ha Ndi should 
be kept together with the word Thang Long in brackets. 

The debate continues. 


15 March 1998 


Citadel prevrwer lendom, 
of ercrent Ha Nex 





Ha N6i is composed of four parts: the old commercial quarter known as 
“Thirty six streets and guilds,” the former French quarter, the outlaying rural 
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district and the Citadel. The latter is perhaps the most striking, and begs for 
more investigation into the history of Ha Noi’s historic fortification. 


The Citadel was constructed in 1803 by King Gia Long. founder of the 
Nguyén Dynasty. It originally reflected plans drawn up by French officers in 
the king’s service and follow the Vauban fortification style. Each wall of the 
present-day four-sided fortress stretches for one kilometre. 


Today, the Citadel’s four walls stretch along Phan Dinh Phung Street to 
the north, Hing Vuong to the west, Tran Phti to the south and Phing Hung 
to the east. The north gate still bears one crater made by cannon balls fired 
by French troops during their 1873 attack on Ha Noi. 


The 1803 structure replaced and partially covered the royal citadel of the 
Ly, Tran and Lé dynasties (11'4-18"" centuries). By that time, the site was no 
longer the seat of the royal court; Gia Long had transferred the capital to Hué 
to escape the hostility of northerners still sympathetic to the legitimate 
dynasty of the Lé family. It was nonetheless to become the principal part of 
Ha Noi, which in 1831 was formally designated as a province encompassing 
the former Thang Long area and some neighbouring districts. 


At the time, the Citadel was reserved for provincial mandarins, their staff 
and the garrison. All the other monuments of the period have since been 
demolished, with the exception of the Kinh Thién Temple. The Flag Tower, 
which still remains today, was built in 1812. 


During the 11th-18th century span, when Thang Long (Ha Noi) was cap- 
ital of the country, it comprised the separate enclosures of three cities con- 
tained within one border. The largest, which surrounded the two others, was 
the capital city (Kinh Thanh) or Civil City. This municipality embraced the 
Royal City (Hoang Thanh) which housed the ministers and servants attached 
to the royal family, as well as the Forbidden City (Ti Cam Thanh) where the 
king and his clan stayed. 


The present-day space between the ruins of the Nguyén-era Citadel and 
the Té Lich River, the western limit of Ha N6i, was formerly occupied by the 
citadels and royal cities of successive dynasties. The first citadels date back 
to the period of Chinese rule, in particular La Thanh (8"" century) and Dai La 
(9" century). 


According to the British trader Samuel Baron, the ruins of the three walls 
of this ancient city and of the old royal palace give strong hints as to what 
they contained during their most glorious days. The palace itself embraced 
an area of 10 to 11 sq. km. Its marble-paved yards, its gates and apartments, 
testify to the structure’s former magnificence despite their ruined state. 
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Over the course of the ups and downs of history, foreign invasions, civil 
wars and fires, nearly all the palaces protected by the Citadel have been 
destroyed. The present-day fortress remains, however, to remind visitors and 
residents alike of the splendour of those years. 


November 1997 





Fiction and hirtory 


Strolling along the tree-lined Phan Dinh Phung avenue, a tourist passing by 
the northern wall of the ancient citadel of Ha Ndi! can see a gaping hole left 
by the shells from a French gunboat in 1873, the year which saw the first fall 
of the fortress to the French colonial onslaught. Nine years later, it was occu- 
pied for good. The governor of Ha Noi, Hoang Diéu, had taken his own life. 


In his book “L’Annam sanglant” (Blood Drenched Annam), an 
Indochinese novelist, Albert de Pouvourville (alias Mat Gioi, or Sun), evokes 
that tragic episode of Vietnamese history. His novel is bathed in the atmos- 
phere of cheap exotism common in the colonial literature of the time, with 
the all-too familiar clichés: courage and generosity of the conqueror, perver- 
sity and subtle Asiatic cruelty, blood letting, sensual pleasure, and opium. 
The Vietnamese commander Hoang Diéu is depicted as a coward: “He was 
fearful of war, as a true sage and an egoist longing for peace.” He was forced 
to commit suicide by hanging by the Chinese chief of the Black Flags sent to 
the rescue the Viét Nam court. This was aimed at fanning the hatred felt by 
the Vietnamese people and encouraging them in the struggle against the 
“Tay” (Western people, i.e, the French). 


All that is pure fiction. 


Historical facts are shown in a writing by Hoang Diéu himself and a pop- 
ular song paying tribute to him. 


A doctor of humanities, Hoang Diéu was appointed governor of Ha Ninh 
(Ha Noi and Ninh Binh) in 1880. In 1882, as soon as he arrived in Ha Ni, 
he saw through the design of the French and asked the court to organize the 
defence of the country. King Tu Dic blamed him for this, accusing him of 


1. Built by king Gia Long in the Vauban style (1803) 
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recommending an “ill-timed defence.” Early in 1882, Henri Riviére’s gun- 
boats cast anchor on the Red River flowing before Ha N6i. Pretending to be 
faced with “war preparations on the part of the Vietnamese,” Riviére sent a 
ultimatum to Hoang Diéu, demanding that the defence works be dismantled 
and the Vietnamese forces withdrawn. Then without waiting for an answer, 
he launched an attack. Before taking his own life in the grounds of the 
Military Temple, Diéu wrote a petition to the king. 


“Although no military expert, I have been entrusted with heavy responsi- 
bilities. Born and trained as a scholar, I am ignorant of frontier problems. If 
Ha N@i were to fall the other provinces would drop like ripe fruits. Seized 
with anguish, I sent a pressing appeal to other regions and alerted the Court, 
... Alas, for this His Majesty blamed me,...This sanction seemed to me too 
severe...” Hoang Diéu attempted to do what was impossible: “Everyday, I 
consulted my colleagues. Some suggested that the gates be opened to the 
enemy. Others proposed a troop withdrawal to calm his suspicious. But were 
my body to be quartered and my bones crushed I could not resign myself to 
those measures.” 


“The French stepped up their attack...Overcoming my illness, I rushed 
out at the head of a column of troops. We killed about a hundred enemy 
troops and held out half a day. But there were at full strength and we were 
exhausted. No reinforcements came: we were lost. The panic-stricken mili- 
tary showed a clean pair of heels. Broken hearted, what could I do single- 
handed? Unable to command, IJ felt myself unworthy of living. Having lost 
the citadel, I could not be redeemed through death.” 


In an anonymous poem composed a few months after that event and cir- 
culated by word of mouth, entitled: “The Breath of Uprightness in the 
Capital,” the people sang the praise of Hoang Diéu, the symbol of upright- 
ness and patriotism: 

“With an iron courage 
And a heart the colour of cinnabar 
In order to clear himself of all suspicions 
Born of the cruel defeat 
And demonstrate his loyalty to the king 
He chose to entrust to the branch or a tree 
His exhausted spirit.” 
July 1997 
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The two biggest cities in Viét Nam, Ha N6i, and H6é Chi Minh City, have 
both named one of their most important streets after King Quang Trung, alias 
Neguyén Hué. And they are not the only ones. 


For many generations now, especially under the French colonial occupa- 
tion, the collective memory of Vietnamese has been haunted by the Quang 
Trung myth. 


Popular imagination has seen in him a would-be-Mutso-Hito who might 
have at the end of the 18'" century modernized feudal Viét Nam to cope later 
with the colonial offensive. Much deplored is his premature death at 39 when 
he had revealed himself to be a great captain, a perspicacious reformer, a 
well-advised politician and a skilful diplomat. It robbed the Vietnamese peo- 
ple of a farsighted sovereign. 


Born in 1753 in Tay Son Village, Binh Dinh Province, Nguyén Hué grew 
up at a time when the country had been partitioned in two since the middle 
of the 16th century: the North was ruled by the Trinh lords and the South 
including Binh Dinh Province was in the hands of the Nguyén lords. Both 
these shogun families claimed the mandate of the Lé kings who reigned 
without ruling. ; 


Meanwhile the feudal regime was in the grip of a full blown crisis in the 
North and the South alike. In 1771, three brothers in Tay Son village, Nguyén 
Nhac (petty functionary), Nguyén Hué and Nguyén Lif launched a peasant 
insurrection movement which eventually spread all over the South and giv- 
ing power to the brothers. The descendant of the Nguyén Lords, Nguyén Anh 
appealed to the Siamese King (Thai monarch) for help. He responded with 
20,000 troops on board of 300 warships. Nguyén Hué lured them into an 
ambush on My Tho River (1785). The Siamese army was trounced then and 
there. Only about 2,000 troops survived, fleeing on land. 


The Tay Son brothers then turned to the Trinh who had taken advantage 
of the Nguyén's tangle with the Siamese to seize Phi Xuan (Hué). In 1786, 
Nguyén Hué crossed the Cloudy Pass, occupied Phi Xu4n and set out for the 
march North with the support of the population. The Trinh shogun regime 
was put to an end. 
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Nguyén Hué paid his homage to the Lé King who gave him one of his 
daughters in marriage. As he was on his way back to the South a new Lé 
King, Lé Chiéu Théng, who resented the mounting prestige of Nguyén Hué, 
called for help from the Sino-Manchu emperor of the Qing Dynasty who had 
been waiting for some time for a convenient excuse to invade Viét Nam. 


In 1788, a Chinese army troop of 200,000 men commanded by Shun 
Shiyi entered northern Viét Nam and occupied Thang Long (Ha Noi) under 
the pretext of restoring the Lé Dynasty to the throne. 


Nguyén Hué was then in Phi Xuan, his two brothers each having their 
own fiefdoms further to the South. He proclaimed himself king under the 
dynastic name of Quang Trung and set out on a lightning march to the North 
in the direction of Thang Long (Ha Noi). After a rest of ten days to recruit 
new troops, the Tay Son army headed North in three columns. The lunar year 
was drawing to its end. Arriving at Ninh Binh two days before the Tét, the 
Vietnamese New Year, he ordered his troops to celebrate this sacred festival 
in advance. To his men massed under the Tay Son banner, he declared: "On 
the 7th day of the first month of the new year we'll enter Thang Long and 
celebrate Spring there. Mark my words." 


The column commanded by Nguyén Hué stormed Ha Héi 15km south 
of Thang Long with a battalion of battle elephants in front. The two other 
columns pierced the enemy flank west of the capital, at Dong Da (now 
inside Ha N6i) which witnessed a bloody battle for a whole day. The 
Chinese commander of the post hanged himself on a tree. The lightning vic- 
tory of the Vietnamese troops so frightened the Chinese commander-in- 
chief Shun Shiyi that he did not even have time to saddle his horse or put on 
his armour before fleeing together with his lieutenants. It was a complete 
rout of the Chinese troops. 


On the 5'° day of Tét in 1789, the same year the epoch-making French 
Revolution was launched, Nguyén Hué entered the capital city of the North. 
His troops celebrated Tét as he had promised. Within six days his army had 
advanced 81 km and completely defeated a 200,000 strong Chinese army in 
the most brilliant victory in the contemporary history of Viét Nam. 


Nguyén Hué also distinguished himself with his reforms. He reorganized 
the army, the administration and the education sector with the help of talent- 
ed men whom he won over with his military prowess and his exemplary con- 
duct. For instance, he promulgated a judicious policy of distribution of com- 
munal lands and promotion of agriculture and development of handicrafts 
and trade and decreed the use of the Vietnamese ideograms to transcribe the 
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national language for use in official documents and education in the place of 
Chinese characters. He also reformed the tenet of education. 


Unfortunately, Quang Trung died unexpectedly in 1792, before he could 
complete what he had begun. His son and brothers did not have his stature. 
The Tay Son Dynasty was thus replaced by the Nguyén Dynasty of Gia Long 
(Nguyén Anh). 

The Quang Trung legend lived on. Quite a few historians have asked the 
question: if he had lived longer, would he have been able to realize the mod- 
ernization of Viét Nam in the manner of Peter the Great of Russia. Many 
doubt it because the socio-economic situation in Asia, including Viét Nam, 
was not conducive to such modernization. 


In any case, Quang Trung remains a popular figure. Each year the Déng 
Da Festival in Ha Noi, which falls on the 5'" day of Tét, celebrates the vic- 
tory of Quang Trung at that place. In the morning the sacrificial ceremony is 
held at the communal house of Khuong Thuong. At midday a procession 
takes the palaquin of the hero's idol from the communal house to the temple 
on the Déng Da hillock. A requiem mass is held in memory of all those who 
had fallen on the battlefield. 


14 February 1999 





Viet Nam: openings to the West 


The authentic Vietnamese culture — autochthonous Viét culture — was 
born during the Bronze Age (1* millennium BC) in the basin of the Séng 
Héng (Red River). Enriched by the contributions of Chinese culture, it 
developed in the context of Southeast Asia and East Asia unti! the first 
decades of the 19'" century in such a way as to bring about what is often 
called traditional culture. 


The first contacts with the West date back to the 17" century arrival of 
Portuguese, Spanish and French Catholic missionaries. Evangelisation, howev- 
er, took place in fits and starts and did not reach full bloom until the establish- 
ment of the colonial administration in the second half of the 19" century. 


But the dramatic confrontation between East and West made itself felt as 
early as the 1830s, when the White Peril became inevitable. Apart from some 
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far-sighted minds who demanded reforms. the majority of the mandarins, 
steeped in Confucianism, simultaneously feared and disdained the material 
force of the West. 


Back from an 1832-33 study trip to Batavia, eminent historian Phan Huy 
Chiu deplored the absence of social rites among the Europeans: “The practice 
of rites between rich people and the commoners is non-existent. That’s 
because they don’t know the precept of the Zhou and of Confucius. Although 
they may excel in all sorts of skills, they remain barbarians.” 


These barbarians forced open the door of Viét Nam and confronted 
Vietnamese intellectuals and patriots with the harrowing choice of revising 
traditional values in favour of Westernisation. This imparted to Vietnamese 
nationalism multiple and sometimes contradictory tendencies, from neo- 
Confucian monarchism to Marxism passing through constitutional monar- 
chism, bourgeois reformism and collaborationism. 


Ravages of colonialism notwithstanding, during the eighty years of the 
colonial regime the country opened to the West on a cultural plane through 
the French cultural channel. Vietnamese culture was thus modernised, tak- 
ing on a new component. 


This channel helped bring about a powerful ferment in all domains of 
civilisation. Changes extended to the material (contributions of science and 
technology) and the spiritual (ideals of the philosophy of the Enlightment 
Century, the example of the 1789 Revolution, Cartesian rationalism, the cre- 
ation of journalism, new artistic and literary genres, novels, individualised 
poetry, modern drama, pumice lacquer, new music, social sciences, etc.) 


The 1945 Revolution marked the beginning of Viét Nam’s international- 
isation and the reconquest of national independence. This was accomplished 
through the costly Indochina wars and its attachment to the alliance of 
socialist countries (i.e. the East, East and West being conceived more ideo- 
logically and politically than geographically). 

The disintegration of the Soviet bloc — Eastern Europe — was the prelude 
to the final turning point in Viet Nam’s contemporary history. The policy of 
economic renewal (Ddi moi), embarked on in 1986, opted for a market-ori- 
ented economy and openness to all countries. Furthermore, by integrating 
into the Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN), Viét Nam did not 
hesitate to open to the West. 


The economic advances which are the outgrowth of these developments, 
together with the aftermaths of thirty years of war and the invasion of for- 
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eign cultures, have once again called into question the ethical and cultural 
values of the nations. Viét Nam is on its way to finding a new path to devel- 
opment which will not alter its identity and which will allow it to realise its 
key aspirations on the threshold of the 21" century: “a rich people, a strong 
country, an equitable democratic and civilised society.” 


No doubt it has to proceed with a careful sorting-out of Western culture. 
December 1997 





The temptation of the West 


The early 90’s of the 20'" century saw Viét Nam opening itself to the West. 


Such a movement started once before, timidly it is true, in the 80’s of the last 
century, when the “white peril” was making itself felt more and more keenly. 


In the light of the present opening, it may be interesting to examine the 
state of mind of intellectual elite of that era steeped in Confucianism. 


We are offered a chance to do so by the recent publication, in Paris, of 
the Brief Account of a Sea Voyage,‘ by Phan Huy Chi. In 1832-1833, Chi 
was a Vietnamese envoy to Batavia (now known as Djakarta). This is the first 
time that this book, long mentioned in scholarly bibliographies, has been 
made available to the public. 


At the present juncture, when the countries of Southeast Asia are seeking 
to restore ancestral ties and find a common history, this document assumes 
particular significance. 


Phan Huy Chi, an eminent historian, born into a family of illustrious 
scholars, left a Chronology of Dynasties in 49 parts, comprising studies on 
geography, as well as bibliographies. 


His voyage to Indonesia (via Singapore) was one of the missions sent out 
by the Nguyén kings, who attached great importance to the countries of the 
South Seas for military (buying of weapons), economic, and political reasons. 


|. Hai trinh chi luoc, original text in classical Chinese, translated and presented by 
Phan Huy Lé, Claudine Salmon and Ta Trong Hiép, Cahier d’Archipel, Paris, 1994. 
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Accompanied by two other officials, Phan Huy Chtt was to look into the 
establishment of Westerners in the region, and their political aims. His 
account is centered on his voyage from Da Nang to Batavia. 


Not without a pride, he speaks first of the expansion of the country south- 
ward, as his boat hugs the coast. 


In Batavia, as in Singapore, he describes the British and Dutch rule and 
the servitude of the natives. He is less interested in the latter’s living condi- 
tions than in the activities of the white men, although, through his Confucian 
prism, he considers only the civilisation of the Middle Kingdom to be of 
value. Both the native populations of the southern islands and the “red- 
haired” white men he thinks “barbarian.” 


Phan Huy Chi is impressed by the material and technical feats of the 
Westerners: wealth, urbanisation, sawmills worked by the force of water, the 
harnessing of animals, and the development of sea-going vessels, painting, 
administration and justice. 


He notes: “It seems that rivalries among the barbarians have not yet ended. 
It is because their interests are at stake that they continue to be in conflict.” 


On the other hand, the Chinese settlers, on account of their number, wealth, 
and skills, receive much greater consideration than the native populations. 


The juxtaposition of Sino-Vietnamese spiritual and moral values to 
Western ones confers an indisputable superiority to the former. 


The author condemns the absence of social etiquette: “The practice of right 
relationship between men of consequence and commoners do not exist. This is 
because they are not acquainted with the precepts and teachings of the Zhou and 
Confucius. Thus, though they excel in many talents, they remain barbarians.” 


This contempt for the material, to the advantage of the spiritual and eth- 
ical, was common to intellectuals in the Confucianised countries — China, 
Japan and Korea — at the time of the first encounter with the West. 


In Vietnam, apart from a handful of reform-minded scholars. it led the 
intelligentsia to closure and conservatism — the cause of the loss of the coun- 
try in the latter part of the 19th century. 


It is time for us to ponder the lesson of the past and reformulate in 
Vietnamese terms the concept of “development.” Should openness and the 
free market drive us, and our young people in particular, to deny our tradi- 
tional cultural values in exchange for everyday gadgets and ready-made ide- 
ological garments imported from the West? 


April 1994 
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A pasionate lover of Viet Nam 


My young friend Laurent Colin was so kind as to send me, as it came out, 
a copy of Annam by Christophe Bataille. 


How did it come about that this book of ninety pages, the first novel of a 
young man of 21, had taken Paris by storm last autumn and this while French 
publishers put out nearly 400 titles each month? It seems that half a million 
copies came out in the first printing. 


The author had spent only a few months in Viét Nam. And yet, an old 
Indochina hand of the calibre of Jean Lacouture expressed his admiration 
unstintingly. Here is a rough and, of necessity, rather inadequate translation 
of a passage in his appreciation of the book: “One has to be a passionate lover 
of Viét Nam like me, a man possessed by the memory of those long splash- 
es of wavy light under a pale sky, of those eager and swashing crowds, of that 
seriousness seen on countless faces, of that evasive and laughing heroism, of 
that patient and unbending world, in order to love such an evocation of Viét 
Nam as it was two centuries ago...” (...) “I don’t believe it. Many will feel 
the insidious, vaguely perverse in its suavity, charm exuding from it.” 


Let me say right away that a nitpicking Vietnamese reader will be some- 
what annoyed by a few inaccuracies: first he will object to the appellation 
“Annam” (Pacified South) which reminds him of the Chinese Tang domina- 
tion and the colonial division of his country into three administrative units. 
To call Prince Canh emperor of Viét Nam is an abuse of literary licence; 
Canh’s father himself was only a “lord,” not a “king.” The use of Viet Nam 
as the official name of the country happened only sometime around 1804. 
Was it Gia Long who ordered the massacre of Dominican priests? Or was it 
rather his successor Ming Mang? 


But one should not cavil at someone whose aim is to write a novel, not a 
book of history. For him, Viét Nam is but a pretext and the interest of the 
book lies somewhere else. 


The time is the late 18" century. While revolution sweeps France, French 
priests sail to Cochinchina to do evangelistic work among farmers there. In 
the tropic friar Dominique and sister Catherine allow themselves to be 
seduced by the humid warmth of village atmosphere and the villagers’ kind- 
ness and simplicity. They are given the revelation of the flesh freed from the 
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fear of sin. They die happily, united in the same grave. Christ has stopped at 
the mouth of the Mekong River. 


This beautiful story of divine human love is told in a sober and vigorous 
style, which exudes tenderness and tongue-in-check irony. The Vietnamese 
reader will appreciate the author’s passion for Viét Nam, which he depicts as 
a Shangri-la. 


February 1994 


Texts stamped 
wath kintorical relewence 





1975 saw the end of war and partition in Viét Nam. Historical studies 
flourished in the wake of national reunification, with researchers able to 
access archives until then kept separately in the North and the South or scat- 
tered in different provinces. 


Thus, more than two decades now the dia ba or rural land registers have 
been the subject of laborious study, as have been the chdu bdn, texts which like 
the dia ba, originate from the period of the Nguyén Dynasty (1802-1945). 

What is a chdu ban? Chdu means vermilion and bdn means text. Chau 


bdn, then, is a text or document sealed with the royal seal accompanied with 
a written annotation by the king himself. This may take different forms: 


Chau phé: a sentence, or a few words or a word of appreciation, for 
instance: seen, approved, good, and so on. 

Chdu diém: a red dot made with the brush pen on the word du (for His 
Majesty’s consideration), that is, approved. 

Chdu khuyén: a small circle in red on a name or an act meaning this is 
the king’s choice. 

Chau mat or chdu cdi: crossed out with a red stroke across a name or an 
act meaning it has been rejected by the King. 


The chdu ban of the Nguyén comprise not only the petitions (td sé) but 
also royal decrees and diplomas (sdc), royal edicts (du, chi), royal notifica- 
tions (chiéu), reports, and translations of foreign diplomatic notes. 
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In a nutshell, chdu bdn comprise the entire royal archives of the Nguyén 
Dynasty. 


Anxious to strengthen their centralised monarchy the Nguyén paid partic- 
ular attention to the conservation of archives, assigning their management to 
special agencies. Accordingly, the Royal Cabinet (mdi cdc) was assigned this 
work among other functions. 


After Viét Nam became a French colony (1884) the king reigned only in 
name, his cabinet having lost its reason for existence. In 1942, under the 
reign of the last king of the dynasty, Bao Dai, the chdu ban were given to the 
Institute of Culture. For two years, a special commission headed by Ng6 
Dinh Nhu, who had a doctorate in library science and antiquities, and later, 
the dictatorial regime of his elder brother Ngé Dinh Diém, inventoried the 
whole of the chdu bdn. 


During the war (1946-1975), the Higher Education Institute of Hué, cura- 
tor of the chdu ban, published two selected volumes in 1960 and 1962, 
grouping the texts issued between 1802 and 1824. 


At the end of the war (1975), the National Centre of Archives No.1 was 
given charge of chdu bdn texts which amounted to more than 700 booklets 
of which only a little more than nine percent were well preserved. It is esti- 
mated that these represent only one fifth of the original treasure, the rest hav- 
ing been lost during the war against the French (1946-1954). 


In 1998, the State Archives Department (Ha Noi) published the chau 
bdn from 1825 to 1826 (6'" and 7" years of the Minh Mang Reign), con- 
tinuing the work of the Higher Education Institute of Hué which was sus- 
pended in 1824.! 


There is no need to underline the exceptional value of the chdu ban in the 
research on contemporary Viét Nam in many respects: history, politics, soci- 
ety, economy, diplomatic relations. They serve as raw material and founda- 
tions for several historical works compiled under the Nguyén Dynasty, like 
the Dai Nam Thitc Luc. 


Our historians have only begun to explore this treasure using modern 
methods. Their discoveries offer a great inter-disciplinary interest. Phan Huy 


(1) Muc luc chéu ban Triéu Nguyén — Tap II (Nguyén Dynasty’s Chau ban, Volume 
Il) — Editions Van Héa 
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Lé, for example, has studied the monthly fluctuations of the price of rice in 
1825-1826 which reflect the economy such as the movement of ships com- 
ing to Viét Nam from China and France and of Vietnamese boats going 
abroad (Batavia, Jakarta, Singapore, Penang, China), giving an idea of our 
maritime navigation and our external commerce in that period. 


21 November 1999 





Imager of Viet Nam 1984-1996 


The first French writings on Viét Nam before the colonial conquest came 
from Catholic missionaries. Alexandre de Rhodes (17"* century), Poivre (18'" 
century) and Lemonnier (early 19'* century) among others.! 


Generally speaking, they held a positive opinion of the country.” 


French publications at the time of the conquest (1862-1885) reek of gun 
powder as well as of the myth of the civilising mission of the Whites. 


These were written by colonial military and functionaries. 


A book on that epoch, A campaign in Tonkin, by the army doctor Charles 
Edouard Hocquard, re-edited and annotated by Philippe Papin, member of 
the French School of the Far East? has, however, avoided the style of the 
colonial epic and cheap exotic writings in order to concentrate on the tradi- 
tional culture of Viét Nam. 


It goes without saying that the physician, Major First Class, who had 
taken part in the Tonkin campaign for thirty months (1884-18860 could not 
rid himself of the hold of the overwhelming colonial ideology. Often he is 
the spokesman for the official policy. Thus he paints in eulogic terms the 
puppet king Dong Khanh, “friend of France whom any (French) officers 
could not but lavish praise on.” He does not understand or refuses to under- 
stand the Vietnamese patriotism represented by the Can Vwong (serve the 
King) movement which gathered in its midst scholars of indisputable integri- 


1. Former Jesuit enrolled by the Company of the Indies 

2. According to Pierre-Richard Feray (Preface of Literature of the Indochinese Peninsula 
— Aupel - Uref — 1998) 

3. Edition Arlea — Paris, 1999. First Edition in book form 1892 — Hachette. 
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ty. His jingoism is best illustrated by the following passage: “Decidedly the 
French character remains the same: in these young, courageous, carefree sol- 
diers we find the descendants of that old French army which has toured the 
world and which fought while singing.” 


Sometimes, an ethnographic view was tinged with condescension: “The 
inhabitants.... sat on their haunches. We might take them for monkeys rather 
than men... What an intelligent race! They are hardworking, apt for every- 
thing. We can have them do what we bid them to if we could tame them.” 


If we leave out all this nonsense and prejudices which are nevertheless 
less numerous and monstrous than in any other contemporary travel notes 
and exploration reports, we can without difficulty subscribe to the following 
remarks by Phillippe Papin in A Campaign in Tonkin. 


“Tt is a good book which is a well of information on so varied domains 
like history, geography, religion, folk art, political system, daily life, rural 
economy, architecture, fauna and flora, literature, and more. 


“The annotator, or rather commentator of the book, has demonstrated its 
merits in an analysis of rare perspicacity.” 


The passion for photography which had yielded to Doctor Hocquard 
much more than the outcome of a mission of topography allowed him to 
endow his book with more than two hundred engravings, incomparable 
sketches on the country and mostly of its people: men in power, men of the 
people, men of different standings, Vietnamese, Mudng and Thé ethnic 
minorities, French, and Chinese... The importance he attached to the people 
is prevalent throughout the text. 


There are plenty of minute descriptions of persons and customs which 
serve as legends to the pictures often taken in a naturalistic way; lacquered 
teeth, confectioners and pastry cooks, Annamites (the French name for 
Vietnamese people), the Exchange Street, funerals, the New year festival, the 
Court rituals, the soothsayer, the tailor, the barber, and so on. 


The author proves to be an excellent chronicler of “facts and the time” 
and all through these chronicles he respects Vietnamese culture. 


“In France the Annamites are still considered savages by many people. 
They, however, possess a civilization more ancient than ours and however 
different they are from us, are no less complete or less refined.. A people 
thirsty of learning: not a village, not even a hamlet does not have its school 
attended assiduously by hundreds of children. In a Vietnamese family I was 
offered tea and betel. I caressed the children and inquired after everyone.” 
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This sympathetic attitude frees the author from racial prejudices. When 
he takes up comparative cultural anthropology he guards form peremptory 
judgements and critiques which are often placed in the mouths of others. 


Typical in this regard is the aesthetic of the Vietnamese teeth lacquered in 
black and the white westeren teeth: “Officers of the expeditionary corps often 
compare the mouth (with black teeth) to a sewer opening but an Annamite said of 
the teeth of a French woman: “I find them beautiful. Only the are like dog teeth.” 


Phillippe Papin rightly underlines: “Far from describing ‘kind savages’ 
or ‘ferocious barbarians’, the objectives of Hocquard (is to) report on a far 
off country and to attempt to paint a sympathetic, just and nuanced portrait 
of its inhabitants.” 


The annotator-commentator has helped the author to achieve this objec- 
tive by adding to the new edition a rich collection of critiques which provides 
updated information which are as erudite as they are attractive. 


7 February 2000 





A patriot or 4 beiten) 


Who was Nguyén Trudng To? According to the version unanimously 
accepted for more than a century now he was a reformer and a patriot. But 
recent theories emanating out of the United States have painted the historic 
figure as a traitor to his country. 


This has sparked great debate among scholars and historians. 


In 1991 myself and Nguyén Khac Vién published an account of his life 
in Littérature vietnamienne. 


Born in Nghé An, Nguyén Trudng Té (1828-1871) was subject to tradi- 
tional education from an early age but could not sit for the triennial contest 
as he was a Catholic. Gradually he came to understand the vanity of 
scholastic training. 


While lecturing at the seminary of Tan Ap, he came to the attention of 
Bishop Gauthier who taught him French and introduced him to western science. 


In 1860 he accompanied the prelate on a mission to France. He had the 
occasion to study in Rome and Paris where he deepened his knowledge of 
politics, literature, and technique and visited factories. 
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When he returned to Viét Nam, he tried to work for peace between Viét 
Nam and France so that his compatriots could acquaint themselves with 
modern techniques and sciences. 


Between 1863 and 1871, he submitted many proposals for reform to King 
Tu Ditc, with the aim of transforming the country in political, economic, 
social, military and diplomatic fields. 


He wanted, in particular, to renovate education through the introduction 
of precise sciences: agriculture, astronomy, mathematics, law, and develop 
printing in order to popularize newspapers and books in the romanised 
script. But he met with resistance from a conservative court which rejected 
all his proposals. 


He retired to his native province where he helped the population with 
land reclamation projects. 


In 1866 he was entrusted with the mission of buying materials and 
recruiting technicians in France, but the hostilities in Viét Nam annulled this 
mission. He surveyed for mines in Nghé An and Ha Tinh Provinces. In 1871 
he was too ill to accompany Vietnamese students to France. 


Nguyén Trudng To advocated reforms within the framework of the feu- 
dal regime but his pacifism and reformism were not strong enough to sur- 
mount the force of resolute aggressors. 


Such is the man whose historical picture has been called in question by 
two Vietnamese researchers in the United States, Nguyén Kha and Tran 
Chung Ngoc, in their book in Vietnamese, Nguyén Truong Té — realities 
about a man and his posthumous works, published in the US in 1998. 

Basing their work on unpublished historical documents, the authors try to 
demolish the reputation of a figure hallowed by some 60 authors and books 
and hundreds of articles. 

At a recent seminar held in H6 Chi Minh City, Nguyén Trudng To was 
described as a traitor to the nation, a henchman of Gauthier, a spy in the pay 
of the French aggressors. 


This contemporary shift of thought has intrigued many people. 


Hoang Thanh Dam, in his article A counter-current book criticizes 
Nguyén Tritong T6 (in the monthly Céng Gido va Dan Téc — February 2001), 
refutes this re-writing of history. 

“The dark design of the French bishops to lend a hand to the French 
expeditionary forces in the 19th century was undeniable. But to conclude 
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from that point that Vietnamese Catholics, including Nguyén Truong T6, 
were traitors to the country is to go too far.” he writes. 


“If one takes into account the cruel dilemma facing Nguyén Trudng To 
one would better appreciate his patriotism. A Catholic living at the time of 
brutal persecution of his fellow believers by the court, Nguyén Trudng To 
abstained from all hostile feelings against the court. 


“On the contrary, he always considered himself a citizen of his country 
Dai Nam and always co-operated with the court to find a means to get out of 
the impasse, confronted by an enemy powerful in all points of view. 


“The main theme of accusation against Nguyén Trudng T6 is that he was 
a henchman of Gauthier. One has forgotten that though a protégé of 
Gauthier, he submitted to the king many proposals of reform of his own with 
a clear intention to serve his home country, not France. 


“His activities were also independent. While mulling projects to con- 
front the French aggressors, he asked the court to say nothing to the Bishop. 
He sincerely believed that he could obtain aid from the latter to modernise 
the country, for instance to open technical schools and créches. He truly 
wanted the Pope to call back the French priests and replace them with 
Vietnamese priests. 


“The secret historical archives used by Nguyén Kha to condemn Nguyén 
Trudng Té must be analysed in their historical context. We should avoid all 
hasty deductions to conclude that Nguyén Trudng To was an advocate of 
capitulation. In his Considerations on the world situation he talked of the 
restoration of peace. But this is a provisional peace that might allow the 
country to learn from the West in order to create a state prosperous and 
strong enough to defend itself. 


“Tt goes without saying that some views of Nguyén Truéng T6 are limit- 
ed by the conjuncture of the epoch. Breaking with the idea of peace, he 
switched over to the armed resistance with surprise attacks and by seeking 
the alliance of rich merchants of Hong Kong even though they might be 
given the right to free trade in opium in Viét Nam. These initiatives were as 
preposterous as they were unrealizable,” he concludes. 


In all events, Nguyén Trung T6 remains a clear-sighted patriot of his 
time worthy of our respect and admiration. 


1 July 2001 
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re View td Cleopatra's wore 


Whenever I think of Bui Vién. the first Vietnamese to travel to the United 
States, I am reminded of “Cleopatra’s nose.” 


Pascal’s witticism seems to be quite appropriate. “If Cleopatra’s nose had 
been shorter,” wrote that Jansenist philosopher, “the whole face of the earth 
would have changed” (Pensées). 


Pascal wanted to stress the insignificant causes but terrible effects of love. 


True. If Cleopatra’s nose had not bewitched Ceasar and Antonius, the 
physiognomy of the Mediterranian world in the time of ancient Rome would 
have been shaped otherwise. 


The ways of history, sometimes disconcerting, are a permanent challenge 
to Nostradamuses of all colours. 


If Bui Vién’s mission to the United States had been successful, the fate 
of Viet Nam would have been different, for better or worse only God knows. 


Who was Bui Vién then? 


Bui Vién (1839-1878) was born into an educated but poor family in Thai 
Binh province in the delta of the Red River. As a youth, he lived among fish- 
ermen and merchants, and whatever he learned from them was turned to 
good use in his mandarinal career, which commenced after he had become a 
ct¢ nhdn (master of arts). 


It was the time when colonial powers were carving up the Asian conti- 
nent. In Vietnam, the French had begun their conquest. In 1858, their gun- 
boats shelled Da Nang and occupied the harbour. In 1859, they took Sai 
Gon. Eight years later, they had seized the whole of Cochinchina (South 
Viét Nam proper). 


The Court of Hué, with its conservative Confucianism, was caught in a 
dilemma. It turned a deaf ear to the call by reformist scholars who wanted to 
save the country by Westernizing it — at least at a technical level. 


It was not until the last minute that King Tu Dic turned to Bui Vién, a man 
of action, with a practical mind who had distinguished himself with projects 
such as the construction of Hai Phong, the creation of a coast with 200 com- 
bat sail boats and the establishment of trade posts in coastal provinces. 
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In 1873, as Jean Depuis, an adventurer, was attacking Ha Ndi with the 
support of Francis Garnier, Bhi Vién was entrusted with the mission of con- 
tacting other Western powers in a bid to halt the French advance. 


Bui Vién sailed forth from Thu4n An (Hué) and arrived in Hong Kong 
two months later. There, he made the acquaintance of the American consul 
and decided to go to the United States to make a plea for assistance. 


Equipped with a letter of introduction from the American diplomat, Bui 
Vién travelled to Washington via Yokohama and San Francisco. 


But as Bui Vién did not carry proper credentials, it was impossible to 
arrive at any formal agreement between the two countries. And by the time 
Bui Vién returned to the United States, again alone but with due credentials 
from the Court of Hué, the colonial powers had already established their 
respective zones of influence. 


Now, if Bui Vién had been duly accredited on his first trip, relations 
between the United States and Viét Nam could have been very different. 


Or, if d’Argenlieu had been gravely sick in 1945, and been replaced by 
Leclerc, the latter would have negotiated honestly with H6 Chi Minh and 
perhaps two Indochina wars would have been avoided. 


“If Cleopatra’s nose...” 
August 1993 





A democrntic Confucian acholenr 


More than one town in Viét Nam has a street named after Phan Chau 
Trinh. Who is this man whose funeral in 1926 at the time of French coloni- 
sation triggered off a wave of patriotic demonstrations followed by harsh 
repression throughout the country? 


To know and understand him we must place ourselves in the historical 
and social context of his epoch. 


The 1884 Treaty had established French control over the whole of Viét Nam. 
The insurrection conducted by the Confucian scholars under the banner of 
Can Vuong (Save the King) had come to an end at the turn of the century. 


How were we to liberate the country from the colonial yoke? Two ways had 
emerged ~ armed struggle and peaceful struggle by non-violent methods. 
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Phan Chau Trinh (1872-19260) was the leader of the second way. Born in 
Quang Nam, he was the son of a military mandarin of low-ranking and a well- 
educated mother who initiated him to classic literature. Awarded the diploma 
of Doctor of Humanities, Second Grade, Phidé Bang, he was appointed man- 
darin to the Ministry of Rites (1903). Two years later, under the influence of 
progressive Chinese authors and some French thinkers in the 18th century 
such as Montesquieu and Rousseau, whom he read through Chinese transla- 
tions, he quit the mandarinat. In quest of a path to save the country, he trav- 
elled up and down the country for five years to meet patriotic scholars. He met 
guerrilla leader Hoang Hoa Tham in the jungles of Yén Thé and later went to 
China and Japan where he met Phan Boi Chau, an advocate of armed struggle, 
with whom he had long discussions without reaching a common ground. 


Phan Chau Trinh did neither believe in armed violence nor in the disin- 
terested aid of other countries in Asia, including Japan. 


Rather he represented the reformist tendencies of a nascent bourgeoisie. 
With a view to regaining national independence he opted for the abolition of 
the monarchy and mandarinat, assurance of democratic freedoms, raising of 
the cultural standard of the people through educational reforms, development 
of industry and commerce, and so on. He thought quite naively that one 
could exploit the promises of the colonial administration about its civilising 
mission to push it to act in that sense. 


In 1906, he sent a letter to the General Governor of Indochina to 
denounce the mandarinat. He wrote: “For a score of years now the big dig- 
nitaries of the Court have indulged themselves in luxury and neglected pub- 
lic affairs. The mandarins in the province care only for strengthening their 
position while exhorting money from the country folks. People of some edu- 
cation vie in servility flattery at the cost of their dignity. The people have 
been bled white and can hardly survive. Everything is going to rack and ruin, 
the people are disunited, customs and habits are loosening and morality has 
fallen very low. A nation of twenty million souls has been almost brought 
back to the age of barbarism. 


“Most intellectuals, in face of this national disaster, worry about the future 
of our race. They want to rouse the national conscience and are together seek- 
ing a way of salvation. But alas, the most courageous of them having taken 
refuge abroad, reconcile themselves to groaning at the bottom of their heart 
and do not take the risk of repatriation. Others, more chicken-hearted, hole up 
in the countryside with shut eyes and ears, not willing or daring to discuss such 
questions. Nobody can be found to go and knock at the door of a functionary 
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of the (French) Protectorate to talk to him frankly and tell him without minc- 
ing words the cruel behaviour of the Vietnamese mandarins and the sufferings 
of the population so as to open the eyes of the representatives of France to the 
crimes of the latter and the scourge which they inflict on our people.” 


In 1907, Phan Chau Trinh encouraged the population of his province to 
open school directed by reformist scholars, Déng Kinh Nghia Thuc. The 
strike against heavy taxes in 1908 triggered in Central Viét Nam a large- 
scale movement of repression. Phan Chau Trinh was exiled to the Poulo 
Condor prison island. Released in 1910, thanks to the intervention of the 
Human Rights League, he accepted exile status in Paris hoping thereby to 
rely on more or less liberal politicians to win some reforms from the French 
government. But to no avail. In 1922, when the puppet King Khai Dinh went 
to France, he wrote him a letter in which he openly condemned the latter for 
his incapacity, vices and treason against the country. 


In 1925, he returned to Sai Gon where he held a number of conferences 
on political and social issues. Those conferences left a profound impression 
on the intellectuals and the youth. He died of a grave illness at 54. 


5 September 1999 





A new Confucian achokor 


In a residential quarter of Hué beside the Perfume River in Central Viét 
Nam, a statue of Phan Boi Chau has been erected. It is a collective work by 
a group of Fine Arts students. The figure seems suffocated in a narrow set- 
ting of low houses which surround it on all sides. The town authorities are 
seeking to find another place more worthy of its stature. In fact, one of Hué 
streets is named after this illustrious man. 

It has become a sort of rule for the towns in Viét Nam that whenever there 


is a Phan Boi Chau street there is a Phan Chau Trinh street. Both were great 
patriots, eminent Confucian scholars living in the same epoch. 


By the end of the 19" century, the French colonial administration had 
firmly established its rule on the whole of Viét Nam. It had put down the 
insurrection led by Confucian scholars loyal to the king. 


How was national independence to be won again? 
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Two movements took shape in the early 20" century: a legal struggle 
based on the raising of the political and cultural standard of the people rep- 
resented by Phan Chau Trinh (1867-1940), and the armed struggle of which 
the main proponent was Phan Boi Chau (1867-1940). 


Phan Boi Chau was born into a family of poor scholars in the famous 
province of Nghé An. He was already fired-up as a youngster by the anti- 
French resistance movement Cdn Virong (Serving the King). At 19 he gath- 
ered some sixty students in an insurgent organisation which, however, disin- 
tegrated soon. 


For ten years until he was 31, Phan Boi Chau, as an orthodox Confucian, 
refused all public and political commitment to care for his sick father. But he 
took advantage of his retreat to cultivate his classical knowledge, read pro- 
gressive Chinese authors, study the situation in the country, and liaise with 
patriotic scholars while also preparing for the triennial literary contest organ- 
ised by the Hué court. He was conscious that to get involved in militant pol- 
itics in his time, there was a need to build up prestige that only a university 
title could confer. 


Honoured First Laureate in the Regional Contest in 1900, he could devote 
himself entirely to a life of militancy, his father having died the same year. 


Between 1900 and 1905, following an abortive uprising in Nghé An, he 
scoured the country to rally supporters and engage in intense agitation. In 
1904, he founded the Duy Tan (Renovation) Society. 


The following year he emigrated to Japan where he continued to campaign 
against the French colonialists in Viét Nam until 1905. An advocate of armed 
struggle, he at first thought of relying on foreign aid to overthrow the colonial 
rule and install an enlightened monarchy. He organised the sending of students 
to Japan (Déng Du - Travel to the East), popularised the Vietnamese revolution 
and sought the alliance of progressive people in other Asian countries. 


Expelled from Japan in 1909, he went to China and then to Thailand. 
After the success of the Chinese 1911 Revolution he founded the Viét Nam 
Quang Phuc H6i (Restoration of Independence for Viét Nam). He was jailed 
by the Chinese military from 1913 to 1917. In 1918, he made a tactical error 
by calling for Phap Viét Dé Hué (Franco-Vietnamese Collaboration) which 
was exploited by the French administration. After October 1917, he leant 
towards world revolution. He founded a new party, the Viét Nam Quéc Dan 
(People of Viét Nam). But he was kidnapped in the same year in Shanghai by 
the French and brought back to Viét Nam. 
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Condemned to forced labour for life he owed his release to a vast protest 
movement across the country. But he was confined to probationary residence 
in Hué. Until the end of his life, he did not cease writing to keep up the flame 
of patriotism. 


Summing up his life, Phan Boi Chau said it was “the story of innumer- 
able defeats without a single success.” 


However, he was in fact the soul of all nationalist revolts before 1930 and 
succeeded in inspiring younger generations with his exemplary devotion to 
the national cause and his fecund literary works. 


12 September 1999 





Tri Tan is a historical and literary review which was published between 
1941 and 1946 in one of the most eventful periods in the contemporary his- 
tory of Viet Nam. The following are some of the events, directly or indirect- 
ly related to Viét Nam, during this time. 


- September 1939: outbreak of the Second World War. 
- July 1940: French defeat. 
- September 1940: Japanese occupation of French Indochina. 


- May 1941: Founding of the Viét Minh League led by the Indochinese 
Communist Party. 


- June 1941: Nazi offensive against the Soviet union. 


- December 1941: Founding of the Armed Information Brigade of the 
Viét Minh, embryo of the Viét Nam People's Liberation Army. 


- October 1944 - June 1945: Famine in Viét Nam. 
- March 9, 1945: Japanese coup against the French colonial administration. 
- May 8, 1945: Nazi capitulation. 


- April 1945: Founding of the Tran Trong Kim government under 
Japanese tutorship. 


- May 1945: Return of Hé Chi Minh to Viét Nam. 
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- April 14, 1945: Japanese surrender. 


- August 19, 1945: General Uprising, revolution putting an end to 80 
years of French colonization. 


Let us remember that during this period, Viét Nam was ruled by both the 
French and the Japanese, the French having occupied the country since 
1884. Public opinion, especially among the intellectuals, was shaped by 
multiple currents. 


The French colonial administration, obedient to the Vichy government, 
was headed by Governor General Decoux, an admiral who ruled like an auto- 
cratic demagogue. While increasing his repression of the patriotic movement, 
he sought to create a pro-French brand "Indochinese patriotism" mixing old 
Confucian traditions with the Vichy slogan "Labour - Family - Fatherland." 


French prestige dropped drastically following the unconditional capitula- 
tion of Paris to the Germans and Japanese, while the colonial authorities had 
no doubt about the explosive force of the indigenous populations. 


The Japanese presence, first greeted as a liberation force, was not long to 
disappoint public opinion. The so-called "Zone of Co-prosperity of the Great 
East Asia" and the last-minute granting of national independence to Bao Dai, 
deceived no one, especially when the rice-hoarding by the French and 
Japanese armies was the direct cause of the 1944-1945 famine that claimed 
between one and two million Vietnamese lives. 


The revolution was thundering. ( 


The social, psychological and ideological revolution of the 1939-1945 
period was quite complex. But one thing is certain, that in their collective 
subconscious the Vietnamese people felt that after eighty years of colonial 
subjugation, a great change was in the making. 


In addition to those who took part directly in the political action, all 
Vietnamese conscious of their obligation to the country were morally prepar- 
ing themselves to participate in a major event. On this subject, David Marr! 
has made quite a prescient remark, "For other thoughtful Vietnamese 1941- 
1944 was more a time to take stock, to evaluate what had been said and done 
during the previous two decades, perhaps to look much further back in a 
reassessment of Viét Nam's heritage.” 


1. Viét Nam 1945 - The Quest for Power, University of California Press 1995. 
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This appraisal by the American historian illustrates the attitude of the edi- 
tors of the Tri Tan Review (1941-46) who published the following profession 
of faith in the first issue: 


“Now the time has come. Let's look the present in the face..." 


“So many things to do! We must review the old to know the new (Tri Tan, 
to understand the new). Carrying bricks on its shoulders and lime in wheel- 
barrows, Tri Tan is part of the engineering corps building the cultural struc- 
ture of Viét Nam." 


During those troubled times numerous sociological, ideological and polit- 
ical tendencies cropped up in the country: revolutionary, reformist, religious, 
romantic, aesthetic, pro-French, pro-Japanese. The very popular literary club 
Tu Luc Van Doan engaged in politics in 1939, while the Thanh Nghi and Tri 
Tan groups confined themselves to research. The review Thanh Nghi wanted 
to renovate the country through science, technology, industry and education. 
Tri Tan wanted to be the guardian of national traditions. It continued the work 
of intellectuals who had been more or less westernized, but felt deeply 
attached to Sino-Vietnamese classical studies. For them history was not a 
simple subject of scientific study, but also a mirror of the past which would 
provide useful examples for the present, according to Confucian philosophy. 


Leafing through the first volume of the Tri Tan anthology,’o ne is sur- 
prised by the abundance of articles dealing with the resistance against 
Chinese invasions in the past. It is no surprise then that the majority of the 
editors of Tri Tan took part in the 1945 Revolution and the subsequent war 
of resistance against the French. 


An anti-colonrialit tsdition 
thet hives On 





It was with curiosity that I read a letter written around 1948 by Doctor 
Pham Ngoc Thach on behalf of president H6 Chi Minh to the Emir Abdel- 


2. Published by the UNESCO Centre of historical and literary information and docu- 
mentation of Viét Nam (Tome I, Ha Noi 2000). 
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Krim.! I had never thought of a possible liaison between a Vietnamese leader 
of the guerilla forces, later a minister in the resistance government, and the 
Moroccan nationalist refugee leader in Cairo 27 years his senior. 


The full text of the letter, written in French, was: 
“His Excellency Emir Abdel-Krim, 


I am assigned by President H6 Chi Minh and the Government of the 
Democratic Republic of Viét Nam to send to you my warmest greetings and 
my best wishes on the occasion of your return to your homeland. The 
Vietnamese people have followed with keen interest and admiration your 
fight against French imperialism since 1922 and hold in great esteem your 
courage and your sense of sacrifice. They have no doubt that your return will 
sound the hour of liberation for all our Muslim brothers in North Africa. 


Your Excellency, our government and our people as a whole are deter- 
mined to continue our armed fight until victory of the liberation of Viét Nam 
in spite of the military superiority of the enemy whom we cannot match in 
either number or equipment. The greater part of our country remains howev- 
er under our control while only the principal cities are under French control. 


We believe in our final victory because our people have built a unified 
front behind the Hé Chf Minh government. Our struggle is your struggle and 
our combat does not differ from yours. Thus, the solidarity of the national 
liberation movements within the old French empire is capable of putting a 
definitive end to French imperialism. 


Your Excellency, the H6 Chi Minh Government asks you to use your 
great spiritual authority to urge North Africa soldiers to refuse to leave for 
Viét Nam. It also asks you to launch an appeal to dockers to boycott 
French warships. 

With the best wishes from the Vietnamese people for the liberation of 
North Africa and for the success of your great people in the sacred war 
against French imperialism, I beg you, Excellency, to receive my most dis- 
tinguished greetings. 

Pham Ngoc Thach” 


* Quoted by Mohamed Mohamed Ameziane in Abdel-Krim and his role in the 
Committee for the Liberation of Maghreb — University of Baghdad, 1988 - Cf, 
Abdallah Daaf - Story of Anh Ma - Harmattan Paris, 1996 
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I don’t know of the answer from Emir Abdel-Krim. But I did read his 
appeal addressed to the Magrehbians from the Egyptian capital, dated April 
4, 1949. Some excerpts: 


“On these same days last year the French colonists launched an army 
made up of sons of the Arab Maghreb against the independence movement 
of Indochina. I think that the nationalist duty urges me to launch an appeal 
whereby I have to show the fatal consequence of their act and to remind them 
that neither our religion as Muslim faithful nor our traditions as Arabs allow 
us to support falsehoods against the truth and to consolidate the bases of 
injustice against forces of justice. 


Therefore, it is imperative, for my fidelity to the cause of freedom to 
address a new appeal to the sons of North Africa. The victory in whatever place 
in the world is our victory and signals the approach of our independence.” 


Following the Vietnamese victory in the Frontier Campaign in 1950, the 
Moroccan Communist party sent a member of its Central Committee, 
Mohamed Ben Aomar Lahrech, alias Marouf or Anh M4 in Vietnamese, to 
lead the Moroccan soldiers who had rallied to the Vietnamese resistance, or 
who had deserted the French army or were taken prisoner by the Vietnamese 
and to conduct an agitation campaign among North African soldiers. Former 
Algerian POWs back from Viét Nam became prominent members of the 
Algerian resistance. 


This tradition of anti-colonist solidarity had begun in Paris in the early 
20s with the activities of the young H6é Chi Minh under the name of Nguyén 
Ai Quéc and his Intercolonial Union. 


10 December 2000 





The fate of am exiled hing 


Under French colonization, the history of France, not of Viét Nam, was 
taught at the secondary schools. The French wanted to stifle all patriotism. 
This, however, did not prevent secondary school students from deeply 
admiring the unfortunate heroes of the fight against the then occupationists. 
One of the most engaging figures was Duy Tan, made King at seven and 
exiled at 16. 
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After completing their conquest of Viét Nam in 1884 the French proclaimed 
the creation of the “protectorates of Tonkin and Annam (North and Central Viét 
Nam), nominally governed by the Hué Court with a full mandarin apparatus. 


But the kings of the Nguyén Dynasty reigned only by name. Those who 
showed some independence, however, were brutally discarded. Thanh Thai 
(1889-1907), accused of dementia, was forced to abdicate before his depor- 
tation. His son, Duy Tan, then seven years old, was put on the throne in 1907 
by the French authorities who thought they could easily manipulate a child. 
But many anecdotes exist about the intelligence, perspicacity and patriotism 
of the Prince. 


ViétNam was then steeped in an atmosphere of anti-French revolt kept 
up by a movement of resistance launched as early as 1885 by Confucian 
scholars, many of them mandarins, who saw the King as the symbol of the 
nation. The Cdn Vicong, or Serve the King movement, lasted until the end of 
the 19th century. After the outbreak of World War J, the French sent thou- 
sands of Vietnamese soldiers to the front line, many of them workers of the 
colonies press-ganged by the French. That was pouring oil on a fire. 


The Society for the Restoration of Viét Nam, or Viét Nam Quang Phuc 
H6i, weakened by a bloody repression, surged — thanks to the central Viét 
Nam section, the Quang Nam-Quang Ngii led by the scholars Tran Cao Van 
and Thai Phién. Tran Cao Van was entrusted with contacting the young Duy 
Tan, then 14-years old, to ask him to join the plot and to sign an appeal for 
an armed insurrection. 


The militant, disguised as a fisherman, would moor his boat at a landing 
stage on the Huong (Perfume) River where the king would come to fish as if 
by chance in order to elude the vigilance of the palace guards. This romantic 
episode inspired a song still sung by Hué boatwomen. 


The soldiers were headed for France and assembled by the thousands in 
there ~ but demoralization had set in already. 


The signal for the revolt was meant for 3 May 1916 — but an indiscretion 
compounded a betrayal and the plot was revealed to the French who swiftly 
disarmed the new recruits before harm could be done. 


The still-young, and heavily disguised King, tried to flee the capital in 
vain: he was arrested and exiled to the Isle of Réunion and Tran Cao Van and 
Thai Phién, for their troubles, were beheaded. 


The fallen King Duy Tan was to spend all his 29 remaining years on the 
small French island in the Indian Ocean. His mother, his wife and his sister 
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had to return to Viét Nam to flee a climate that did not suit them. He took 
up the job of a radio-electrician to earn a living and then re-married. 
Generous and open-minded he gave his full support to the French Popular 
Front in 1936. He asked repeatedly but unsuccessfully to go and live in 
France. In 1940 he rallied to the Free France Movement of General de 
Gaulle which earned him a Resistance Medal. He served as a radio operator 
on the destroyer Léopard. The French ministry of Colonies did everything 
possible to abort all projects for a better use of the Prince, sending him to a 
British Officer training school ahead of one of the last battles for the liber- 
ation of the French soil. 


In 1945 on orders from de Gaulle, Vinh San, Duy Tan’s real name, was 
promoted from Second-lieutenant to Lieutenant, to Captain then 
Commandant. In Viét Nam, after the 1945 August Revolution, the Indochina 
war broke out. It was rumoured that Duy Tan would return to the country 
about March 1946, possibly accompanied by de Gaulle, and to be reinstated 
on his throne. But the Prince left Paris for Réunion to visit his family. On 
December 27, 1946 he died in an air crash while flying from Fort Lamy to 
Bangui. Investigations revealed no assassination plot. 


What should the role of Duy Tan have been if he had returned to Viét 
Nam? Would he be against his cousin, King Bao Dai? Against, or for, the 
H6 Chi Minh Government? An unconscious instrument in the hands of the 
colonialist clan? Nobody can tell. In any case, in his Political Testament, the 
Prince had made clear his political position: A unified Viét Nam, independ- 
ent, collaborating with France, provisionally delegating to France the for- 
eign affairs and defence portfolio — conditions then unacceptable to the 
colonialists. 


Researchers have found in the archives of the Ministry of Colonies in 
Aix-en-Provence of Overseas France a missive, dated December 3, 1945, 
stipulating: “Mr Soustelle agrees to let the prince return to Réunion. In order 
to provide for the future, it has been decided that Prince Vinh San would 
keep his military status until further notice.” Is it possible that Vinh San, 
having failed to obtain his conditions, had been forced or asked to return to 
the Réunion Isle? 


Anyway, Duy Tan remains a patriotic figure. The return of his remains to 
Viét Nam in 1987 was celebrated nationally. 


1 April 2001 
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Monrrecan soldier’ advertiore 
in Viet Nam 





I had learnt with great grief that Nelcya Delanoe, writer and professor at 
the University of Paris in Nanterre, was reported missing following the ter- 
rorist attack in New York on September 11, 2001. 


And now, in the latest package from France, I received her new book 
Poussiérres d’Empires, (Dust of Empires Puf — 2002) with a personal dedi- 
cation. The news is false: my friend is alive, and more prolific than ever. 


Her book deals with the fate of Moroccan soldiers in the French 
Expeditionary Corps in Viét Nam who were repatriated only 18 years after the 
end of the war at Dién Bién Phu. It was purely by chance that Delanoe con- 
ceived the idea to write on the subject. At Aix-en-Provence in 1996, she came 
to know Professor Trinh Van Thao, who told her about some Moroccan- 
Vietnamese survivors of the First Indochina war (1946-1954) living in Fez. 


She feels implicated in the history of these two peoples. Nelcya was born 
and raised in Morocco, also the birthplace of her parents. Her father, a physi- 
cian, took a militant stance early on in the Moroccan independence move- 
ment. When she taught in the south of Viét Nam in 1968, she felt a premo- 
nition of pending defeat by the US after the Tét Offensive. Her chance to 
visit Ha N6i did not come until 18 years later. 


To reconstitute the African soldiers’ adventure in Viét Nam, Nelcya 
began in Morocco with a series of talks with former combatants, their 
Vietnamese spouses and their children, followed by interviews with leading 
members of the Moroccan community. In Viét Nam, she met with a dozen 
cadres who had known or shared the experiences of the Moroccans. To top it 
off, their stories were cross-checked with and illuminated by the archives at 
the Quai d’Orsay and those of the French Army. The result of this passion- 
ate inquiry is a micro-historic work that casts light on certain aspects of the 
wars of decolonisation and independence in the 20" century, the collision 
and marriage of Muslim and Confucian cultures, and the overlapping of 
world events and individual destinies. 


Following the August 1945 Revolution, which put an end to 80 years of 
colonisation, the French war of reconquest soon broke out. By sending 
Moroccan troops to Viét Nam as early as 1947 the colonialists had a double 
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target: the loyalty of colonial troops to the mother country that was already 
tested in the two World Wars, and the possibility of repressing a revolt in one 
colony by using mercenaries from another. But they miscalculated there: the 
state of mind of the subjugated peoples was not the same as in late the 19! 
century. In Paris during the 1920s Nguyén Ai Quéc (H6 Chi Minh) had 
founded the Intercolonial Union and written French Colonisation on Trial. 
On 4 April 1949, at the height of the Indochina War the prestigious 
Moroccan nationalist leader Abdelkrim, in his reply to a letter from H6 Chi 
Minh (written by Pham Ngoc Thach), called on Maghred soldiers to side 
with the Vietnamese and oppose conscription in the colonial war. After the 
1950 frontier victory liberating the Sino-Vietnamese frontier a Moroccan 
communist militant named Marouf (Anh MA) was sent to Viét Nam for agi- 
tation propaganda among the active goumiers, prisoners and ralliers. 


The number of Moroccans rallying under the “Viét Minh cause” — spo- 
radic after 1950 — did not cease to grow, especially given the deposition and 
exile of the sultan Mohammed V, between 1951 and 1953. In 1950 the 
Détachement Independant Nord-Africain (DINA) was created, uniting for 
some time twenty Algerian, Moroccan and Tunisian dissident groups. They 
took part in paramilitary activities, mostly information dissemination. 


As is shown in Nelcya’s research, the Moroccans joined the French 
Expeditionary Corps to earn a living. The case of Bouchaib is typical. He 
recalled: “I enrolled myself in 1947 because I had no longer a place in the 
house... I was badly treated by my half-brothers and the new wife of my father, 
I went to Casablanca without a job and I joined up. I received a signing bonus 
of 4,500 Francs, plus 130 FF every 15 days and cigarettes for the month.” 


After the war ended in1954, the Algerians and Tunisians were repatriat- 
ed soon afterward. But the Moroccans could only return in 1972, 18 years 
later, because of diplomatic complications. The American bombing forced 
them to move homes often. In the end, they settled with their mixed families 
in the mountainous province of Son Tay where they led a fellah life and 
worked on their plots of land, ricefields and cows. 


What remains after these 25 years? How did the Vietnamese society — still 
strongly Confucian — welcome them and their non-Muslim wives? Professor 
Trinh Van Thao wrote: “To be reduced to marrying a foreigner, a soldier with- 
out grade and moreover coloured man without money, exposed their wives to 
discrimination and persecution.. Also, the fact that — by political consideration 
and even, one may say, by revolutionary utopia — the Hé Chi Minh 
Government encouraged the forming of these unfortunate Moroccan — 
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Vietnamese families and allowed them to live together at the expense of the 
State, to reside, to work and to circulate in full liberty, is a miracle.” 


The repatriated Moroccans have related to Nelcya in 1999 that “in spite 
of the severe grievances of some. the Vietnamese had received them as their 
children, guaranteeing for 25 years shelter, work, income, care and the 
schooling of their children — in short and above all, social equality. 


The children of Moroccan fathers and Vietnamese mothers, she writes, 
“always felt themselves Vietnamese by their mothers, Vietnamese in their 
physicality, and the absolute Vietnamese sense of nationality... In essence, if 
the Vietnamese wives remained so Vietnamese, would this not be because 
they knew how to read and write their own language?” 


24 November 2002 





Greeting our Meorecean friends 


The voice was clear: “Hello, it’s Ha Noi? This is Rabat, may I speak to 
Mr. Hitu Ngoc? I am Lucile Daumas. My friend Nelcya Delanoe, writer and 
professor at Paris-X has given me your address. I take the liberty to make a 
call to ask if you can give an exposé on the culture and history of Viet Nam 
for the Moroccan students at our school in Rabat.” 


Two months after this call, in March 2000, I had the pleasure to receive 
at the Thé Gidi Publishers in Ha Ndi 40 or so young Moroccan students from 
the French Lycée Descartes accompanied by French teachers and the French 
archivist Lucile Daumas, wife of a professor of Spanish at the Rabat 
University. They were students of preparatory classes to major commercial 
schools who had paid nearly a third of their expenses for their trip to Viét 
Nam, the rest being covered by the Moroccan companies interested in the 
training of future staff. No doubt, most or all of them were from well-off 
families. Before choosing Viét Nam they had made study tours in the previ- 
ous two years to New Caledonia and Japan. 


It is an interest arising out of sympathy and curiosity that the young men 
and women of a country which had inaugurated the first University in the 
world — Karueein de Fez in the 9'" century — listen to an exposé on the cul- 
ture and history of a Southeast Asian country which had fought alongside 
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their fathers and brothers against French colonialism. At the start of the 
Vietnamese War of Resistance, around 1948-1949, on behalf of President 
H6 Chi Minh, the then minister of Public Health Pham Ngoc Thach wrote to 
Abdelkrim, the leader of Moroccan and Maghrebin nationalism, calling for 
solidarity in the fight against the common enemy: “Our fight is yours and 
your fight in no way differs from ours.” Abdelkrim launched an appeal to the 
Maghrebins from the Egyptian capital where he was taking refuge: “Neither 
our religion in our capacity as Mohamedans nor our traditions in our capac- 
ity as Arabs will allow us to support the false against the true, or to strength- 
en the bases of injustice against those of justice,” he wrote. “French colonial- 
ism which has impoverished our people and exploited this poverty, deserves 
on our part, in our capacity as individuals and groups, only disdain and hate.” 


In 1950 the Moroccan Communist Party sent to Viét Nam a high ranking 
cadre — Aomar Lahrech, alias Anh Ma or Marouf, to work among Moroccan 
soldiers — either rallied, deserters of prisoners — and carry out agit-prop 
among Moroccan soldiers in the French Expeditionary Corps (A Saaf — 
Histoire d’Anh M4 - L’Harmanttan, 1996). 


I was then working at the General Department of Political Affairs of the 
Viét Nam People’s Army, in charge of the Re-education Bureau for European 
and African prisoners of war, compiling documents for POWs. Our task was 
to show them the iniquity of the “dirty war” which used them as cannon-fod- 
der. They were not required to turn their arms against their former units but 
to struggle for peace and repatriation. The Moroccan POW camps were par- 
ticularly suited to this task. 


At the decisive battle of Dién Bién Phi in 1954 the northern Africans 
including many Moroccans, deserted in trickles and finally hoisted the white 
flag. Some shouted “comrades” while they raised their arms. This political 
attitude disproves the assertion that “The northern Africans deserted or resis- 
ted according to the whims of their simple peasant sensibility, their sense of 
fatalism and death, and their Koran concept of martyrdom, there was no mid- 
die course.” (J Don - Les soldats blancs de |’oncle Hé — Marabout, 1973). 


Little wonder that the young students of Rabat felt very much at home in 
Ha Noi. Nearly all of them wished to come back for a longer stay, five days 
was not enough to discover a culture so close to, and so different from, 
theirs. Ghita Boo-lhajdel, 19, daughter of a University professor and a phar- 
macist, told me: “Before coming here I expected to find a very politicized, 
very rigidly regulated and very hard-working country. My first contacts with 
the reality showed me that only the third point is correct: at 8pm I still see 
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bricklayers building in the streets. The people seem to be very open-minded, 
very relaxed, and young girls drive about on their Honda motorbikes in their 
flowing tunics. much more freely than the girls of Islam. I have discovered 
that the Vietnamese culture, though influenced by the Chinese culture, is not 
alike and that the Viét Nam of today is putting up a real challenge.” The 
other students share the same felling, and the French teachers, too. F 
Gregoire, 35, for his part, showed special interest in the American War since 
he was teaching on this subject. Lucile Daumas was very happy to celebrate 
her 15" birthday in Viét Nam. In Toulouse, she had demonstrated against the 
American bombings in Viét Nam. 


12 August 2001 


Or Senegalere friends 


I knew only a few Senegalese. They were former prisoners-of-war, mer- 
cenaries of the French Expeditionary Corps, captured before Dién Bién Phu. 
As an officer of the Viét Nam People’s Army I was then assigned to persuade 
European and African POWs to disengage from their “dirty war.” Our 
Senegalese prisoners-of-war impressed us with their Herculean frame, their 
good-natured appearance, their joviality and their love for dancing to the 
beat of the tom-tom. 





It is no wonder that the French-trained Vietnamese intellectuals read 
books of Senghor, precentor of African cultural values, champion of “négri- 
tude” and first President of the republic (1960-1981) after the birth of the 
independent State. 


For the average Vietnamese, Senegal is almost a terra incognita, far away 
yet near because the two peoples felt bound by the same colonisation: peo- 
ples fighting for independence within the French empire. 


I have learned through the International Year of Francophony 2002 that 
the ties between Viét Nam and Senegal are not simply historical but also 
reach into a fecund economic co-operation in the field of agriculture. 


Put into effect by the United Nation’s Food and Agriculture Organisation 
(FAQ) and its special programme for food security, a tripartite convention, 
signed by Viét Nam, Senegal and FAO in Dakar in 1996, has made it possible to 
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launch small rural projects adapted to the local conditions, costing little and 
using simple techniques aimed at promoting the Senegalese village economy. In 
Senegal, peasant organisations have worked in close co-operation with 
Vietnamese experts (43 in 1997 and 120 in 2000) distributed across the country. 


In the first phase, these projects are primarily concerned with rice culti- 
vation in the areas where water is available. 


During their 16 months in Senegal, the Vietnamese experts succeeded in 
involving men in the planting of rice which is traditionally the job of exclu- 
sively women. From now on, a cement micro-dam will protect rice fields from 
the floods of the Gambia River and 15 small dykes will retain rain water which 
earlier ran into the wild. In the Fatick region, Mr N’iemou has reaped 25 
tonnes of paddy, or five tonnes per hectare compared to 700-800 kg in the past 
years of bumper harvest. Now the village has almost become self sufficient. 


In Shanghui, the first sweet potato crop on an area of 2.2 ha gave 27 
tonnes of tubers valued at CFA 4 million. Growing sweet potatoes in Senegal 
is not a new pratice, but Vietnamese technicians are to thank for the exact 
timing of this harvest; they helped build an irrigated collective garden. 


In January 2000 the peasants in Fatick said they were happy with the 
yield of nearly 30 tonnes of sweet potato from each hectare and the cultiva- 
tion of this crop has increased year after year throughout the region. Ha N6i 
experts have also encouraged other projects aimed at improving daily meals 
and increasing self sufficiency among rural families, such as diversifying 
crops, preparing fish-sauce, replacing traditional wood canoes with metal 
ones and vegetable growing. The next stage of the programme will focus on 
extending the project across the country. 


This successful initiative of co-operation between Viét Nam, Senegal and 
FAO may be viewed as a positive aspect of globalisation, as well as further 
evidence on the potential of Francophony. 


31 March 2002 





A forgotten grave 


I was greatly moved by the latest report of a researcher in Vietnamese lit- 
erature at the University of North Carolina. Before the American Memorial 
Day (May 27) a couple of years ago, American researcher Dan Duffy wished 
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to go to a far-away village in French Bourgogne, Moiry. He was to attend a 
mass held for the US military unit his grandfather had served with during the 
last years of World War I. 


He wanted to pray for the Vietnamese Annamite soldier-workers buried 
there and to recite the remarkable verses of Viét Nam’s national poet Nguyén 
Du (1765-1820), in particular, his poem dedicated to the wandering souls. 
According to ancient popular belief in Viét Nam, the souls of those who per- 
ish in violent deaths or without leaving children to perpetuate their cult are 
condemned to wander in the world of darkness. A ceremony for their abso- 
lution is held each year on the 15" day of the 7'* lunar month. Following are 
verses of Nguyén Du’s poem. 


In these early days of Autumn, on the altar of remission, 
The branch of a willow is sprinkled with lustrous water. 
May merciful Buddha grant them absolution, : 
Deliver them from suffering and lead them to the Promised West. 
... Here are the warriors who drew battle plans. 

The storm rumbled, the thunder broke out. 

A hundred families covered the path to one man’s glory with corpses. 
But soon, felled by a strayed bullet 

They fell, masses of flesh and blood 

On unknown banks, lost forever. 

Their worm-eaten bones in no tomb sleep. 

The rain joins its moaning to the wailing of the wind. 

The sky and the Earth bathe in the vapours of yonder. 


Why is there a Vietnamese tomb, or rather a communal burial place, 
along a road in Bourgogne? During World War I, Annam, as Viét Nam was 
called by the French, had to deploy 50,000 soldiers and 49,000 workers sum- 
moned by force in villages, to the French. French Indochina (Viét Nam, Laos 
and Cambodia) also contributed 184 million piasters from loans and 330,000 
tonnes of food. 


Dan’s maternal grandfather, together with his military unit from the 
United States, was positioned in this small village near Nevers where 
Annamite workers had been sent. There he met Rebecca de Vries, a young 
villager who served as a voluntary nurse in a local military hospital. 
Following their wonderful romance, they married and left France for the 
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United States a day after the November I1 armistice, a sacred day for them. 
Dan’s grandfather, a pacifist. had preached as a chaplain against the Cold 
War. Dan’s grandmother Rebecca de Vries left documents in which she 
wrote in 1968. on the 50th anniversary of the Armistice: 


“I also saw the Annamites, looking like lost children. They always 
seemed to be shaking from the cold and from fear. I noticed that in the ceme- 
tery, situated along the National Road 7, the stone on their common grave 
had no name — but simply the word ‘Annamite’ and a number. I visited this 
cemetery very often. From our house IJ heard ‘several times a day, especial- 
ly during the epidemic, the piercing sound of the clarion playing ‘Taps,’ the 
ever so sad adieu to the soldier.” 


The poor Annamite soldiers, whom Rebecca de Vries spoke about with 
pity, had been killed by a flu epidemic in 1918. Her grandson Dan, of the 
“viét Nam Generation” notes: “Nobody calls the Vietnamese ‘Annamites’ 
(a pejorative term) any more. None of my Vietnamese colleagues that I met 
in Paris shake from the cold or from fear when they see a young French 
woman.” 


Let us hope that Dan Duffy accomplished his pious mission in France, a 
personal homage to praising peace over war. 


23 March 2003 
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Spirituality 








The melaphyrical Once 


“Where do we come from? What are we? Where are we going to?” 


Such is the name of a painting by Gauguin, a relatively well-known artist 
in Viét Nam because his Vietnamese friend Ky Déng, a patriot who was exiled 
to the Marquises Islands by the French, wrote a comedy about him in French. 


There are people who have never asked themselves questions such as those 
asked by Gauguin. When we are young we are too occupied by earning a liv- 
ing, and we are too absorbed by the quest for honour, money and love. It is 
often in the twilight of one’s life that the metaphysical concern is born. 


This realisation came to me after reading a few articles in The Annual 
Bulletin of Nam Dinh and Yén Mo Alumni, Spring 2002. These Vietnamese 
who are more than seventy years old, have settled in the United States for 
over two decades. 


Some, like Tran Van An, have accepted with resignation the “joys and 
sorrows of the ‘age of the crane.’” 


“We are living closer to the Earth than to the sky. There is, to be sure, 
more sorrows than joys, Joys and sorrows are subjective,” he wrote. 


In an article on life and death, Nguyén Van Phi introduces to us a num- 
ber of Buddhist concepts. 


1. Is there a soul? After death, our body and our spirit break off, leav- 
ing only a soul which is not permanent. Each of us carries a distinct 
karma which will reincarnate in another life. 


2. What is karma? It is the linkage of acts, words and thoughts and their 
effects on the life of the living. It is the law of cause and effect. The 
concept of people and chance completes the explanation. The karma 
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of an individual may be positive, malevolent or neutral, depending 
on the acts and thoughts of this individual who therefore prepares 
hirnself for his own ulterior reincarnations. 


3. What does the happiness and unhappiness of the present life depend 
on? It depends on the sum of karma resulting from earlier lives. Why 
is it that there are good people who are unhappy and wicked people 
who are happy? Karma can explain these apparent injustices. 


4. So, is there fate? Yes, if one understands that karma is the fate that one 
has created for oneself. In the present life, it is possible to change one’s 
karma by good deeds which will create for oneself better reincarnations. 


5. Where will reincarnation take place? Depending on one’s karma, one 
will be reincarnated into one of six worlds: Hell, the world of the fam- 
ished spirits, the world of animals, the world of the atula deities, the 
world of those living at different stages of Heaven. When, through the 
practice of complete self-abnegation one attains sanctity, one will be 
freed from the cycle of reincarnation. 


In another article, Vuong Ngoc interprets two fundamental notions of 
Buddhism, based on scientific and philosophical precepts: “The universe has 
neither a beginning nor an end;” and “There exists three thousand worlds.” 


He cited as support the Big Bang theory, according to which the universe 
was formed fifteen billion years ago, following an initial explosion that 
prompted the formation of protons, electrons and plutons at a temperature of 
ten million degrees, within the space of one millionth of a second. Stars were 
formed that, moved by the force of gravity, created millions of galaxies 
including our own within the solar system. 


The solar star would die out after nine billion years, and with its extinc- 
tion would come the end of all human civilisation. Man and the whole uni- 
verse (stardust) would return to its original state of dust (this is also stated in 
the Bible), the same matter of which the universe is made (this is also stated 
in the Bible), the same matter of which the universe is made (this is an ori- 
ental concept). 


And so, after a period of expansion (the formation of galaxies, the “three 
thousand worlds of Buddhism”) the universe will be subjected to compression 
and contraction (the Big Crunch), and will be reduced to an infinitely small 
point with an infinitely great mass. There will be a new Big Bang and a new 
Big Crunch, etc., etc.... (the universe has neither a beginning nor an end). 


7 July 2002 
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My philoropley teacher 


In colonial times most Vietnamese made a Manichaean distinction 
between two kinds of French people: the good ones in the mother country, 
democratic-minded in the tradition of 1789; and the bad ones in the colony, 
racist, exploitative, and oppressive. I always put in the first category the pro- 
gressive French intellectuals living in Viet Nam at the time, who truly loved 
our people and our culture. 


Chief among them was Pierre Foulon, my philosophy teacher at the 
Lycée du Protectorat in Ha N6i. A predestined name: he was both “fou” (a 
bit crazy) and “long.” 


He stood more than 1.8 metres (six feet) and had the loose-jointed figure 
of Don Quixote. He rode a bike designed for racing and for some time drove 
a long car. He wore sandals more often than shoes and never bothered him- 
self with ties. He was so absentminded that he once came into the classroom 
with his fly undone! He carried bandoleer-fashion a container of milk, that 
gossips insisted was rice wine. 


His eccentricities embarrassed the Pharisses of the French community. 
The vice-principal of the lycée once said apologetically: “His brain was 
affected by the war.” Foulon had fought in the First World War. 


When he was a teacher at the lycée in Phnom Penh, he had not hesitated 
to order out of the classroom the daughter of the Resident General of 
Cambodia, who failed to show him proper respect.! 


The ladies in the upper tiers of colonial society in Ha N6i looked askance 
at him because he would appear in public with a woman of mixed blood. 


In the classroom he treated us not as students but as disciples. He gave us 
free reign to mull over the huge two-volume textbook by Cuvillier. His own 
lectures were fascinating digressions, with quotations from Bergson, 
Nietzsche, Pascal, Spinoza, Diderot, Descartes... 


1. A teacher freshly arrived from Paris was demoted for giving bad marks to the 
daughter of the Resident General (A.G. Haudricourt, Pascal Dibbie — Les pieds sur 
terre, A.M. Metailie, Paris 1987). 
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On the blackboard he would draw diagrams of psychic forces worked out 
by P. Janet, the experimental psychologist. We listened with delight to the pro- 
fession of faith of his spiritual master, André Gide: “Nathanael, I am teaching 
you to wait,” “Nathanael, throw my book away!” “Family, I hate you!” 


This last cal] to revolt echoed profoundly through our generation, where 
budding individualism was at odds with the community-oriented Confucian 
code of conduct. 


A moralist in the French tradition. our teacher used to talk to us about a col- 
lection of reflections he had published under the title Miertes de méchancétés 
et parcelles d'amour (Scraps of nastiness and fragments of love). 


Some excerpts follow: 


“You must laugh as you bite, heartily, knowing that you are doing both; 
you smile for a woman, feeling that in smiling, you caress.” 


“One meets people so foolish that one is a bit afraid they themselves will 
recognize it and be the first to be embarrassed. Take heart! Such will happen 
no more frequently than the collision of two stars in infinite space.” 


“Fine words are like eyes: the clearest ones have their mystery, and this 
mystery, more than their clarity, makes them loved.” 


“One understands, not without distaste, that a eunuch, by castrating peo- 
ple, aims in an ignoble way to replicate himself. What passes understanding 
is how a whole man could agree to perform such a job.” 


What was charming and moving about Pierre Foulon was his friendship 
for his students as they reached adulthood: “We do not grow old, in all the 
periods of our lives, at the same speed. My students are like my sons (score 
one point for Asia!); out of the lycée, they are like vey young brothers! Then 
marriage, their professions, and the events of life make them into less distant 
brothers, close acquaintances, or friends.” 


“Vietnamese scholars, who are sticklers for precedence and seniority, 
have nonetheless coined a phrase to designate friendship between people of 
different ages — friendship that forgets about age, vong nién.” 


Today I turn with emotion the yellowed pages of Printemps et Automne 
(Spring and Autumn), published by Foulon in 1940.? This song of love exalt- 


2. HA Noi, 1940. 
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ing the traditional culture of Viet Nam, was composed with the friendly help 
of erudite Vietnamese scholars such as Bui Ky, Nguyén Van Ngoc, Duong 
Quang Ham, and Nguyén Van To.* 

The latter evaluated the work in these terms, in the preface: “An exalted 
feeling of fraternity — such is the dominant feeling aroused in me by the 
work, both light and substantial, that ] have the pleasure to present to the 
public of both French and Vietnamese scholars. It seems appropriate to the 
Confucian order and equilibrium that a Vietnamese somewhat acquainted 
with his country should stand among his compatriots to say: here, looking at 
us — at our seasons and beliefs, and the work and days of our peasants, are 
French eyes, keen and fraternal.” 

My teacher is probably no more. But now, with half a century gone and 
my own hair grown white, I believe I truly understand my teacher, and his 
faith in the cultural communion of peoples. 


1993 





Reflectiom on Time 


It was the German philosopher Spengler who noted with typical perspicac- 
ity that: “Different cultures are distinguished by their feelings about time." 


That was soon after the First World War but we have known better since 
Bergson that the geometrical time, measured by the clock which is the same 
for all cultures, differ from the duration, the subjective time which is an 
immediate datum of conscience, a psychological experience which differs 
from one culture and individual to another. 3 


Partnerschaft, the journal of Helvetas, the Swiss Association for 
International Co-operation, stressed the Time-Development relation. This is 
a question which deserves profound study if one is to avoid misunderstand- 


3. Nguyén Van Té (1889-1947), a researcher at the Ecole Francaise d’Extréme 
Orient. After the 1945 revolution, a cabinet minister in the H6 Chi Minh government, 
and president of the first National Assembly of independent Vietnam. Killed by 
French troops in Ha Noi in 1947. 
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ings and assure the efficacy of co-operative work between man and time in 
the Hindu society. 


How come that a functionary with good standing suddenly asks for retire- 
ment before age? Or a rich businessman will suddenly opt for a simple life 
in the countryside in favour of charity activities. That's because the life time 
of a Hindu is divided in four phases: the early infancy (general education, 
chiefly spiritual); building of a home, work, position, in service of society; 
retirement (meditation, reading of religious books, charity); renunciation 
(union with God and delivery from sufferings in this world, the ultimate goal 
of life) (Gopf Berweger). 


For natives of the southern seas, time is not money as for Europeans. This 
is how a tribal chieftain of Tiavea thinks of the latter: "Some make out as if 
they never have enough time. They run madly from right to left as if pos- 
sessed by the aitou or devil and they cause misfortunes and frights wherev- 
er they are because they have lost their time. 


"This state of frenzy is a frightening thing, it is a disease which no physi- 
cian can cure and which strikes many men and lead them into misery.” The 
habit of counting age and celebrating into the number of moons also runs 
grave dangers because that is the way people have come to determine how 
many moons the life of a man in general lasts. Thus, everyone is very anx- 
ious and would say numerous moons have passed: "Well, I'die soon.” Then 
nothing can give him joy and he dies in fact soon afterwards. (Scheurman). 


For southern countries, time has not the same dimensions as for highly 
industrialized countries in the North, which is why westerners who come to 
work or do business in the South have to advise themselves constantly: 
“Patience, more patience, always patience." 


In the West, the very materialistic lifestyle has produced a concept of 
“time-money,” hence the acceleration of the rhythm of life with a view to 
performance, hence febrility and stress. 

Far from being linear and uniform, time in the essential agricultural 
countries is marked by local events, closely linked to nature with its cycles, 
its environement and its religious manifestations. The Far East has its own 
philosophy of time. The "traditional" time in Viét Nam, for instance, con- 
tains all of those components. It is subject to the impact of a religious syn- 
cretism made of well-rooted endemic animist beliefs, of Confucianism, 
Buddhism and Taoism. 


Our forefathers temporally referred to “such and such a big typhoon or 
such and such a flood of the Red River." The celebrations of the death 
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anniversaries of members of the family and the line of folk festivals such as 
Tét are the many landmarks of time. The maximum duration of life is esti- 
mated at one hundred years. The term trdim ndm (a hundred years) designates 
life: it alludes to the career of one's life, to a successful marriage (twice as 
long as the Golden Wedding in the West). Even when time is passing, a 
learned man must keep his calm and avoid all agitation. That is what H6 Chi 
Minh has expressed in his verse: 


TO su thung dung nhdt nguyét triuvong 
(I look after all my work with serenity - All along the days and months) 


In the concept of time in this epoch of globalisation, how to reconcile tra- 
dition and modernity, how to use rationally one's time and live fully one's 
time, to be master of one's time in order to always keep one's tranquility of 
soul and one's love for others? That is question that requires neither just a 
single counsel nor a single book. 


28 February 1999 





Nurturing vitality 


For some decades now, especially since the end of the two wars of resist- 
ance totaling a span of 30 years, the number of people between the ages of 60 
and 80 who have retired from civilian or military service has increased great- 
ly. The Chinese poet Tu Fu (712-770) noted that “Few are those who have 
reached the age of seventy in human life.” In present-day Vietnam, the limit 
would rather be ninety. This may be partially attributed to the practice of tra- 
ditional exercises or ditGng sinh (nurturing vitality) by many retired persons. 


Medicine in East Asia does not acknowledge the existence of an ailment. 
It is but the result of an excess or insufficiency of vital energy in certain bod- 
ily organs. To regulate at the level of organs, the circulation of vital energy 
in relation to that of the universe is the classical way to treat most disorders. 


Physiologically, vital energy (Khi in Vietnamese; ki in Chinese) is con- 
ceived as the breath (breath being the manifestation of life). At an interna- 
tional conference on ki held in Tsukuba (Japan), ki, vital energy, was regard- 
ed as an element which is neither material nor spiritual, having a third spa- 
tial dimension, located where the body and the spirit meet. To exercise 
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breath in order to nurture vitality, such is the basic principle of all methods 
of ditdng sinh. 


Under the direction of Doctor Hoang Bao Chau, the Viét Nam Institute 
of Traditional Medicine conducted an experiment on du6ng sinh (from 1976 
to 1989) on volunteers averaging 65 years of age. This resulted in the design- 
ing of a training course lasting two months which has been running at the 
Institute to this day. 


According to Dr. Hoang Bao Chau, dung sinh aims at helping elderly 
people to keep themselves in good health and live a long and useful life. It 
teaches them to: 

1. Exercise their breathing, train their central nervous and neurovegeta- 

tive systems, upgrade their respiratory function, activate their blood 
circulation, and massage their internal body organs; 


2. Learn to feed themselves properly; 

3. Practise relaxation to train their central nervous and neurovegetative systems; 

4. Practise self-massage and digital pressure with a view to improve the 

functioning of their joints; 

5. Practise anti-sclerosis motions to maintain their bodies in good shape; 

6. Harmoniously alternate work and rest so as to attain greater efficiency; 

7. Ensure for themselves a wholesome mental state, avoiding all psycho- 

logical trauma; 

8. Protect themselves against external pathogenic factors. 

These essential principles of ditGng sinh have inspired many variants in 
Vietnam. Let me mention two which have been shown to be most effective, 
devised by my friends Nguyén Khac Vién and Phé Dic Thao. 

Dr. Nguyén Khac Vién, a graduate of the Paris School of Medicine, win- 
ner of the “Grand Prix de Francophonie de I’ Academie francaise” in 1992, 
is well known abroad for his political and cultural activities. Given up by 
French doctors as one who was suffering from an incurable condition, who 
had one lung and a half removed from his body, he studied various methods 
of Asian psychosomatic exercise and designed for himself a method which 
has made it possible for him to live and work to this day, at the age of 83, 
more than 40 years after that death sentence.! 


1. Returned to Viét Nam in 1963. He died in 1997 
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According to Dr. Vién, our body is engaged in two types of activity: 


1. An “internal” function done by our viscera (heart. lungs, digestive 
tract, excreting and vascular systems”; 


2. An “external” function. essentially fulfilled by our muscular system, 
which allows us to perform various motions. 


Those two systems function under the direction of the nervous and 
endocrine systems. 


Those three systems — nervous, visceral and muscular — interact with each 
other. Dr. Vién method, therefore, recommends a threefold system of exercise: 
an internal, visceral set of exercises; an “external,” muscular one; and a nerv- 
ous, mental one. In those integrated exercises, breathing plays the key role. 


The method devised by Dr. Phé Ditc Thao,? who is conversant with both 
Western and Eastern medicine, is called Luhi, a contraction of two Vietnamese 
words, Luyén hinh (body training). It comprises three parts: body exercises to 
strengthen muscles and joints; massage, to fortify nerves and ligaments and 
regulate blood circulation; acupuncture, done with the fingers, to improve the 
functioning of internal organs. A daily session lasts about twenty minutes. 
Luhi has been taught in France (Paris, Marseille, Avignon...) since 1992. 


September 1996 





Crommnesd and haffic 


More than once, while watching the intense traffic at cross-roads, these 
ancient verses came to my mind: 


The road is long, endless, 

Yesterday and today, many are coming and going 
Men of today never stop travelling. 

But where are those of yesterday?! 


2. Now in retirement in Ha N6i. 
1. Original Han-Viét text: 

Lé vién v6 tan dau 

Cé lai thuéng quy klut 

Kim nhdn vi khang hutu 

C6 nhan tai ha xit? 
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Five hundred years have passed since that poem was written by doctor of 
humanities Hoang Dutc Luong. Nowadays, facing the frenzied flow of cars, 
motorbikes, bicycles and men, ruled by the alternations of red, yellow and 
green lights, I gloomily feel that the question posed by my forefathers has 
remained unchanged, even at the end of this century. 


The sight of a crowded cross-roads of Ha N6i in flux can bring very 
diverse thoughts to the mind of an observer, according to his preoccupations 
at the moment. 


A Japanese anthropologist, Yoshiko Higuchi, detects there a manifestation 
of the Vietnamese communal spirit, for the lights are not always respected, and 
there are even no lights at all in some streets with dense traffic. She observes: 


“Here there is an order in chaos, just like the hidden rhythm in the traf- 
fic of cars, motorbikes, bicycles and people are thrown into a chaotic flow 
without traffic lights to control them. And yet people move easily without 
bumping into each other. There is great synchronicity. There are no agreed- 
upon rules in teachings. We get the instructions instinctively” (from 
“Collectivism in Viét Nam and Japan,” a thesis, in manuscript). 


When she was alive, my friend Francoise Corréze would sometimes close 
her eyes as her car was riding in the streets of Ha N6i, for she feared that it 
was about to run down a pedestrian or bump into a motorbike or a bicycle. 
Happily that kind of accident rarely happens. Everybody is mindful of oth- 
ers’ safety and his own. Y. Higuchi looks for that consensus in traffic anar- 
chy in the sense of community. She classes Vietnamese culture in the cate- 
gory of “high-context,” i.e. collectivistic communication, as opposed to 
“low-context,” i.e. individualistic, cultures. 


Besides, one may find an explanation to the present anarchy in Ha Noi 
streets: a lingering peasant mentality. Over a decade ago, before the launch- 
ing of the policy of Renovation, the city was full of bicycles. Cars and motor- 
bikes were fairly rare. Only a few major cross-roads had traffic lights. 


Streets were narrow, especially in the old quarter. Pavements being 
cramped, pedestrians invaded the roadway. Each morning, from the rural 
suburbs and the countryside of provinces, there poured into the city an enor- 
mous mass of irregular rather than regular labourers (itinerant peddlers, 
pedicab drivers, shoeshine boys, new vendors...). People behaved as though 
they were in the countryside and walked in the streets as though they were 
village lanes. That kind of behaviour has spilled over into the urban popula- 
tion who indeed has not yet acquired the habits of a modern city. 
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Within the framework of “industrialization and modernization,” traffic in 
Ha N6i will gradually come to obey the rules of urban discipline. The cen- 
turies-old capital will lose much of its traditional charm for better or worse. 


But these 15'" century verses will remain: 
“Men of today never stop travelling 
But where are those of yesterday?” 
September 1997 





At the cemetery 


After a good meal at La Courtille in Paris’ 20" arrondissement, my 
friend, the writer Serge Quadruppani took advantage of a short spell of fine 
weather to propose we take a stroll in the Pére Lachaise cemetery, the pride 
of his district. 


What architectural variety and what density of great figures! From 
Abélard to Yves Montand, passing by Wilde, Musset, Chopin, Pissaro — hun- 
dreds! The high-class dead, resting in their sumptuous monuments well 
marked and well ordered, do not seem about to relinquish their glory to 
return to dust. 


Serge confided: “I prefer the almost anonymous mounds scattered in the 
ricefields of Vietnam.” 


T told him of the reflections such mounds in the Land of the Rising Sun 
suggested to Yoshida Kenko, a 14" century Japanese essayist, a mandarin 
turned Buddhist monk: “(After the funeral) months and years pass by, and 
still (people) do not forget, though, as the saying goes, the departed grows 
more distant everyday. 


“However that may be, they seem not to feel so deeply as at the time of 
death, for now they chatter and laugh together. The body is laid to rest upon 
some lonely mountainside, whither the mourners come on rare appointed days; 
soon the tablet is overgrown with moss, buried in fallen leaves and lost in time 
as if none came to visit there save even storms and the nocturnal moon. 


“There may be some who will recall the dead, and think of him with 
grief. But soon they themselves must pass away. Then, how can later gener- 
ations grieve, who know him only by repute?” 
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“After some time, they no longer visit his tomb. People do not know his 
name or who he was. True, some feeling folk may gaze with pity on what is 
now but the growth of grasses of succeeding springs, but at last there comes 
a day when even the pine trees that groaned in the storms, not lasting out 
their thousands of years of life, are split for fuel, and the ancient grave, dug 
up and tumed to rice-fields, leaves never a trace behind” (translated by 
Donald Keene). 


This feeling of sadness before death is shared by the people of rice cul- 
ture in East Asia. It’s sadness devoid of bitterness, inspired by a pantheistic 
conception of life and death, life being a mere passage while death is the 
definitive residence. It is imbued with Buddhist compassion and not marked 
by the metaphysical analysis of a Pascal or the accent of individual revolt in 
“To be or not to be.” 


Each in its own way. East and West fathom the Vanitas vanitatum. 

“Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” (Thomas Gray, 1716-1771) evokes the 
imminence of the death, the role played by the contingent in human life, and 
calls for a certain equality of consideration for all human beings. For among 
the ancestors resting in hamlet, there may have been some potential “village 


Hampden,” some “mute inglorious Milton,” or some “Cromwell guiltless of 
his country’s blood.” 


“Let not Ambition mock their useful toil 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 
Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile. 


, 


The short and simple annals of the Poor.’ 


Tan Da (1889-1939), the forerunner of the New Poetry in Viét Nam, asks 


himself before an unknown tomb on the roadside: 


“Who was the person resting under this mound? 
Did he live in this region or did he come from afar?” 


Was he a soldier killed by an arrow, a failed scholar, an ill-fated beauty, an 
adventurer at bay, a disappointed lover? (Visit to an old grave on the roadside). 


At the Elsinore cemetery, Shakespeare’s Prince Hamlet makes biting 
comments about a skull unearthed by gravediggers, laughing at the base and 
vain machinations that might have been devised by the man to whom the 
skull could have belonged: “a courtier?”, “a politician?”, “a lawyer?” 
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In his “Call to the Wandering Souls,” a funeral oration written on the 
occasion of a ceremony dedicated to people who died a cruel death or with- 
out leaving any offspring (held on the 15th day of the 7th moon each year), 
the poet of national repute Nguyén Du (1765-1820) meditates upon the van- 
ity of this world and reviews the “categories” of unfortunate dead: ambitious 
men pursuing power. aristocrats indulging their tastes in their mansions, 
mandarins called in brocade, warriors fallen on battlefields, women selling 
their charms, vagrants seeking shelter under bridges, stillborn infants, vic- 
tims of floods, fires, wild beasts. 


“Half-way through life they were struck down by Fate 


To each his own karma; to each his own destiny. 


O wandering souls! Come and listen to the prayers 
May Buddha free you from the Cycle of Existences 
And His light dissipate darkness and suffering.” 
April 1996 





Facing up to a bappicr death 


A quarter century has passed since the end of the American war. The 
number of Vietnamese settling in the United States has continued to 
increase. Recently, while reading the “2001 Annual Bulletin of former high 
school students from schools in Nam Dinh, Nguyén Khuyén, Tra Bac and 
Yén Mé published at Tét, I became especially interested in an article, 
Confessions of a Septuagenarian, by Tran Van An, a man who has lived 
many years in the United States. 


I was captivated by his touching sincerity and his lucid analysis of his 
thoughts and feelings; those of a man in the twilight of his life — sentiments 
that must be shared by his Vietnamese compatriots on this shore of the Pacific. 


“The spectre of death is looming,” he wrote, “Every month I see some of 
my friends begin their eternal journey. Returning from these funerals I am 
seized by a sort of depression as I consider my own end. I ask myself: ‘When 
and where will I go?’ At this age, when one is closer to the earth than heav- 
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en, this question is no longer a metaphysical issue, but a practical question 
because of an event which is close at hand.” 


Tran Van An could not find an answer. Like the majority of Vietnamese, 
he practices ancestral worship, the main belief of which is that, in death, peo- 
ple return to their ancestors. But, how does one get there and what will the 
afterlife be like? He confided: “J believe in no religion, particularly those 
based on the notion of the redemption of human kind by some Almighty 
being. Maybe that’s because J live according to the natural law of Heaven 
and Earth, the voice of my conscience and a concept of a peaceful and serene 
life. Due to that, I hope to avoid the spiritual and abstract torments of the 
afterlife. My spirituality and my principle of social behaviour rest on this 
humble belief that no Heaven, if such a thing exists, would refuse peaceful 
refuge to a man who has lived with a pure heart. 


“For several years now, many of my friends have died in close succes- 
sion, one after another, rapidly and without pain or prolonged suffering. 
Sometimes IJ felt abandoned and depressed, in pursuit of a more attractive 
spiritual support system capable of bringing me consolation.” 


Some of the author’s friends converted to other faiths, Zen or yoga — or 
sought relief in a prophet or a philosopher. For his part, he cannot find a new 
faith: “For people who are orphans of Heaven and God like me, the end will 
always remain an abandonment which leads to serenity.” 


Examining his conscience, he summed up his life: “I have lied a number 
of times and done wrong things, but I have always tried to do what is right. 
In the after-life, I may not have a prominent place but I trust I will never be 
in the corridor or cave reserved for the wicked.” 


He no longer cares for current affairs, or at least attempts to shun them 
saying: “The older one becomes the more one feels helpless in such matters: 
finding for oneself a serene state of mind, that is already too much.” 


He concluded: “I often joke with friends of my generation, that when one 
has crossed the threshold of 70, each month or year of life can be seen as a 
bonus. Every shred of health and joy should be considered a gift from 
Heaven. The more one can avoid sorrow, hatred and anger the more chance 
one gets. At this age of late winter, hatred, resentment and dispute exhaust 
our spirits and hearts and shorten our days. 


“That’s what Buddhists call Karma.” 
3 June 2001 
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Bringing out the serene ride of it 


Suppose a healthy man living in Paris, San Francisco or Tunis receives 
one day a gift consisting of a beautifully made... coffin! Someone is 
indulging in a joke of very bad taste, you might think. 


That is not at all the case if it happens in Viét Nam. The custom illustrat- 
ed by it was practised in old Viét Nam and even today in remote rural areas. 
The sender of the gift does not mean to bring out the gloomy side of the pic- 
ture. On the contrary, his gesture denotes thoughtfulness on the part of a rel- 
ative or a friend. Indeed, he might have ordered a coffin made for himself. It 
would be put in a place of honour in the house, perhaps, next to the bed of 
the man, and stand there for long years before serving the purpose for which 
it was meant. The custom might have its parallel in the habit of kings to order 
splendid mausoleums to be built for themselves in some cases in the grounds 
of their palaces. 


The custom relates to a view of the world which does not systematically 
separate life from death. Of course, death is a break, but although the 
deceased is believed to live in the Country of the Nine Streams, he communi- 
cates with his descendants who, on certain major occasions (anniversary of 
his death, family weddings or mourning, lunar New Year...), would kowtow 
before the ancestors’ altar to invite him to come home to share their joys and 
pains. By contrast with the case among certain ethnic minorities in Kontum 
and Gia Rai provinces in the Central Highlands who, following the ceremony 
of “abandonment of the grave,” no longer have any contacts with the living. 


We think of life as a temporary stay whereas death is a definitive life. 
When one dies, one “returns home,” one goes back to mother earth. One 
bows to necessity: one’s days are numbered. The Chinese poet Tu Fu said: 
“In the world of men, rare are those who live to be seventy.”! The maximum 
is one hundred years. By euphemism, when one mentions a dead person, one 
says that he (or she) has lived “twice fifty years” (hai ndm mucoi), that he has 
gone to pay homage to his ancestors (vé chdu t6), that he has eaten the offer- 
ing of glutinous rice (dn xdi),” that he has had his share (mdn phan). At his 


|. According to the Bible, the normal duration of human life is 70 (three score and 
ten) years. 
2. An offering of steamed glutinous rice is made to the deceased. 
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birth, each man has been given his share of days in which to live. As a mat- 
ter of course, before quitting, one makes preparations for one’s return jour- 
ney. Hence the habit of giving a coffin as gift to a relative or friend, or order- 
ing one such object for one’s own eventual use. Moreover, this was neces- 
Sary in certain cases: ready-made coffins, made of low-quality wood, did not 
suit well-off families, one of whose members might be caught off guard by 
a sudden fatal accident or case of illness. Poor people also saved money in 
order to buy a coffin for themselves lest their children should be too impe- 
cunious to acquire a proper one, etc. Although the dead will be exhumed in 
a few years and his bones interred for good in a baked-earth casket, people 
like to have an initial coffin made of good-quality wood (vdng tdm or giét) 
which could be lacquered. 

Times have changed. A few years ago, a crematorium was built in Van 
Dién, a dozen kilometres from Ha Noi. More and more families have had 
recourse to it. But the ideas of life and death has not changed. The incinera- 
tion and the crematorium are designated by the same words with pantheistic 
connotations: “Hda thdn hodn vii” (Metamorphosis of the body which 
returns to the universe). 


November 1995 


Euthanasia: the view 
of & Marcia Confucian 


A recent article by Dr. Nguyén Khac Vién has given rise to impassioned 
debate, among retired intellectuals in particular. 





Nguyén Khac Vién now 83 years old, a graduate of the Paris Faculty of 
Medicine, winner of the “Prix de francophonie” in 1992, was well known 
abroad in the years of the American war in Viét Nam. He had lived and mil- 
itated in France for twenty-six years before returning home in 1963. Affected 
by tuberculosis and given up by French doctors, who had removed from him 
one lung and a half, he had taken his inspiration from Asian methods of tra- 
ditional exercises and created for himself a method of duéng sinh (nurturing 
vitality) which has made it possible for him to keep himself in reasonably 
good health, and to work normally to this day. 
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In the article “Mét van dé khong thé né tranh: Tién dita nguéi ra di? (A 
matter which cannot be evaded: take leave of people about to depart from 
this life) published in the monthly Sitc khoé va Doi séng (Health and Life) 
(July 1996) he looked at euthanasia and expressed his personal wish. Let us 
note that in a substantial little book on Confucianism (1993), he had defined 
himself as an intellectual of Confucian stock who has assimilated experi- 
mental science, democratic freedoms and Marxism. Below is the translation 
of his article: 


A Matter Which Cannot Be Evaded: Take Leave Of People About 
To Depart From This Life 


An old man is affected by serious illness and knows that his condition is 
beyond cure. He spends his days lying in bed and panting: he cannot eat, 
drink, or empty his bowels and bladder without help, vacillating between con- 
sciousness and unconsciousness. Present-day technique can prolong this situ- 
ation for days or months. Suppose, the patient in a moment of lucidity asks the 
doctor to put an end to his condition, to stop all medication so that he can 
depart quickly, thus ending his own misery and sparing his family, the doctors 
and the nurses all further useless trouble and expenses, how are we to manage 
the situation? More and more people are finding themselves in that predica- 
ment. The problem has become an urgent one for the medical profession and 
is being passionately debated in the world. There are two opposing views: 


- One is that the medical profession has the duty to try to save a man’s 
life to the very last minute, and should never give up. 


- The other is that one should not seek to prolong the situation, that it 
is, in fact, inhuman to rely on technique to do that. 


In many countries, public opinion has called on parliament to authorize 
the medical profession to satisfy the wish of the patient and stop all methods 
of cure. In France, a number of people have set up an association defending 
man’s right to die in dignity (le droit de mourir en dignité). 


In reality, when the doctors and nurses are striving to treat the patient 
knowing that their efforts are in vain, they are not seeking to satisfy the 
requirements of the patient but are doing all this for their own sake, aiming to 
spare themselves the necessity to face death, to face their own absolute impo- 
tence, the impotence of science, of humankind. Being occupied with running 
the machines, selecting the medicaments, examining the results of tests allow 
them to avoid all contact with the patient and his family. No one can keep his 
serenity before death, another man’s death making one think of one’s own. 
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For my part, being both a doctor and a patient, after years of pondering, 
may I formulate the wish that if anything happens to me, I should enjoy the 
right to depart from this world without any interference from the doctors who 
should rather help me to leave unhindered. 


From time to time, they should leave their syringes, oxygen bottles and other 
equipment in order to talk to me — not about my state of health, but about this or 
that actual event in life. They would help relieve my pains or bouts or sleepless- 
ness. A man leaving his family and his country and going to an airport without 
any hope of return should have his dear ones bidding him farewell in ways that 
alleviate the pain of separation. I wish that at this moment the doctors and nurs- 
es would no longer play the roles of medics but would act as people accompa- 
nying me on the last stage of my life. That’s the reason why I have written this 
formal request in order to express my wish in case I should enter a hospital. 


“To my colleagues in the medical profession: 


I have now turned 83. For over 40 years. I have suffered from breathing 
deficiency. If an accident should happen or should I be affected by some 
other illness, I request the medical establishment caring for me: 


- Not to conduct any further examination of my case: X-ray, blood test, 
endoscopy... 


- Not to administer any medication or conduct any surgery, blood trans- 
fusion, oxygen inhalation... 


Let me depart the easy way. Shorten the days I have to lie on my back, 
unable to talk to anyone, having to rely on people’s assistance to take food 
and drink and to keep myself in hygienic conditions. The few more days and 
months I may be able to live will mean so much trouble and pain to myself, 
to my family and friends. I only ask for some pain killer if need be, includ- 
ing morphine which will do me no harm. 

Should you try to impose some medication on me, I shall resist your 
attempts with all my strength. I hereby declare that all responsibility shall be 
fully mine. 

I express to you all my gratitude. 

At my birth, a midwife (Ad sinh, one who assists at birth) helped usher 
me into this world. At the time of my departure from it, I wish that some hd 
tit (people who assist at death) will go part of the way with me. The money 
and effort meant for an old man having reached the end of his journey are 
better reserved for poor and ill children.” 


September 1996 
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The tertament of Dr. View 


This happened long ago, perhaps several years before he passed away last 
May, at the age of 84. 


One day Vién gave me with a smile a piece of paper the size of one’s 
hand bearing a few lines he had typed himself. He added calmly: “After my 
death, all my writings will fall into oblivion. Only this paper will remain”. 


No need to tell you how surprised I was. 


Nguyén Khac Vién, a medical doctor trained in Ha N6i and Paris, a recip- 
ient of the Great Francophony Prize of the French Academy in 1992, had 
authored many writings in his capacity as political leader of the Vietnamese 
colony in France (1952-1963), director of the review Vietnamese Studies, 
the Vietnamese Courier newspaper and the Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, director of the N-T Foundation, a centre for the study of child psy- 
chology set up in 1989. He left a large number of books and articles written 
in Vietnamese and French and dealing with subjects in many fields: politics, 
history, psychology, physical education, literature. Many of these have 
incontestable value: Anthology of Vietnamese Literature (in French, 2,000 
pages) in collaboration with me; Viér Nam, a Long History, a historical 
work; Vietnamese Experiences, a collection of essays; Viét Nam, Homeland 
Rediscovered; a collection of essays; a French translation of Kiéu, the 
immortal masterpiece of Vietnamese literature. 


What could be the content of this little piece of paper, which in his view 
would put all his works in the shade? The paper bears a short poem with a 
comment told in a half-jesting way; here is its translation: 


“Draw your stomach back while breathing out 

Expand it forward while breathing in 

Let your shoulders not budge 

Let your limbs relax 

Breathe in gently, slowly, deeply, observe a regular rhythm 
Normally through your nose 

In urgency, through your mouth 

Whether you are standing, sitting or lying 

At whatever place 

And whatever time you find yourself.” 
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In a film with as commentary told in French, Vién has expounded his 
conception of respiratory exercises, a universal remedy for all troubles. 


First, he shows that many people, including sportsmen and physicians, 
don’t know how to breathe. A serious mistake consists in raising one’s shoul- 
ders and trying to dilate the top of one’s thorax. But the anatomy of that bony 
part of the body makes it impossible to distant it significantly. Its base alone, 
thanks to the existence of cartilaginous lower ribs in front and the loose last 
ribs, can be dilated to the maximum. From the point of view of physiology 
with regard to the respiratory muscles, the diaphragm plays the main role, 
while the muscles of the neck and shoulders only act an accessory part. 


“Breathe with your stomach, like a baby!” 


The muscle of the diaphragm has an influence on the heart, lungs and all 
abdominal organs, the stomach, liver, intestines, kidneys, uterus. When it 
functions, it acts on all these organs. When one feels that something has 
gone wrong with one’s heart, when one has difficulty breathing or digesting, 
the diaphragmatic system may give an effective help, often taking the place 
of an expensive medication. It is an excellent mechanism of self-regulation 
countering psycho-social stress. 


It was due to his method of respiratory exercises that over a period of 
forty years, in spite of a three-fourth reduction of his respiratory capacity. 
Vién was able to lead a quite active life, directing a publishing house and a 
research review, writing hundreds of newspaper articles and dozens of books, 
directing films, conducting missions in more than twenty foreign countries. 
And yet, affected with pulmonary tuberculosis, Vién had had one and a half 
lungs surgically removed in France and doctors had predicted that he would 
have succumbed four decades ago. He had applied the principles of Western 
medicine to the study of the ancient traditional Asian (China, India, 
Vietnam) art of ditGng sinh (nurturing vitality). He had worked out his 
method based on respiration and has survived. 


On the little piece of paper he gave me, he had written the following com- 
ment: “I ask to be entitled a doctor solely on the strength of this poem 
because it is the result of thirty years of personal experience, of experiences 
passed on to others, of physiological research on respiration.” 


This is no mere witticism on his part, but the testament of a physician 
who was also a psychologist and a philanthropist. 


July 1997 
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Facing changer 

The year 2000 does not mean much to most Vietnamese people who, while 
adopting the Gregorian calendar in official relations, continue to consult the 
traditional calendar for daily life. When is the auspicious day, when is the pro- 
pitious hour for marrying, burying a dead, taking the child to school in the new 
year, setting out on a trip, or even eating dog meat or duck? Given credit since 
the French colonial era at the end of the 19" century, the Gregorian New Year 
has nevertheless failed to gain credence in Viét Nam, especially in the coun- 
tryside. People pay polite homage to it but devote all their fervour to the Tét. 


The Gregorian year 2000 corresponds to the year 4637 in the Vietnamese 
calendar which, like other calendars of East Asia, is based on the Chinese 
calendar which begins in 2637 B.C. While not affecting the Vietnamese peo- 
ple culturally, 2000 is on the contrary crucial to them in the development 
plan since the country wants to tune in to the international community. 


Globalisation which marks the end of the second millennium is the final 
stage of a long historic evolution of mankind. This planetary rally of all races 
and peoples has commenced with contacts and exchanges of a sporadic and 
local character. By means of the Bible and the sword, religious propagation, 
commerce and military conquests, the process has been extended to vast inter- 
continental regions, chiefly through the formation of empires during the antiq- 
uity and the Middle Ages. But it is from the 15" century onward that the inter- 
nationalisation process has acquired a considerable acceleration due to the 
growing impact exerted by the West on the march of mankind. Let us recall the 
essential factors that have brought the peoples closer and closer willy-nilly; sea 
travels for discovery in the 15'* and 16" centuries; the revolutionary concepts 
of Copernic and Galileo, the Renaissance, the Lumiéres philosophy, advances 
of science and technology, industrial revolution, expansion of capitalism, bour- 
geois and proletarian revolutions, world wars, United Nations Organisation. 


Internationalisation reached its peak, globalisation, in the two last 
decades of the 20"" century thanks to the convergence of many circum- 
stances. The third industrial revolution based on electronics and informatics 
belittles the world enormously. The oil crisis of 1973 for the first time 
brought the awareness of interdependence to the peoples, which we call the 
globalisation phenomenon. The catastrophic pollution resulting from unbri- 
dled exploitation of nature strengthens human solidarity in face of the threat 
of genocide. On the other hand, transnational integration is growing at an 
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unbelievable rhythm in all fields: economy, finance, commerce, scientific 
research, information and culture. 


What way has led Viét Nam to such irrevocable globalisation? Located 
at the heart of South East Asia, Viét Nam is a hyphen between East and West. 
The Vietnamese nation is formed and affirms itself through a double histor- 
ical process: mixing of populations of Mongoloid and Negroid origins and 
assimilation of cultures from outside. 


During the first millennium BC, the national and cultural identity of Viét 
Nam was created in the basin of the Red River in the Bronze Age. For more than 
two thousand years - the period of Chinese domination and period of national 
monarchy - the Vietnamese culture was enriched by elements of the Chinese 
culture. From the end of the 19th century to the end of the Second World War, 
the misdeeds of colonisation notwithstanding, acculturation has allowed it to 
assimilate numerous values of the West and create others of its own. 


But it is the 1945 Revolution that has integrated Viét Nam in the process 
of internationalisation, in particular through its two wars of resistance which 
have captured the attention of the world people. With the policy of renova- 
tion begun in 1986, Viét Nam has embarked of its own free will on the path 
of globalisation by adopting the open door policy and the market economy. 


This is a veritable challenge. In the framework of a growing international 
competition, Viét Nam has to mobilise all its material and human resources 
to maintain a balance between economic development and cultural develop- 
ment, between modernity and tradition, in order to integrate in the world cul- 
ture without losing its cultural identity. 


March 2000 


Vietramere religion 
a1 seen by Father Cadion 





In a substantial expose,! our friend G. Condominas has paid a glowing 
tribute to Father Cadiére (1869-1955), “a great ethnologist virtually 
unknown to his profession,” a pioneer of Vietnamology and whose monu- 


1. Stories of Anthropology: 16'-19'" centuries. Texts gathered and presented by 
Rupp-Eisenrech, Paris, Klincksieck, 1984 (Epistemology Collection). 
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mental works “is so reflective of (Vietnamese) culture that its champions 
have integrated into their patrimony.” 


Hereunder we will briefly present some ideas of this missionary anthro- 
pologist, historian and linguist — on the religion of the Vietnamese. 


Léopold Cadiére carried through his remarkable research works” because 
he shows veritable modesty as a servant of God who cares for the faith of 
others. And also modesty as a servant of science who does not espouse the 
prejudices of colonialism. 


His work is work of a lifetime. Having lived more than 60 years among 
the Vietnamese, he was ardently endeared to them: 


“T Joved them because of their moral virtues. Myself, the son of peasants 
and having spent my life in Annam among peasants, I discovered that the 
French peasant and the Annamite (Vietnamese) peasant resemble each other 
enormously.” 


In 1912, in the era of the “triumphant colonialist civilizer,” one would 
need much courage and perspicacity to write these lines which a protesting 
priest might have addressed to Vatican II: “For the indigenous folks, we are 
foreigners, men of another race and another religion. We have attacked their 
gods, we are representatives of a nation which has subjugated their mother- 
land, the compatriots of administrators who extort hated taxes.” 


Leopold Cadiére counsels the missionary who wants to preach his reli- 
gious belief: “He must know the language of the country where he operates, 
he must show respect for the diverse manifestations of the religious feeling 
which he studies, and he must study facts with sympathy...” 


As an apostle of Catholicism, the priest did not identify religion with 
monotheism: “The word religion has many degrees and many nuances. If one 
understands religion as the faith in one absolute being, infinitely great and infi- 
nitely perfect, his union by the mind to this omnipresent Being, his union by 
the impetus of the heart of this God infinitely good who governs and maintains 
everything, and finally the recognition of his infinite perfections thanks to a 
cult worthy of him, it can be said that the Vietnamese are not religious... But 
if one (understands) religion as faith and a practical creed impacting on the 
conduct of life, the faith in a supernatural world, then it must be recognized 
that the Vietnamese people possess this virtue at a high level.” 


2. About 250 scientific publication titles. 
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For Cadiére, the religion of the Vietnamese consists first of all of a pro- 
liferating cult of spirits, genies and ancestors. This is a religion of peasants 
onto which imported religions have been grafted like Confucianism, Taoism 
and Buddhism, which are more pronounced among the scholars and the 
upper Strata. 


Cadiére compares the Vietnamese religion to a dense forest where big 
trunks, branches, creepers, flowers and bark is inextricably intertwined. 


“Such is that religion which reaches superior religions by its peaks, with- 
out embracing all the content, approaching, almost making one, for the 
majority of its creeds and practices, with the inferior religions of the primi- 
tive populations of the wild mountain formed by successive layers of alluvi- 
um of all kinds, deposited in the course of ages, to the hazard of the habitats, 
races, borrowings sometimes ill-assimilated, of memories of dominations 
suffered or imposed, of resurgence and survivals. 


“That is the true picture which is seen not by the traveler who visits some 
temples or the scholar who scrupulously burrows into the literature bearing 
on the question, but by those who have constantly before their eyes the daily 
manifestations of the religious life of the people.” 


November 1997 


Religions beliefs and practices im 
Viet Nam (Table and comment) 





1. In the words of eminent Vietnamologist Léopold Cadiére of the Paris- 
based Society of Foreign Missions, religion in Viet Nam “gives an 
impression similar to that felt when one goes into the large forest of 
the Truong Son Cordillera with its big trunks, deep roots, leafy vaults, 
entwined lianas, inextricable brambles, delicate fronds, bizarre flow- 
ers, rough barks, dead branches, thick carpet of humus, abundant 
sap.” Of course, since the beginning of the century, due to the coun- 
try’s modernization, the internationalization of human problems, the 
tremors of war and social revolution, the religious impact on 
Vietnamese mentality has weakened. Nevertheless, the system of reli- 
gious beliefs and practices has remained very intricate. 
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This table is only an attempt at classification and disentanglement. 


Firstly, one may distinguish two groups: religious beliefs and prac- 
tices regarded as national (generally coming from old tradition), and 
those regarded as alien (foreign-born). One may say that the first 
group has acquired Vietnamese nationality, which is still denied the 
second one. Such a distinction rests on the consensus of non-Christian 
social strata which constitute the overwhelming majority of the popu- 
lation and is often unconscious and emotional. It results from a his- 
torical conjuncture which we shall present later. 


. Inthe so-called national group, we may distinguish two sections: that 
of indigenous (autochthonous) beliefs and religions, and that of 
imported ones. 


. In the indigenous section: 


. The cult of spirits (spirits, ghosts, spirits of the dead...), the substra- 
tum of the country’s religious life up to now. Other beliefs and reli- 
gions coming later often form only a veneer and have to come to 
terms with it. It may subdivide into two branches: 


Non-esoteric (non-mediumnic) beliefs. Those animistic beliefs, 
which come close to Japanese Shintoism, are related to Nature (cult 
of heaven-providence, forces of nature), of the physical environment 
(stones, trees, rivers, mounts, sea, animals...), cult of fertility 
(rain...), and to man (cult of the dead (souls), of the village tutelary 
god, of the family’s ancestors, of founding kings and those credited 
with great services to the country. 


Esoteric (mediumnic) beliefs: they comprise the cult of Mothers 
Goddesses (Mau), Saint Tran Hung Dao; Taoist influence: the Three 
Palaces (Tam Phu), or the Four Palaces (Tit Pha). 


. The contemporary sects in the south of the country: they multiplied in the 
first half of the century. The two main ones have millions of believers: 


Cao Dai (Caodaism) born in 1926: an amalgam of traditional religions 
and beliefs (Buddhism, Confucianism), popular Taoism, Christianity 
and sundry philosophical trends (Sun Yatsen, Marx, Victor Hugo...), 
temples, spiritualist ritual, clergy. 


Hoa Hao (born in 1939), a Buddhist sect preaching mercy, the sim- 
plicity of ritual (fresh water and flowers as offerings), suppression of 
statues and superstitions. 
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c. In the section of beliefs and religions imported (from Asia) are the 
three (official) religions, so-called Tam Gido, which in spite of their 
differences are complementary to each other and live together happi- 
ly, even with indigenous cults: 


- Imported from India and mostly from China (2™ century), 
Vietnamese Buddhism is related to Mahayana (Great Vehicle) and is 
marked by Thién (Zen), the A Di Da (Amitabha-The Pure Land) sect 
and Tantrism (Mat Tong). 


- Confucianism: imported from China, it truly developed starting from 
the 15th century. In Vietnam, it is marked by the rigid trend of the neo- 
Confucianism of the Sung period. Its influence (quite diversified) pre- 
dominated until the late 19' century (triumph of French colonization). 


4, The alien (foreign-born) group comprises religions imported from the 
West’ (Christianity): Catholicism and Protestantism, Catholicism, 
introduced as early as the 16th and 17" centuries, underwent a spec- 
tacular advance with the French colonial conquest in the second half 
of the 19th century. Now it has six million believers. 


Protestantism came belatedly, between 1911 and 1920. It got a foothold 
first in Da Nang, and is much less important than Catholicism. 


Christianity (especially Catholicism) is regarded by the majority of the 
population as an alien religion for two main reasons: it lacks tolerance, and 
unlike local religious practices, admits no other divinities than its own, those 
of the white man; it has always sided with the foreign occupier. It gives the 
impression of being a foreign body within the Vietnamese organism. 


The growing number of Christian participants in the two patriotic wars 
and the development of the national spirit thanks to Vatican II have drawn 
Christianity closer to the remaining part of the nation. Following national 
reunification in 1975, the Christian community has striven to rejoin the large 
Vietnamese family. 


May 1997 
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The Vietnamese and then beliefs 


I’ve just received from the United States two interesting articles on reli- 
gion in Vietnam, taken from “Buddhist-Christian Studies” published by 
University of Hawaii Press. 


One is “The Place of Religion in Viét Nam Today” by Bruce Matthews 
of Acadia University, Canada. Dealing with what he recognizes as a “vast 
and complex” problem the author limits himself to Buddhism and Roman 
Catholocism because “in terms of numbers, they are the biggest religions in 
the country, with important roles to play in the ‘coming age’ of Viét Nam.” 


After analyzing the religion policy of the government, Matthews reviews 
the organization of Buddhism (he says there are approximately 11,000 
monks and 13.000 nuns in Viét Nam). 


He next deals with Roman Catholicism, with as many as 6 million devo- 
tees, about 700 priests, five seminaries with a total enrolment of about 300. 


The author quotes a well-known Vietnamese Catholic professor and 
writer as saying that the Catholic Church in Viét Nam continues to bear a 
“heavy past” and that “Roman Catholics and Roman Catholicism are still 
considered by many as being foreign and antinational, historically indirect- 
ly responsible for colonization and its after-effects.” 


Even so, Mathews remarks that “relations between church and politics, 
however, generally appear to be improving — certainly they are a lot better 
than they were in the decade following the 1975 reunification...” 


“Although there is no Papal Nuncio,” Mathews continues, “the 
Vietnamese bishops and even some of the priests are permitted to go to 
Rome regularly. This connection with le Saint-Siege, acknowledged by the 
State, marks off the Roman Catholic church in Viét Nam from that in the 
People’s Republic of China, where no such relation is permitted.” 


The author concludes by saying that both Buddhism and Roman 
Catholicism “have learned to adjust” to the regime and “even to support its 
political and economic initiatives.” 


The state appears to tolerate and even welcome the Great Tradition of 
both Buddhism and Roman Catholicism,” he adds. 


The other article is a response to Matthews from my friend Kristin Pelzer 
(alias Christine White) of the University of Hawaii at Mano. 
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While recognizing that his article is “interesting and informative” she 
says in her On Defining “Vietnamese Religion”: reflections on Bruce 
Matthews’ article that the report “highlights an ambiguity in the understand- 
ing of the term (religion).” 


“Matthews focuses on the two major world religions present in Vietnam: 
Catholicism and Buddhism. The reader might conclude that together these 
represent the deeply held spiritual beliefs of the majority of the Vietnamese 
people,” Pelzer writes. 


And she is right to stress the presence of very old beliefs which are 
indigenous, not imported like Buddhism or Catholicism. This is “the vener- 
ation of ancestors, family, village, local and national.” 


“The veneration of the physical environment and of family, local and 
national ancestors that is the primary spiritual practice for many Vietnamese 
has no scripture, no doctrine, no clergy.” 


True. All this has created some sort of native religion for about ninety per 
cent of the Vietnamese, or that non-Catholic section which is commonly 
referred to as “luong ddan” (good people) and generally thought to be 
Buddhist although there have always existed, under the varnish of 
Buddhism-Confucianism-Taoism, popular animistic beliefs which are very 
close to Japanese Shintoism. 


The Vietnamese in fact worship nature — natural forces, rocks, trees are 
believed to be gods or genii (“thdn” in Vietnamese and “kami” in Japanese) 
— which, in a certain way, is good for the ecology-minded world of today. 


As for the dead (ancestors, national and local heroes), they are believed 
to live on. They can be benevolent or malevolent. In the latter case they have 
to be appeased. 


Generally speaking, people always think of a vague supreme being called 
“Trov” (heaven) and family life is marked by the observation of many cere- 
monies from one end of the year to another — anniversaries of the dead, Tét 
or the Lunar New Year, Absolution to Erring Souls in the middle of the 
Seventh Month — all celebrated with big feasts, to the joy of everybody, the 
old and the young. 


November 1993 
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Unitarianiim and Arian religions 


The clam chowder get-together held last fall by the small Unitarian con- 
gregation of Brewster (Massachusetts. USA) to welcome the first visitor they 
had from Ha N6i moved me a great deal. Present were about sixty people, 
pupils and parents, to mark at the same time the first day of term. I noted the 
active participation of children to the Rainbow Year which aimed at the blos- 
soming of cultures of various ethnic groups in the localities. 


The Unitarian Church rejects the dogmas of the Trinity, sin, damnation, and 
stresses the free use of reason in religion and individual freedom of belief. 


The gentle Mrs. Lucy Duffy, who presided over the gathering, talked to 
me about the great tolerance which characterizes the denomination: 


“We have welcomed a Buddhist. We open our door to all religions and 
beliefs, even non-Christian ones. In our opinion, religious truth must be 
based on the universalism of all religious experiences and not on the record- 
ing of very ancient historical events and the consecration of a limited number 
of articles of faith.” 


This spiritual opening reminds me of the Sino-Vietnamese concept of the 
Common Source of Three Fundamental Religions (Tam Gido Déng Nguyén): 
Buddhism, Confucianism and Taoism. These three religions coming from 
China (partly from India in the case of Buddhism) were Vietnamized when 
mixing with popular beliefs to create a diversified common pantheon. 


In the wake of a Chinese domination which lasted over a thousand years 
(179 B.C to A. D 938) the first national royal dynasties (10'" — 14" centuries) 
favoured the blossoming of Buddhism while laying the foundations of a 
national system of education based on Confucianism. Starting from the 15" 
century, the latter, thanks to deep-going agrarian and social upheavals, pre- 
vailed over Buddhism and put its stamp on medieval society. However, inter- 
religious rivalries had a rather temporary character: the Confucian scholar 
was more or less Taoist and Buddhist while the people at large blended the 
three cults. The royal court organized special examinations about the three 
fundamental religions. 


If the Christian religion imported from the West around the 17" century 
failed to strike root in Viét Nam as a national religion, it was because it 
lacked the tolerance of the three fundamental religions and banned ancestor 
worship which was so close to the heart of the population. 
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Let us come back to Unitarianism. Two of its principles bring it close to 
Buddhism: the realization of personal salvation by putting oneself at the 
service of others, and through this sacrifice, the belief in the existence of the 
divine spirit in each human being. The Thién (Zen) Buddhist also stresses 
the universality of Buddhahood. The embryo of enlightenment exists in 
everyone of us. The Pham Vong sutra says: “AlI living beings are in posses- 
sion of Buddhahood.” A sutra of Hué Nang gives this comment: “The stupid 
as well as the intelligent men possess Buddhahood to the same degree: only 
the illusion differs.” 


April 1993 





The way of oll flesh inn Vict Nam 


Last Sunday my family got up very early: we were to exhume the remains 
of my step-mother, and the ritual, to take place at the Municipal Cemetery of 
Van Dién a dozen kilometers from Ha Noi, would have to be performed 
before sunrise. One of my sisters was not allowed to take part, being 
“impure” on that day. 


In Viét Nam the dead are buried provisionally first, in a wooden coffin. 
The tomb is in earth and covered with grass. Three or four years later, when 
decomposition is complete, the bones will be exhumed and transferred to a 
definitive place. 


This final resting place must be chosen according to rules of geomancy 
to ensure prosperity for succeeding generations. A site, shaped in a certain 
way following Bach H6é (White Tiger), Thanh Long (Blue Dragon) or other 
configurations, may give the family poor, common offspring or rich, power- 
ful or even royal descendants. 


Before exhumation, votive offerings will be made to ancestors and to the 
guardian spirits of the place where the dead has resided and of where it is 
going to stay for ever. When the lid of the coffin is lifted the family, wear- 
ing white in the traditional way of mourning and wailing at the top of heir 
voices, will ceremoniously pick up the ebony-like bones and wash them in 
perfumed water. 


The clean bones will then be wrapped in red and tinsel paper and 
arranged in a hieratical order in a tiéw-a small glazed terracotta box provid- 
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ed with parietal holes to allow free circulation of guardian spirits. The final 
tomb will be just a mould of packed earth or a modest masonry. 

As things are changing. exhumation tends to become a more simple 
affair. The burning of incense sticks, the making of votive offerings, the 
chanting of incantations and other rituals, though still in practice, are limit- 
ed. At Van Dién, 1 saw cemetery workers washing bones in running water 
from a tap before sprinkling them with perfumed water from a can. And J 
was reminded of Hamlet and these lines from Nguyén Du’s (1765-1820) 
Call to Wandering Souls: 


“Our life dwindles as a little foam. As it is said 
The multiplicity of forms is just nothing, 

The blessedness of Buddha in your heart 

Will save you from the circle of life renewed.” 


Then, looking at the almost brand-new crematorium there, I wondered if 
even this kind of standardized exhumation would vanish in its turn. 


February 1994 





The time of “Pure Brighten e 


In this third moon of our traditional calendar these beautiful verses of our 
beloved national poet Nguyén Du (1765-1820) come to my mind: 
“Swift swallows and spring days were shuttling by 
of ninety radiant one three score had fled. 
Young grass spread all its green to heaven's rim 
Some blossoms marked pear branches with white dots. 


Now came the Feast of Light' in the third month with graveyard 
rites and junkets on the green. 


As merry pilgrims flocked from near and far, 


1. The Vietnamese word is Thanh Minh (literally “Pure Brightness”). 
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The sisters and their brother went for a stroll. 
Fine men and beauteous women on parade: 

A crush of clothes, a rush of wheels and steeds 
Folks clambered burial knolls to strew and burn 
Sham gold or paper coins, and ashes swirled’? 


Such was the description of a visit to the graves two centuries ago. The 
age-old custom of this spring pilgrimage has been observed to this day. 
Though some of the poetry attached to it may have been lost, a certain old- 
fashioned charm remains. “Tidying up the graves” involves the same rites, the 
burning of “paper gold” and “paper coins,” the offering to the dead of fresh 
water, flowers, fruit, steamed glutinous rice and boiled chicken. The time is 
that of Thanh Minh (Pure Brightness), which is to last three months beyond 
Tét, the lunar New Year, the official date being the 3rd of the third moon. 


On 9 April last (the 29"* day of the 2™ moon) my two sisters and myself 
took advantage of a bus trip organized by the city’s funeral service to visit 
the graves of our parents. In a cemetery covering the slopes of a large hill 
in Yén Ky, Ha Tay province, 70 kilometres from Ha Ndi, tens of thousands 
of dead people rest in peace. This area was arranged about thirty years ago. 
The problem was to reserve as much arable land for the growing of crops as 
possible. The overwhelming majority of the Ha Noi population, with the 
exception of those with deep rural roots, have given up the old custom of 
burying the dead of their families in grave sites selected in accordance with 
geomantic principles. 


May 1994 





Ancestor worship 


With my wife and children nodding a hearty approval, I put a picture of 
Frangaise Corréze, my French friend, on our ancestors’ altar. Passing away 


2, Excerpt from the The Tale of Kiéu, a bilingual edition of Truyén Kiéu, translated 
and annotated by Huynh Sanh Thong, Yale University Press, New Haven and 
London, 1983. 
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2 years ago, she thus shares the “cult of incense and smoke” (/itong khéi) 
with the spirits of the dead in the paternal line of our family. 


For a decade we have been witnessing a return to spirituality which 
acquires the form of a certain religious renaissance, particularly with respect 
to the revival of ancestor worship. This practice rooted in the collective sub- 
conscious of the Vietnamese had been abandoned to oblivion by the hard- 
ships of war and a vague notion of atheist materialism. More stable living 
conditions and a relative well-being brought about by the current economic 
renovation, coupled with the desire to heal the moral wounds of bitter sea- 
sons, encourage people to set up or restore altars, visit family graves and 
multiply their acts of worship in which members of the family are brought 
together, particularly on anniversary days of the dead. 


Could ancestor worship act as a sheet-anchor to preserve national 
identity at the family level in light of the disintegration of the family and the 
decline of traditional moral values? 


The N-T foundation (Study Centre on Child Psychology) directed by 
Nguyén Khac Vién says “yes.” It has carried out a research project on ances- 
tor worship in an urban environment. The survey involved 35 Hanoian fam- 
ilies. Answers were sought to the following questions: Will ancestor worship 
disappear with urbanization and industrialization? Is it causally linked to the 
existence of the extended family? Can it play a stabilizing role? Does it have 
an influence on child psychology? 


The results recorded by the preliminary survey suggest that of the pres- 
ent-day and future Vietnamese society, it plays and will play an important 
role in the socio-cultural life. 


It is not actually a religion but a body of animistic beliefs or ideas accept- 
ed by almost the entire society, by followers of any religion (in many 
instances, even by Christians). Through a number of rites, each individual is 
tied not only to the living members of a family line but also its ancestors. 


Despite the prevalence of the nuclear family, members of the same line- 
age can still be found in fairly large numbers in major urban areas. They 
would mark the anniversary days of the deceased, finance the maintenance 
of their graves and the restoration of the family shrine in the native village. 
The tie linking members of the same lineage is essentially symbolic, con- 
tributing to the education and mental! balance of children and adults. 


A child acquainted to the rites of ancestor worship early on receives a dif- 
ferent socio-cultural formation. A woman widowed late in life might feel less 
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lonely if during the first hundred days after her husband’s burial she puts a 
tray of food at lunch and dinner time, on the altar, lighting a few joss-sticks. 

The presence of an ancestor’s altar in each house and the periodic acts of 
worship cause the spirits of the dead to remain present in the lives of the liv- 
ing and urge people to preserve the honour of the family. 


December 1993 





Between the living and the dead 


Around the Mid-Autumn festival, Hang Ma (Votive Paper Offering) 
Street in the old quarter of Ha N6i attracts crowds of tourists. In the late 
afternoon and the evening, young parents come there with their children to 
buy them multi-coloured paper toys: lion’s head, mask, shadow lantern, 
lantern in the shape of a star, the moon, a dragon, a carp, a toad... 


When this yearly fair comes to an end, the street returns to its traditional 
occupations, the making of votive offerings to which has been added that of 
other paper objects used in wedding ceremonies and in advertising. 


Votive offerings were once prohibited by the authorities, who frowned on 
superstitious practices and would rather have more paper reserved for the mak- 
ing of copy-books for school children. For a dozen years now, with a resur- 
gence of spirituality following the end of the war and launching of a more flex- 
ible social policy, the trade in paper votive offerings has been thriving. 


These objects are made of paper cuts or paper pasted! on bamboo frames. 
They represent gold or silver ingots, money (for a few years now, even US 
dollars), objects of everyday use (garments, household utensils, houses, 
bicycles, chinaware, pedicabs... recently Honda motorbikes), domestic ani- 
mals (horse, dog. even elephant), household gods, human beings, servants, 
concubines, soldiers to fight demons... This practice, of Chinese origin, is 
based on the belief that in the other world the spirits of the dead as well as 
supernatural beings must satisfy needs similar to our own. 


1. This glue is prepared with glutinous rice. A folk apothegm said: “The tailor eats 
fabrics while the maker of paper offerings consumes glue” (Thg may dn vai tha md 
dn hd), alluding to the perks gained by those craftsmen, often by dishonest means. 
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The incineration of those objects is a magic operation which sends them 
to the other world and makes possible a double economy: material savings 
first, since the paper substitutes replace the real things which formerly had 
to be interred together with the dead; the saving of lives since paper dummies 
replace human victims, e.g. the ancient Hindu custom called suttee of hav- 
ing a widow cremated on the funeral pile of her husband. 


Paper offerings are burnt at the conclusion of several major ceremonies. 


This is done toward the end of the Tét (Lunar New Year) festival, gener- 
ally on its third day. Ritual offerings to the manes include victuals, a basket- 
ful of rice, and silver. The basket containing rice and (real) silver are slight- 
ly heated over the flames coming from the burning of paper votive offerings. 


On the route followed by a funeral procession, paper “gold” ingots are 
scattered in order to lure away demons who would otherwise weigh heavily 
on the hearse and impede its progress. 


In the time between the first anniversary of a person’s death and the end 
of the period of mourning, votive offerings are incinerated on several occa- 
sions, either at the family home. a pagoda, or a temple dedicated to one of 
the saintly “Mothers.” On the 15'" day of the 7° moon, the date of a ceremo- 
ny called the Pardon of the Sins of the Dead, votive offerings are also burnt. 
At the time of Pure Brightness (Thanh Minh) when family graves are visited 
and tidied. which corresponds to All Souls’ Day for Christians, votive paper 
“gold” ingots are burnt on the tombs. 


At the onset of summer, when epidemics used to threaten, sacrifices were 
made to placate demons (quan 6n) lest they harmed family members. 


A final remark: at present, the Jarai and Bahnar minorities living in the 
Central Highlands (in the southern part of Central Vietnam) no longer set fire 
to the possessions of the deceased piled up in his funeral house. After a cer- 
emony marking the abandonment of this abode, no link remains between the 
family and the deceased, who goes to inhabit another world. 


July 1995 





The giant god of Chim 


We made up a rather heterogenous group: a French-Vietnamese couple 
with their two children, riding pedicabs; a Thai-Belgian couple; a 
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Vietnamese-American woman; and myself, all pedaling away on our bicy- 
cles. We were heading for the temple of Chém, 13 kilomeres north of Ha Noi 
on a road hugging the Red River dyke. The French called this temple Pagode 
des Quatre Colonnes (Four-Pillared Pagoda). In fact, this description rather 
fits the communal house of the village of Thuy Phuong or Chém. 


A torrential rain caught us before we reached our destination. Drenched 
to the skin, we found some solace in this local folk dictum: “The 15'" day of 
the 15" moon, the day of the festival honouring the God of Chém, is always 
marked by a downpour which heralds the meeting of the God with the God 
of Giéng village! on the opposite bank of the Red River.” 


At any rate, by way of compensation for our tribulations, we had occa- 
sion to watch impressive scenes: a long procession of boats carrying people 
going to scoop pure water in mid-current with which to clean cult tablets; 
colourful propitiatory ceremonies; sacred dances... In addition, the architec- 
ture of the temple showed traits of classical beauty, and the old landing stage, 
which could not survive the construction of the Thang Long bridge, built 
close by, offers a magnificent view. 


Who is the God of Chém? He is giant Ly Ong Trong, about whom we get 
the following information from Viét Dién U Linh Tap (Collection of stories of 
the Gods of the Viét Kingdom) written in the 13"" century and regarded as one 
of the prime written sources, authentically Vietnamese, of our history. 


“Ly Ong Trong was a native of the district of Tir Liém. He had a gigan- 
tic stature, 3 truong 3 thudc,? and showed extraordinary bravery. As a young 
man, he was a junior member of the staff of the local administration. Bullied 
by his superior in the hierarchy, he exclaimed: “A true man must be like a 
bird capable of flying over a thousand leagues on its own wings, and must 
not resign himself to living the life of a slave.” 


“He studied and trained hard and eventually became a high-ranking mil- 
itary official of the (Chinese) Qin dynasty. He was appointed by the emper- 
or Qin Shihuangdi military governor of Lam Thao on the northern border and 
was the terror of the warlike and turbulent Hsiungnu tribes who often made 
forays into Chinese territory. Having reached an advanced age he went back 


1. A legendary hero credited with driving out Northern invaders. 

2. Truong and thitéc are old measures of length with varying equivalents in modern 
systems. In this particular case, one set of calculations gives the incredible figure of 
ten metres. 
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to his native village in Viét Nam, Huang Ti had a bronze statue cast in his 
likeness and erected at the entrance to the citadel of Ham Duong. Certain 
parts of the statue could be made to move people hidden inside it, so that 
Hsiung-nu scouts came to believe that the giant was still alive and at his post, 
and Hsiung-nu forays stopped for good.” 


Legend has it that Ly Ong Trong brought back with him to Viét Nam his 
wife, a Chinese princess, herself a giantess. In the temple dedicated to him, 
one can see the very beautiful lacquered wooden statues of the couple and 
their six children. 


This legend present great historical interest. It expresses the pride of the 
Vietnamese people at the dawn of their history: Ly Ong Trong is worshipped 
as an authentically Vietnamese God, a hero whose services were called upon 
by even the powerful emperor of China.‘ In addition, it reveals the complex- 
ity of Sino-Vietnamese relations in remote antiquity: independence and vas- 
salage, ties of marriage, colonial policy, at times supple, practiced by China. 
In fact, it was under the rule of the Chinese Tang dynasty in the 9th century 
that the proconsul Chao Ch’ang (Triéu Xuong) had a temple dedicated to Ly 
Ong Trong, and Kao Pien (Cao Bién), another proconsul, had a statue cast in 
his likeness, thus adopting an indigenous cult. 


June 1994 





The dead among the Living 


Yesterday was the death anniversary of my mother, who died several 
decades ago. 


I placed on the ancestral altar a tray of flowers, a cup of plain water and 
a few dishes of food. 


Then, my hands clasped to my breast, I bowed three times to her photograph. 


All the while my four-year-old grandson was looking on with an 
intrigued air. 


3. Transcriptions of Vietnamese pronunciation of Han characters. 

4. Let us note that Viét Dién U Linh (authored by Ly Té Xuyén) names and ranks peo- 
ple worshipped as gods and credited with helping to defend the country against Sino- 
Mongolian invaders - among them Ly Ong Trong. 
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“Is your mother home with us today, Grandpa?” he asked. 
“Sure,” I told him. 


People of my generation who saw the revolution and the two wars of 
resistance, in general do not believe in “the other worjd.” Still, we are very 
attached to old memories. 


That is why in spite of very limited housing conditions, each family will 
reserve the best place in the single family room for the ancestral altar. 


This altar more often than not is just a shelf fixed to the wall, at a high 
enough level. On it are set the photographs of the dead, a joss-stick holder, 
two candle-sticks and, sometimes, an incense-burner as well. 


Wealthier families can afford to have a regular altar room while people in 
the countryside always worship the dead in the central section of the house. 


The Vietnamese believe that the dead are not separated from the living, 
that their souls hang about the ancestral altar and will return to stay with the 
living on festive occasions, especially at Tét, and on anniversaries (tradition- 
ally only death anniversaries are marked, not birthdays, the latter being a 
luxury of the rich and a recent import from the West). 


The dead are believed to share all the joy and pain of the living, and so 
the living make offerings to them whenever a memorable event takes place 
in the family — the coming of a child, the first day at school of a boy, the 
passing of an exam, the construction of a new house, engagements, wed- 
dings, deaths, voyages, even bankruptcies. 


The dead are invoked on the least occasion to help the living and they are 
offered votive objects in paper-clothes, hats, wardrobes, beds, even horses 
and cars. 


The cult of ancestors in the Far East may illustrate the chapter on the 
Country of Memory in Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird. 

Little Tyltyl and Mytyl can see in that country their dead grandparents 
and young brothers because the dead live: they are only asleep and they will 
wake up whenever the living think of them. That’s a simple secret which 
adults don’t know about. 


August 1992 
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The cult of fertility 


In an article of cultural anthropology a young ethnographer went to great 
lengths to prove that the cult of fertility has left visible traces in the life of our 
people at present. He listed the manifestations of yin and yang, the representa- 
tions of lingam and yoni, the village spring festivals; the lime pot, the worship 
of trees and stones, the wooden sculptures found in communal houses repre- 
senting licentious scenes etc. The trees and stones are believed to be symbols 
of male and female reproductive organs. Naked women bathing in a lotus pond 
in a 17" century wooden carving seem to evoke the act of procreation. And 
each time a matron withdraws the little bamboo stick from her lime jar and 
reinserts it into the pot after smearing her betel quid with lime from the stick, 
she might be symbolically repeating the sacred act of coupling... 


With this kind of reasoning by deduction one could go far indeed. I could 
extend it to the movement of the key in the lock or the stopper fitting into the 
mouth of a bottle! 


Even if one were to adopt the psychoanalytic view of Freud who explains 
religion by the Oedipus complex I would not think it possible to relate all 
religious phenomena, whether tinged with erotism or not, to the cult of fer- 
tility. This cult can be traced back to the dawn of human culture. Paleolithic 
caves abound in drawings exalting maternity. 


In Viét Nam, which has remained essentially rural, many practices 
remind one of those primitive beliefs. Buddhism, introduced into the coun- 
try through China and India, had to come to terms with them. Thus indige- 
nous divinities of rain became Buddhist gods of Rain (Phdp Vit), clouds 
(Phap Van), Lightning (Phdap Dién), Thunder (Phép Loi). In spring, barren 
women go in pilgrimage to the Perfume pagoda where in the caves they will 
gently pat rocks with human shapes, saying enticingly: 


“Come along with me, my little boy (or girl).” This wish, they believe, will 
be granted by Buddha. Several sacred dances aimed at enhancing fertility 
have fallen into oblivion after decades of war. At the village of Phi Léc in 
Vinh Phi province, a spring festival used to take place in the grounds of the 
temple dedicated to the god of Mount Tan Vién, during which hunters made 
ritual offerings comprising a bow and arrows and a pair of fowl. Young men 
stripped to the waist and wearing only a loin-cloth would dance together with 
young girls (representing the quarries) wearing a scanty bodice and skirt. 
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Together they mimicked a hunt, with the young men walking in front, howl- 
ing, and the girls behind them echoing their cries. Afterwards each couple 
would look for a discreet corner in which to perform the sacred act of mating. 


At the village of Son Déng in Ha Tay province, on the 6th day of the 2nd 
moon a traditional act of worship was held, the ritual offerings including 
pairs of round-shaped bdnh day and square shaped bdnh ching symbolizing 
the male and female reproductive organs. In the evening a sacred dance 
would take place in the courtyard of the communal house. Young men and 
women performed dance figures mimicking the act of coupling, by knocking 
with a bamboo stick (a phallic symbol) an areca-palm spathe (a vulval sym- 
bol). Stick and spathe were thrown to the ground when the dance was over. 
Villagers rushed to get hold of them, for they were symbols of luck. In the 
three months following the festival a certain sexual liberty was given young 
men and women. Pregnancy out of wedlock went unpunished and in all mar- 
riages the bridegrooms were exempted from the payment of the traditional 
contribution to the communal fund. 


In those days planned parenthood was unknown! 
September 1994 





The alt of Mether Goddenses 


The truly indigenous religious foundation of Viét Nam is the cult of the 
spirits, which includes among its components the cult of the Mother 
Goddesses (Tho Madu). 


This cult is based on animist religious practices dating back to prehistoric 
times. The cult of Mother Saints particularly deserves our attention as an 
example of religious syncretism, specifically of the popular religious credo 
of Viet Nam that survives in spite of numerous borrowings from other faiths. 


Among these religious borrowings we can include the adoption of the 
Buddhists’ merciful Bodhisatva Quan Am as supreme sovereign, as well as 
the integration of Taoist saints and spirits, particularly Ngoc Hoang, the Jade 
Emperor of the Sky. We can also point to loans from Confucianism, with its 
notions of good and evil and certain sacrificial rites. 


Thanh Mdu, the original cult devoted to the Mother Goddesses, has 
always been essentially dominated by women. However, a branch to be 
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added later was patronized by General Tran Hung Dao, the heroic victor over 
the Mongols in the 13" century who was sanctified by the faithful. 


The cult of Mother Goddesses falls within the framework of the tradition- 
al cult of female spirits in Viét Nam. 


Generally speaking, three factors contributed to the formation of the cult of 
mothers: animism, respect for women and the cultivation of rice, and later, the 
influence of denatured Taosim, not to speak of Buddhism and Confucianism. 


Before it came under the influence of Chinese Confucianism, which 
despised women, the old Vietnamese society was shaped by a matriarchal 
system which honoured women. 


This cult was all the more important because women’s work of sowing, 
replanting and harvesting played an important role in South East Asia’s wet 
rice civilization. Animist believers raised women to the rank of goddess of 
the cult of fecundity because of her role as the agent of procreation. That is 
why land, water and the sky,! important factors in wet rice cultivation, were 
deified in the popular imagination. They were referred to as Mother Earth, 
Mother Water and Mother Sky. 


Over the millennia, these sporadic and local forms of worship were 
undoubtedly generalized and sorted out to reveal the common denominator. 
A national cult was thus born, the Thé Mau, Mother Goddesses. It is also 
called the cult of the Tam Phi, Three Palaces, or Tit Phui, Four Palaces.” 


The cult’s pantheon also includes divinities and spirits of secondary or 
marginal importance, such as: 

- Buddhist divinities, more particularly the Bodhisatva Quan Am and 
the Buddha A Di Da (Amitabha). 

- Taoist divinities such as the Ngoc Hoang, Jade Emperor, who governs 
the Realm of the Immortals. 

- A wide variety of spirits that cannot be classified, for instance, Quan 
Céng, a great Chinese warrior of the period of the Three Kingdoms, 
the souls of the dead, the ancestors, etc. 


- All these divinities are secondary because they are rarely incarnated. 
Then there are divinities peculiar to the cult of Mother Goddesses. 


1. The sky affects wet rice cultivation through rain, droughts, typhoons and winds. 
2. So-called because each Mother Saint reigns over a piui (world, fiefdom). To the first 
three phu (Sky, Earth and Water) a fourth (Mountains and Forests) has been added. 
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- These comprise in hierarchical order: 
- The Mother Goddesses of the Tam Toa Thanh Mau - Tam Phi, Tit 
Phui, Three or Four Palaces. 

+ Mdu Thuong Thién, The Mother Goddess of the Sky, whose sacred colour 

is red. Her avatar, Liéu Hanh, who is of human origin, is very popular. 

+ Mdu Thuong Ngan, The Mother Goddess of the Mountain and Forest, 

of the Dead and Faithful, whose sacred colour is green. 
+ MduThodi, The Mother Goddess of Water, whose sacred colour is white. 
+ Médu Dia, The Mother Goddess of Earth, whose sacred colour is also white. 
- Negii Vi Vicong Quan, The Five Royal Mandarins, sons of the Bét Hdi Dai 
Vuong, Spirit Dragon of the Eight Seas. Their number may reach ten. 

- Chdu Ba or Thanh Ba, The Four Lady Saints, avatars of the Four 
Mother Goddesses. Their number may reach 12. 

- Ten Ong Hoang, The Ten Princes, sons of the Bat Hai Dai Vuong, 
Spirit Dragon of the Eight Seas. They live in the Water Palace. 

- Thdp Nhi Vuong Cé, The Twelve Royal Maids: servants of the Mother 
Goddesses and the Ladies. 

- Twelve Cau, The Twelve Page-Boys, avatars of children who died 

before the age of nine, retainers of the Princes. 

- Quan Ngii Ho, The Five Tiger Mandarins. 

- Ong Lét, Sir Lot, the Spirit Snake. 

Under the Phii Tran Triéu, Palace of the Tran Dynasty, the cult of male 
divinities with its sacred colour of indigo blue is integrated into the cult of 
the Three or Four Palaces. This aspect of the cult is devoted to General Tran 
Hung Dao, his son Tran Quéc Tang, his two daughters and his first lieu- 
tenant, Pham Ngii Lao. 


An essential characteristic of the cults devoted to the above-mentioned 
divinities, who are all benevolent, is their possession of mediums. How does 
a person become an adept and medium of this cult? 


Each mortal is presumed to have a destiny of his or her own governed by 
one or several spirits of the Three or Four Palaces. A person with a “heavy 
destiny” (cdn sé ndng) is often sick and prone to misfortune, because he or 
she is persecuted (hanh) by an invisible master or masters who wants to use 
him or her as a servant soldier (/inh hdu). 

Those who want to submit to this recruitment must undergo an initiation 
ceremony called t6n nhang in which they carry on their head a tray with a 
vase of joss-sticks. 
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If the spirit does not agree to the recruit’s petitions, he or she* must hold 
aceremony of entry into the service of the concerned spirit or spirits (/é trinh 
déng). This is a very costly ceremony which lasts two to three days. The 
recruit must present him or herself to the spirits (trinh dong) and be accept- 
ed by the latter as a medium (déng) through the Shadow Rite (Hau béng). It 
is during this rite that the spirits are incarnated in a professional medium. 


Hdu bong is the key ceremony in the cult of Mother Saints. A ba déng 
(female medium) seats herself in front of the altar, her head and upper body 
draped in a large red veil which sets her apart from the world of mortals. 
During a session which usually lasts from two to seven hours, the divinities 
descend on the soul of the medium (gidng déng) in order to incarnate them- 
selves in her. 


Not all divinities descend, and each medium has her own preferred divini- 
ties. For each incarnation (gid déng) the medium possessed by the divinity 
must wear the proper costume and attributes (colour, objects) and behave 
according to the temperament of the divinity (sweet or violent, young or old). 


As the rite unfolds, the medium’s head begins to nod more and more 
quickly, which also sets her upper body in motion. She then falls into a trance 
and dances and speaks as the incarnation takes place. As a spirit, she distrib- 
utes favours to fulfill the wishes of the faithful who are present. 

The liturgical singer (cung vdn) plays a very important role as animator 
of each session. 


A novice who has gone through a “Shadow Service” ceremony may go on 
to become a professional medium. 


28 March 1999 





The onset of MWHNOr 


On my last visit to Stockholm, I was much impressed by the sight of peo- 
ple sitting on benches in the streets with their eyes half closed, literally 
"imbibing" in the summer sun. 


3. In this case, he or she continues to be assailed by misfortunes. 
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As for us Vietnamese, little affected by somber northern winters, we 
have sunny weather galore: 200 hours per month in summer, 130 in winter, 
on an average. 


Until the 1920's, the damp and unhealthy heat of tropical summer was 
dreaded by farmers in the north of the country because of the attendant epi- 
demics. The threat climaxed at the approach of the summer solstice. 


As a rule the ceremony making the onset of summer (vdo hé) was cele- 
brated in the first two weeks of the season. Of a propitiatory character, its 
aim was to “pray for peace" (cdu an) and for "coolness" (cdu mat). It was 
believed that it was during the periods of torrid heat that the demons of epi- 
demics (Quan On) prowled everywhere to recruit their "soldiers," the spirits 
of the dead. Dogs sensed their presence in the form of will-o-the-wips mov- 
ing at night and barked with terror. When a gate creaked, there could be no 
doubt that malevolent spirits were there. People seemed to hear the wind 
calling the name of someone in the family. 


In the village, the ceremony "Prayer for Peace" was held at the communal 
house particularly if there was an outbreak of cholera. Its aim was to drive 
away the quan 6n coming to pressgang the dead. It could last a half-day, or 
three days and three nights in a row, or even longer. Two altars were set up, 
an inner one honouring Heaven, Earth, Buddhas, Saints and Genies: an outer 
one reserved for the gods of darkness, including the Five Demons of 
Epidemics represented by paper dummies. 


The service was directed by a bonze or a witch-doctor. It began with a 
purifying rite aimed at ridding the village of evil spirits and securing for its 
inhabitants a security zone: if they did not cross the boundaries of the com- 
mune, they would not fall into the hands of demons, i.e. catch cholera. Then 
one made requests (phat td) to Heaven and to Buddhas for their protection. 
The next day there took place the rite of the Six Offerings (luc ciing): 
incense, flowers, lamps, betel, fruit and food. It was followed by the pardon 
of sins and the redress of injustices in favour of wandering souls: the cele- 
brant cut the symbolical cord of sins and injustices (cat khiém), on which 
were hung paper clothing and 630 coins intended for wandering souls. This 
was followed by the rite of sanctification of the Buddhist pennant (cing 
trang phién). On the second night, the rite was conducted of the distribution 
of food to hungry wandering souls (dan thi thuc); beggars and famished peo- 
ple wrangled with each other over the offerings (rice balls, rice soup, boiled 
sweet potatoes, maize, little cakes...). Live animals-birds, fish, crabs, snails 
(phéng sinh) were set free. On the third day the ceremony was brought to a 
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close by asking for the grace of Heaven and Buddha and bidding farewell to 
the demons of epidemics. The celebrant, holding lighted incense sticks or a 
torch, uttered words of exorcism. He put on a show of going together with 
the evil spirits to markets and crossroads, to the gate of the village, before 
setting alight the paper dummies exhibited on the outer altar. 


In our days, in villages, the ceremony of "Prayer for Peace" at the begin- 
nig of summer is rather symbolical. The demons of epidemics are frightened 
away by vaccines. By the grace of the Buddha Pasteur. 


1995 





The Guardian God of the Nerth 


In old tourist guides of former French Indochina, the god was called the 
Great Buddha, the temple dedicated to him standing on the southern edge of 
the West Lake was called Temple of the Great Buddha, and the street lead- 
ing to it Avenue du Grand Bouddha. Great Buddha was the mistaken transla- 
tion of the Vietnamese words “Quan Thanh,” themselves misspelt. 

The correct spelling was Qudn Thanh (with a diacritical mark on Qudn), 
not Quan Thanh. Qudn Thanh means “temple dedicated to a Taoist saint,” 
while Quan Thanh means “mandarin saint,” which is incongruous.'In the 
eyes of the French colonist coming in the late 19th century to Viét Nam all 
temples looked alike and were a place for the worship of Buddha, hence the 
name of “Great Buddha.” 

A distinction has to be made among four kinds of temple: 

1. The chia (pagoda) devoted to the cult of Buddhas: 

2. The van miéu (vdn nv and van chi) dedicated to Confucius; 

3. The dinh, communal houses devoted to the cult of tutelary gods 

of villages; 


4. The dén and miéu, for the cult of all kinds of deities. Among them the 
quan is specifically a Taoist temple. 


1. It was after the 1945 revolution that the spelling was corrected by the city authorities. 
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The above-mentioned Great Buddha is in fact a Taoist deity (worshipped 
in a qudn). His name is Huyén Thién Tran Vit (Warrior in charge of the guard 
of the Dark Heaven), that is the northern part of heaven.? 


In the year 1010 when King Ly Thai Té moved the capital to Thang Long 
(present-day Ha Noi), he also entrusted the god with the guard of the north 
of the royal citadel (Hoang Thanh) with a view to defending it against 
demons and evil spirits. 


According to Chinese mythology, adopted by Vietnamese beliefs, there 
were, besides and under the Paramount God (Thirong Dé) five seigneurs, each 
master of a sector of heaven and designated by the colour of the point of the 
compass under his authority: the Dark God (North), the Green God (East), the 
Red God (South), the White God (West) and the Yellow God (Centre). 


The Dark God (Huyén Thién Trdén Vii) relates to the female principle yin. 
Reigning in the north, he represents darkness, the colour black, cold, night, 
death. His symbols are the black flag, the snake and the tortoise, which are 
cold-blooded animals. 


All those attributes characterize the statue of the Dark Warrior of Quan 
Thanh. A bronze figure with a shiny black patina, it deserves its nickname of 
“Great Buddha,” for it is nearly four metres high and weighs four tonnes. 
Cast on the order of a Trinh seigneur in 1681, among Ha N6i’s religious stat- 
ues it has no other rival in terms of size than the bronze Amitabha (A Di Da) 
cast in 1953 of the Than Quang pagoda (Ngii X4 Street). The god is repre- 
sented dressed in a Taoist priest’s gown, his hair floating behind the nape of 
his neck, bare-footed, his left hand executing exorcising passes, his right 
hand leaning on the handle of a sword on which a snake is coiled, with its 
point resting on the shell of a tortoise. The founder of the statue, a Master 
Trong of the founders’ guild, also had his own statue honored in the temple. 


In its heyday, the shrine was frequented by many pilgrims, particularly 
scholar candidates to examinations, who came in the hope of receiving 
divine guidance in the form of oracular verses. 


Set in a frame of verdure and standing close to two lakes — the West Lake 
and the Trtic Bach Lake, Quan Thanh Temple? offers a picturesque view. The 
front is composed of four quadrangular pillars (1893). The visitor, after walk- 


2. The west is entrusted to Cao Son and the east to Bach Ma (the White Horse God). 
3. Transferred to its present site in the 15" century (1474). Rebuilt several times 
(1677, 1856, 1893). 
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ing through a porch with three entrances, comes into a courtyard planted with 
shady mango trees. The shrine stands at the back of the courtyard. On its front 
is finely sculpted woodwork, lacquered red and gold. A bronze gong (khanh) 
hangs in the nave. Four altars precede the sanctuary, into which one enters 
through a narrow corridor. The pilgrim may then contemplate the Guardian 
God of the North standing in the mysterious semi-darkness. 


March 1997 


How many mcense sticks 
one to te Lit? 





(In answer to a query by a Luxembourgian friend) 


After our visit to Yén Tit pagoda and before you left you asked me a 
question I could not answer wholly satisfactorily then and there: “Why did 
you plant only one incense stick in the sand-filled vase on the altar?” 


I have since consulted a nonagenarian uncle, who gave me the following 
explanation. 


One may light, according to ritual, one, three, five, or seven incense 
sticks — always an uneven number. Each number has its own symbolic value. 


The number one represents unity, the whole, the fusion of the male and 
the female principles. The Buddhist believer who prays to Buddha Amitabha 
(A Di Da in Vietnamese) by lighting a single stick seeks to release the 
“incense of the heart” (tdm huong), which combines five kinds of incense: 
incense preventing the violation of taboos (gidi hiong), incense upholding 
constancy and protecting against temptation (dinh hwong); incense of prajna, 
which gives lucidity and intelligence (tué hong); incense of emancipation 
(gidi thodt huong) and incense of endurance (tri kién huong). 


The number three suggests the mobility of the uneven number, which 
tends to move toward evenness, stability, equilibrium. When someone is 
grappling with difficulties, with something that upsets him, he offers Buddha 
three incense sticks. It is also customary to light three sticks at Tét, the lunar 
New Year, and at funerals, but only one stick at ordinary rituals. 


Five sticks are lit only at the altar of the Mother Goddess of the Forest (Mdu 
Thuong Ngan), attended by the Five Tiger Lords, to pray for their protection. 
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On the 15" day of the seventh moon, the day of Pardon for all Wandering 
Souls, seven lighted sticks are planted on their behalf near banyan trees, their 
habitual haunts. This is a sign of Buddhist compassion. 


When the sticks burst into flames, this means that some kind of message 
is coming from the nether world. 


I cannot vouch for the correctness of my uncle’s explanations. In any case, 
there is no harm done if, to show one’s feeling, one plants a whole bunch of 
incense sticks on a burial mound without taking the trouble to count them. 

At the time of Pure Brightness (Thanh Minh, in the third lunar month) 
when family graves are visited and tidied, if the lighted sticks are blown out 
three times in a row, this means that the spirit of the dead refuse the invita- 
tion to come back for a moment to the world of mortals. There is a delicate 
allusion to this in this pretty poem by Lé Dat. 


“The turquoise rice 

ripples in the wind; 

The eucalyptus leaves 

Are lit by the sun 

The love debt of long ago! 

Is paid for me by red-flowered cacti 
Three times the incense sticks 
Refused to light. — Your spirit, 

Ts it here, or somewhere else?” 


Ritual offering to the gods or to the spirits of the dead consist of a bowl 
of fresh water, some flower and some incense, but also of a tray of food. The 
food is only breathed in by the supernatural beings and the ghosts. After the 
incense sticks are burnt out, the food is taken down from the altar to be eaten 
by the living. 

The wisps of incense smoke make possible communion between the two 
worlds. In the great 18"" century novel in verse, Kiéu, the main character is 
a beautiful woman who sacrifices her youth for the sake of her father. Before 
leaving her home for an adventurous and tormented life, she asks her fiancé 
to marry her younger sister. To the latter she says: 


1. A consequence of karma, according to the Buddhist faith. 
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“When bound as man and wife, you two will mourn 

A star-crossed girl and nurse her in your heart. 

I shall have vanished leaving few remains: 

A lute, troth-incense burned in days gone by. 

Sometimes, if it happens that you tune this lute 

Or light that incense, look outdoors: 

When you see the leaves and grass trembling in the wind 


you'll know that I’ve come home." 


I’ll end my letter with these lines on incense. I hope that you’ll not be 
too disappointed. 


March 1995 





The magic of Number 3 


Each culture features numbers that are either loved or detested, honoured 
or banned. The number 13, which is taboo in the West left ancient 
Vietnamese indifferent. In ancient Greece, Pythagoras regarded the number 
as the principle of things thus acknowledging universal harmony in all fields. 
His motto was: “All is number.” A whole number is attached to everything. 


In the culture of East Asia, it seems that the number “Three” enjoys the 
favours of the spirit, of logic, and of action. Perhaps, because being neither 
too large nor too small, it represents an acceptable mean, an achievable equi- 
librium. Doesn’t it evoke the evolution of everything which must go through 
three stages: the beginning, the middle, and the end? Popular wisdom says: 
quad tam ba bdn (no more than thrice), implying an advice not to repeat 
unsuccessful attempt more than three times. 


Spiritual life in East Asia is marked by the coexistence and the union of 
the “three religions springing from the same source” (tam gido déng 
nguyén)”: Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism. 


Buddhism has many triads. In pagodas, one sees several groups of three 
Buddhas: Triad of the Buddhas of the Past, the Present and the Future (Phat 
Tam Thé): A Di Da (Amitabha) flanked by two Bodhisattvas: Quan Thé Am 


2. From a translation by Huynh Sanh Thong, Yale University Press, New Haven, 1983. 
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(Avalokitesvara) and Dai Thé Chi; Thich Ca (Sakyamuni) with two 
Bodhisattvas on his side: Van Thi and Phé Hién, etc. The Three Buddhist 
Treasures (Tam Bdo) comprise Buddha, his Law, and the Clergy. The Gate 
with Three Entrances (Tam Quan) opens the way into the grounds of a pago- 
da. The Triputaka (Triple Basket) arranges the vast Buddhist literature into 
three categories: the sutras (kinh), which contain the sermons of Sakyamuni, 
the vinaya (/udt), which spells out the interdicts, and the abhidharm (/udf) 
which explain the Doctrine. 


Confucianism is not less rich in triads. The Three Principal Ties (Tam 
Cuong) are those respectively linking the king to his subject, the father to his 
child, and the wife to her husband. The Three Prime Principles (Tam Nguyén) 
designate Heaven, Earth, and Man. A woman, in the course of her life, is 
duty bound to observe the three submissions (Tam Tong): as a daughter, she 
must submit to the authority of her father; as wife, to that of her husband, as 
widow, to that of her eldest son. 


Taoism combines with popular beliefs in several triads. The Supreme 
Triad comprises the Jade Emperor (Ngoc Hodng), the Southern Star (Nam 
Tdo) which controls the Register of Births, and the Northern Star (Béc Dau) 
which supervises the Register of Deaths. The Cult of the Three Palaces (or 
Three Worlds, Tam Phii), a specifically Vietnamese belief, is dedicated to 
three divine “Mothers” (Mdu): the Saint of Heaven, the Saint of Earth, and 
the Saint of the Waters. 


Popular customs and beliefs are dotted with triads. Human happiness is 
impersonated in three human figures representing the Three Abundances 
(Tam Da): Honours, Wealth and Longevity (Phiic, Léc, Tho). The Three 
Animals (Tam Sinh) killed at ritual sacrifices are the ox, the pig and the goat; 
The Three Desires (Tam Duc) are: to sleep, to eat, and to procreate. It is 
believed that a human being has three souls (Tam Hon): the spiritual, the sen- 
sory and the vegetative souls. The Three Calamities (Tam Tai) which threat- 
en man are: fire, flood, and bandits. 


Il June 1995 





The Number S 


The number “5” is expressed in Vietnamese by the word ndm (in the ver- 
nacular) or ngii (in Sino-Vietnamese literary language). A frequently used 
number, it often connotes a mystical meaning. 
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In everyday speech, and used in combination with the number “7”, it sug- 
gests a fairly large number. Thus a polygamous man could have “five wives 
and seven concubines” (ndm thé bay thiép) and even more. A deceitful man 
could have several tricks up his sleeve “ndm lita bday loc” (five ruses and 
seven stratagems). “More than once” is expressed by “ndm Idn bdy liot” 
(five times, seven turns). 


On the other hand, used in combination with “3”, the number “5” may 
suggest either “few” or “many”. One say rather apologetically that one has 
taken “ndm, (or “ddm’’) ba chén” (five or three cups (of alcohol). In the old 
days, a man sent his little boy to a school-master so that he could get a little 


education in the form of “ndm (or “ddm’) ba chi?’ (three or five characters). 


In the phrase “ndm cha ba me” (five fathers, three mothers), the speaker 
complains about a state of affairs where too many people are to be in charge. 
By saying “ndm ba, ba chuyén” (five ladies, three stories), he hints that the 
neighbourhood is rife with gossip. 


In many sayings, the number “5” evokes a large quantity: “ndm con ndm 
bat, nha nat cét xiéw’” (five children five bowls, house and pillars in bad 
shape) illustrates the burden of a large progeny. A man with many wives and 
children said by way of apology: “ndm con ndm nhé, mudi vo muoi thong” 
(five children five affections, ten wives ten loves). 

The number “Five” is present in many Vietnamese cultural concepts, 
especially among those people of the older generations still under the influ- 
ence of Chinese culture and, through the later, of Indian culture.! 

Here are a few examples taken from the series of Indo-Buddhist Five’s: 

The Five Miseries (Ngii Kho): birth, old age, death, illness, separation. 

The Five Abstentions (Ngit Gidi): killing of animals, alcoholic beverages, 
fornication, theft, mendacity. 


The Five Lusts (Ngii Duc): colour, voice, odour, savour, touch. 


The Five Ways of Transmigration (Ngii Dao): celestial god, human, 
demon, hell, animal, famished ghost. 


The series of “Five’s” in Sino-Vietnamese culture cover a broad field. 
Here are a few samples: 


1. One must bear in mind that Chinese domination lasted more than a thousand years. 
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The Five Elements of the Cosmos (Ngit Hanh): Wood, Metal, Fire, Water, 
Earth. This concept is applied to all domains. including traditional medicine. 
To each organ of the body corresponds one of the five elements of nature. 


The Five Viscera (Ngil Tang): liver, lungs, heart, kidneys, spleen. In tra- 
ditional medicine, each organ relates to one of the Five Colours or of the Five 
Savours. For instance, the heart relates to the red and pungent. 


The Five Savours (Ngii Vi): The acid, the pungent, the bitter, the salty, 
the sweet. 


The Five Colours (Ngii Sdc): The green, white, red, black, yellow. 
The Five Planets (Ngii Tinh): Jupiter, Venus, Mars, Mercury, Saturn. 
The Five Ritual Offerings (N git Ciing): incense, flowers, aquilaria, rice, candles. 


The Five Periods of Mourning (Ngii Phuc): three years, one year, nine 
months, five months, three months. 


The Five Cereals (Ngii Céc): rice, millet, millet with panicles, wheat, barley. 


The Five Ritual Fruits (Ngii Qua): pear, pomegranate, peach, plum, 
Buddha’s Hand (phat thi, a kind of citron). 


The Five Cardinal Points (Ngit Phicong): east, west, south, north, pivot of 
the earth. 


Under the Master of Heaven (Thuong Dé), there are the Five Divine 
Seigneurs, guardians and masters of five sections of Heaven: the Red 
Seigneur (south), the White Seigneur (west), the Green Seigneur (east), the 
Yellow Seigneur (centre), the Black Seigneur (north). At the Tran Vii temple 
in Hanoi, a shrine is dedicated to the Black Seigneur (Huyén Dé) who reigns 
over the northern section of Heaven and Earth and keeps out evil spirits. He 
is represented by a huge bronze statue. 


The Five Notes (Ngii Am): the notes C, D, F, G and B. The pentatonic 
scale seems to be common to the whole of Asia, and is found even in India. 
The names of the notes in Vietnamese are: xir, xang, xé, c6ng, liu. 


Confucianism is based on the Five Canonical Books (Ngii Kinh): the 
Book of Odes, the Book of Annals, the Book of Changes, the Book of Rites, 
and the Book of Spring and Autumn. It preaches the Five Virtues (Negi 
Thuong): humanity, justice, urbanity, wisdom and loyalty, which must be 
cultivated in the Five Cardinal Relationships (Ngit Ludn): those between 
king and subject, father and son, elder and younger brothers, husband and 
wife, friend and friend. 


July 1995 
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From 4 To 3 


In East Asia, which includes Vietnam, the numbers 4 and 8 are often 
present in social and spiritual life, mostly in connection with various con- 
cepts of Chinese and Indian cultures. 


Vietnamese mythology mentions the Four Immortals (Tit bdt nt) who are 
essentially Vietnamese deities: The Mountain God (Son Tinh). The God of 
Gidng village, who drove back invaders from the North, Chir Déng Tu, a 
semi-historical figure, the Goddess Liéu Hanh, honoured as the Saintly 
Mother. She is the object of a very popular indigenous belief, no doubt born 
of the cult of fecundity practised by a people of rice growers in need of land 
and water. For this reason, she is a member of a tetrad of Saintly Mothers wor- 
shipped in the cult of the Four Palaces or the Four Worlds (Tit phit): Heaven, 
Water, Earth, Forest. Everyday speech contains many phrases and expressions 
linked to the number 4: n¢ chi (the four limbs), nu? chiéng (from everywhere), 
tit c6 v6 than (alone, solitary, with neither friend nor relative whichever point 
of the compass one turns to), tv phitong (the four points of the compass), 17 
hdi giai huynh dé (men in the four seas are brothers). The classical motifs of 
traditional painting and sculpture are: the four hieratic animals (7 link): drag- 
on, unicorn, tortoise, phoenix; the four plants representing the four seasons: 
apricot, pine, chrysanthemum, bamboo, (nt quy); the box with four long and 
two short planks (bén ddi hai ngdn) is an euphemism designating the coffin. 


Confucianism has Four Classical Books (Tit thi): The Great Study, The 
Golden Mean, Analects, and Mencius. The Four Main Virtues (Tit dtic) are: pru- 
dence, strength, justice, and temperance; for women they are: work, demeanour, 
language, conduct. The four classes (t## ddn) of feudal society were: scholars, 
peasants, craftsmen, traders, in descending order. The ideal of the patriarchal 
family is to have four generations under the same roof (tit dai déng dudng). 


Buddhism teaches the Four Saintly Truths (Tit diéu dé): all is suffering; 
the source of suffering is desire; the abolition of desire leads to that of suf- 
fering; the 4th truth points to the way which leads to the extinction of suffer- 
ing. The four sufferings are: birth, illness, old age and death. 


The Way to Deliverance indicated by the Fourth Saintly Truth of 
Buddhism is the golden mean, the Road with Eight Branches (Bat chanh 
dao): pure faith, pure will, pure language, pure action, pure livelihood, pure 
application, pure memory, pure meditation. The eight interdicts (Bat gidt) of 
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Buddhism comprise: not to kill, not to steal, not to indulge in lewdness, not 
to speak inconsiderately, not to drink, not to sit on an elevated bed, not to 
wear jewellery, not to indulge in revelry (singing, dancing). 


On the front door of some houses in Ha Néi, one can see a talisman in the 
form of a mirror on which are drawn the Eight Trigrams of Far-eastern cos- 
mogony, which symbolize the eight cosmic principles and the eight elements 
of universal life (heaven, running water, mountain, thunder, wind, fire, earth, 
stagnant water), and surround the primary principles: yin and yang. One counts 
eight cardinal directions (Bdt phirong): east, west, north, south, southeast, 
southwest, northeast, northwest. By adding the zenith and the nadir, one gets 
the ten cardinal directions (Thdp phiwong) which designate the universe for 
Buddhists. The eight period of the year (Bar tiéf) are: early spring, the spring 
equinox, early autumn, the autumn equinox, early winter, the winter solstice; 
early summer, the summer solstice. Lastly, let us note the eight musical instru- 
ments (Bdt dm): the moon-shaped lute (dan nguyét), the three-stringed lute 
(dan tam), the four-stringed lute (dan tz), the two-stringed viol and bow (nhi), 
the small tambourine (tréng béc), the small copper gong with handle (canh), 
the castanets with coins attached (sénh tién), the barnboo flute (6ng dich). 


November 1995 





The magic of the Number 9 


Why should the number 9 be generally linked, in Eastern Asia, to what- 
ever is auspicious, noble, solemn or abundant? Perhaps, disciples of Carl 
Jung and other specialists of the collective unconscious could supply expla- 
nations on this subject. 


I shall be satisfied with merely supplying a few examples. 


In Vietnam, some popular sayings use the number nine to express toler- 
ance and reconciliation, e.g. “When there are only nine, let’s say there are 
ten” (Chin bé lam muoi), “making one concession will bring in nine bene- 
fits” (Mét su nhin chin sit lanh), The number nine also evokes the idea of 
abundance, e.g. “Nine granaries and ten buffaloes” (Chin dun muoi trdu) is 
the attribute of a rich farmer; an avaricious one, “who already owns nine 
granaries will covet another one so as to be the owner of ten (Chin dun con 
muén mot dun nita Ia micoi); to suggest the idea of many people coming 
together from different places, the phrase used is “Chin ngioi mutoi lang” 
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(Nine people, ten villages). “Everywhere” is expressed by the phrase “The 
nine directions of Heaven and ten directions of Buddha” (Chin phuong trou, 
mutoi phiong Phat). The “Nine tiers of clouds” designates the sky, the heav- 
ens. The Mekong river is called the “Nine Dragons” (Ctru Long). 


The number “Nine” is often related to Confucian ethics. Filial piety 
reminds the child of “the nine characters representing the pains and labour 
of his parents” (Chin chit ct lao) taken from The Book of Odes. In the spir- 
it of the extended family, “a relative of the 9th generation is still closer to 
you than a complete stranger (Chin doi con hon ngitoi ding). The “Nine 
Steps Leading to the Sky’ (Ci Tritng) is a reference to the imperial throne. 
In the old imperial capital of Hué, you can admire the nine dynastic urns 
(cit dinh) cast in bronze, symbols of the Nguyén dynasty, standing in the 
royal citadel. On them are engraved figures representing the universe and the 
natural resources of the country. The “Ninth Degree of the Mandarinate” 
(Cit phdm van giai) was the lowest-ranking ring in the honours granted by 
the Court of Hué. Under the French colonial regime, it could actually be 
bought with money. The “Double Nine” (9"" day of 9" month) is a family 
festival in China. The Nine Streams designates the world of the dead. 


Buddhism refers to the number Nine in many circumstances. In a visit to 
a Vietnamese pagoda, one will see on the altar the statue of the Nine 
Dragons, one of The Birth of Buddha, in which Buddha at his birth is the 
object of ablutions by nine dragons. Legend has it that he then makes seven 
steps, pointing the index of one hand toward the sky, and the finger of the 
other hand to earth, saying: “In the sky above and on the earth underneath, I 
alone am to be worshipped.” No doubt, “I” refers to the Great Self or 
Brahma, the universal spirit, which comprises the atmas (individual selves). 
Following is an admonitory Buddhist saying: 

“Even if one should build nine storeys of a Buddhist stupa, 
It’s less meritorious than saving a single person in danger” 
(Dt xdy chin bac phit dé 

Chang bang lam phiic citu cho mét ngudi). 

The meaning is clear: even an obscure act of charity is more meritorious 
than an ostentatious act of generosity. 

A Buddhist tower is often designed as “lotus flowing with nine tiers of 
petals,” each tier making a degree of asceticism, maximum number being 
nine (Cra phdm lién dai). 

October 1995 
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yf Modernisation 
© Confucian hedition 


It is with great emotion that I leafed through the collection of documents 
relating to the 10" anniversary of the Nguyén Dinh Chung - Song Awards 
for Mathematics. The prizes are given each year to secondary school stu- 
dents in H6 Chi Minh City’s urban and suburban districts who have distin- 
guished themselves in mathematics contests organised on a national, town 
or district levels. 


The awards were created in 1992 by Nguyén Dinh clan to honour the 
memory of their dead family member Nguyén Dinh Song, a teacher of math- 
ematics reputed to be one of the best and most devoted in southern Viét 
Nam’s secondary schools. 


Colleagues, students and parents of the deceased have given their contin- 
ued support to the initiative. In ten years, 253 secondary school students 
have received standard prizes and 120 have received prizes of encourage- 
ment. Each year, the distribution of prizes is a small event for schools in H6 
Chi Minh City. 


Who was Nguyén Dinh Song? Tudi Tré (Youth) newspaper reported: 


“Song first mounted the teaching stage in 1947, in Hué, aged 22. He then 
devoted the remaining 44 years of his life to the profession. Throughout the 
vicissitudes of life, he never quit his two duties: teaching and writing books 
on mathematics.” 


“From his vantage point as a teacher, he always went on step further than 
merely giving his students scientific knowledge. He taught them a work ethic. 


“In his office, he read night after night and conducted research to write 
classical books. He published a collection of mathematical textbooks before 
and after 1975 — two condensations of wide knowledge that have been car- 
ried in school bags for many generations. 


“Jn the last years of his life, though tormented by rheumatism and high 
blood pressure, he did not desert his post. His right arm became paralysed 
but he made painstaking efforts to teach himself to write with his left hand 
SO as to pursue his research. When he passed away, his manuscript The 
Method of Geometric Demonstration was left incomplete.” 
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“In the 1978-1979 school year, the School of Managing Cadres assigned 
him to run a class for the training of directors of general education schools. 
Since the quality of mathematical textbooks was far from satisfying at the 
time, he undertook a laborious task: compiling a collection of textbooks for 
sixth to 12th grades in order to help students acquire a rational method and 
to encourage them to conduct personal studies.” 


In Hué, I had the honour of teaching this talented mathematician, only 
seven or eight years younger than me. 


In 1941, when the Japanese had occupied all of French Indochina, I left 
the Law Faculty in Ha N6i to teach in a private secondary school in Vinh, 
and then in Hué. Viét Nam was in complete effervescence. The teaching staff 
of these schools consisted of intellectuals and artists who were fervent pro- 
tectors of individual liberties, many of which had been political detainees. 


There, I had the opportunity of teaching alongside men who have since 
become famous, such as poets Ché Lan Vién and Té Hanh, the Taoist 
philosopher Cao Xuan Huy, painter Nguyén Dé Cung, critic Hoai Thanh, or 
the lexicographer Dao Duy Anh — Among the quality students these maes- 
tros taught was Nguyén Dinh Song. 


The latter and his brother Chung took my French classes for several years 
until the August 1945 Revolution. I lost track of them during the 30-year war 
of resistance. I finally got in touch with their family after long investigations 
when I returned to Ha N6i many years later and peace had been restored. I 
was saddened to hear of the death of Song. The family had then already 
founded the Chung - Song Mathematics Awards. 


To me, these awards represent the meshing of renewal and modernisation 
of the Confucian tradition: the tie between a master and his disciples and the 
ecult of familia! honour. 


23 February 2003 





How to tiantlate the word Vin Miia. 


The Van Miéu in Ha Ni, temple devoted to Confucius and his disciples, 
was built in 1070. The official translation of this word into western language 
is inspired by the French translation Temple de la Littérature which gave rise 
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to the Temple of Literature in English, Literatur Tempel in German, and E/ 
Tempo de Literatura in Spanish. 


Is this translation correct? This is not a question of linguistic quibbling 
but a semantic problem. 


But first, is it true that Van Miéu is a temple dedicated to literature? 
Functionally, this is a construction devoted to the cult of Confucius with a 
view to glorifying the doctrine of this Chinese philosopher of the 6th century 
BC who has exerted a profound and durable influence on Eastern Asia. In 
Viét Nam there is a whole network of temples to Confucius covering all the 
country, called Van Miéu in the capital city, Khéng Miéu in provincial main 
towns, Van Tir or Van Chi in the villages, cantons and districts. There are 
only two Van Miéu, one in Ha N6i inspired by the original Chinese model in 
Kufu, and the other in Hué, built in 1809 beside the Perfume River and fol- 
lowing the removal of Ha N6i capital to central Vjét Nam (1802) by the royal 
dynasty of the Nguyén (1802-1945). 


In the years 1884-1886, Hocquart, a military doctor serving French 
troops during a military campaign in Tonkin, then northern Viét Nam, visit- 
ed two temples in Ha Ndi, which he wrongly called pagodas - the word actu- 
ally designates a temple dedicated to Buddha. 


The first is the Ngoc Son temple: "We were heading," he wrote in a 
Campaign in Tonkin (1 edition, 1889-1991) "for one of these pagodas ded- 
icated to Literature, built on a small knoll surrounded on all sides by water 
(the Lake of Restored Sword). The pagoda is surrounded by scholarly 
emblems: a column tapering off with the figure of a writing brush, a granite 
basin shaped like an inkpot." There is a building dedicated to the genie Van 
Xuong, or Splendour of Literature. 


The second temple visited by Dr. Hocquart is the "famous pagoda of 
Confucius," the Van Miéu, then called by the French in Ha Néi, Crow 
Pagoda because: "Host of crows built their nests in these trees and have mul- 
tiplied in peace under the protection of the philosopher. As we approached 
the birds flew off while uttering lugubrious cries." 


So, the most simple denomination to designate the Van Miéu would be: 
Temple to Confucius. But how to translate the Van Mi€u itself is no easy mat- 
ter. The Sino-Vietnamese term Miéu means: temple to the genies, spirits; a 
temple where the tablets of ancestors are kept; or small temple. Van has many 
connotations: line, vein, tattoo, lines or drawings of the sky and the earth, 
ornament, letters, writings, literature, culture, civilization, even beautiful. 
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Madroll translated Van Miéu into Temple of Culture instead of Temple 
of Literature, which I think, is closer to the real meaning. Vdn might evoke 
here the Confucian culture, the Doctrine of the Scholar, Nho, which is 
expressed mostly by writings, literature in the most general sense, and in the 
Latin: literatura, a handwriting or erudition, and general culture, not only 
humanities. The Annamite-Chinese-French dictionary by G. Hue (1937) 
considers synonymous the term vdn, vdn minh, or civilization and vdn hién, 
and vdn héa, as culture. 


But two points: the ancient tradition did not make a clear distinction 
between literature, culture, philosophy and history: and the cultures of 
Eastern Asia dominated by Chinese influence bear a literary character, or 
writing. According to the Vietnamese literature historian Duong Quang 
Ham, "The Chinese culture has been introduced into our country through dif- 
ferent channels, but essentially the channel of literature, that is through the 
Chinese ideograms and works in Chinese characters brought by the Chinese. 
Chinese Literature has governed thought, erudition, moral, politics and cus- 
toms of our people," said the Essentials of Literary History of Viét Nam - 
1942. Cao Xuan Huy, a Taoist scholar, wrote: “Confucius believes that the 
object of knowledge and history is not the natural phenomenon but the poet- 
ry, the rituals, music, i.e, religion and the traditional culture of the Western 
Zhou (in the The Eastern Thought published in 1995). 


Given all these considerations, instead of translating Van Miéu into 
Temple of Literature, would it be better to choose one of these terms: Temple 
of Confucius, Temple of Culture, or Temple of Confucian Culture? 


Van Miéu of Ha Noi has been Vietnamised by the worship of the 
Vietnamese scholar Chu Van An, the installation of more than 80 stone ste- 
lae engraved with the names of as many Vietnamese doctors of humanities, 
from 1442 to 1789 and the adjunct of the Quéc Tit Gidm, or School of 
Children of the Nation, the first University of Viét Nam. 


But perhaps Van Miéu should not be taken as the only symbol of the 
Vietnamese culture. It represents only the scholarly culture born. Folk cul- 
ture is no less important. 


25 June 2000 
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” aeclstieg web iee 


The other day Elizabeth H., a friend from London, remarked with some 
surprise when we were in the principal sanctuary of the Temple of Literature 
in Hanoi: “These statues of Confucius and his four disciples, I didn’t see 
them during my last visit.” 

“These gentlemen Were quarantined in a warehouse,” I said with a smile. 
“Now, with the movement of ‘ddi mdi’ (renewal) they’ve been set free.” 


For several decades this Chinese philosopher was blamed for his conser- 
vatism and his scholasticism. Isn’t it because of the system of Confucianist 
mandarins and men of letters that the Court of Hué pursued with obstinacy a 
“close-door,” thus causing the country to lose its sovereignty under the 
onslaught of the West and keeping society in a despairing state of stagnation? 


For several years now Vietnamese researchers have adopted a different 
attitude towards Confucius in the light of new interpretations of Confucianism 
in other parts of the world. It is in Confucianism that Michio Morisima and 
Léon Vandermeesch, among other researchers, have found the key to the 
dynamism and spectacular growth of Japan and the lesser dragons of Asia. 

In Viét Nam, H6 Chi Minh — a revolutionary, humanist scholar and wise 
politician — had always adopted a pertinent attitude regarding Confucianism. 
As a child and then a youth he studied Confucianist classics, and 
Confucianism taught him things that later went well with his Marxist ideas 
— rationalism, concern for social moral, the paramountcy of action. In 1921, 
while in France he wrote an introduction to Confucianism in the review 
I’Internationale communiste. On May 19/1965, during a visit to China, he 
made a pilgrimage to pay homage to Confucius at the temple of Kiufeou. 
“Confucius, Jesus Christ, Marx and Sun Yat-sen had many things in com- 
mon, “he said in answer to a journalist then. “They all worked for the good 
of society. Were they still alive and living side by side, they would under- 
stand one another perfectly as good friends.” 

To mobilize his people Hé Chi Minh knew how to suit Confucianist con- 
cepts to new conditions in service of the revolution. It was a pity H6 Chi 
Minh’s openness of mind and heart did not register with certain researchers 
and politicians who could not make a difference between the wealth of 
Confucianist humanism and the negative, conservative and even retrogres- 
sive aspect of the Master’s doctrine. 


June 1992 
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Original ntl Mtrrng 
at the Temple of Literature 


Before leaving Ha Noi at the beginning of autumn our friend Alain 
Bockel, cultural counselor at the French embassy, invited his many friends to 
a soirée at the Temple of Literature. 


We spent long hours enjoying the company of one another against the 
backdrop of secular banians and mangoes and decaying dragons and 
phoenixes lit up by resin torches and neon lights. 





For the first time a popular art show was staged before the altar of 
Confucius in the Great Hall of Ceremonies. The repertoire consisted of folk 
songs, traditional music and excerpts from Chéo comedies originating from 
the Red River delta. 


Also in this sacred hall a lighthearted cocktail party was given, to the 
astonishment of two hieratic bronze cranes perched on two stolid turtles of 
Longevity. Oh times! Oh ways! 


In the old days temples of literature (Van Miéu) existed in all provincial 
capitals for the cult of Confucius. The one in Ha Néi which is the most 
important, and which was called Temple of Crows by the French during the 
colonial epoch, was probably built in 1070. It housed Viét Nam’s first uni- 
versity, which dates back to about the same period. 


In one article I talked about the “adventures” of this sage in Ha N6i dur- 
ing the past decades. 


Now to have a fuller idea of his legacy, we should distinguish the treas- 
ure of Confucianist humanism from the negative, conservative and even ret- 
rograde aspect of the Master himself. 


Confucianism, like all other foreign ideological and cultural elements, 
has undergone multiple changes in Viét Nam. There exist at least four lines 
of Confucianist thinking all tinged with Taoism and Buddhism — the ortho- 
dox doctrine of autocratic monarchy held by bigoted or servile mandarins; 
Confucianism as conceived by mandarins who attached a much greater value 
to the humanism of the man of letters; Jike in the case of Nguyén Trai (15" 
century); the option of those men of letters (more often than not school 
teachers) who lived among the people and espoused their cause; and finally 
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the Confucianist thinking of the people which is an amalgam of some moral 
principles set down by the Master together with popular beliefs, ways and 
customs, some of which undoubtedly date back to our bronze culture in the 
first millennium before the Christian era. 


August 1992 


What does the Temple 
of Literature 14y) 


For a dozen years now the prestige of the Temple of Literature in Ha N6i 
as a great cultural memorial has shot up. A lightning pilgrimage to it is a 
“must” in programmes of official visits by foreign delegations. Tourists with 
plenty of leisure linger in the shade of its age-old banians, mango trees and 
frangipani to stay away from the summer heat and the noise of traffic, or to 
indulge in meditation beside the bronze cranes and the stone dragons of the 
15" century. 





ra 


Is it true, as many a foreign visitor may think, that the Van Miéu (Temple 
of Literature, 11° century) which also sheltered the Quéc Tit Gidm (College 
for Children of the Nation) the first national university, is the unique symbol, 
the epitome of the traditional culture of Viét Nam? Such a judgment seems 
to me a bit hasty and calls for some correction. 


However important the meaning of the Van Miéu is in our spiritual patri- 
mony, it represents only an aspect of our culture, the scholarly culture strong- 
ly tinged with Chinese influence, which relates it to this side of East Asia.! 


Let us recall that the substratum of our national identity is the Viét cul- 
ture born in the basin of the Red River in the Bronze Age (1* millennium 
B.C.) at a time when the Chinese Empire had not yet come into being. This 
Southeast Asian side was long neglected by Western scholars? mesmerized 
as they were by the radiance of China and India. So much so that in the eyes 
of ill-informed people, Vietnamese culture was but a mere appendix of 
Chinese culture. What characterizes Vietnamese culture is the fact that it 


1. Also called by the Eurocentric name of Far East. 
2. This applies also to the other countries of Southeast Asia. 
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only assimilates elements of a foreign culture after making them its own. In 
the course of history, it is the consciousness and preservation of its cultural 
heritage that is the key to its resistance to foreign aggression. 


The Temple of Literature epitomizes the acculturation which resulted from 
the marriage of our old Viét culture with Chinese culture, a marriage imposed 
by over ten centuries of Chinese domination (179 B.C — A.D. 938) followed by 
a voluntary and diligent study of Chinese culture over long periods in the 
reigns of independent royal dynasties (938 — 19 century). Thus along the 
years, on the original Viét fund of Southeast Asia were grafted important ele- 
ments of the Chinese Empire — on the material (agriculture, technique, trades) 
as well as moral and spiritual (customs, rites. Confucianism, Buddhism, 
Taoism...) planes. The teachings of Confucius, to which was devoted the 
Temple of Literature, left a deep imprint on social life in Viét Nam _ as in other 
countries of East Asia. The Temple’s architecture — straight line, right angles, 
symmetry, harmony — makes one think of the Cartesian classicism of 
Versailles. It expresses a philosophy based on reason, which inspires a patriar- 
chal society with a strict hierarchy. For Confucianism is an ethic rather than a 
religion, an ethic at the service of the father and the sovereign at the top of the 
pyramid. The intermediary rings were occupied by mandarin officials recruit- 
ed by way of examinations. In the grounds of the Van Miéu, the third court- 
yard contains 82 stone stelae on which are inscribed the names of over 1,000 
doctors in literature on whom was conferred this degree at 124 competitions 
held in the course of three centuries (1442-1779) and most of whom subse- 
quently became mandarins. Under the ancient regime, the scholar mandarins 
imbued with Confucianism contributed to the building of a solid and prosper- 
ous Vietnamese Kingdom. However, in the second half of the 19th century, 
facing the colonial onslaught of the West, the majority of them shrank from 
the necessary reforms and caused the loss of national independence. 


Because of this conservatism, for many decades after the 1945 
Revolution, the statues of Confucius and four of his closest disciples were 
banned from the sanctuary of the Temple of Literature. A dozen years ago, in 
the wake of the policy of renovation, they were taken out of the recesses 
where they kept company with cockroaches. Justice is done to the humanis- 
tic side of the Master’s doctrine while its negative aspect is condemned. 


The above lines summarize the message of the Temple of Literature. What it 
does not say is the importance of the Southeast Asian cultural substratum — the 
Viét culture of the Bronze Age, the popular culture preserved in the villages. 


November 1995 
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The Metm-in-Action 


It has several names, Juste Milieu in French, Chung Yung in Chinese, but 
whatever, it is one of the fundamental concepts of Confucianism that main- 
tains that the cosmic order entirely depends on equilibrium and harmony, 
and also on human order. 


In face of the apocalyptic crisis of the present world system in the social 
and ecological spheres, Brazilian theologist Leonardo Boff has launched an 
appeal for that Mean-in-Action, whose essence can be found in Confucian 
Doctrine as well as in the meden agan, or no excess of the Greek, and the ne 
quid nimis, or nothing too much of the Romans. He expounds his views in 
an article published in the bulletin, Foi et Developpement by J. Lebret which 
discusses a new ethic for the third millennium. 


The former Franciscan priest begins his expose with a warning: “In ten bil- 
lion years when the sun has exhausted its hydrogen reserve, then its reserve of 
helium, it will cease to exist as a bright star. It will die, bringing along, a very 
long time earlier, the death of the whole solar system and our planet Earth. 


“The whole universe, and each being, especially the organic bodies, are 
subject to the law of entropy. Their virtualities are limited. One day they will 
disappear.” The author wonders whether it will be the same with our social 
systems and whether our world system is also subject to a structural crisis 
which might lead to its dissolution — or to a new era of prosperity. 


The social crisis opposes the rich and the poor as never before. 
Automation is capable of producing a glut of goods and services with 
extreme rapidity. The wealth produced is usurped by a minority of elites and 
a small number of countries or by some social classes in the dependent and 
poor countries. It ensues that on one side the haves take advantage of the 
advances of bio-technology and live up to 120-130 years while, on the other 
side, the have-nots, in the majority, are bound to die prematurely. You can- 
not overlook the risk of clashes between the North and the South, between 
those who are within and those who are without the ruling system, fraught 
with violence and destruction never seen before. 


The ecological crisis comes from the consumerist and destructive charac- 
ter of the world system. What is the limit to what the Earth can withstand in 
the face of the poisoning, destruction and death of the atmosphere, of the soil 
and waters, of living organisms and the ecosystems of the planet? Mankind 
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has worked out during the past five centuries the system of collective life of 
which there is no limit to the undesirable negative effects. 


This is an arrogant and triumphalistic system. Its death might entail the 
rupture of the world economic and financial system, or the rupture of some 
important link in the chain of systematic equilibrium of Planet Earth. But 
that will not be the end of the world. Rather, it will be only the end of this 
world and the birth of another world of another civilization. 


We are heading for the first unification of Mankind under the roof of the 
common house. We must transcend the paradigm of the present civilization 
which atomises, divides and opposes. The first World Republic will look 
after the Earth, the ecosystems and all the beings in a socio-economic pact 
of survival and fraternal common life. A new sensibility will give birth to a 
profound spirituality freed from all purely rational and material paradigm. 


This approach is the foundation of a new ethic based on two essential val- 
ues: the just measure and the fundamental concern. 


I spoke of the Confucian juste milieu constituted by equilibrium and har- 
mony. According to Leanardo Boff, the cosmos, life and cultures have been 
transmitted until today because of the just measure without which cultures 
will disintegrate and die. That is the equilibrium between too much and too 
little and that may be called relative optimum. The permanence of all beings 
and all ecosystems depend on it. Without this balance the planet — our plan- 
et — cannot bear the excess of consumption. 


The second indispensable ethic value is that of fundamental concern. To 
concern ourselves with persons and things, to give them our attention, to 
approach them and to assign value to them, to understand them in their pro- 
found being and to like them. The essence of the human being, said 
Heidegger, lies in caring. 

Without submitting entirely to the ideas of Boff, we can pay tribute to the 
width and noblesse of his views that give us food for thought. 


15S July 2001 





Wa 





Comfucian scholan tnd modenisstion 


L’Ecole Francaise d’ Extréme Orient in Viét Nam must be lauded for a 
series of well produced hard cover books (16x24cm) published under the pro- 
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motion of our friend Philippe Papin. The Universe of Truyén Ném, Taboo 
words of Viét Nam and Prose and Poetry of Déng Kinh Nghia Thuc, bilingual 
works in Vietnamese and French, are real treasures not only for Viét Nam 
researchers but also for all those who are interested in Vietnamese culture. 


In particular, Prose and Poetry of Déng Kinh Nghia Thuc bequeaths doc- 
uments obtained after a long period of collection and elaboration from orig- 
inal documents. The book helps us to understand an important turning point 
in the thought and psychology of our Confucian scholars faced with the need 
to modernise. 


In Viét Nam — and IJ think this is also the case with all countries in Asia 
— “modernisation” is virtually synonymous with “westernisation.” In our 
country this need for westernisation made itself felt as early as the latter half 
of the 19th century when French invasicn had become a reality. A few 
Confucian scholars who had the occasion to come into contact with the out- 
side world, broke away from some old concepts and advocated reforms in the 
domains of education and economy. However, all their appeals for renova- 
tion did not find any echo among the conservative kings and mandarins. 


The French conquest which began in 1858 was completed in 1884. The 
Hué court capitulated. But an armed resistance was launched by scholars 
under the watchword Cdn Vuong (Serve the King), the motherland being 
identified with the King according to the Confucian ethics. The fight was to 
last until the end of the century. 


Having achieved their military pacification the colonial administration 
launched a programme of economic exploitation which it euphemically 
dubbed “bringing forth the value of the country” (1897-1914). This policy 
created, following the First World War, two new social strata in the towns: a 
bourgeoisie or petty bourgeoisie as well as of workers. 


This internal evolution together with the movements of modernisation in 
Japan (reign of Meji) and in China (translation of works by Montesquieu, 
Rousseau..., Revolution of 1911) did impact on the political thought of the 
Confucian scholars in Viét Nam. Many western bourgeoisie concepts were 
adopted. The patriotic movement diversified to espouse two paths: armed 
insurrection and socio-economic reform. 


In such circumstance, in the framework of the second path, the Dong 
Kinh Nghia Thuc (School of the East Capital for the Just Cause), was born 
in Ha Néi in 1906. This was a private school run by modernist scholars 
whose education was a compromise between Confucianism and western 
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bourgeoisie thought with the long-term aim of serving the cause of nation- 
al liberation. 


Our scholars were set to preserve the moral and political doctrine of 
Confucius whose fundamental principles they respected. Loyalty to the king 
and filial piety are highly valued in the Moral Code of Déng Kinh Nghia 
Thuc: “Loyalty to the king and filial piety have the same origin. To be loyal 
to the King also means to be pious to one’s parents and vice versa.” But 
instead of the absolute monarch of the Confucian model, it is the image of 
the king as “representative of the people,” and obedience to his wishes that 
are the commanding words. In the family, according to the Confucian mode, 
the husband must behave courteously and the wife must respect him and 
please him and look after household work. The Textbook for the People pub- 
lished by Dong Kinh Nghia Thuc pays tribute to Confucius who taught his 
disciples “to perfect themselves in order to make virtue radiate.” 


But it is the love of the country and the fight against colonialism that was 
the foremost concern of Déng Kinh Nghia Thuc. Its Textbook for the People 
gathers patriotic songs, one of which says: 


“All along the five parts of the long night 
Never does the love for the country leave us.” 
The Song of the Exile of Southern Sea openly denounces the colonial extortion. 


Dong Kinh Nghia Thuc advocates measures which run counter to the 
Confucian thought. It calls on women to serve the country like men. It 
exhorts people to learn the Romanised script, the key to enriching one’s 
knowledge. Turning one’s back upon the Chinese ideograms which were 
until then considered to have come from saints and sages, was in itself a rev- 
olutionary act. The teaching programmes disowned Confucian humanities to 
embrace hygiene, mathematics, common knowledge, civic rights and gave 
priority to industry and trade. 


In spite of the moderation of its reformist ideas Dong Kinh Nghia Thuc 
was looked upon as a dangerous breeding ground of subversion by the colo- 
nial authorities. It was banned after barely nine months of activity in 
December 1907. Its organisation was dismantled and leaders were arrested 
and exiled, in particular Luong Van Can and Nguyén Quyén. 


II April 1999 


les 
ca 
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Confucianium 
tnd the Vietramere Revolution 





In the text of a lovely album Pagodas, Gods and Spirits of Viét Nam that 
I have just been gifted by a Swedish friend, I notice this remark: 


“Tt must seem almost illogical that Confucianism became stronger again 
after the victory of the Socialist Revolution. One explanation is that Hé6 Chi 
Minh himself and many of his leading comrades came from the class educat- 
ed in Confucian traditions. Many Vietnamese saw him as a reformer, the new 
executor of the heavenly mandate that had traditionally been given to the 
rulers.” (Ann Helen Unger). 


This in only partially true. 


The Socialist Revolution of 1945, the outcome of a 80-year movement for 
national liberation, was essentially a break from Confucian thought which 
had reigned in Viét Nam for over two thousand years. As my friend, the late 
Nguyén Khac Vién has noted quite pertinently, “Marxism has come to Viét 
Nam not as a doctrine among other doctrines but as an instrument of libera- 
tion after the failure of Confucian scholars and the vigourless and hopeless 
attempts of bourgeois intellectuals against the colonial and feudal regime. It 
has succeeded Confucianism in order to give a political and social doctrine 
to the country.”! 


At the beginning of the second half of the 19th century, in face of the 
impending danger of French conquest, the more enlightened Confucian 
scholars had counselled in vain the Hué Court, fashioned by Confucian con- 
servatism, to open up to the West. Between 1863 and 1971, Nguyén Truong 
T6 proposed very judicious reforms, in particular reform of education. “Even 
today,” he wrote, “many people have not realised that the situation has 
evolved through centuries. They admire unreservedly the old times which, in 
their view, posterior epochs cannot equal. In everything they do they want to 
return to the past. The adepts of the Confucian doctrine of the (Chinese) peri- 
od of the Sung have misled our country, weakening it and undermining its 
ability to prosper.” 


1. Confucianisme et Marxisme — Pensée No. 10, 1962 


Rc 
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In the relentless and constantly renewed struggle against the colonial 
administration, the moral imperative of the Confucian doctrine — loyalty to 
the king — disappeared completely. The Nguyén kings installed by the French 
were looked upon as puppets by the people; finally the last offspring had to 
quit the throne and surrender power to the Revolution. The Confucian notion 
of “Mandate of Heaven” which Paul Mus set great store by, was ignored by 
the Marxists. 


The revolution also upset the Confucian social hierarchy: the agrarian 
reform gave priority to the peasant (tiéu nhdn — the “vulgar man”) and not 
the scholar (qudn n¢— the “gentleman”). 


Likewise, within the family, filial piety was replaced by respect and affec- 
tion while the role of the woman was heightened by the freedom to love and 
choose a husband as well as participation in social activities including the war 
effort. The revolution also attached great importance to science and democra- 
cy, notions absent in Confucianism and the oriental culture in general. 


But has the socialist revolution made a clean sweep of Confucianism? 
Some militants attempted to do it overtly, arguing that the conservatism and 
rigidity of Confucianism had caused the loss of national independence. In 
the sixties and seventies, the Philosophy Institute adopted a clearly anti- 
Confucian attitude. 


Well-balanced Marxists, however, took a more cautions approach. While 
condemning the negative side of the political and social ethics of 
Confucianism — this doctrine being essentially an ethic — they highly appre- 
ciated its humanist ideals. 


H6 Chi Minh received from his Confucian education the cult of reason, 
faith in the improvement of man, the care for social relations and emphasis 
on practice. He once told a Western journalist that had Confucius, Buddha, 
Lao Tse and Marx lived under the same roof, they would have got on famous- 
ly with each other. Other great patriotic scholars like Phan Boi Chau imme- 
diately espoused the new doctrine and joined the new combatants of the 
national cause. 


Nguyén Khac Vién has remarked that Confucianism, having for centuries 
trained minds not to speculate on the after-world, Marxism would find easi- 
er acceptance in Viét Nam than in Islamic or Christian lands. 


4 April 1999 
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OLA hénmeter 


According to some anthropologists, Asian cultures, which Vietnamese 
culture is part of, belong to the group of “high context cultures” charac- 
terised by predominance of the community, i.e. collectivism. 


Since the end of the war in 1975, especially after the adoption of the 
market economy and the opening up of the country (in particular to the 
West), individualism has held sway over collectivist thinking and prac- 
tices. To counter the excesses of this tendency, a spontaneous return to the 
traditional values has taken place. A return to school fellowship is part of 
this movement. 


In ancient Viét Nam, education conducted in Chinese ideograms was 
assured by private school teachers (thdy dé). In general a candidate who 
failed in an exam or who passed a minor one would take up the job of school 
teacher at the village. Sometimes this was done also by a brilliant laureate 
who did not want to enter the mandarinate. The paltry emoluments were 
made up of contributions of the population or the chief of family in case of 
tutorship at home. The disciples were bound to the teacher by sacred bonds. 
They founded associations of condisciples (di déng mén) to look after the 
teacher, organise death anniversaries for the teacher’s family members and 
honour the memory of the teacher after his death. In some cases, if many dis- 
ciples were very successful, their association pooled money to buy rice fields 
or build a house for the teacher. 


Under French colonial rule, the vast public education network quickly 
eroded the sacred position of the teacher. However, respect for the teacher, 
though weakened, was not lost completely. Since the 1945 Revolution, the 
democratisation of the system has shortened the distance between teacher 
and students. In general, the ties between the teacher and students and 
among classmates or schoolmates have become much looser, partly due to 
the influence of the market economy. 


The return to class and school fellowship is particularly noticeable in the 
past few decades among the generation of more than forty years, chiefly 
among old people, who, in a more and more commercialised society, have 
been yearning to return to the age of innocence and frank comradeship. Thus 
many types of association (or small group) of former school mates or class 
mates have been formed. Some embrace all former students of the same 
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school, for instance, the Lycée du Protectorat or the Lycée Albert Sarraut in 
Ha N6i, some group friends of the same batch, others assemble only class- 
mates of the same year bound by personal affinities. 


What differentiates the new groupings from the Association of Disciples 
of yore is that sentiments seem more accentuated on the relationship among 
friends than on relationships between teachers and students. For the sake of 
more freedom some groups do not invite their teachers to the annual gather- 
ing that usually takes place in the first lunar month after the Tét. Sometimes 
they invite only some teachers whom they like most. These types of gather- 
ing are frequently held among former students of secondary schools. 


Another sign of the time: condisciples belonged to opposite camps dur- 
ing the two Indochina wars. Many of them have elected to live abroad. It 
happens that two associations of former friends of the same school saw the 
light in Viét Nam, in the United States or in France. Ideological differences 
got blurred, people stretched their hands across oceans in memory of the old 
days at class together. 


I have just received two bulletins issued by two associations of my for- 
mer students at the secondary schools of Nam Dinh and Yén Mé, one pub- 
lished in Viét Nam, the other in the United States. The history of these 
schools represents a shortened history of contemporary Viét Nam. The Nam 
Dinh secondary school continued to operate from the 1945 Revolution, 
which put an end to French colonisation, till the end of 1946 when the war 
of resistance broke out. 


After French troops re-occupied the town, the school was transferred to 
the neighbouring province to become the Yén M6 secondary school. A new 
secondary school opened in the French occupied zone of Nam Dinh attend- 
ed by part of the former students. That was the first political seperation 
between condisciples, aggravated by the partition of the country following 
the Geneva Agreement of 1954. Many former students of Nam Dinh and Yén 
M6 assumed high political or military functions in Ha N6i and Sai Gon. At 
the end of the American War, some of those living in the south settled 
abroad. More than twenty years passed. The voice of the former school, of 
the learning tradition, has risen, drawing close former condisciples from 
either side of the barricade. 


19 July 1998 
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Respect for the teackens Me Monten 


Back in the days of Viét Nam’s classical Confucianism-based education, 
the teacher did not teach for money, but rather to fulfil the mission of a 
priest. The parents of his pupils provided for all his material needs, includ- 
ing food, clothes, and lodging with a family. They made contributions to the 
upkeep of the teacher’s family, which sometimes lived far from the class. 
They offered him gifts in kind — and, more rarely, cash — on the occasion of 
ritual feasts throughout the year. 


The pupils’ devotion to their master extended into the afterlife. They 
founded an Association of Disciples (H6i Déng M6n) to care for their 
teacher and to offer continued devotion to his memory after his death. 


For more than a decade, people have been trying to restore this “respect 
for the teacher,” one of the moral values of ancient Viét Nam, to its place of 
honour. Why? The socio-economic upheavals caused by thirty years of war, 
the opening of the free market and the impact of the global informatics rev- 
olution have posed thorny problems for our educational system. A string of 
educational reforms have not proven efficacious enough. 


All the more so since school enrolments have swollen enormously with 
the beginning of the universalisation of primary education and the growth of 
the population to 76 million. The 1997-1998 school year recorded 22 million 
pupils and students. The teaching staff remains inadequate, although it rose 
from 586,000 in 1993 to 820,000 by the end of 1997. 


Schools have suffered from a growing drain of talent because the system 
cannot sustain its professionals. In the 1996-1997 school year, two thousand 
teachers quit their jobs in Hé Chi Minh city, 275 in Long An and 140 in Binh 
Duong. During the third quarter of 1997 alone, 887 teachers parted with their 
jobs in H6é Chi Minh city. 

The fact that teachers are abandoning their jobs is simple because of eco- 
nomic difficulties shows that the traditional concept of the teacher has 
changed substantially. 


According to the Confucian ethic, the teacher occupied a place superior 
to that of the father of the family in the “Three fundamental social ties,” the 
king, the teacher and the father. 
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One old adage says: “He who teaches you a letter (ideogram) must be 
regarded as your teacher, even he who teaches you only half a letter is also 
your teacher.” The teacher essentially taught the humanities and the duties 
that devolve on a man of good breeding. Thus he must be exemplary. This 
image of the teacher as a model of knowledge and wisdom was more or less 
blurred by the westernized education under the French colonization. But the 
Teacher remained an established authority extolled in textbooks. 


A child of six years learnt in his first reading book that “At school I must 
listen to what the teacher says, do what he says must be done. I owe him 
absolute obedience. I love and respect my teacher just as I love and respect 
my parents.” 


All my friends who were more than eight years old before 1945 — the year 
of the Revolution that put an end to the French regime — fondly treasure the 
illustrated text about Lazare Carnot printed in the reading book of the sec- 
ond form of primary school. 


The text spoke of Carnot visiting his former teacher, whose hair had all 
turned white. He greeted the old man reverently and, turning to the little 
pupils, said, “I am grateful to my father and my teacher. Thanks to my teach- 
ers, I have succeeded in life.” 


Democratization brought by the August 1945 Revolution has shorterned 
the distance between the teachers and pupils. At one point. pupils were call- 
ing their teachers “big brothers” and “big sisters.” However, after some 
decades, to enforce a tighter discipline at the schools, the old titles of “Thdy” 
(Teacher) and “C6” (Mistress) were restored. 


The campaign for the restoration of the authority of the teacher and the 
respect due to him is in full swing. This year, on the occasion of the 
Teacher’s Day (November 20), the pupils and students offered so many flow- 
ers to their teachers that on the Ha Noi market the price of this item 
increased tenfold. The monthly magazine Thé Gidi Moi (New World) recent- 
ly organized a competition for the best article by a pupil about his or her old 
teacher. More than 500 people took part in the competition. 


This effort is not aimed at reviving the obsolete model of the Confucian 
teacher. We wish to see able and devoted teachers, guides and friends. 


18 January 1998 








The other day I told my young friend Alain Missoffe that of all the beau- 
tiful verses in Kiéu — the immortal work by our national poet Nguyén Du - 
these two seem to me the most beautiful: 


“X6t thay chit nghia cit cang 

Déu lia ngé y con vuong to léng” 

(Our love is lost and it is bitterly regretted: 
But our heart, like a broken lotus stem, 
Remain bound by the straggling filament). 


I believe only Vietnamese can really appreciate the beauty of this distich 
and, in particular, to really understand the meaning of nghia. 


Nghia in this context means “love.” But that’s not all. 


Nghia, a Sino-Vietnamese term, is a traditional Vietnamese ethical con- 
cept which can be understood as moral obligation, justice, duty, debt of grat- 
itude, mutual attachment based on duty, etc. 


Nghia has to do with both the heart and the mind, which are closely 
linked in such terms as nghi bung (think in the belly) or nghi trong long 
(think in the bowels). Now traditionally, belly and bowels are supposed to be 
the seat of all feelings. 

The best definition for Nghia may be found in the lines I just quoted. 
Let’s come back to it. The definition has three components: 

1. Duration, time: A proverb says Chuyén do nén nghia. That means one 


ferry trip across the river is enough for passengers to feel bound 
together by nghia. 

2. The mind as symbolized by the stem of the lotus: when the stem is 
snapped, the two ends are still linked by the tenuous filaments inside. 

3. The heart as represented by the filaments. 

In brief far from being just a dictate of conscience, Nghia is a mixture of 


reason and feeling, mutual moral and sentimental obligation born out of 
human contacts, however brief. 
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Nghia governs all relations a person may have with other people, with his 
family, his village, his country. 


We will now examine the influence of Nghia in conjugal and family 
relationships. 


Love in Viét Nam generally leads to marriage and family, and conjugal 
love, based on affection and loyalty, is expressed by yéu thitong — a com- 
pound word very difficult to translate in all its shades: 


Yéu Love 


Thong With the exception of some southern and central dialects thitong 
can mean “to have compassion, understanding or pity 


Yéu implies passion, desire, affection, fondness. 
Thuong implies care, even tolerance 


Conjugal love can be best translated by Tinh Nghia, with Tinh for “love” 
and Nghia for “mutual moral and sentimental obligation born out of love.” 


Nghia will keep together a married couple at a much later stage of life, 
when passion no longer reigns supreme and when even affection has become 
a habit. But even then because of Nghia, conjugal relationship will not be 
governed solely by reason. Man and wife endure with each other because 
they are bound by Nghia. 


Nghia will explain why so many couples remain physically faithful 
despite long absences, most especially in time of war. 


Nghia is the phonetic transcription of a Chinese character & (justice), 
a key-word of Confucianism. In fact Confucius laid greater stress on human- 
ism (NAdn) than on justice. Mencius, for his part, insisted on Nghia, which 
means the right thing to do, even to the detriment of one’s own interest. 


The same ethic concept is expressed by the Japanese term Giri, with gi 
transcribed into Vietnamese as Nghia and ri, as Ly (reason). Moral obliga- 
tion can take different forms depending on concrete social relationships 
(suzerain — vassal: parents — children, teacher — student, friends, etc.). And 
repayment of moral debt, in the Japanese way, may even lead to suicide. One 
good example is a kabuki play by the seventeenth century Japanese 
Shakespeare, Chikamatsu. The hero and heroine of the drama, which is based 
on a real story, end up by taking their own lives, unable to repay their senti- 
mental debt in this world. 


April 1993 
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Confucius, Pavlov and Skinner 


A few years ago I was invited to celebrate France’s National Day on July 
14 in the beautiful garden of the French Embassy in Ha N6i. Following the 
usual speech from the Ambassador the band played the Marseillaise. 
Everyone stood to attention. As the last notes of the anthem expired a 
respectable man dressed with meticulous care approached me. 


“Excuse me, are you Vietnamese?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Are you Vietnamese, sir?” he asked a second time. 
“Yes, am Vietnamese,” I said, quite intrigued. 


The man tendered his hand and clasped mine warmly. He bowed: “Thank 
you, sir, for your impeccable behaviour during the playing of the 
Marseillaise.” “It’s the least I can do,” I replied, somewhat perplexed. 


My interlocutor shrugged his shoulders. Pointing his finger to a 
Frenchman of about thirty years old standing some twenty yards away, he 
continued: “My young compatriot over there stood with his legs spread and 
his hands thrust into his trouser pockets.” 


He clasped my hand once more and vanished into the crowd. 


Moments later, at the end of the speech by a representative of the 
Vietnamese Government they played the Vietnamese national anthem. Some 
Vietnamese guests, without scruple, went about their business without heed- 
ing the anthem, even picking at their plates. If the man I had conversed with 
were there I would have had occasion to comfort him: “You see, my compa- 
triots are doing the same. Propriety match France-Viét Nam: 1-1.” 


As time goes by, etiquette has fallen out of fashion. 


The sacrosanct Confucian notion of /é (rites, etiquette, propriety) carries 
less and less weight. A few decades ago, to correct the attitude of the pupils 
toward the teacher, Professor Nguyén Lan again upheld the Confucian adage: 
“Tién hoc lé, hdu hoc van” (observance of rites must come first, knowledge 
will come later). Transposed into modern ties this simply means we have to 
give first priority to moral education. Nguyén Lan was hauled over the coals 
by “progressive” teachers who accused him of retreating to feudal times. It 
seemed the time was not yet ripe for the rehabilitation of Confucianism, 
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which had been blamed as the cause of the loss of national independence and 
the backwardness of the country. Only in the mid-eighties with the ddi mdi 
(renewal) policy did Vietnamese researchers finally align themselves with 
the world movement towards valuing Confucian humanism. 


In reality, /é (rites) in the Confucian doctrine is a complex concept. 
Originally it concerned itself with worshiping ceremonies intended to draw 
the benediction of Heaven and the divinities. Ancient peoples believed there 
was a hierarchy in the universe and society, hence each category required 
specific rites. Nguyén Khac Vién defines /é as follows: “The word has a 
triple meaning: religious, social and moral. It means ceremonies and worship 
as well as the etiquette that one observes in social relations and the good 
behaviour that everyone should observe out of respect for themselves. Even 
when a man is alone, he must observe rites. Observance of rites prevails over 
all individual and social life... Each word, each gesture of man must be 
effected according to rites... In a Confucian society people do not hug one 
another, even children. One does not applaud even the best speeches...” 


“The letter killeth, the sprit giveth life,” says one Confucian thought. The 
lé (rites) of Confucian time may not be so easily applied in modern Viét 
Nam, but its spirit remains alive. The practice of Confucian rites gives rise 
to a corresponding state of mind. “That state of mind eventually informs cor- 
rect social behaviour” (Léon Vandermeersch — Sagesses Chinoises). 


Thus Confucianism prefigures the theory of conditioning. Confucius was 
way ahead of Pavlov and his “conditioned reflexes,” and Walton and Skinner 
with their behaviourism. But there is a difference: Jé stems from nhdn nghia 
(humanity and moral obligation), it is regulated by nhac (music). By present- 
ing a calm and peaceful exterior to the world one often starts to internalize 
such feelings. 


Following the 1945 Revolution, in the name of democracy and equality 
(often seen through Western eyes) we abolished some family and school 
rites which hailed from Confucianism. As a result, before a meal many fam- 
ilies stopped insisting that the children repeat the phrase: “I ask you (grand- 
pa, grandma, father, mother, bothers X, Y..., sisters A, B...) to do honour to 
our meal.” At school, the pupils no longer addressed their teacher as “mas- 
ter or madam,” but more familiarly “elder brother,” “elder sister.” 


But today, that trend has reversed. More and more families have returned 
to the old customs. Schools have resumed the use of the traditional appella- 
tions. Rites, indeed, have their good side. 


22 October 2000 
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A novel about Confucius 


My grandfather earned the degree of bachelor of humanities at a tradi- 
tional triennial competition following an education impregnated with 
Confucianism. My father, a Confucian scholar, studied French with a view to 
getting a job with a French firm. At the age of six, I studied Han (classical) 
Chinese characters in a Confucian primer before going to a “franco-indige- 
nous” school, during the French colonial administration. 

When I was a child, I was beaten with a rattan stick each time I inadver- 
tently stepped on a piece of paper on which Han characters had been written. 
Those ideograms were sacred because they emanated from a saint and a sage, 
Confucius. The thing to do with a piece of paper lying on the ground with Han 
characters written on it was to pick it up and burn it as a sign of respect. 

I can imagine the wrath of my grandfather and father if they happened to 
have read the novel “Confucius” by Yang Shu-an.!' The saint who has been 
deified for over two thousand years, is presented in this book as a common 
mortal with all the normal urges of a youth in puberty who cannot help being 
attracted to the opposite sex. 


To write a novel about Confucius is a veritable challenge. He is so high- 
ly revered that any improper interpretations of his life and teachings will 
cause offence. On the other hand, documents on his life and his time are rare 
apart from the Analects and short historical records, not to mention the novel 
“Confucius” by the Japanese writer Yasushi Inoue which has been recog- 
nized as a valuable fictional historical reconstitution. 


Yang Shu-an has met the challenge with brilliance, first of all from a 
methodological viewpoint. As pointed out by Miao Jun in his foreword, he 
has avoided the danger encountered by his predecesors, who have sought 
first and foremost to define the politics and ideology of the Sage. He rather 
sets about re-creating the socio-cultural climate of the periods of the Spring- 
Autumn Annals and of the Warring Kingdoms, and painting a portrait of 
Confucius as a man who lived and struggled in that historical context. He has 
not fallen victim to the error of indulging in stereotypes, turning a deaf ear 
to the slogans of the May Fourth movement (Down with those seeking to 
peddle Confucianism!) and of the Cultural Revolution (Criticize Lin Biao 
and Confucius!) as well as the simplistic “class” theories (which look on 


1. English edition — Panda Books, Peking, 1993. 
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Confucius as a slavish upholder of monarchic authority, a defender of the 
new rising class of feudal landowners and even of capitalist production). 


We are moved by Yang Shu-an’s “Confucius” because it shows the bitter 
failure of a man of goodwill, of the idealistic intellectual in face of his 
Destiny, a picture which recalls the Greek “fatum.” The Master wanders from 
one principality to another vainly offering his services to various seigneurs. 
He runs the whole gamut of human sentiment: - joy and sadness, enthusiasm 
and discouragement, errors, nostalgia, misery and hunger. But his merit lies 
in his perfect intellectual honesty, the serenity of his soul, his faith in his 
ideas. His teaching — he trains three thousand disciples — focuses essentially 
on ethics, preaching effort toward the good, the culture of personality which 
alone can make for a harmonious society from which war is banned. In his 
view the two cardinal virtues are humanity (nhdn) and righteousness (nghia). 
Rites (/é) and music (nhac) are the cornerstones of social education. 

Three elements account for the charm of the novel: lyricism, humour and 
the story-teller’s art. Lyricism is supplied by descriptions of landscapes and 
ancient customs, love stories and folksongs, taken from the Book of Poetry — 
which creates a poetical moral and psychological atmosphere. There is veiled 
but incisive humour; never does the author resort to nasty words but makes 
abundant use of ambiguous scenes, declarations contradicted by facts, embar- 
rassing situations and internal contradictions. Lastly, the reader is captivated 
by skillfully built intrigues, the topicalisation of archaic cultural material, and 
the simple and crisp style of the Chinese novel-writing tradition. 

Yang Shu-an’s work may give food for thought and plenty of suggestions 
to Vietnamese men of letters and researchers. Our country, like the whole of 
East Asia, has been greatly influenced by Confucianism. Our judgement of 
this doctrine has varied with each period. 

After unfailing worship over nearly two thousand years, the Master was 
severely condemned especially since the early 20 century; he was blamed 
for a conservative teaching which led to the loss of national independence 
and backwardness in all fields. After 1945, many a revolutionary insisted on 
those aspects. For several decades Confucius was black-listed at our Institute 
of Philosophy. Only for a dozen years now have the verdict been revised in 
the wake of an international turn-about and a redefinition of national and 
cultural identity in an effervescent world. But his rehabilitation has led to a 
craze for Confucius among certain researchers, which is contrary to the spir- 
it of Confucianism. 


August 1996 
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F Confucius end Mechiauell: 


Without being pessimistic, I rather tend to think that “politics” and 
“ethics” are not well-suited to each other and that a policy solely based on 
ethics risks being utopian. 


That explains the failure of Confucius (6th century B.C.), a philosopher 
whose influence can be felt even nowadays in more than one political figure 
of East Asia. At bottom Confucianism is more in the nature of a politico-social 
ethic than a religion because it is not interested in metaphysics. The Master 
lived in a period when the emperors of the Zhou Dynasty had lost their author- 
ity over the whole country torn by seigneurial rivalries. He travelled from one 
principality to another offering, in vain, his services to differently petty kings. 
But none of the latter put into practice his political ideas which are summa- 
rized in two of his works: the Analects and the Annals of Spring and Autumn. 
The doctrine of Confucius, imbued with social morals, preaches the restora- 
tion of a government similar to that of the early times of the Zhou (circa 12th 
century B.C.) which owed its perfection to the virtue of the monarchs. The 
basis of such a regime must be Yén (Nhdn, humanity): “Let your eyes, ears, 
tongue, let everything in you be kept within the rules of honesty. Don’t do to 
others things that you won’t do to yourself. In the principality, nobody will not 
be pleased with you: in the family, nobody will complain of your conduct”. A 
good government relies more on the people’s confidence than on the army and 
the supply of food to the people because “death has been and can be there any 
time but a people cannot survive if they don’t trust their sovereign.” 


For two thousand years Confucianism inspired successive generations of 
Vietnamese scholars. The most illustrious of the latter (Nguyén Trai, 15" 
century) interpreted the Master’s teaching in his own way by putting the 
emphasis on the love for the people. 


His humanism expressed itself through original conceptions: “To wage 
resistance war, to put an end to war between the two countries, winning 
hearts is more important than storming citadels.” After helping his king to 
drive out the Chinese occupier following ten years of struggle, Nguyén Trai 
proclaimed: “Peace and happiness for the people, such is the foundation of 
humanity and justice.” 


In direct opposition to the Confucian line stands Realpolitik whose sole 
objective is effectiveness, putting in the shade all considerations of doctrine, 
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moral or principle. Typical in this regard is in the West the system advocat- 
ed by Machiavelli (15'*-16'" centuries). This Secretary in the service of the 
Republic of Florence subordinates morals to the reason of State. In The 
Prince, he holds that he who governs must constantly resort to trickery and 
deception to disguise his thought and behaviour in the superior interest of the 
homeland. The “Prince” like the Emperor in the Far East must fulfill his mis- 
sion and embody that interest. 


What a great distance separates the precepts formulated by Machiavelli 
from the moral and political maxims preached by Confucius! 


Better to be cruel when necessary than to show useless mercifulness. 
Better to inspire fear and respect than to be insufficiently respected. The 
Prince should know how to be fox and lion at the same time. It is necessary 
for him how not to act on his word (oath) when this could harm him and that 
the reasons for him to give his word are no longer there. It could be neces- 
sary for him to show himself to be merciful, faithful, humane, sincere, pious, 
but he should know how to put aside those feelings. In short, he must “keep 
himself away from good if he could, but he should know how to commit evil 
if necessary.” 


Over the last few years, international politics continue, alas, to vindicate 
the considerations of Machiavelli. 


August 1997 


The contempt 
for commerce and finance 


Hoang Dao Thiy (1897-1994), the father of the Vietnamese boy-scout 
movement and a colonel in the Viét Nam People’s Army of which he organ- 
ized the communications service, is well known for his scholarly works 
about Ha N6i and Vietnamese culture. His posthumous book Ha N6i thanh 
lich (Ha NOi, the City of Refinement and Elegance), published by Education 
Pub., 1996, is a small popular encyclopedia about the capital city in the early 
years of the 20" century, a key period in the passage from the old to the new 
Viét Nam under the influence of French colonization (1862-1945). 





I cannot resist the pleasure of translating for our foreign readers an article 
taken from the book, in which Thty makes an analysis of the influence of 
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Confucianism to point out the reasons why the traditional Vietnamese schol- 
ar stayed away from trade and finance — and from economic problems in 
general. 


Translation of the article “Commerce” by Hoang Dao Thiy 


Confucianism had a lasting influence on our country. Two thousand and 
five hundred years ago, Confucius and Mencius recommended a political 
ethic, the virtues of humanity and justice, democracy, the rejection of super- 
Stitions. They were in advance of their time. Confucianism also talks of a 
world of universal concord, in which people care for their children and those 
of others, respect the elderly of their own families and those of other families. 


For thousands of years, successive generations dispensed the same 
Confucian teaching in a scholarly way, which explains the many archaisms 
and contradictory ethical interpretations. 


Here is an example. Mencius said: “When superior and inferior men are 
in dispute over material interests, the country is in danger.” This teaching 
against egoism was valid. But our ancestors also interpreted it in this way: 
“A noble mind must feel contempt for material wealth.” Knowing that one 
could become rich through trading, they taught that when one was engaged 
in trading one must necessarily tell lies and so told their children never to 
take part in this activity. 


Our fathers told their children: “When you eat a bowl of rice, you must 
think of the labour of farmers. When you don garments, you must think of 
the toil of weavers.” They thought of raising the living standards of the toil- 
ers but did not ponder over the distribution of products. 


There were scholars who showed an interest in science and production. 
Lé Quy Dé6n (18" century) studied the varieties of rice. Pham Phi Thr (19 
century) published scientific books which were not read. Luong Nhu Hoc 
(15" century) brought improvements to xylography. 

A doctor of humantities, Tué Tinh (14'" century) made contributions to med- 
icine. First doctor Phan Don Lé wove sleeping mats. But those were exception. 


The trader ranked last in the four fundamental social classes: scholars, 
farmers, craftsmen and traders. As early as primary school, children were 
taught this hierarchy and that 


“All occupations are inferior 


Reading books alone is noble” 
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The trader was regarded as not worth one’s esteem. He did not always 
show self-respect and often told lies. As a result, he was the object of univer- 
sal contempt. 

The scholar was classed at the head of social categories. But this position 
was sometimes inverted: 

“First comes the scholar, the farmer second 

But when the scholar’s rice bin is empty and he has to turn to people to 
borrow some, 

Then the farmer comes first, and the scholar only ranks second.” 

The scholar had to face brutal reality. Yet, he still wished to remain a 
scholar for if he succeeded at the triennial examinations, he could become a 
mandarin overnight. Or at least a “master.” Failing a rank in the mandarinate, 
one could in any event see one’s hopes fulfilled by becoming a “master” (dat 
vi sit). The gain of a schoolmaster was meager, but this didn’t matter. 

To keep one’s dignity was all very well. But why should one resign one- 
self to poverty? 

Family burdens fell on the shoulders of the scholar’s wife. Women could 
not undertake studies nor cultivate social relations. It fell to their lot to be 
petty traders and for their families to live scantily. 

The Chinese grabbed lucrative trade with foreigners. They even con- 
trolled interprovincial trade. They sold our handicraft goods abroad, passing 
them off as Chinese goods. Only in rural markets was the presence of our 
women to be noted. But there too, the Chinese grabbed those goods which 
could be sold elsewhere. 

A few women carried out direct transactions with foreign countries. In 
Basket Street, a few women conducted a prosperous trade, albeit only a retail 
one. In fact, our women did not lack the knack of trading and gave proof of 
this more than once. 

To conclude, the little consideration devoted to the economy and the con- 
tempt for trade are reasons accounting for our country’s poverty and weak- 
ness in the old days. And when the foreigner robbed us of our right to for- 
eign trade, that was the end. 

Only in the early 20" century did a handful of Confucian scholars 
become engaged in trading. In Phan Thiét, the Nguyén Thong group found- 
ed the Lién Thanh company. Nghiém Xuan Quang started the Héng Tan 
Hung store in Basket Street (Ha N6i). But failing proper economic knowl- 
edge and know-how their undertaking did not last. 


September 1997 
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Viet Nam's Nostradamus 


Each country has its own Nostradamus. For Viét Nam, he is Nguyén Binh 
Khiém (16th century), better known as Trang Trinh (First Doctor Trinh) and 
by the title Quéc Céng Trinh (Duke of Trinh) bestowed by the king. 


Many predictions are ascribed to him - Oracles of Doctor Trinh, some 
already realised, others still waiting. At least quite a few persons believe in 
them, especially towards the end of this more or less apocalyptic century. 


People believe that some of his prophecies have been confirmed by history. 
Doctor Trinh, who used Bach Van, White Cloud, as his pseudonym, dominat- 
ed the literary and even political scene of his epoch, one marked with troubles 
leading to the usurpation of the throne of the Lé by the Mac dynasty and fol- 
lowed by interminable wars between the two. The restored Lé Court was again 
the theatre of rivalry between two shogunal families Trinh and Nguyén. 


Born in 1491 into a family of scholars in Trung Am Village, Vinh Lai 
District, now Vinh Bao District, Hai Phong City, Nguyén Binh Khiém was 
initiated in his early childhood to classical culture by a very distinguished 
mother. Having thus acquired profound knowledge of Taoism he was well 
versed in geomancy and the divinatory art. Sickened by the political and 
social crises, he refused to submit his candidacy to the mandarinal contests 
organised by the Mac Dynasty. Urged on by his friends he did so only at the 
age of forty five and passed the examinations in the same year with a First 
Doctor degree, Trang Nguyén. But he quit the mandarinal career after eight 
years, unable to make his uprightness and his love for the people prevail. He 
then took refuge in his native village where he led an austere life in the Bach 
V4n retreat. He trained numerous distinguished disciples for the country. 


Nguyén Binh Khiém has left behind many works in Chinese characters 
including the Bach Van Am Thi T4p, Collection of Poems from the Bach 
Van Retreat. 


But it is his Bach Van Quéc Ngit Thi, Collection of Poems in the National 
Language, that deserves a special place in our literature written in the 
Vietnamese ideograms ném. This is made up of about one hundred poems 
written in a simple and delectable style in dealing with two subjects: his phi- 
losophy of life and the pleasures of seclusion. 


An avowed Confucian moralist, Doctor Trinh condemns viciousness and 
ingratitude. But it is through the gentleness of a man who has suffered and 
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does not seek to return evil for evil and the serenity of a Taoist philosopher 
that he came to know the inescapable laws of nature. This attitude is some- 
times expressed in veiled irony. 


Here is an instance of his Taoist reflections on life: 
“In vain does man hasten and toil, 
Human life, in fact, is only a provisional sojourn 
The sun and moon slide by like shuttles 
All blossoms quickly lose their smell, 
The more proud a flower in bloom the quicker it wilts 
The more water gathers and fills everything 
The quicker it loses its volume 
Full or void, destiny decides it 
Who has been able to change the laws of nature?” 


Doctor Trinh devoted many of his poems to the pleasures of seclusion in 
the midst of nature: 
I loath elbowing my way on the road of honours 
My moments of leisure I must preserve them in my life. 
I've always liked my modest retreat, house of three compartments 
The vistas of mountains and rivers are dear to me! 
Never shall the joys of rustic life and solitude tire me out 
Good or bad, others’ opinions never bother me 
If the apricot flower does not half open in autumn 
It still is not a tardive flower, 
It blossoms many times in winter and precedes other flowers to 
Which it announces the arrival of Spring. 


30 May 1999 


In the tadition 
of the sage of la Son* 





My former math teacher at the Ha Ndi Lycée du Protectorat. Mr. Hoang 
Xuan Han, will soon turn ninety. A civil engineer graduated from the Paris 
Polytechnic and the first Vietnamese to be an agrégé de mathématiques, he 
taught in several establishments of higher learning in French Indochina from 
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1936 to the eve of the 1945 Vietnamese revolution. Disappointed by the 
experiences of a brief political career - as Minister of Education in an 
administration cheated by the Japanese, then member of a Viét Minh dele- 
gation to the Da Lat conference eventually wrecked by the French side-he 
has been living in retirement in Paris for nearly half a century, devoting him- 
self to scholarly work. His vast erudition and his moral integrity gain him the 
respect and admiration of his compatriots in the country and the diaspora, 
whatever their political persuasion. Foreign intellectuals hold him in high 
esteem. People acknowledge his patriotism and many Vietnamese see in him 
a latter-day “sage of La Son” (La Son phu tt). 


In fact Hoang Xuan Han has himself written a monograph on Nguyén 
Thiép (1723-1804), the “Sage of La Son,” who was born like him in Ha Tinh, 
the native province of many talented and high-minded men. In the time of 
the declining Later Lé dynasty, Nguyén Thiép was for a brief period a man- 
darin in charge of civil administration and education. Disgusted by the ways 
of the society in which he lived, he retired to the Range of a Thousand Peaks 
where he lived in seclusion. A man of a great learning with a vast knowledge 
in philosophy, history and geomancy, he enjoyed the veneration and admira- 
tion of his contemporaries. In 1788, the national hero Nguyén Hué sought his 
advice before launching a decisive offensive against the Qing invaders then 
occupying the capital Thang Long (present-day Hanoi). At the request of the 
monarch, he agreed to be put at the head of the Institute of Political Studies. 
After the premature death of the King, he resumed his life as a recluse. His 
writings reveal profound sensitivity to human suffering and great concern for 
the well-being of the people. In that period of decaying feudalism, he kept 
himself away from wealth and honours. 


Hoang Xuan Han has rendered outstanding services to his country by his 
achievements in natural and human sciences. His Scientific Vocabulary 
(Danh nt khoa hoc) \aid the foundations for scientific research and teaching 
in the Vietnamese language. Under the colonial regime, the sciences were 
taught in French and there was no scientific terminology in Vietnamese. In 
the struggle against illiteracy! undertaken on the eve of World War II, Hoang 
Xuan Han joined the movement for the propagation of qudc ngit, the 
Romanized Vietnamese script. He devised a new method for teaching the 
alphabet, in which an abecedarian primer in folk verse with funny similes 
helped children and illiterate adults remember the letters easily. In his scien- 


1. The prevalent illiteracy rate was 95 percent. 
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tific writings he made, among other contributions an original study of the 
Vietnamese calendar and research on the atomic pile. 


A student of Vietnamese and Chinese cultures, he is the author of sever- 
al works of historical and literary analysis marked by inter-disciplinary sci- 
entific rigour: the above mentioned “Sage of La Son”; Song Tinh, an ancient 
love story in verse very popular in the South; research on the authorship of 
the classic Chinh Phu Ngdm (Lament of a wife whose husband has gone to 
war) and a monograph on General LY Thudng Kiét who drove back a Chinese 
Sung invasion in the 11th century. 


In spite of his desire to keep himself above the fray, Hoang Xuan Han has 
always taken side when he thought that the fate of the country was at stake. 
In February 1979, when Chinese divisions crossed our northern frontiers, he 
proclaimed in Paris: “This is the 12'" Chinese aggression since the invasion 
of Au Lac? by Chinese forces... As this invasion starts, don’t let ourselves be 
disheartened by their numbers and truculence”. He launched an appeal for 
unity to all Vietnamese residing abroad: “Have confidence in our just cause; 
put aside all ideological differences; turn to our motherland; help our fellow- 
countrymen in this ordeal by blood and fire.” 


This did not prevent him from showing understanding for Chinese resi- 
dents in Paris: “Let us be calm with regard to the Chinese. Let us explain 
things to them. We have always wanted to be friends with the Chinese peo- 
ple; no doubt the majority of them want to maintain friendly relations with 
us. But to those of them who threaten to “teach us a lesson” we know how to 
give the proper response.” 


December 1994 





Master Huy, the Taoist 


Last December, on the occasion of the 95! anniversary the birth of Cao 
Xuan Huy (1900-1983) the first symposium was held in Ha N6i on this 
philosopher who, like the Hegelian Marxist Tran Ditc Thao (1914-1994), was 
among the most brilliant thinkers of contemporary Viét Nam. 


2. Ancient name of Viét Nam. 
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While the latter received a Western-style training at the Ulm Street Ecole 
Normale Supérieure in Paris, the former received a Sino-Vietnamese tradi- 
tional education before studying the French classics, and bore the stamp of 
Eastern thought. 


“Master Huy the Taoist” — as he was dubbed at the age of just over thir- 
ty — was an unassuming man. His publications amounted to only a few arti- 
cles. Nor did he seek large audiences. 


Fortunately, the notes taken by his students have preserved the essential 
part of his meditations. They were recently collected in a substantial book 
entitled “Eastern Thought” published by Van Héa Publishers, (Ha Ndi, 1995). 


Cao Xuan Huy was born at a time when the French colonial administra- 
tion had already a solid base in Viét Nam, into a prominent scholar’s family 
in Dién Chau district, Nghé An province, a land fertile in men of noble mind 
and considerable culture. 


His grand father Cao Xuan Duc (1842-1923) was minister of Education 
and director of historiography at the Nguyén court and was known for his 
historical and archival works. His rich personal library (Long Cuong Thu 
Vién) was the delight of Cao Xuan Huy, who enjoyed spending time reading 
the whole gamut of Chinese philosophy from Confucius to Lao Tse and the 
Dhyanits, and was particularly attracted by Chang Tse. 


At the age of 16, Cao Xuan Huy unsuccessfully presented himself for the 
traditional triennial examination, after which he turned toward the French 
system of education, graduating from the Indochina Higher School of 
Pedagogy. He was happy to acquaint himself with Western discursive 
thought-Descartes, Kant, Hegel, Diderot, Locke-but felt himself to be closer 
to the intuitive knowledge, similar to that of the East, that he found in the 
Greek materialists: Heraclitus, Democritus, and Epicurus. 


Generally speaking, he found the analytical trend of the West dishearten- 
ing: he preferred to return to the East. 


At the age of 25, he taught in Hué, the imperial city with hundreds of pago- 
das. He had occasion to go deep into the study of Buddhism, an atheistic reli- 
gion which had contributed to the formation of the Vietnamese mentality. 


In the 1920’s and 1930’s his mind was taken up by the study of Chinese 
thought, particularly with the notion of Tao in Confucius and Lao Tse. 
Around 1927 he was arrested and jailed by the French colonial adminis- 


tration because of his membership in the Tan Viét (New Viét Nam) revolu- 
tionary party. 
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After eight years of wandering, living by odd jobs, he became a teacher 
in a secondary school in Hué. After the 1945 revolution, he built up a repu- 
tation as an expert in classical Chinese and in Chinese and Vietnamese phi- 
losophy in several establishments of higher learning and research institutes. 
He went deeper into his study of Marxism and Catholicism while continuing 
to mull over his Taoist ideas. 


In his Taoist-dominated philosophical synthesis, let us point to a few 
major notions. 


- One is the opposition between the Western mode of thinking based on 
rationalism, analysis and experimentation and the Eastern mode of 
thinking based on intuition, quietist observation, and integral perception. 


In sum, the contrast is between what Cao Xuan Huy calls chii biét (analy- 
sism, perhaps, or differentiationism) and chit todn (integrationism? 
Synthesism?). 

- The general way in which the human spirit proceeds is marked by dif- 

ferentiation closely followed by identification (in the sense of making 
identical) of concepts. 


- Western thought affected by prolonged psychologism is driven into 
an impasse. 


- Starting from a correct ontological position, the point is to show the 
limits (mechanicalism, discontinuity) and the wholly relative value of 
oppositions drawn from experimental analysis: cause-effect, quality- 
quantity, time-space, object-subject. Cao Xuan Huy does not accept 
the mechanical distinction “matter-spirit.” 


7 66 


He opts for the duality of the categories “yin-yang,” “one-multiple,” 
“dynamic-static” of Lao Tse, moving forward in a never-ending state of flux, 
of equilibrium and lack of balance, which makes possible an ontological per- 
ception of the Universe. , 


Cao Xuan Huy characterizes the Vietnamese mode of thinking by com- 
paring it to water: supple, fluid, moving, without definite shape but assum- 
ing every shape. Its process of development has constantly been marked by 
efforts to transform and ward off every kind of ideological hegemony by cre- 
ating a rich, varied and balanced spiritual life. 


The suppleness and dynamic fluidity shown in architecture, the 6-8 syl- 
Jable distich, and the organization of society all explain the survival of a 
small people facing attacks from hostile nature and powerful aggressors. 
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Pondering over the ideas of Lé Quy Don (1726-1784), Cao Xuan Huy 
points to the originality of this learned scholar’s views about /¥ (eternal rea- 
son) and khi (vital fluid), Lé Quy Don works out these concepts differently 
from the Chinese Neo-Confucianists of the Song dynasty (Téng Nho) who 
introduced metaphysics into the rationalist Confucian system. He does not 
oppose /y to khi, does not give pride of place to /¥, but integrates it in khié and 
makes it a property of k/i/, as the substratum of the universe. 


Last but not least, Cao Xuan Huy was a competent Sinologist who as a 
professor contributed to the training of remarkable disciples. 


March 1996 


Buddhitm through film 
— East and Wert 





A German Film Week organized in Ha Noi by the Viét Nam Institute of 
Cinematographic Art and Archives, in cooperation with the German 
Embassy, ended on May 21 with the screening of two films: one German and 
other Vietnamese, both of which were inspired in its own way by Buddhism. 


The German film, “Keiner liebst mich” (Nobody Loves Me), was an 
adaptation by Doris Doerrie of her own story “Ein Mann!” (A Man). Present 
at the symposium, Doerrie told us later how she had turned to Buddhism 
after meeting a Vietnamese monk. 


Born in 1955, Doerrie is well known in Europe and America for her films 
and writing. “Keiner liebst mich” dealt with the very topical problem faced 
today by single women in many Western countries where the consumer soci- 
ety de-humanizes people and brings about solitude. 


It presented, with psychological realism and a tinge of humour that 
smacked of bitterness, the situation of women of around 30 and the increas- 
ingly-believed thought “that. there is more chance for a woman over 30 liv- 
ing in New York to be the victim of an atomic bomb than to find her man.” 

That declaration by a journal has sown panic among the women of 
America. The heroine of the film (and the story) is a German emigré who has 
broken up with her friend and compatriot for some years. She is alarmed. 

Materially, she has everything women of her age in the Third World can 
only dream of: a decent job with an airline company, a more-than-suitable 
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apartment, elegant clothes, a car - such was the opinion of a Vietnamese 
woman, my neighbour at the show. 


But, the heroine, alienated by a society dominated by technocracy and 
consumption, feels in herself an immense vacuum. She has too much free- 
time and is gnawed by boredom, being preoccupied neither with the need to 
earn a living nor with the obligation to fulfill duties created by social ties. 


Using all kinds of means from psychotherapeutic treatment to magic, she 
looks for a man, passing through the more-or-less quackish recipes cooked 
up by writers of heart-to-heart columns. In her vain search, she goes from 
frustration to frustration. Finally, she resigns herself to an existential solu- 
tion, living the present without any illusion — there is no past and no future. 
The film ends with French song, “Rien de rien” (Nothing, absolutely). 


The Vietnamese film following “Keiner liebst mich,” was entitled “Nhat 
thiutc lang Ha” (Solar Eclipse in Ha Village) and was the work of Pham Léc, 
a fortyish film scenarist and director. 


The film’s audience was brutally moved from the New York skyline to a 
traditional Vietnamese village with its archaic colors and age-old prejudices 
where a bitter struggle between two clans has been going on from generation 
to generation. 


A twofold love story 4 la Romeo et Juliet the film focuses on a martyred 
woman who vainly calls for reconciliation, which comes only after the death 
of a child. The two camps engage in a merciless confrontation embodied in 
ritual buffalo fights which bring the owner of the victorious beast not only 
moral prestige but also substantial material benefit. 


The spirit of tolerance which prevails at the end of the film is that of 
Buddhism. In the old Vietnamese village, two ideologies were dominant: 
Confucianism, represented by the Communal house (dinh), and Buddhism, 
highlighted by the pagoda (chia). Confucianism meant strict social hierar- 
chy, absolute loyalty to the royal dynasty and the family, and blind conform- 
ity to rules prescribed by the village. Buddhism was compassion and univer- 
sal kindness where hatred did not dissolve into hatred but into love, 


The West is more and more attracted by regions of East Asia. Buddhism 
has seduced personalities of the West, not the least of whom include the 
French film star Sophia Marceau, the Italian football player Roberto Baggio, 
the American nuclear physicist R.Oppenheimer, the American writer 
Salinger and the Italian film-maker Bernado Bertolucci whose film “The 
Litte Buddha” has moved the world. 


June 1996 
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Layout of a Vietnammere pagoda 


In a Vietnamese village the visitor will see generally three kinds of reli- 
gious buildings: the communal house (dinh) dedicated to the tutelary spirit of 
the community; the pagoda (chiia) reserved for Buddhist worship; and various 
temples such as the dén for the cult of heroes or genies, the dién for the Taoist- 
tinged worship of spirits and immortals, the vdn 1 for the cult of Confucius... 


The pagoda hides behind age-old trees and is surrounded by a wall. It 
comprises a central building and several outbuildings. One enters its grounds 
through a gate with three entrances (tam quan) topped by a bell tower. 


A. The central building comprises the main sanctuary (tam bdo or chinh 
dién) preceded by a Hall of Ceremonies (bdi diténg), a kind of peri- 
style where rituals are conducted. 


1. The main sanctuary features rows of statues rising in tiers: nearest the 
roof is the Trinity (Tam thé) representing the Past, the Present, and the 
Future, or the Three Bodies of Buddha. 


- Inthe second tier sits Amitabha (A Di Da), the Buddha of the Pure 
Land (Tinh dé), of the Western Paradise, whose statue is even 
larger than that of Sakyamuni, the historical Buddha. He is flanked 
by two “Candidate Buddhas” or Bodhisattvas (Bé tar). 


- From the third tier down the arrangement of statues varies, the 
main ones being: 


- The historical Buddha or Sakyamuni (Thich Ca Madu Ni), who 
lived in India in the 6th century B.C. He may be represented in 
several forms: as a newborn baby surrounded by nine dragons; as 
an ascetic monk, a real bag of bones, sitting on Mount Tuyét Son 
(Snow Mountain or Himalaya); as a reclining figure resting on his 
left side, his head supported by his left hand on his folded left arm 
(Entering Nirvana). 


- The Bodhisattva Di Ldc (Matreya), the future successor of 
Sakyamuni, represented as a fat man with a bare chest and a happy 
smile, showing that he is free from human cares and worries. 


- The female Bodhisattva — Quan Am or Quan Thé Am 
(Avalokitesvara) the goddess of mercy. She is represented stand- 
ing at the side of Amitabha, or sitting by herself in the shape of a 
deity “with a thousand eyes and a thousand arms.” 
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- The Guardian Spirit of the land of the pagoda, who can also be 
placed in the Hall of Ceremonies. 


- The Taoist deities, who somehow stray in the pagoda: Ngoc Hodng 
(the Emperor of Heaven), the Nam Tdo (presiding at births) and 
Bac Ddu (presiding at deaths). 


- Eight Kim Cuong (vajrapanis), the terror of evil spirits. 
2. The Hall of Ceremonies (bdi ditong): here are housed: 


- Two corpulent H6 Phdp (Guardians of the Law), one called Mr. 
Benevolence (Ong Thién, who gives encouragement to good people) 
and the other Mr. Sternness (Ong Ac, who punishes wrong doers). 

- The Guardian Spirit of the Land of the Pagoda (Thé Dia Than), or 
Monsignor (Ditc Ong, Dttc Chiia) 


- Saint-Monk (Thanh Tang): symbol of Buddhist Congregation 


B. The outbuildings 


1. Side buildings: here are 16 or 18 statues of arhats, Buddhist monks 
who have not attained nirvana, and representations of scenes in hell 
where wrongdoers are judged by magistrates and tortured by demons: 
there may be figures representing the Ten Kings of Hell. 


2. Back buildings - These are reserved for the cult of Buddhist popes, 
among them the Bidhidharma (Bé Dé Dat Ma), with Indian features, a 
beard and a dark complexion; that of defunct abbots of the pagoda; that 
of various spirits and immortals (chit vi) including the divine Matrons 
(Madu) of popular beliefs tinged with Taoism. Here are also little shrines 
installed by people for their defunct parents against payment of a certain 
sum (/idu). In the back buildings are also the living quarters of the monks. 


May 1994 





History of 4 pagoda 


It is often said in Viét Nam that praying to Buddha on the fifteenth day 
of the first lunar month is worth a whole year of pagoda-going. 


Going to pagoda on that occasion is also a way to prolong the feeling of gen- 
eral rejoicing previously brought by Tét, to pass the time by going out in the 
muzzle of spring or, for the young people — praise be to Buddha — to flirt a little. 
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So on the Fifteenth Day of the First Month of the Year of the Rooster we, 
a dozen poets and journalists, went out on our bicycles and traveled to the 
other side of the Red River, crossing the former Doumer Bridge. Our inten- 
tion was to call on Thanh Hao, an author well loved for his juvenile poetry 
now living in Bac Bién, a village six kilometers from the city, and to take a 
look at the local pagoda. 


Like all other village pagodas, the Bac Bién Pagoda is laid snuggly in an 
oasis formed by secular banyan, mangoes and frangipanis. Unlike Catholic 
churches which, by their sheer size, ordinarily dwarf other constructions in 
the neighborhood, and in which I always feel ill at ease at the sight of Christ 
on the crucifix, Buddhist temples blend with their surroundings and inspire 
security and peacefulness. People of my generation will certainly recall this 
text we learned by heart in primary school: 


“The pagoda of my village has gabled roof. It stands by a pond and is sur- 
rounded by a garden. The court is fronted by a triple gate with belfry on top. 
Inside the pagoda three gilded wooden Buddhas sit on a pedestal. At the back 
are an altar dedicated to deceased bonzes and the dwellings of the monks. 
Guest halls are found on the two sides. A stone stele stands in the middle of 
the court on which are inscribed the names of followers who have contributed 
to the construction and repairs of the pagoda. Here and there in the garden 
outside are stupas in which the ashes of the deceased bonzes are kept.” 


“Each lunar month on the first and fifteenth days, I will go to the pagoda 
together with my grandmother. The old bonze will be there saying prayers 
while beating on a wooden bell.” 


“Meanwhile, prostrating themselves on the floor at a lower level, my 
grandmother and other old ladies will chant ‘Hail to Buddha Amitabha.’ The 
altar is brightly lit by candles and lamps. How solemn everything is!” 


At the Bac Bién Pagoda we rediscovered some of the charm of the old 
days, but the pleasure was diluted somewhat by the sight of electric bulbs on 
the altar and of young people in blue jeans and T-shirts riding on Honda 
scooters — signs of changing times. 


The pagoda itself, built several centuries ago, is contiguous to the com- 
munal house dedicated to General Ly Thuong Kiét (1019-1105). The hero of 
the LY Dynasty who defeated the Song army, originally lived in Thang Long, 
now Hanoi. As his fief, Thai Hda, was requisitioned for the construction of 
royal palaces and temples including the famous One-Pillared Pagoda, Ly 
Thudng Kiét was allowed by the king to move all his following to an islet in 
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the Red River. There the community continued to prosper until the American 
bombings in 1972 and subsequent natural changes that caused the transfer of 
the whole village to its present site on the right bank of the river. 


March 1993 


in Vietnamese village pagodas 
Viét Nam’s major ethnic group, the Viét, live mainly in tens of thousands 


of villages in the plains. These villages, the nation’s repositories, each have 
one or two Buddhist pagodas. 





A pagoda comprises a central building and several dependences. The cen- 
tral building is in the shape of a reversed “T” in which the hall of ceremonies 
(bdi diténg) makes up the horizontal portion and the principal sanctuary 
(chinh dién or tam bdo), the vertical. 


The principal sanctuary houses the idols of the pantheon of Mahayana 
Buddhism (School of the Great Vehicle), widely practised in Viét Nam, 
China, Japan and Korea. The most common are those of A Di Da (Amitabha, 
Buddha of the infinite light), Thich Ca (Sakyamuni the historic Buddha), Di 
Lac (Maitraya, Buddha of the future) and Quan Am (Kuan Yin, Goddess of 
Compassion). Noteworthy is that Buddhism is an atheist religion for its 
metaphysical nature does not admit the existence of divinities - everything is 
only maya or illusion. Thus, originally, it denounced all forms of idolatry. 


Besides the central building, the pagoda also had a Chapel Room of the 
Patriarchs (nha 16). Worshipped here are patriarchal bonzes who lived in the 
pagoda. However, there is always an idol or a picture of a patriarch with a 
collar beard and bronze complexion. Who is he? 


The chit ba (female clergy) and the gid lam (old faithful) - pagodas are 
often visited by the aged - are at a loss for the answer. 


The bearded patriarch is in fact the Indian Bodhidharma. Called B6 Dé 
Dat Ma in Vietnamese, and Ta Mo (Patriarch of the West) in Chinese, his 
presence is rather curious on an altar where the rest are Vietnamese patri- 
archs. The common man somehow feels closer to the Buddhas who fill the 
central building because they, despite their Indian origin, appear more 
Sinised, more Vietnamese than T6 Tay, or Western patriarch, as he is known. 
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Bodhiharma (470-543) was an Indian Buddhist master, founder of the 
Chinese Chan (Thién in Vietnamese, Zen in Japanese and Dhyana in 
Sanskrit), and the 28" patriarch after Sakayamuni. A scion of a Brahmin 
royal dynasty in South India, he left for Canton in China when he was 60, at 
the bidding of his master Prajnadhara. , 


He was a guest of Emperor Wu Ti of the Liang Dynasty in Nankin. Wu Ti 
was an adept and propagator of Buddhism. However, discerning that the ruler 
was not yet ready for the doctrine, Bodidharma crossed the Yangtse on a leaf 
- according to legend - went north and took up residence at Shaolin monastery. 
He spent nine years meditating before a wall before finding the way of Chan. 


Chan is the mixture of Indian Buddhism’s Dhyana and the Chinese 
Taoism. Chan meditation is a concept drawn from the philosophic and reli- 
gious thoughts of ancient India, but shaped by the Chinese school of 
Bodidharma, which was heavily influenced by the Sutra (religious book) 
Lankavatara. The Chan school of Bodhidharma teaches the immanence of 
the Buddha and techniques to attain Enlightenment; it advocates the tran- 
scendence of the intellect, communion between master and disciple, and 
contemplation until Enlightenment. The message of Bodhidharma is 
summed up thus: 


A special transmission outside the Scriptures; 

No dependence on words and letters; 

Directly pointing to the human mind; 

Looking into one’s own person and attaining Buddhahood. 


In Japanese pagodas, Bodhidharma is worshipped in a special room with 
an oil lamp which is never allowed to go out. 


8 June 2003 


"The butterfly dreaming 
of the Land of Fairies” 





Mrs. K.T. is sixty-five. When I met her for the first time, I noted the gen- 
tle oval of her face, the kind expression of her eyes and the soft, sweet tone 
of her voice. She must have been very beautiful, I thought, thirty years ago 
when she was a nun in Vé Thach pagoda in Ha Néi. 
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Meeting her, all men of my generation who know something of her past 
cannot fail to recall the heroine of the famous novel of Khai Hung, “The 
Butterfly Dreaming of the Land of Fairies” (Hén bitém mo tién), which at the 
time it was published in 1933 was widely believed to cause many a young 
woman to cry and a host of young men to day-dream. 

This trail-blazer of Vietnamese romanticism in the 1930’s portrays a 
chancy love affair under the roof of a pagoda, an affection that the lovers 
finally decide will be expressed “in the union of the souls and the commun- 
ion in the same ideal,” freed of the bonds of the flesh. 

“Tf I am not too curious,” I asked Mrs. K.T. “Did you read that novel while 
you were a nun? Did you take the vows because you were disappointed in love?” 

She gave me a straight-forward, unaffected answer: “Yes I read that 
novel. I like the style of the writing, not the substance of the story. I was too 
pious to approve of that kind of love affair. 

“Let me tell you how I came to religion. My father was descendant of the 
hapless, illustrious Ng6 Thi clan in Thanh Oai. We earned our livelihood from 
growing rice. When I was seven or eight, our house was destroyed by fire. 

“The whole family had to migrate to Bac Giang province in the uplands. 
My little brother and I were carried in two baskets hanging from the ends of 
a shoulder-pole borne by our mother. 

“Our parents peddled bananas for a living. Sometimes, I accompanied my 
mother when she went to the local pagoda to sell her fruit. I was attracted by 
the serene atmosphere at the shrine and persuaded my mother to entrust me 
to the care of the abbess.” 

“Was there another reason for your religious zeal?” 

“Yes,” she said, smiling a little, “It was the love of poetry, particularly my 
love for the Tale of Kiéu by Nguyén Du.” 

I did not believe my ears. How could Kiéu, that love bible frowned upon 
by strait-laced parents in the past, have converted a young girl to the chastity 
of monastic life? As it turned out, the adolescent had been mostly sensitive to 
the lines depicting the beauty of the nature and the joy of retreat, such as: 

“In that retreat lost in the clouds 
She lived from frugal meals and spent peaceful days.” 

Or, 

“From her hut she looked down onto the blue waters of the rivers 
Or up to the golden clouds of the sky...” 

And yet the twenty-five years or so of asceticism of the nun K.T. — her 

name in religion was Dam Thanh — were hard ones. 
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From the age of nine, K.T. spent a year as a novice (tién nit), after which 
she participated in the rite of thé phat (cutting of the hair and razing of the 
skull) and become a junior nun (tiéu or linh dong). 

For three years she was initiated into ram guy (the three submissions — to 
Buddha, to the Priesthood, to the Law) and ngit gidi (the five prohibitions — 
murder, theft, lust, lying, drunkenness). 

At this third stage, she came a suc bdc (aunt nun) or sa di ni: (sramanera) 
and had to observe the ten prohibitions, thdp gidi (in addition to the five 
above: use of perfumes; singing and dancing, or listening to and watching 
singing and dancing, sleeping on a wide and elevated double bed; eating 
between meals; keeping gold and silver). 

After about ten years, Dam Thanh could have been promoted to sir ba or 
swt thay (mother nun — ty kheo ni, bikhsuni), in which case she would have 
been bound to 150 prohibitions. However, she deemed herself unworthy of 
that honour and stayed at the third stage. 


This did not prevent her from feeling real love for monastic life, which 
she sang in verses of 6-8 syllables, for she was poet when the mood took her. 
What gave her the most pain, during the war of resistance against French 
colonial aggression, was the fact of living in the Tam Dao mountain, far from 
her native village in the plain, where her family had returned. Buddha could 
not make her forget her parents, brothers and sisters. 

In 1967, the American air war began. Dam Thanh was over thirty. Friends 
in the Fatherland Front tried to persuade her to return to secular life in order 
better to serve the country. This she eventually did after months of inner 
struggle. She was recruited by the Ha N6i cultural service. Several suitors 
presented themselves, including a cabinet minister. But she could not make 
up her mind to start a family. 

It was only when she was over 40 that she accepted the proposal of a wid- 
owed colonel, fiftyish and with five children. She liked the courage and hon- 
esty of a soldier who had been among the founders of the Vietnamese navy, 
and had been wounded seven times. They had one daughter, and she had to 
work hard to help raise six children. The couple spent seven happy years 
together. He died eight years ago, after retiring from active service. She too has 
retired, keeping pious recollections of him reinforced by her Buddhist faith. 


May 1996 
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The pagod of Great Hagpinens 


Chita Quan Sit (the Ambassadors Guesthouse Pagoda) in Ha N6i is the 
most recommended pagoda to foreign visitors. However, there is one locat- 
ed in a rather remote part of the city that is even unknown to some Hanoians, 
but deserves a visit because of its historic and spiritual values. This is the 
Hong Phiic Pagoda (Pagoda of Great Happiness). 


First of all, Héng Phtic posseses a unique statue which has no replica in any 
other Buddhist temple in Viét Nam. It features a kneeling king carrying on his 
back a Buddha sitting in meditation. Such an official symbol of submission of 
temporal power to spiritual power was not commonly seen in Viét Nam where 
there was essentially no conflict between religion and the throne, whereas in 
Europe, the friction between the Emperor and the Pope had for long been a 
subject of chronicles. There are many versions on the origins of this statue. 
Some refer to an anecdote wherein the pious king Dé Thich volunteered to 
offer himself as seat for the preaching Buddha. Others claim that a king of the 
Lé Dynasty inflicted this punishment on himself to repent his impiety. 


The Héng Phtic Pagoda is also called Hée Nhai, which is the name of an 
ancient road (Nhai) lined with saphoras with yellow flowers (Hée) and used 
by the Ly kings (1010-1225) whenever they left Thang Long (old name of 
Ha N6i) to visit their home village in Bac Ninh province on the other side of 
the Red River. 


The first constructions were erected in the Ly period right on the bank of 
the Red River from which it is now separated by a vast stretch of land formed 
by the accumulation of alluvium through the centuries. The inscription 
carved in a stele in the courtyard (dated 1703) confirm this by identifying the 
place with the Dong Bo Dau Port where a famous battle again Mongol 
invaders was fought in January 1258. 


Héng Phtic was once a renowned Buddhist centre, seating of the Thién 
(zen) sect of Tao Dong. It still keeps a royal certificate signed by King Lé 
Hién Tong honouring the bonze Tran Van Chtic. Among other curios in the 
pagoda are a gong cast in 1864, a metre-high stone slab dating back to 1734, 
28 stelae, three stupas of which the most recent (1963) commenmorates the 
sacrifice of the bonze Thich Quang Dttc who immolated himself to protest 
religious repression by Ngé Dinh Diém. 
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To conclude, here is the disposition of the statues in the sanctuary: 
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1. Monsignor (Dtic Ong, Ditc Chita) or Genie of Earth (Thé dia than) 
surrounded by two assistants. 


2. Saint-monk (Thanh Tang), symbol of Buddhist Congregation. 


3. Guardian of the Buddhist faith (Hé phdp) also called Kim Cuong 
(Diamants). 


4. The ten kings of Hell (Thdp dién Diém vitong). 

5. Sakyamuni honoured by nine dragons at birth (Twong Cit Long). 
6. Two Bodhisatva 

7. Bodhisatva Dugc Vuong Luu Ly 

8. Bodhisatvas Nguyét Quang 

9. Historical Buddha Sakyamuni (Thich Ca) 

10. Ananda 

11. Sakyapa (Ca Diép) 


12. Buddha Amitabha (A Di Da) - Buddha of Endless Longevity, Infinite 
Light - staying in the Paradise of the Pure Earth (Tinh Tho) in the 
West (Tdy Phuong). 


13. Bodhisatva Dai Thé Chi 
14. Bodhisatva Avalokitesvara (Quan Thé Am) 


15. Buddhas of three eras (Tam Thé): incarnating three worlds (Past, 
Present and Future) or three bodies of each Buddha. 


16. Vietnamese Bodhisatva Quan Am Thi Kinh carrying a baby whose 
birth was unjustly blamed on her 


17. Celestial genies 
18. Kneeling king carrying a Buddha on his back 
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The Buddhist Godden of Merey 


In one of his letter to me, my late friend, German journalist E. Borchers, 
alias Chién Si, told me of a tip from Goethe: a man of culture should begin 
a day by contemplating a work of art. 


In his lifetime Borchers would meditate every morning in front of a plaster 
reproduction of the statue of “Quan Am of One thousand eyes and One 
Thousand Arms” housed at the But Thép Temple in Bac Ninh. A plaster cast of 
this 17'* century masterpiece! can be seen at the Fine Arts Museum in Hanoi. 


Of all the women’s faces I have observed in Viét Nam none can surpass in 
beauty the one that captivated my friend. The regular features, the half-closed 
eyes, the chaste lips-the whole gives an impression of both womanly gentle- 
ness and Buddhist serenity. Furthermore, the hair, raised in a knot, looks quite 
modern. The Goddess Quan Am (Kwan Yin in Chinese and Kannon in 
Japanese) is called Avalokiteshvara in Sanskrit or Lokeshvara in the ancient 
Khmer and Champa empires. A Quan Am is a B6 Tat (Bodhisattva), or a future 
Buddha. Of a masculine nature in India, the country of origin, this divinity 
became feminine through a singular metamorphosis in the Far East. 


Quan Am literally means “attentive to all sounds.” That is to say “sensi- 
tive to any complaints” from mortals. 


And why is she represented with one thousand eyes and one thousand 
arms? To show her incessant activity and vigilance, some people explain. To 
better fight demons, others argue. 


Quan Am is seated on a giant lotus supported by a dragon, whose head 
and paws can be seen among undulating waves. 


The Quan Am Boddhisattva, wrongly called the Buddhist Virgin Mary, i 
the Goddess of Mercy who is believed to be present when a child is born. 
Sterile women usually turn to her to seek fertility. Every year in spring they 
will make pilgrimages to the famous Pagoda of Perfume near Ha N6i where 
in grottoes dedicated to Quan Am, they will fervently rub their hands on any 
stalactites, stalagmites and rocks which may resemble the head of a baby, 
wishing for good luck. 


September 1992 


1. According to L.Bezacier, an expert on Vietnamese art. 
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Viction of pia Atoritrom 


In most Vietnamese pagodas there is the statue of a woman holding a 
child in her arm, a rather weird image among the buddhas detached from the 
world of the ephemeral, delivered from the circle of births and rebirths. 


This statue is called Quan Am Tong Tit (Quan Am offering a child). 
Women with fertility problems pray to the statue to be given a child. 


Quan Am (Avalokitesvara in Sanskrit, Kuan Yin in Chinese and Kannon 
in Japanese) is, according to the Great Vehicle school of Buddhism practised 
in East Asia, a category of goddesses who have attained the state known as 
Bodhisattva (Bé Tdt in Vietnamese) i.e. eligible for Enlightenment. 


Quan Am, goddess of compassion and misericord, is the equivalent of the 
Virgin Saint Mary of the Christian faith. Besides the Woman Offering a 
Child, Quan Am is also represented by a goddess with a thousand arms and 
a thousand eyes, or a goddess standing on a tortoise in the open sea. 


In Viét Nam, Quan Am and the Child is linked to a tale told in a novel in 
Nom verse and also in a play of the popular opera chéo dating probably to 
the 18'" century. Here runs the story: 


A young religious woman is on the point of attaining Enlightenment 
when, to test her devoutness, Buddha had her reborn in the person of a young 
woman named Thi Kinh. Beautiful and virtuous, she married a student of 
good family, Thién Si. 


One night, when the husband had fallen asleep, the woman perceiving on 
his chin a hair growing awry, took a pair of scissors to cut it off. Thién Si, 
waking in alarm, thought that his wife had attempted to murder him. He 
called up his parents and all the family believed him. 


Disowned, Thi Kinh first thought of killing herself. But on second 
thought, she wanted to offer her life to Buddha to pay her debt of gratitude 
to her parents. Disguising herself as a man she entered monkhood in a pago- 
da under the name of Kinh Tam. 


However, it happened that Thi Mau, daughter of a rich landlord and a girl 
of light manners, took a fancy to the disguised bonze who, understandably, 
refused all her advances. (The scene of seduction is considered one of the 
most remarkable in the repertory of the popular opera chéo). 
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Disappointed, Thi Mau took solace in her liaison with a farm boy. When 
she confined of a child, she imputed its paternity to Kinh Tam. Unable to 
show that she was a woman, Kinh Tam was subjected to a merciless flog- 
ging. driven from the main building of the pagoda and consigned to live 
under its portico. Suffering in silence she raised the child that Thi Mau had 
got rid of. 

After three years, sensing her death had come. she wrote to her parents 
to tell them her mishap. Having become Bodhisattva, she came to the help of 
any soul in distress. 


Here is a passage extracted from the novel in n6m verse about Thi Kinh: 


“Leaves are turning yellow when Thi Mdu confines of a boy. 


The rich landlord, unwilling to accept the child, ordered his daugh- 
ter to return him to his father. Thi Mau hesitated. Is not this little 
creature a drop of her own blood? 


How can she help loving him? 

She paced up and down, not knowing what to do. 

A brief moment of pleasure and here 1 am in a pretty mess. 
To whom shall I confide this child? 

With lowered head she made for the pagoda. 

Kinh Tam was at her prayers on the verandah. 

Hearing the baby’s cries the young bonze startled. 

“Here is your child, take him.” 

What a shameless woman, Kinh Tam thought. 

But how could she abandon this child? 

Buddha's intentions are impenetrate. 

Why have you begotten this drama and covered me with shame? 
But her compassion for living beings had the upper hand: 
One cannot refuse to do good things, 

And opprobrium must be accepted.” 


The story of Thi Kinh has given rise to a saying of very frequent use: 
“Oan Thi Kinh” (an injustice that defies justification). 


19 December 1999 
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Vestize of the past at Long Doi Pagoda 


Like so many others in Viét Nam, there is little evidence left of the ori- 
gin Long Doi pagoda built more than eight centuries ago. The first structure 
was all but destroyed in the 15" century by Ming aggressors from China, and 
the French damaged its successor during the first Indochina war. 
Nevertheless, with vestiges of the past carefully restored in recent decades at 
a picturesque natural setting, the temple remains a site well worth seeing. 


The pagoda (also known as Chia Doi Son after the village which is locat- 
ed in Ha Nam Province, 50km south of Ha Néi) stands on the summit of a 
hill called Long Doi which rises like an island from an immense lush sea of 
rice fields in the Song Héng (Red River) Delta. 


It was built by King Ly Nhan Téng in 1128 during the blossoming peri- 
od of Buddhism. The Vietnamese word doi may be a phonetic distortion of 
the Sino-Vietnamese ideogram déi which means a military squad; long déi 
may also be interpreted as “group of dragons.” 


The stone stele of the pagoda, which dates back to 1121, is placed on a 
pedestal featuring intertwining dragons, not the classical tortoise. These 
dragons evoke the image of snakes in the Chinese style. 


Local inhabitants say that the region used to be a haven for sacred snakes 
(giao long). Experts think that the great number of water snakes in the sub- 
merged rice field areas could have been the origin of this myth. Another indi- 
cates that a well in Bui hamlet is one of the nine eyes of the dragon. 


Standing at the top of the pagoda on a fine day one can command a mag- 
nificent panoramic view of the blue sky, white clouds, green rice fields and 
mulberry orchards, and the calm water of the river. 


It is regrettable that the Siting Thién Dién Linh (Worship of Virtue and 
Longevity) stupa, a major architectural work of the king built between 1118- 
1121, is no more. The 13-storey structure had 40 openings, and the highest 
floor was believed to contain relics of Buddha himself. 


Regardless, the pagoda remains a majestic homage to Buddhism and a 
testament to the durability of the reigning dynasty. Through the ups and 
downs of history, the pagoda has managed to retain several precious objects 
from the Ly Dynasty period: a human statue with a bird head, six stone stat- 
ues of the Kim Cuong genies, terracotta ornaments, and bronze statues of Di 
Lac (Buddha of the Future). 
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The centrepiece is surely the stone stele of the long-since destroyed stupa. 
Over 2.4 m-high and 2.24 m-wide, the stele bears inscriptions on both sides. 


The text on the front side was compiled by the Minister of Justice 
Nguyén Cong Bat and the name of the stele given by the king himself. 

The inscriptions can be divided into 16 sections. The first two deal with 
cosmogony, the birth of Buddha, his teachings, the worship of his relics. The 
eleven others are a tribute to the glory and virtues of Ly Nhan Tong (happy 
forebodings before his birth, his possession of the principles of Buddhism, 
mastery of calligraphy, poetry, music, and water puppetry, etc.) 

The writing also attests to his Buddhist piety, as demonstrated in the con- 
struction of the One-Pillar Pagoda (Dién Huu) and military genius, as seen 
in the battles against the Sung and the Champa. 


Besides the stele, the pagoda also has other interesting vestiges worth a 
look, including: the impressive Stupa Garden where incinerated bones of 
monks are kept; the Sacred Rice field ploughed by King Lé Hoan; and the tomb 
of the Patron Saint of the village’s traditional tom tom drum-making craft. 


Visitors considering a trip to the pagoda might want to time it to coincide 
with the annual Long Doi festival held on the 21 day of the 3“ lunar month. 
In addition to historic sights, visitors can watch a procession of the palanquin 
from the foot to the summit of the hill, the ceremony of sacrifice, a rice- cook- 
ing contest, boat races, and plenty of singing by young men and women alike. 


On our departure from Long Doi, the Superior Bonze of the pagoda gave 
us a souvenir copy of the translation of the Fourteen Buddhist Counsels said 
to have come from the Shao Linzi pagoda in China. 

1. The biggest enemy of human life is one’s self. 

. The biggest defeat of human life is pride. 

. The biggest stupidity of human life is lying. 

. The biggest tragedy of human life is envy. 

The biggest error of human life is the loss of one’s self. 

. The biggest fault in life is deception. 

. The biggest pity of human life is the inferiority complex. 
. The most admirable thing in human life is to get up after fall. 
. The biggest loss in human life is despair. 

10. The greatest wealth of human life is health. 

11. The biggest cultural offering of human life is tolerance. 
12. The biggest gap in human life is the lack of knowledge. 
13. The greatest consolation of human life is alms. 


SCIDKNARWHY 


\o 


16 July 2000 
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Doremon and But (Buddha) 


Very early one morning my five-year-old grandson Ngoc Khanh jumped 
out of bed and whispered to me with great excitement: “I dreamt of But last 
night and he gave me cinnamon crackers!” 


“Are you sure you dreamt of But, not of Doremon?” IJ teased him. 
“T preferred But,” the child pouted. 


I cannot say if all Vietnamese children aged between five and fifteen 
would agree with my grandson because they are now crazy over Doremon, 
the robot cat in Fujiko Fujio’s very popular comic book which was published 
in 105 editions in Japan within 17 years, from 1976 to 1991. In Viét Nam, it 
has been all the rage since last year. During last Tét four hundred thousand 
copies of the first four instalments were sold in H6 Chi Minh City alone, a 
record in publication in the present situation. 


That Doremon has conquered the juvenile audience in Viét Nam following 
instant success in Japan, Thailand, Indonesia and other countries, may be due 
to the fact that its author has been able to combine the eternal dreams of child- 
hood with the psychology of the age of automation and the moral concerns of 
the East with the advice of a Piaget and the experiences of an Astrid Lingren. 


But let’s return to the But of my grandson. The word “but” is a popular pho- 
netic transcription of “Buddha” which is “Phat” in the learned Sino-Vietnamese 
transcription. Buddhism was introduced into Viét Nam in the 2™ century by 
missionaries who came from India by sea and especially by Chinese monks 
who brought with them sutras translated into the Chinese language. 


From the 10" century it rapidly became a preponderant religion sharing 
the spiritual empire with Confucianism and Taoism, not to mention animism 
that had already been in existence for thousands of years. 


Orthodox Buddhism with its concepts of Four Noble Truths, Prajna and 
Satori, was transformed by the people into a vague belief based on the prac- 
tice of universal Good and Compassion — a balm so much needed for a coun- 
try with an eventful, at times tragic, history. 


The popular Vietnamese Buddhism has created its own Buddha, the But 
who is far removed from Olympian detachment of Sakyamuni. But comes to 
the aid for the poor and the disinherited, who yearn for happiness on this 
earth, not on distant, hazy Nirvana. 
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Typical of this are two folk stories: the Bamboo of One Hundred Joints 
which brings to mind The Golden Goose of the Grimm Brothers, and Tam 
C4m which is the replica of Perrault’s Cinderella. 


Each time the hero or heroine is found in a desperate situation But will 
appear and ask, “What makes you cry, my child?” 


And all is well that ends well. 
June 1993 





Credle of Vietnamese Lem 


On a bright winter morning in 2002, the inauguration ceremony for the 
Lan Pagoda and the Ashram of the Zen of Tric Lam was held at Yén Tir. 


Work first began on the pagoda in the 13th century. From the platform in 
front of the principal sanctuary reserved for special guests, you can see a 
landscape of hills and mountains that extends towards the horizon. 


The pilgrims climb the hills in the thousands. They are of all ages and 
include farmers, townspeople, monks from the north dressed in brown and 
monks from the centre and south, dressed in grey and yellow respectively. 


The Lan pagoda is named after the hill it stands on, which provides an 
important link in the line of temples on the Yén Ttr Cordillera in Quang 
Ninh, which is more than 100 km north east of Ha Noi. 


Trekkers generally find the trip tough but rewarding. The landscape 
remains as wild as ever despite the recent installation of a cable car. 


Yén Tir is 14 km outside the township of Uéng Bi. In past days, numer- 
ous medicinal plants grew here, which were collected by a Taoist hermit 
named An Ky Sinh. 


To express their gratitude, the local people named him An Tir master, 
hence the name Yén (An) Tir. Some even believe that he was a Chinese magi- 
cian and geomancer in the 3™ century BC. 


The architectural complex at Yén Tir is composed of 11 pagodas which 
run from the foot to the peak of Yén Son Mount, which stands 1,068 m high. 


The pilgrimage begins at Bi Thugng, a temple destroyed by French troops 
during the French war of re-conquest (1946-1954). 
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The pilgrims then arrive at Trinh pagoda, or the Stream of the Bath (Su67 
Tdm), where King Tran Nhan Tong (1279-1296) tried to wash off the dust of 
mortality before climbing up to the Pagoda of Abstinence (Cam Thu). 


There he went without food after giving his ration pack to three brigands. 


If pilgrims follow his route, they arrive at the Licorn Pagoda where the 
Brook of Absolution (Suéi Gidi Oan) awaits them. 


The brook records how the king entered the Yén Tir forest, after which 
his son, the prince, sent in women from his harem to try and coax him back. 


The king refused, and the women killed themselves in response. A pago- 
da was erected in their memory. 


The trail rises through a magnificent pine forest to reach an elevated plat- 
form, from which you can see 97 stupas and tombs around the Patriarch 
Tower (Thdp T6), where the remains of king Tran Nhan Tong are housed. 


From here you climb to the Mist of Flowers (Hoa Yén), the main pagoda half 
way to the temple which houses the bronze statue known as Tran Nhan Tong. 


The history of the Tric Lam Zen sect is engraved on a bell cast in the 18" 
century. 


After a night in the Hall of Guests where we were lulled by the sighing 
of the pines and the mumur of the brook, we resumed our climb. 


At the Van Tiéu Pagoda, only the foundations remain. If you look down 
you can see a forest of dense bamboo. 


The final stage is a real of endurance; an abrupt descent with no stone 
steps. Women of 80 or more can be seen negotiating the climb while pray- 
ing to Buddha. Out of the mist a stone Buddha can be seen, which is said to 
be a likeness of the hermit An Ky Sinh, the gatherer of medicinal herbs. 


Finally, we reached the peak where the famous Bronze Pagoda (Chia 
Déng) stands, built in the 17" or 18" century. 


This pagoda was destroyed and replaced by a concrete one in 1930. In 
1933, it was replaced again, this time with a copper version. An ancient man- 
grove forest surrounds the area, scattered with rocks that are marked by 
waves and imprinted with fossilized sea shells. 


From the summit you can see Ha Long Bay, Hai Phong city, the delta 
province of Hai Duong and an infinity of mountains and forests. 


Seven hundred years ago, King Tran Nhan Tong founded the Triic Lam 
(Bamboo Forest) Zen sect in Yén Tir. 
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Several kings from the Tran Dynasty performed distinguished deeds here 
in both temporal and spiritual domains. They fought the invading Mongols 
and created an economically and culturally prosperous state. 


They helped popularize a blend of Buddhism that blended Confucianism 
with Taoism. 


The opening of the ashram at the Lan Pagoda follows developments at 
other ashrams at Da Lat, Dong Nai and Nha Trang, and it constitutes a major 
effort in renovation, largely attributable to Superior Monk Thich Thanh Ti. 


20 April 2003 





Buddhim confronts commmcriom 


The mountain of Yén Tir is the cradle of the Thién (Zen) sect Tric Lam 
(Forest of Bamboo). In Autumn 2002, the inaugural ceremony of Ldn (Lion) 
Pagoda and of the ashram of Triic Lam Yén Tir took place there. Thousands 
of pilgrims coming from the north and the south received a vegetarian meal 
in a paper box as a gift from Buddha. 


The gift had a great significance because it evoked the Buddhist values of 
community and compassion. The tradition was prevalent in the folk festivals 
of old centres of pilgrimage, such as Quynh Lam Pagoda in Xt Dong 
(Country of the East). 


The sense of community is inspired by national unity and the religious 
tolerance of Buddhism, which is itself an amalgam of Buddhism, 
Confucianism, Taoism and native beliefs. The communitarian value allowed 
Viét Nam to assert itself in Southeast Asia as a prosperous state, endowed 
with a rich culture, during 400 years under the Ly and Tran dynasties. The 
value of community also helped Viét Nam, as it emerged from a millennium 
of Chinese domination, to resist against several Mongol invasions. 


The spirit of conviviality and people’s rejoicing in Buddhist festivals of the 
past was shortly revived after the return of peace in 1975, as the end of 30 
years of war left a place for a religious renaissance. But this come back was 
somewhat spoilt by the impact of tourism and the influence of consumerism. 


Viét Nam is not a consumerist country. Despite the economic growth due 
to the introduction of the déi mdi (Renewal) in 1986, Viét Nam is classified . 
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among the world’s poor countries. However, some of the urban population 
that the reforms enriched have obtained the means to lead a life according to 
the consumerist model. Moreover, globalisation has created among other stra- 
ta of society habits peculiar to a consumerist culture. In particular, the need to 
consume just for the sake of consuming has arisen along with wasting and the 
over-estimation of material wealth at the expense of spiritual values. 


Under such circumstances, Buddhism is suffering. In fact, on the cultural 
plane Buddhism does not play a fundamental role in Viét Nam. It shares its influ- 
ence with Confucianism, which reigned from the 15" century to the end of the 
19th century, when French colonisation introduced Western ways of thinking. In 
any case, consumerism is a true challenge to countries which embrace 
Buddhism, partially or as the state religion, such as Thailand and Nepal. 


One of the most significant answers to this challenge is that of the Thai 
Buddhist militant, Sulak Sivaraksa, laureate of the Right Livelihood Award 
in 1995. He addressed the problems by comparing Eastern and Western cul- 
tures. He affirms that Western consumerism goes against the values not only 
of Buddhism, but of the East in general. Thailand has ceased to be a Buddhist 
society because “the elite blindy follows the West.” “The leaders admire 
power and greed,” he writes. “In Buddhism power incarnates as hatred, and 
greed is the personafication of hatred. Greed emerges when capitalism and 
consumption are erected as principles.” 


In the past century, the West colonised the East with the technology and 
capitalism. After having fought for its liberation, the East is now subjected 
anew to “mental” colonialism. The East is imitating the West in the hope of 
competing with it. What is ironic is that in the meantime, many Westerners 
are turning toward Buddhism because they feel that technology, intellectual 
efforts and economic growth alone cannot make people happy. The very rich 
continue to suffer while the poorest painfully survive. 


Buddhism allows a selfish person to become altruistic once he awakes to 
the Dharma (the law of nature and the doctrine of Buddha). The rationalist 
and scientific approach of the West cannot comprehend the Dharma. 
Sivarakarsa does not approve the Confucian approach of Lee Kuan Yew of 
Singapore as an alternative that can compete with Western beliefs. He opts 
for the Buddhist way of development, which can alone, according to him, put 
an end to greed and urge everyone to take care of each other, of society, of 
the environment and of nature. 


27 April 2003 
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“To beg at the door of Buddha” 


ie 4 


The Vietnamese phrase “dn may cita Phar” (to beg at the door of Buddha) 
is used in reference to any Buddhist devotee, either in holy orders or not. 


Foreigners interested in Vietnamese society and history have aptly noted 
that over the last decade or so in the north more people, and especially more 
young people, have been attending services in pagodas. This upsurge of spir- 
ituality is quite natural after thirty years of war attended by so much ruin, 
suffering, and mourning. To this must be added other factors: a certain con- 
tagion from the south where Buddhism showed a seething presence even 
under American occupation, the bitter competition born of the market econ- 
omy and the population explosion. 


One may say that in the subconscious of most Vietnamese there lies dor- 
mant a certain Buddhist religious inclination, for the cult of Buddha has 
marked our cultural life eighteen centuries. People who “beg at the door of 
Buddha” are generally more sensitive to the preaching of universal compas- 
sion by Buddhism than they are to its high-flown dogmas of karma, non-self 
and nirvana. By way of illustration let me quote the journalist Van Tué! who 
tells us a personal experience: 


“It was the time of American air bombings. One day I was traveling to a 
place of evacuation for my family with my daughters (one aged 6, the other 3) 
riding pillion on my bicycle. On our way we were caught by a heavy downpour. 


Night fell. Not a house in view: where to take shelter? The children were 
cold and hungry. Then I heard a faint sound of prayers accompanied by 
rhythmic knocks on a hollow block of wood. They came from a little shrine 
about two hundred metres away. I took the children there and knocked on the 
door saying aloud: “Hail to Buddha Amitabha.” The same words were said 
in answer and moments later we were welcomed into the shrine by an old 
monk and a young novice. Full of warm sympathy, they offered us shelter 
and asked us to share their frugal meal of boiled potatoes. The vegetables 
were planted by themselves in the tiny adjacent plot. They were extremely 
poor. It was an experience I shall never forget.” 


1. Nguoi Ha N6éi (The Hanoian, 11 September 1994) 
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Let me tell you another story which has come to my knowledge. A young 
woman named T., deeply affected by an unhappy love affair, left her family 
and home and went away. Twenty years later, her parents and sisters ulti- 
mately traced her to a pagoda in Son Tay. She had aged somewhat but her 
eyes were limpid and serene. She told them her story. It was simple. The 
abbess had shown compassion at their first meeting and had admitted her as 
novice. She never asked her details about what made her suffer, because she 
believed all sufferings were sacred. After the death of the abbess, T. took 
charge of the pagoda in her place. When T.’s mother asked her the reason for 
her staying silent all along these years, she said: 


“The heart of a religious person is always with all people, as well as her 
own family.” 


In Grape-fruit street, I once noted an old woman who sold lottery tick- 
ets for a living. To many people who wanted to buy a whole book she insist- 
ed on selling them only a single ticket each. “You look impecunious to me,” 
she said softly. “Don’t gamble away your money buying whole books of 
tickets. If you happen to have a stroke of luck, a single ticket could be a 
piece of fortune.” This, I thought to myself was a good way to practice 
Buddhist compassion. 


Our neighbourhood was quite surprised when learning of the conversion 
of a fellow named Céc with the nickname Céc LO (Céc the Visitor of 
Prisons) because of his frequent imprisonments due to mischiefs of one kind 
or another. 


Mr. Toan, a school teacher, later told us that, an early riser, he had on 
several occasions seen Céc standing under the porch-roof of Mrs. Ba, a 
devout Buddhist believer, who always says her prayers at dawn, knocking 
on her hollow piece of wood as she counts her beads. The last time he saw 
him, Céc was standing in the dim light with his hands clasped before his 
chest and praying. 

Eloquent though the above stories are, we should not forget that many 
young people have been going to pagodas moved either by snobbery, a desire 
to make passes at beautiful devout women, or a hope for material possessions 
granted by the generosity of Buddha. 


October 1994 
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Buddhist potty 
of the 13th century Tran bing 


After more than a thousand years of Chinese domination (2™ century BC 
— 10‘ century AD), Viét Nam reclaimed its sovereignty in 938. It then went 
through a period of feudal monarchy. But only under the Ly and the Tran 
(1009-1400) Dynasties was there political and economic development, not to 
speak of an unprecedented cultural upsurge. Buddhism, introduced in the 
2nd century, after mixing with native beliefs had seeped into popular con- 
sciousness and coalesced there to bloom in dazzling glory. 

The Tran Dynasty (1225-1400) kings, even while fighting heroically to 
repel the brutal Mongol invasions, did not cease their fervent practice of 
Buddhism. Their doctrine was based on thién or Dhyana (Zen), an Indian 
concept which was borrowed freely by several quarters. 

The dhyanist sect of Buddhism advocated meditation as a means to attain 
enlightenment or Buddhahood. It was founded in China by the Indian monk 
Bodhidharma circa 529 AD though it was, undoubtedly, influenced by 
Taoism. Thién advocates transcending the intellect, the intuitive communion 
between master and disciple and contemplation in a sitting position until 
satori or enlightenment. Viét Nam has four thién sects of which the fourth 
was founded by king Tran Nhan Tong. 

Many Tran kings have expressed their thién thoughts and feelings about 
the vanity of life and the evanescent beauty of the world. 

Tran Thai Tong (1218-1277) was the founder of the dynasty. In his child- 
hood, he befriended Buddhist bonzes and studied the teaching of the Buddha. 
However, unable to retire to a pagoda, he finally had to assume power. After 
victoriously leading a war against the Mongols in 1258, he abdicated in 
favour of his son to devote himself to the religion. In addition to a treatise on 
The Void, he also wrote poems of the following genre: 





The mirror has no dust, why the need for cleaning it? 
In vain do people strive to do it! 

With a serene joy, let us accept what might happen 
When the meal is finished, let us take a cup of tea. 


His son, Tran Thanh Tong (1240-1290), succeeded him at the age of 18 
to reign for 28 years. Together with his son, Tran Nhan Tong, he continued 
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to battle the Mongols though he too finally retired to a monastery to write 
about Buddhism and compose poems. Here is one he wrote about summer: 


In the flowered pavilion, shadows stretch out, 

The perfume of lotus exhales till the windows of the North. 
After the rain, the garden is transformed into a green carpet. 
Only the song of cicadas troubles the peace of twilight. 


Most fascinating among the Trén bard-kings was without doubt Tran 
Nhan Tong (1258-1308). Intelligent and brave, he twice defeated the 
Mongols and secured the frontiers on the west and south. Even while remain- 
ing on the throne for fourteen years, he conducted serious Buddhist studies. 
At the end of that period, during which he too beat back against aggressors, 
he left the throne to his son. After preaching in many places in the country, 
he finally retired to the mountains of Yén Tir to found a thién school 


Here are two of his poems: 


Morning of Spring 

After walking up I open the window 

I cannot really doubt the coming of spring 
A couple of white butterflies 

Fluttering their wings, flit over the flowers. 


Twilight over Thién Truéng 

Villages blur away in the mist 

Unreal in the light of evening. 

Buffalo tenders blowing their flutes drive back their beasts, 
Pairs of white egrets settle on rice fields. 


23 June 2003 





The Mony of Kerman 


Karma (nghiép in Vietnamese) is a dogma of Buddhism and Hinduism, 
the name given to the cumulative results of a person’s deeds in one stage of 
his existence as controlling his destiny in the next, hence the belief that the 
human soul after death enters into another body. 
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In my last visit to Than Quang (Miraculous Light) Pagoda on Ngtt Xa 
Street in Ngii X4 peninsula jutting out on Lake Trtic Bach close to the West 
Lake, the biggest expanse of water in Hanoi, I thought of karma and the 
irony of fate, not without some amusement. 


Why the name of Ngi X4 (Five Villages)? Because the place has long 
been inhabited by metal founders coming from five villages in the neigh- 
bouring provinces of Bac Ninh and Hung Yén. The craft, which used to be 
handed down from generation to generation, has much declined. 


Each family shop comprised a mere 5-7 people. They lived in a room 
large enough to shelter a furnace for the melting of copper and the making 
of moulds. The materials used were charcoal brought in from the highlands 
and scrap metal collected by itinerant peddlers (empty cartridge cases, dis- 
carded machine parts, coins...). The products (cult objects, such as candle- 
holders, incense-burners, urns, chandeliers... as well as objects of everyday 
use such as basins, spittoons...) were sold in Copper street. 


The craftsmen of Ngii X4 are reputed for their skill in casting bells and 
cult statues. Even in these days, they receive orders from pagodas and com- 
munal houses throughout the country. 


The Than Quang pagoda | mentioned above honours the memory of the 
Buddhist monk Nguyén Minh Khong, the patron saint of copper founders. It 
was first built in the 18'* century. Early in first War of Resistance (against 
the French attempt at colonial reconquest), the shrine was gravely damaged. 
The bonze superior Mat Dac raised funds for its restoration and the casting 
of a statue of the Buddha Amitabha (A Di Dd in Vietnamese; Amida in 
Japanese). In fact, this Amitabha statue of Ngii X4 and the statue of the 
Guardia God of the North at the Tran Vii shrine on the edge of the West Lake 
are the largest bronze statues in traditional shrines of Hanoi. The mould was 
made in 1949 on the birth anniversary of Sakyamuni.! On the same day in 
1952, the casting conducted according to the traditional technique of Ngi Xa 
was completed. The statue, 3.95 meres high (the ears are 0.7 metres long), 
weighs ten tonnes. The Buddha’s lotus throne alone with 96 petals, required 
16 metric quintal of copper. Besides the pious contributions by the faithful, 
one should mention the unexpected contributions collected from the statues 
erected by the French administration in public places to the glory of “civiliz- 


1. The clay mould is worshipped at the Linh Ung pagoda, Kham Thién Street. 
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ing colonialism” (among others the images of the Red River adventurer Jean 
Dupuis, and one of the governors-general of Indochina).? 


Perhaps wrapped in the bronze skin of the Buddha of Ngii X4 the souls of 
the colonists would have time to ponder over these verses written by a 
Vietnamese bonze of the 11th century by the name of Vién Chiéu: 


“Tf wholly possessed of this truth that having attained pure vacuity 
of spirit, 

All things perceived of the senses are seen to be illusory. 

One can then allow the great law of change which governs all, 
Real and unreal, visible and invisible, to run its course? 


April 1997 





Karma td Metemprychoris 


Our conversation which had begun to falter, became animated again dur- 
ing dessert when our friend X, a Filipino working for a U.N. agency in 
Hanoi, launched into a learned discourse on religion and beliefs. A Catholic, 
like eighty-five percent of his compatriots, X. had renounced priesthood just 
before finishing the seminary. 


The views expressed by X. that evening smacked of heresy. X. did not 
believe in Christ’s ascension and he cited the gravity law to support his argu- 
ment. On the other hand, and it was curious enough, he believed in the ascen- 
sion of the soul detached from the body and, in particular, in the transmigra- 
tion of souls. Without saying it in so many words X. referred to karma, a 
dogma according to which all actions, all intentions of a person will deter- 
mine his specific destiny in his next existence. A person will be elevated or 
lowered on the ladder of creatures in keeping with the good or bad things he 
has done in his former life. 


In answer to my question on Teilhardism, X. seemed to approve the opti- 
mistic evolutionism of Teilhard de Chardin founded on the theory of spiritu- 


2. Following the outbreak of the revolution in 1945, those statues were removed by 
the Ha Noi population and put in a warehouse of the city administration. 
3. Vietnamese LiHérature, Nguyén Khac Vién and Hitu Ngoc, Ed., Foreign 
Languages Publishing House (now Thé Gidi Publishers), Ha Noi, p. 202. 
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alization of matters. Metempsychosis (samsara in Sanskrit) was a belief 
adopted by Chinese, Hindus, Egyptians and other ancient peoples. Buddhism 
preaches the suppression of all desires, which conceal the reality of things. 
One should free one’s soul of all illusion in order to stop its transmigration. 
The feeling of existence is caused by ignorance, which gives rise to desire. 


Popular beliefs in Viét Nam on Buddhist karma are rather simple. If you 
have good deeds in this life you will be reincarnated in a superior being. On 
the contrary if you are given to bad actions you will become, after your 
death, a pig or a dog, an inferior species. 


A very popular example of metempsychosis is the case of Bonze Tir Dao 
Hanh whose cult is practiced in particular at Chita Thdy (Master’s pagoda) 
or Chita Thién Phiic (Pagoda of Felicity) some thirty kilometers from Ha 
N6i. Tir Dao Hanh lived in the 11'* century, under the Ly Dynasty. He was 
believed to have three successive existences as represented by three statues 
in the sanctuary — a saint monk, a Buddha and a king. One of the statues, 
made like a puppet, can move its arms and legs. Tir Dao Hanh is therefore 
regarded to be the ancestor of puppets, and the pond in front of his temple is 
the scene of the famous water puppetry. 


January 1993 





Thain (Len) and poetry in Viet Nam 


During Ha N6i’s torrid summer time, the pancoviers and flamboyants 
around Thién Quang (Light of Zen) Lake on one side of Nguyén Du Street 
offer a haven of freshness and peacefulness punctuated by the regular bell 
tolls from the nearby pagoda which gives the lake its name. 


Immerse yourself in this tranquil surrounding and you'll forget for a 
moment both your secular worries and your metaphysical troubles. You’ ll no 
longer feel the gravity of the physique but only the emptiness of the “me — 
non-me,” which tells you that nirvana may not be far behind. 


“Thién” (Dhyana in Sanskrit, Ch’an in Chinese and Zen in Japanese) 
means meditation. It opens the way to this atheistic quietism which profane 
people like me can only perceive fleetingly. It gives preference to instruction 
from the master to the disciple, often in the form of suggestions without the 
use of speech, writings and doctrines being reduced to a minimum. 
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In Viét Nam a Thién school was created in the sixth century in the frame- 
work of the Mahayana (Great Vehicle) branch of Buddhism. 

In the 13" century King Tran Nhan Tong, after defeating a Mongolian 
invasion, retired to a mountain monastery and founded a Thién sect called 
Trtic Lam (Bamboo Forest). 

Thién, close to the irrational and intuitive Taoism and also coloured by it, 
often made up for what was lacking in the Confucian man of letters, who 
tended to be overly scholastic and conventional. In fact it was a major lyri- 
cal and philosophical inspiration to classical poetry. 

Diéu Nhan, a nun and daughter of a prince in the 11th century, summed 
up the Buddhist doctrine in the following “ké” (gatha): 


“Birth, old age, illness, death. 

Things have always been so. 

You may try to get away from them 
But the knots will tighten further. 

So, in ignorance you'll turn to Buddha 
And in trouble, to Dhyana. 

But you should turn neither to Buddha, 
Nor to Dhyana. 

Be silent. 

Words are mere talk.” 


In the same century, the Superior Van Hanh explained to his disciples the 
fleetingness of this world by referring to nature: 


“Man's life, like lightning, is just a brief moment, 
Born today, dead tomorrow. 

Green in spring, 

Trees shed their leaves in autumn. 

So why worry about greatness and decadence 
Rise and decline are just like dewdrops 

Pearling a blade of grass.” 


Pantheistic, the Thién adept often wanders into nature to ponder about its 
fragile beauty and its immovable appearance: 


“In the long light of the day 
The flowering verandah is beautiful 
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From the northern window 

Freshness comes with the lotus-scented wind. 
After the rain 

The garden puts on an emerald coat 

And dusk is troubled 

Only by the song of cicadas.” 

(King Tran Thanh T6ng) 


Little gems such as these were a striking feature of literature in the Ly- 
Tran period (11'*-14" century), the Golden Age of Buddhism in Vietnam. 


From the 15'" century despite the predominance of the Confucian ideolo- 
gy, Thién and Buddhism in general continued to inspire Nguyén Binh Khiém, 
. Nguyén Gia Thiéu, Ng6 Thi Nham, Nguyén Du and many others poets. 


_ The other day, during a visit to Bac Bién village on the other side of the 
Red River, I found these parallel sentences on the gate of a small pagoda: 


“The leafing hat drips on the mist-shrouded road 
Flowers littering the ground scent the pilgrim’s sandals.” 
“Tt sounds like Thién to me,” exclaimed my friend, poet Tran Lé Van. 
November 1993 





The quest for the sutra of truth 


The short story, Ding Tang or Xuan Zang, was last year awarded first 
prize in the “Ultra short story” competition sponsored by the review “Thé 
Gidi Méi” (New World). The reaction to this story reminds me of that 
prompted by the film “The Last Temptation of Christ” directed by Martin 
Scorcese, and based on the novel by Kazantzakis. 


The film was shown in autumn 1988, at the Saint Germain cinema in Paris, 
the only one that persisted in showing Scorcese’s work. The Saint Michel the- 
atre had been set alight, while at other theatres cinema-goers had been 
harassed by angry Christian fundamentalists. It was the subject of heated 
argument in the Western press. It was made in the spirit of the novel which 
had been banned by the Pope in 1954; its message was for relentless struggle 
between the flesh and the spirit, in “an endless ascent towards the heights.” 
Through Scorcese’s camera Jesus on the cross feels in a flash his last tempta- 
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tion, that of living the joys and pains of an ordinary mortal. He has loved and 
married a harlot, and they have had children. The last temptation fades away 
and now he is on the cross. If he had accomplished his mission the world 
would have been saved. Judas is not held in contempt because his treason fol- 
lows the will of God and allows Jesus to do his duty. According to the film 
director, no one is to blame, neither the Romans, nor the Jews, nor even Judas. 
Everything follows the will of God, the God of love. 


Not all Christians, however reacted violently against the film. I had occa- 
sion to ask Monseigneur H. Herriot, Bishop of Verdun, what he thought of 
the film. He said that he respected freedom of opinion but was against the 
tendency, according to his interpretation of the film, to reduce Man to his 
sexual dimension. 


Let us go back to the short story about the Buddhist monk, Xuan Zang, 
which seems to have offended many an orthodox Buddhist in Viét Nam. The 
reaction was rather surprising, for Vietnamese Buddhism, rooted in the peo- 
ple, is quite tolerant. 


Xuan Zang is the hero of the well known sixteenth century Chinese novel, 
“Pilgrimage to the West,” whose translation is very popular in Viét Nam par- 
ticularly among children. This saintly monk sets out for India, from where 
he is to bring back the Buddhist sutras, or Holy writings. In his long journey 
full of dangers of all kinds — encounters with demons and monsters — he is 
aided by the resourceful monkey Souen Wou Kong, the sensual pig Pa-Kieu, 
and the converted demon Sha-seng. These three have been beatified. The 
story entitled “Xuan Zang” deals with the confusion which the monk feels 
when he arrives in sight of the Western paradise: he regrets having left the 
world of mortals and undertaken this useless quest for a world which is 
meaningless because it is devoid of suffering. Perhaps it was Xuan Zang’s 
doubts and confusion which caused offense to some Vietnamese Buddhists. 


Let us note that the “Pilgrimage to the West,” mythological and folkloric, 
can lend itself to interpretations that go beyond the religious field. One school 
of story tellers presents the story as a map of the human body. Others see it as 
an epic allegory of human intelligence represented by the monkey. Still others 
believe it represents the painful advance of mankind toward enlightenment. 

In any case it remains a powerful tale which has captured the imagination 
of generations. Together with “The Three Kingdoms” (Tam Quéc Chi) and 
“Water’s Edge” (Tiuty Hit) the novel makes up the three best known Chinese 
novels in Viét Nam. 


February 1995 
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Building ‘ 4 nitionsl identity ‘ 
in & foreign land 





I had the opportunity recently to meet with a young French woman — Anne 
Helene Guelleu from Rennes. She was working on a thesis on Buddhist ritu- 
als in Vietnamese pagodas in France, a subject of immense interest to me. She 
readily answered my questions about the history of Vietnamese pagodas in 
France, and how they facilitate efforts to retain a national identity: 


Can you sketch an outline of the history of Vietnamese pagodas in France? 


The building of Vietnamese pagodas in France is closely linked to immi- 
gration wave following the war, more particularly after 1975 — remember the 
boat people. The constructions were first of all a response to contemporary 
political and ideological concerns. In fact, the Vietnamese fleeing from the 
French (1945-1954) and American (1954-1975) wars adopted ideological 
trends reflecting that epoch. The political division of Viét Nam in two was 
the result of the partitioning of Viét Nam into two following the Geneva 
Agreements in 1954. The pagodas, then, were places where militants and 
sympathizers rallied together. The Buddhists joined the national struggle. 
Over the past decades there has been a shift from political orientation of reli- 
gious associations to cultural activities that aim to strengthen solidarity 
among the Vietnamese community. 


Would you say that the building of pagodas had something to do with a 
desire to re-establish socio-cultural elements that would allow Vietnamese 
to regain their national indentity? 


Absolutely. The first generation of migrants, now very old, wanted to see 
pagodas flourish by taking necessary administrative and juridical steps. In 
France religious associations are subject to the laws of 1901 (non-profit) and 
1905 (separation of the Church and the State). 


During my different sojourns in France I have visited only two pagodas, 
one in Fréjus and the other in Villebon-Yvette. Do other pagodas have an 
original architecture? 


No, I think not. At least, not that I know of. They are all houses which are 
lost in the uniformity of the urban landscape. However, some architectural ele- 
ments and inscriptions in Vietnamese indicate that they are not ordinary hous- 
es. Such is the case of Linh Son in Joinville-le-Pont or Khanh Anh in Bagneux. 
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The pagoda has two distinct parts: the temple proper on the first floor and 
the living space on the ground floor serving as a rendez-vous for visitors. 


But this differs from traditional pagodas in Viét Nam which, generally 
speaking, have no upper floor. There is also no living room with tables and 
chairs. The faithful often sit cross-legged on the ground in the hall of cere- 
monies — a kind of peristyle — where to officiate. 


In the temple proper there is a corner for the worshipping of Mother 
Goddess (Mau - popular belief), and a corner for the worship of the dead rep- 
resented by their photos. Some emigrants, for one reason or another, do not 
set up an ancestral altar in their houses as in Viét Nam. They confide the 
worship of the dead to the pagoda which they visit only on important occa- 
sions like Tét. 


Have you attended Tét celebrations in a pagoda? 


Yes, at Van Hanh Pagoda in Saint-Herblain. The pagoda is located out- 
side the town by the roadside. Lanterns and small paper dragons struck to the 
wall of the building distinguish it from the other houses. 


In the common chamber, women sat on the left and men on the right. The 
inaugural ceremony began around midnight. Chanting of prayers and kow- 
towing matched the rhythm of the tocsin and the gong. Envelopes each con- 
taining a franc coin and a horoscope were distributed. 


There is no denying that the Tét celebrations which gather a handful of 
migrants have lost their magnitude and festive atmosphere seen in Viét 
Nam. Here one cannot dwell too long on rituals and the entire family is 
rarely in attendance. 


What role does the pagoda play in the life of Vietnamese migrants? 


The activities of the pagoda take place against a particular background, 
i.e. the family having settled in France. They help to create a specific social 
space and contribute thus to preserving and building up the Vietnamese iden- 
tity. We should not forget that here. the family space is crucial to the trans- 
mission of Vietnamese “cultural models” that will disappear and be replaced 
by western styles unless they are updated and adopted by all members of the 
family. The culinary art, language and religion are cultural elements trans- 
mitted within families to descendants, ensuring some continuity of the past. 


20 May 2001 
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Buddhism reacher deeper 
into the West 


With long hair falling on his shoulders, pale complexion, thoughtful eyes 
and a soft voice, Sylvestre looks more like a friar than a radiologist (working 
at the Ha Noi International Hospital). So it is almost natural that a conversa- 
tion with him very soon leads to matters of spirituality. After a vegetarian 
meal at a popular eatery serving the so-called com bui, or dust meals, we 
began discussing Buddhism. 


Is it true that Buddhism is becoming more popular in France? 


Yes, that’s true. In the past, it was the preserve of specialists. But over 
the past thirty years or so, the number of followers has been growing 
continuously, reaching maybe half a million. At least 300,000 of these 
are Asians. 


Buddhism has two main flavours in France. There is ‘the Big 
Vehicle,” characterized by the Zen path, free of all constraints. There 
is a major retreat at Melun on the outskirts of Paris offering this path 
to followers. 


I have noticed in the last decade that philosophy is a fashionable sub- 
ject in France. The kiosks at the subway stations sell! philosophical 
and religious tomes alongside soap fiction. Do Buddhist books also 
have a wide circulation? 


There is a particular book, The Monk and the Philosopher by K.F. 
Reve, which recounts the exchange of ideas between this philosopher 
and his son Matthieu Ricard, who is practicing Buddhism in Nepal. I 
think this has sold many copies. 


When and why did you become Buddhist? 


It was a long time ago. I was twelve. One day, I walked into a small 
bookshop. I was fascinated by a novel, a pocket book, relating the 
story of a young Tibetan monk and his adventures in Europe. I didn’t 
have enough money to buy the book. Seeing my disappointment, the 
seller actually offered it to me. You can imagine how avidly I read it. 
The description of exotic landscapes bewitched me as much as the 
Buddhist horizon which in fact only made a vague impression. At 23, 
as a student of medicine I spent several months in Nepal, the cradle 
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of Buddhism. Amidst the majestic scenery of mountains, the visits to 
monasteries and the conversations with the faithful. ] gained a deep- 
er, but still preliminary, understanding of Buddhism — knowledge 
which IJ added to later by reading. 


Thus I became a practicing Buddhist in my own way. I do not go to the 
pagoda or say my prayers. I live and act according to principles I believe to 
be Buddhist. Many people in my neighbourhood don’t realize this. For six 
years now J have been a vegetarian, which suits me very well. 





What has Buddhism given you? 


Peace of mind in a Western society plagued by a materialism which 
is often sordid, and by extreme individualism. Also, [ have found a 
joy in life. 

Optimistic Buddhism? That seems a contradiction of conventional 
wisdom. You probably remember that Schopenhauer once underlined 
the Buddhist concept of universal suffering which, he said, is the only 
reality in this world subject to a blind will. 


In my heart of hearts, I feel the opposite. Christianity is pessimistic. 
It preaches that we are born as sinners, and in spite of our determina- 
tion to do good things, we can be saved only if we receive divine 
grace. According to Buddhism, the Buddha is in each one of us. 
Everyone can become Buddha. Once we understand this law, we can 
alleviate our suffering by thinking less of our ego and cultivating tol- 
erance and compassion. Thus, it depends on each of us to do what we 
can in that sense — we don’t depend on any supernatural will. In my 
boyhood I used to study at Jesuit high school, very rigorous and 
closed. Buddhism is open to all cultures, each can integrate and inter- 
pret it in its own manner. The Buddhist bible does not impose its pre- 
scriptions, but only gives suggestions. For me, Buddha’s teachings 
are both useful and profound. 


November 2000 


A pliloropher king 


History has recorded few philosopher kings or emperors for the simple reason 
that power and opulence leave little respite or freedom of mind for meditation. 
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One can cite among others Marcus Aurelius and maybe Hadrian- who 
was graced by the pen of Marguerite Yourcenar. They are rare specimens of 
absolute monarchs who serenely assumed their duties, including war, while 
making lucid reflections on life and death. 


In Viét Nam’s history, King Tran Thai Tong (13'" century) might be 
likened to these two examples, taking into account the differences of epoch 
and culture. 


Tran Canh, who was to become king under the name of Tran Thai Tong 
(1218-1277), issued from a family of fishermen in Titc Mac (now in Nam 
Dinh Province) who were favoured by the Ly Kings for having suppressed a 
serious rebellion. Tran Thi Dé, a member of this family, took advantage of 
this prestige to overthrow the Ly Dynasty in a peaceful coup d’etat: he mar- 
tied his eight-year old nephew Tran Canh to the seven-year old princess of 
the Ly, Ly Chiéu Hoang, who then gave the latter the crown. 


At 20, disgusted by the perfidy of political manoeuvres at the court, the 
young founder of the Tran Dynasty fled to the mountain of Yén Tw to learn 
from the Great Master of the kingdom “the principles of life and death.”! He 
said to him: “I think that all thrones are fragile. I come to the mountains with 
the sole desire to become Buddha.” The Great Master replied: “There is no 
Buddha in the mountains, he is in our heart.” The Court sent a messenger to 
entreat the king to come back. The Prime Minister, Tran Thu D6, even threat- 
ened to commit suicide in case the King did not return to his throne. 


Tran Thai Tong had to yield and returned to the palace against his will to 
resume the throne. He conscientiously performed the duties of the reigning 
king. He victoriously conducted the war against the 1258 invasion by the 
Mongols, who were then ruling a good part of the globe. But he continued to 
study the Buddhist doctrine of Thién (Zen). He said: “I often stopped while 
reading the Diamond Sutra at this sentence: Never let one’s heart stick to 
something fixed. I gave up the book and was lost completely in meditation.” 


At 40, thinking that he had paid his royal debts, Thai Tong abdicated in 
favour of his son. For twenty years he remained till his death counsellor of 
the latter under the title “Great Monarch- Father of the Reigning King” (Thdi 
Thuong Hoang). But he devoted most of his time to the philosophy of Zen. 
His principal work, Khod hu luc (Book on the practice of the void), discuss- 
es notions of harmony, permanence and transformation of reality. 


1. Preface to “Guide to the Thién Sect” by Trin Thai Tong 
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The following is an extract concerning the apparent body (sdc than) 
which, according to Buddhism. is the opposite of the real body (chdn than): 


“For every human being, the body is the source of suffering, its substance 
is at the root of the Karma.? To regard the body as real is to identify oneself 
with someone who recognizes a robber as his own son. 


“Let us examine carefully the question: Where does it lie, this apparent 
body, before it takes the material form of a foetus? The appearance of desires 
begets correlation; the five means of knowledge* combined give birth to the 
body and the form, both as much false as they are ephemeral. 


‘One forgets the true and the basis and one considers the lie and the false 
to be real. Therefore, boys and girls, be they handsome or ugly, ride head- 
long, giving free rein to their desires and none thinks of turning back to 
return to their veritable being. In this frantic course on the road of life and 
death, they lose their original nature. Their eyes fixed on their perception of 
the outer world, none thinks of turning back and looking at himself. 
Subjected to the law of continuous change since birth, everywhere and at all 
time, each has always spoken of dreams while dreaming. Fidgeting and 
flinging oneself about, each takes the false for the true, turns his back on the 
doctrine of Nothingness and searches for the appearance. 


“One adorns that skull as naked as a ladle with flowers and jade, one per- 
fumes that bag, that stinking bag of skin which is the body, with musk and 
sandalwood oil. One cuts floral silk to wrap that sack of pus and blood, one 
puts powder on that heap of faecal matters. All these external ornaments hide 
a core of garbage. Incapable of being ashamed of that unwholesome body, 
worse still, one bestows on it a veritable cult.” 





A Vietnamese Catholic wlture 


When I was a child of six or seven, I often used to amuse myself by leaf- 
ing through the enormous French mail order catalogue, the Manufacture 


2. Nghiép (Karma) — Psychic act, good or bad of the present life which begets reward 
or sanction in the later existence — link-up of causes of successive rebirths. 

3. Buddhist term designating the five means of knowledge of the external world: feeling, 
perception, imagination, action and knowledge which, combine together, beget the body. 
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d'armes et de cycles de Saint Etienne. All sorts of things enchanted my 
imagination. 

But I always flipped quickly through the pages featuring crucifixes. hor- 
rified by the sight of the blood-stained figure of Jesus. Many of my young 
friends shared the same feeling. This shows how much the Vietnamese, from 
childhood, feel alienated by the God of the Westerners. 


It was only later, at the lycée, that I discovered the beauty of this religion 
through my reading of Le Génie du Christianisme by Chateaubriand. 


Why is it that, ever since its implantation in this country in the 17th cen- 
tury, Catholicism has never been able to acquire a national character, unlike 
Buddhism, Confucianism, and Taoism which were also imported religions? 


First of all, because of its intransigence, which refuses to admit divinities 
other than its own and bans the ancestor worship so deeply rooted in the 
Vietnamese soul. In addition, Vietnamese Catholicism is marked by an “orig- 
inal sin”: it is thought to be anti-national. As early as the period of French 
conquest the cross had served the sword; throughout the time of colonial rule 
and the two wars of liberation, the Church was on the side of the foreigner. 


For several decades now, clear-minded Christian intellectuals and priests 
have been striving to integrate their community into the great national 
family. At the end of the American war, the declaration of reconciliation 
made by the archbishop of Sai Gon in 1975 marked a turning-point for 
Christianity in Viét Nam. 

It is time that non-Catholic Vietnamese should be aware of the Catholic 
cultural contributions to the national patrimony. There is a dearth of both in- 
depth studies and popular works on this subject. But a Catholic culture exists, 
marked by great names and important works. 


In the field of politics, Nguyén Truong To (1828-1871) is well known as 
a Confucian scholar, a learned patriot whose mind was open to Western 
ideas. In the face of the French conquest, he recommended judicious reforms 
with a view to modernization. Had his recommendations been adopted by the 
royal court, Viét Nam would have known another destiny. 


In architecture, there is the stone cathedral built by Father Six at Phat 
Diém (Ninh Binh) bearing a strong traditional imprint. 
In art, the painter Lé Van Dé (1906-1966) made a name for himself for 


the frescoes he painted at the Vatican, and for his magnificent lacquer and 
silk paintings which ally Western Perspective to oriental art. 
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In literature, Han Mac Tir (1912-1940) heralded the movement of “New 
Poetry” in the 1930’s through his works tinged with symbolism and mysti- 
cism. Attempts at translation of the Bible have enriched and made more flex- 
ible the Vietnamese language. 


In addition there are liturgical hymns in Vietnamese, parish brass bands 
which popularize Western music, and saints’ feast days with their regional 
pomp — so many contributions to popular culture. 


February 1995 





Chivtwar with Hanoiams 


Christmas, observed since the fourth century, has adopted certain prac- 
tices of heathens in celebrating the winter solstice. In return it has been 
adopted by “heathens” in Ha Noi for over half a century now. 


Early on Chirstmas Eve large crowds of both Catholics and non-Catholics 
coming from as far as the suburbs despite the cold weather, usually severe 
around this time of year, will converge on the parvis of St. Joseph Cathedral, 
built in the heart of the city in 1886, or mill about in surrounding streets. The 
young will take the occasion to show off in their modish clothes, to flirt or 
simply to have a good time. As time wears on everybody will try to get a 
place inside the cathedral for the Midnight Mass. 


And to think that for a Vietnamese a century and a half ago to venture 
inside a Catholic church would mean to invite upon himself punishment of 
the worst kind. History has covered some ground, indeed. 


Catholicism has a rather painful history in Vietnam, perhaps because of its 
“original sin.” Europe’s colonial expansion and the “discovery” of new lands 
in Asia in the 16th century helped a great deal to extend Christ’s Kingdom. 
Unfortunately, evangelisation was often heavily involved in colonial enter- 
prise. The Romanex Pontifex encyclical of 1455 in fact consecrated the sepa- 
ration of the Spanish sphere of political domination from the Portuguese one. 


The Dominicans and Franciscans began to arrive in Viét Nam in the 16" 
and early 17" century. But it was the Jesuits who succeeded in forming a 
core of some 30,000 converts in 1650. Meanwhile French priests from the 
Paris Foreign Missions had managed to dislodge the Portuguese preachers. 
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In 1627 one French missionary, Alexandre de Rhodes, arrived in Ba 
Lang, a village in Thanh Hoa province. One day as he was preaching the 
World of God to villagers who gathered at the beach to watch his boat, the 
French missionary saw Lord Trinh Trang passing by. He came up to meet the 
ruler and presented him with a watch and a book on mathematics. He was 
then allowed to preach and, in just two months, he made 200 converts. 


The new faith, however, was in conflict with native beliefs and customs. 
It prohibited the worship of ancestors, the consumption of votive offerings 
and the practice of polygamy. The Catholic Church claimed the entire terres- 
trial empire to the Pope, to the detriment of the Vietnamese King, Son of 
Heaven. In this way Catholicism failed to become an integral part of the 
Vietnamese social organism, contrary to the case of Confucianism, Taoism 
and Buddhism. That was why it was banned again and again. 


Things went from bad to worse during the second half of the 19th century 
when the Church joined hands with the French invaders. The colonial admin- 
istration and the Catholic hierachy worked hard to turn the Catholic commu- 
nity against the rest of the population in the movement for national libera- 
tion. This deplorable situation, as typified by the case of Ng6 Dinh Diém, 
was maintained by both the French and Americans throughout the Two 
Indochina Wars. 

But there were patriotic Catholics as well. They fought in the ranks of the 
resistance, preparing for the return of the Catholic community to the fold of 
the nation. Thus, since the liberation of South Viét Nam in 1975, Christmas 
has been celebrated in a spirit of national reconciliation. 


December 1992 
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I. Landmarks 


A few reference points will allow us to place Vietnamese culture in its 
natural and human context. They will also introduce certain general themes 
which will recur throughout the essay. 


I. What does the word “Viét Nam” mean? 


Many foreign visitors, as well as many Vietnamese, have been thrown for 
a loss by this question. Because the geopolitical connotations of the word 
allow a better understanding of the history of the country, the answer is of 
interest to more than etymologists. 


In Vietnamese, Viét Nam is written in two words, Viét and Nam. Viét is 
the name of an ethnic group, and Nam means south. Viér Nam, then, refers 
to the country of the Southern Viét people. We can draw a parallel to the 
name Yugoslavia (Yugo = south, and Slavia = country of the Slavs): country 
of the Southern Slavs. 


In Vietnamese, South (Nam) often evokes what pertains to Viét Nam, 
while North (Bac) evokes China. Thus, Thwéc Nam means “southern” (i.e. 
Vietnamese) medicine,” while Thudc Bac refers to northern (Chinese) med- 
icine. Nitéc Nam, Southern Country, is a synonym for Viét Nam. 


Before beginning to talk about the Southern Viéts, let us take a look at the 
peopling of Viét Nam. The ethnic groups that today make up the Vietnamese 
people belong to a group born of a cross between the Mongoloids who came 
down from the north and the original Austronegroid inhabitants. 


In this multi-ethnic melange, the Viét people lived with other groups in a 
territory extending from south of the Yangtze River in present-day China to 
the northern part of present-day Viét Nam. 


Among the many groups of Viét peoples, those in the south created a cul- 
tural identity in the Red River basin during the Bronze Age, before the for- 
mation of the Chinese Empire. This “Celestial Empire,” created in the third 
century B.C., absorbed all the ethnic groups of the above-mentioned territo- 
ry, including many groups of Viéts. 


Only the Southern Viéts resolutely preserved their national identity, 
resisting assimilation despite a thousand years of Chinese domination fol- 
lowed by numerous later conquests. 


This ethnic group of Southern Viéts today makes up 86 percent of the 
population of Viét Nam. 
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Before the 1945 Revolution. the world knew “Viét Nam” as “Anna,” a 
name given to it by the French colonial administration. After reclaiming 
national independence, the revolutionary government rejected the pejorative 
name “Annam,” which had first been used by an even earlier colonial admin- 
istration, the Tang (Chinese): Annam — the “pacified South.” 


The country then retook the old name Viét Nam, which had been official- 
ly adopted by the Nguyén Dynasty in 1804. 


2. The natural setting 


The shape of Viét Nam has given rise to many picturesque comparisons. 
Sometimes it is referred to as a big “S” on the eastern edge of the 
Indochinese peninsula. Sometimes it is the Pacific balcony; or again, given 
its strategic position in the heart of Southeast Asia, a crossroads of East-West 
civilizations and relations. 


Sometimes it is a dragon stretching 1600 km (as the crow flies) from 
north to south, only 50 km wide at its narrowest point; its backbone is the 
Truong Son mountain range, location of the famous Hé Chi Minh Trail. 


And yet again it is a carrying pole balancing two baskets of rice, the Red 
River Delta in the North and the Mekong Delta in the South. 


The Vietnamese term ddt nu6c (dat, land; nitéc, water), refers to the 
country, the fatherland. It evokes the two essential componenets of the econ- 
omy and civilization of a people whose way of life is governed by the plant- 
ing of rice in flooded fields. 


Another term that refers to the country is non séng (non, mountain; séng, 
river): the immutable rivers and mountains that are the eternal face of the coun- 
try.! Hills and mountains cover three-fourths of the 330,000 km? of Viét Nam. 


Two popular Viét legends, based on geography, point to the dawn of 
Vietnamese history. Their action is situated in the north of the country, in the 
cradle of the Vietnamese nation. 


The first is a legend of the mythic ancestors of the Vietnamese people: 
the Dragon of the Seas and the Fairy of the Mountains. Of the hundred sons 
who were born to them, half went to the mountains, and half to the plains. 


The eminent French geographer, Yves Lacoste, sees in this story the 
reflection of the formation of the Vietnamese people, whose conquest of the 
Red River Delta came relatively late, and was only made possible after the 
population, which had settled first in the foothills, had grown large enough 
to handle the construction of dikes along the rivers and coasts. 
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The struggle against the devastating floods that recurred each year in the 
Red River basin is told in another legend, that of the eternal conflict between 
the Spirit of the Mountain and the Spirit of the Waters for the hand of a beau- 
tiful princess. 


Viét Nam’s climate is hot and humid. On average, there are 200 hours of 
sunshine a month in summer, and 130 in winter. 


To describe the torrid heat of the sun, the Vietnamese say ndng chdy cat 
— “heat that burns your kidneys;” ndng vd gidi — “heat that bursts the heav- 
ens”; ndng nhut dot (luéc, ndu, nung, thiéu) — heat that burns, boils, cooks, 
roasts, cremates.” 


It rains an average of 100 days a year. The combination of this heat and 
humidity accounts for the luxuriant vegetation. Nature and life move to the 
rhythms of the gid mita (seasonal winds, or monsoons). 


Especially in the South, two distinct seasons are clearly determined by the 
monsoons: the dry winter season and the rainy summer season. Even military 
manoeuvres must take this feature into consideration: the guerrilla takes 
advantage of the rainy season, while pitched battles always wait for the dry. 


3. Finding a way through Vietnamese history 


“In Viét Nam,” the French historian Pierre-Richard Feray emphasizes, 
“the links between the past and the present are so continuous that oblivion of 
the first makes the second incomprehensible.2” 


Returning from war-time Hanoi, the American writer Susan Sontag also 
remarked, “(here) history is lived, felt — it is not at all the abstract exercise 
expounded on by Western intellectuals. 
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It is not just a platitude to say that in order to know Viét Nam and its cul- 
ture, a basic knowledge of history is indispensable. But it is sometimes 
bewildering for the uninitiated to plunge into the dense and turbulent histo- 
ry of this people, for it is “a long ‘martyrology,’ like the history of the Jews.” 


In order to help my foreign friends untangle the history of Viét Nam, I 
often suggest they learn this formula by heart: 


Viét Nam = 1000 + 1000 + 900 + 80 + 30 + GR, which means 


1000 years + 1000 years + 900 years + 80 years + 30 years + 
Globalization and Regionalization 


This is only a very approximate periodization, a rough rounding off of the 
dates to help make recall easier. 
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l. 


1000 — Fewer than 1000 years before Christ. Formative period for 
the Vietnamese national identity. Civilization of the Viéts in the Red 
River basin. Bronze Age Rice civilization. 


1000 — More than 1000 years, 179 BC - 938 AD. Chinese domina- 
tion; numerous insurrections. Discontinuous Indian influence. 


900 years of national independence, 938-1858. National dynasties, 
territorial expansion to the south. Relations with China: cultural influ- 
ence and resistance to invasion. 


80 years of French colonization, 1862-1945. The first French con- 
quests date from 1858. French-Japanese occupation from 1940-1945. 


30 years, war of independence and revolution, from 1945-1975. War of 
resistance to the French, 1945-1954, ended at Dién Bién Pha. Resistance 
to the Americans, 1965-1975, ended by the taking of Sai Gon. 


Since 1975, efforts to overcome social and economic crisis. Policy of ren- 
ovation (déi mdi) begins in 1986: adoption of market economy and open- 
door system. Globalization and regionalization (joining ASEAN in 1995). 


Viét Nam might be also compared to a 3000-year-old banyan tree (See 
Cover 1) with a stick (representing her identity born in the Red River 
Delta, 1000 years BC) and four branches (representing 4 foreign influ- 
ences: Chinese for 2000 years, French (Western) for 80 years, socialist in 
the North and capitalist in the South during 30 years of war, globalization 
and regionalization (Southeast Asia) after the 1986 renovation policy. 


4. The direction of history 


With the explosion of technology in our age of telecommunications, geo- 
graphic determinism is losing more and more ground. Nonetheless, an under- 
standing of geopolitics, freed of its fascist overtones (a /a K. Haushofer), is still 
indispensable for an understanding of the development of the present-day world. 


Although I am far from being a specialist in geopolitics, I nevertheless 
think that each nation follows a politico-geographic course. 


Thus, between the 10' and 13" centuries, the German people followed a 
march to the east (Drang nach Osten), between the Elba and the Oder, and 
on to the shores of the Baltic, to the detriment of the Slavs and the Baltic peo- 
ples. Later, also in the East, Russia was a magnet attracting Hitler. 


The development of the American people, on the other hand, was to the 
West, the Far West, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
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The history of France from the Capetians on followed a centrifugal move- 
ment, with Ile-de-France as its axis. 


As for Viét Nam, bearing the enormous weight of China to the north, and 
hemmed in between the Trudng Son mountains to the west and the Pacific to 
the east there was only one direction open: south. The Viéts, ethnic majority 
and spearhead of the Vietnamese nation, first moved their settlements into 
the Red River Delta. 


They were loath to assault the malaria-infested, spirit-haunted moun- 
tains. Neither was the sea to the east tempting to this agrarian people, who 
did not share the maritime calling of the Malays. 


The Viéts preferred to advance to the south, across the Transversal Pass (Déo 
Ngang), constantly following the chain of coastal plains. This Drang nach Sueden, 
begun in the 11" century, by the 17" century had reached the Mekong Delta. 


Its justification was not only the need to expand the rice fields, but also 
the need to develop sufficient economic and military potential to resist the 
powerful Champa and Khmer states to the south and west. 


This agricultural colonization was carried out over the centuries by the 
proliferation of villages, the basic units of traditional Vietnamese society. 


5. A mosaic of ethnicities 


The eighteen core provinces of traditional China are surrounded by outer 
provinces that are home to more than 59 ethnic groups. Although only one- 
thirtieth the size of China, Viét Nam has no fewer than 54 ethnic groups. 


In addition to the Viét (also known as Kinh),‘ there are minorities made 
up both of the indigenous groups who generally live in the mountains and 
plateaus of the border regions, and of newer arrivals like the Khmer, Cham 
and Hoa (Chinese). 


Using language as a basis for ethnic classification, we can see that all the 
language families of Southeast Asia are represented. 


The largest, most populated, and most fertile parts of the country — the 
deltas of the Red River and Mekong, linked by the chain of coastal plains — 
are home to the Viét people. The ethnic homogeneity of this territory is bro- 
ken only in the south, by the Khmers, the Chams (descendants of the old 
kingdom of Champa) and the Hoa (Chinese). 


The lowland Viéts played a much more important role than the peoples of the 
highlands. They are a larger group, their sedentary cultivation of paddy rice gives 
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them a more flourishing economy, and their proximity to the ocean long ago 
guaranteed contacts with such highly developed cultures as China and India. 

In the North, several ethnic groups, in particular the Thai, Tay, Ning make their 
homes in the little valleys at the base of the mountains. They grow rice both in 
flooded fields, and also in rdy, or the swidden fields of slash-and-burn agriculture. 

In the middle and higher elevations of the mountains live small groups of 
widely dispersed peoples belonging to diverse linguistic groups: Austro- 
Asiatic, Austronesian, Miao Yao, Tibeto-Burmese. They practice rdy and dry 
land cultivation. 

The ethnic minorities speak their own languages, and usually that of the 
Viét majority as well. Several have their own script, but the official script of 
Viét Nam is quéc ngit, a romanized version of the Viét language that 
replaced, at the beginning of the twentieth century, both Chinese characters 
and the demotic ném (Vietnamese ideograms). 

Having introduced these five touch-stones — name, geography, history, 
direction of history and ethnic composition — we will now present an 
overview of Vietnamese culture. 

A few preliminary remarks will help delimit the topic: 

— Our main focus will be the culture of the majority group, the Viéts, 

saving the rich cultures of the ethnic minorities for specialized works. 

— Our essay will be based on four broad themes: 

1. Formation of the Southeast Asian substratum of Vietnamese culture 

(first millennium BC). 

2. Acculturation, with Chinese influence prevailing. 

— Chinese domination (first millennium AD). 

— Independent royal dynasties (from 938 AD to the mid-19" century). 

3. Acculturation, with Western influence prevailing (from 1862 to 1945). 


4. Contemporary Viét Nam since the 1945 Revolution (war, globalization, 
regionalization and modernization) 


ll. The Southeast Asian substratum of Vietnamese culture (first 
millennium BC) 


I. Southeast Asia: unity in diversity 


Some foreigners think of Vietnamese culture as an appendage of Chinese 
culture. The truth is not so simple. 
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Vietnamese culture was originally the creation of its Southeast Asian setting. 


The geographic, economic, historical and cultural existence of Southeast 
Asia began to be recognized only gradually after the Second World War. 
Over the last decades, the region has assumed an increasing importance due 
to the role it has played in international affairs. This new significance is also 
due to the region’s increasing self-awareness, and to its member countries’ 
gradual reconquest of their independence. 


Certain assumptions of early twentieth century European and American 
researchers on the subjects of Southeast Asia history and prehistory have 
been called into question by spectacular discoveries in archaeology and his- 
tory made by native researchers — especially Thai, Vietnamese and 
Indonesian. These new finds show that earlier research was often tainted 
with Eurocentrism, Sinocentrism, or Indocentrism. 


Southeast Asia is one part mainland and one part island culture. The 
Indochinese mainland includes Viét Nam, Laos, Cambodia, Thailand, 
Burma, and Malaysia; the Indian Archipelago includes Indonesia, eastern 
Malaysia, Brunei, and the Philippines. 


These very names, Indochina (countries between India and China),° and 
Insulinde (the island part of India),® could be cause for error. Referring only 
to India and China, they cloud the fact that the countries of Southeast Asia 
had their own unique culture long before the impact of Indian and Chinese 
cultures. The name /nsulinde or Indonesia, which once referred to an area 
much larger than the present state, risks a similar misinterpretation. 


Southeast Asia extends over 4,500,000 km2, and has 270,000,000 inhab- 
itants. It is characterized by a hot and humid tropical climate, and is influ- 
enced by monsoons that bring both the strong summer rains favourable to 
rice cultivation, and the typhoons that are sometimes disastrous. 


Essentially still an agricultural region, it is made up of vast fertile plains, 
where many crops are cultivated. In addition to rice, the staple grain, major 
crops include corn, manioc, coconut palms, peanuts, sugar cane, tea, rubber 
and tobacco. The forests endowed with rare species and the fruitful fishing 
grounds are important resources as well, not to mention the reserves of pre- 
cious minerals like oil and uranium. 


It should be noted that the cultural perimeter of Southeast Asia used to 
reach far beyond the borders of the countries that are presently part of the 
region. It extended to the Yangtze in the North, and to Assam in the West, 
encompassing the Philippines in the East and Indonesia in the South. 
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Southeast Asia is populated by numerous ethnic groups. As. G. 
Condominas has remarked, “All you need to do to be convinced (of this fact) 
is to look at a colour ethno-linguistic map of the region, which has all the 
beauty of an abstract painting.” The greatest variety is to be found in the 
north of the continental part of Southeast Asia, where national borders run 
through high mountains and enclosed valleys. Five ethnolinguistic groups 
can be distinguished, following the classification system of A.G. 
Haudricourt: the Austroasiatic family, to which Vietnamese belongs; the 
Austronesian (or Malay-Polynesian) family, the Kadai family, the Meo- Yao 
family, and the Tibeto-Burmese (or Chinese and Tibeto-Burmese) family. 
Some researchers adopt a slightly different classification: Austro-Asiatic, 
Austronesian, and Sino-Tibetan. 


Common to all countries of Southeast Asia is the existence within each state 
of an ethnic majority that forms the core, alongside numerous ethnic minorities. 
These latter are made up of groups that are more or less indigenous, as well as 
groups of people that arrived later as a result of history or immigration. 


People 


The peopling of Southeast Asia begins at the dawn of humanity. In 1891, 
pithocanthropus erectus was discovered in Java, dating back 500,000 years, 
to the earlier Paleolithic era.’ This hominoid is very close to Peking man 
(Sinanthropus), brought to light in China between 1926 and 1930. According 
to one hypothesis, during the Neolithic era the ancestors of the people of 
Southeast Asia, the Austroasians, may have lived at first in the region extend- 
ing from the South of the Yangtze in China to the North of Viét Nam. 


They split into two groups some 10,000 years before Christ. Those who 
stayed on the continent are referred to as Austroasiatics; those who migrated 
to the islands, as Austronesians (composed mainly of Australoids and 
Melanesians).® 


According to Stephen Oppenheimer’s hypothesis, the drowned continent 
of Southeast Asia, the real craddle of civilization, fertilized the Neolithic cul- 
ture of China, India, Mesopotamia, Egypt and Mediterranean.** 


The complexity of Southeast Asia owes its cultural unity to two historic 
events of primordial significance: the Neolithic “revolution” and the Déng 
Son civilization. 


The Neolithic revolution is still marked by the Vietnamese names for the 
regions of Hoda Binh and Bac Son, places where the greatest number, and 
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most typical, remains of the meso-Neolithic period have been found. The 
date of the Hoabingian period is approximately 10,000 BC; that of the 
Bacsonian, 10,000 to 8.000 BC. The Hoa Binh - Bac Son culture stretched 
from what is present-day Viét Nam, Laos, Cambodia, Thailand, and 
Myanmar, to Malaysia, East Sumatra, Java and the Philippines. 


In addition, Southeast Asia was the seat of the brilliant Dong Son? civi- 
lization. We will speak in more detail about this Bronze Age civilization, 
which spread throughout Indochina, the South of China, and the southern 
islands. The cradle — or one of the most important cradles — of this civi- 
lization is thought to be Viét Nam. 


Cultivation 


A number of researchers agree that the common denominator of 
Southeast Asian societies was the cultivation of rice in submerged fields. 


Rice is the grain of the Asian monsoon belt,!° that is, of East Asia and 
Southeast Asia. This region includes the South of China, which was not 
Chinese territory until the formation of the Qin Dynasty. 


Quoting the German saying Der Mensch ist was er isst (“man is what he 
eats,” Fernand Braudel has analyzed the differences between civilizations 
founded on rice, on wheat, and on corn.!! Animal husbandry does not flour- 
ish in rice cultures, because the intensive cultivation does not leave enough 
land free for pastures. 


The geographer P. Gourou emphasizes the importance of crops to the civ- 
ilization of the Far East:!* a diet that is more vegetarian than meat-based, 
agriculture demanding hard work and a high level of skill, mediocre animal 
husbandry, vegetable-based cloth (cotton, silk), construction and tools of 
bamboo and wood. 


The author describes an essentially peasant way of life: the importance of 
the village, a modest standard of living, a patriarchal family structure, agrar- 
ian beliefs, and a Confucian, Buddhist and Taoist varnish over animist foun- 
dations. He also stresses the Chinese cultural influence spread through the 
adoption of ideograms.!3 


The cultural unity despite the cultural diversity of Southeast Asia has been 
highlighted by the work of many foreign and autochthon researchers: Coedes, 
D.G.E. Hall, and various Southeast Asian scholars, including Vietnamese 
researchers at the Institutes of Archaeology, History, Ethnology, Literature, 
and Southeast Asia. Sharing with ail the rice-growing areas of Asia the above- 
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mentioned features, Southeast Asia also possesses other characteristic traits 
determined by climate (tropical) and ethnicity. Among others, these common 
cultural elements include: shared ethno-linguistic elements, bronze drums 
and gongs, fertility cults and funeral rites, a prolonged period of matriarchy, 
sacrifice of buffalo, betel and areca nut, houses built on stilts... 


State 


Many states, some surviving longer than others, were instituted in 
Southeast Asia from the middle of the first millennium before Christ until 
the intervention of the West in the 15'" century.!4 Sometimes these States 
lived in peace, sometimes in war, passing through highs and lows. Some cre- 
ated brilliant civilizations, like those of Van Lang - Au Lac, Angkor, 
Srivijaya, and Ayuthia. 


Sporadic contact with the two great powers of Asia, India and China, 
became increasingly frequent and important over the centuries.!> While 
keeping their cultural identity, the peoples of Southeast Asia bore the prepon- 
derant influence now of China, now of India, depending on shifting geopo- 
litical conditions. 


The Chinese expansion towards Southeast Asia was carried out by armed 
force. Beginning in the 2™ century BC., almost all the lands to the South of 
the Yangtze were annexed to become the southern part of the Chinese 
Empire, and their peoples completely sinicized. 


The embryonic Vietnamese State Au Lac was first conquered in 179 BC, 
and literally colonized for a millennium, from 111 BC until 938 AD. 


Other Southeast Asian peoples who lived South of the Yangtze left the 
Chinese territory to move South. 


Indianization came through commerce and religion, supported by a polit- 
ical strategy of assimilation. From the bases in the parts of South Indian, 
commercial enterprises launched expeditions that led to the creation of out- 
posts in Southeast Asia. These merchant colonies became centres for cultur- 
al and religious diffusion, grafting themselves onto the indigenous popula- 
tions to create Indianized kingdoms. 


2. Formation of the cultural identity of the Viéts 


Before the Second World War, European archaeologists and historians 
stopped their research on Vietnamese prehistory at the Bronze Age and the 
Neolithic Era, not dealing with earlier times. 
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After the first resistance war (1945-1954), Vietnamese researchers car- 
ried the investigation further. In 1960 archaeological digs at Do mount 
(Thanh Héa province) uncovered stone artefacts from the Paleolithic Era. 


Five years later, while the American General Curtis Lemay was declaring 
he would “bomb Viét Nam back to the stone age,” Vietnamese researchers 
discovered in Lang Son the remains of an anthropoid reminiscent of 
Sinanthropus, thus confirming that human life existed in Viét Nam 300,000 
to 500,000 years ago. The subsequent discovery in the hills of Vinh Pht of 
the Epipaleolithic culture of Son Vi (20,000 to 10,000 years BC) provided a 
link between that period and the Neolithic finds already studied by the 
French in the 1920s. 


In Viét Nam the Neolithic is represented by two cultures: the Hdéa Binh 
(Mesolithic, from 11,000 to 10,000 years BC) and the Bac Son (from 10,000 
to 8,000 years BC). During this era, humans began to domesticate tuber veg- 
etables, like taro and yams, to plant gourds and fruit trees, and to raise ani- 
mals. The cultivation of rice followed. 


During the Bacsonian stage, bone and mother-of-pearl tools were added to 
those of polished stone already in use, and simple “basket pottery” was made. 


Ancestors 


The remote ancestors of the Vietnamese people come from a cross 
between the indigenous Austronegroids and the Mongoloids who came down 
from the north. After a long process, the “yellowing” influences prevailed. 


Among these ancestors, the Viét were one of the ethnic groups that lived 
south of the Yangtze before the Chinese Empire was formed, in what is now 
southern China and northern Vietnam. The Viéts in the Red River basin in the 
south were the forebearers of the majority of the Vietnamese people of today. 


Obscured by the mists of time, the prehistory of this people blends with 
myth, particularly with the stories of the Hing Kings, descendants of the 
Dragon and the Fairy, who founded the first Viét state. 


In 1959 evidence was discovered north of the Red River of crafts dating 
to 2000 BC which, together with later finds, showed the evolution from the 
Neolithic Age to the Bronze Age, culminating in the Dong Son epoch, which 
lasted from 800 BC to the beginning of the Christian Era.!® This evolution 
was the result of internal causes, a fact that had been denied a short time ear- 
lier by many western researchers. 
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Early kingdoms 


The semi-legendary period of the Hting Kings was gradually substantiat- 
ed. It covers the entire Bronze Age and the beginning of the Iron Age, up to 
the beginning of recorded history. 

Van Lang, the 7'* century BC embryonic state of the Hing Kings, was 
made up of a federation of 15 Viét tribes called the Lac Viét.!7 Hereditary 
kings governed through the intermediaries of civil and military chiefs (/ac 
hdu and lac niéng), who were probably also hereditary. 


The inhabitants tattooed their bodies and wore clothing made of bark. 
They cultivated rice and tubers, used brass plowshares and hunted and fished 
as well. They raised poultry, dogs, buffalo. cows and pigs. 


Their bronze art was highly developed, particularly the Dong Son drums 
found throughout Southeast Asia. Symbolizing the legitimization of chiefs, these 
drums were used for great festivals and ceremonies, and especially to invoke 
rain. The decoration of the drum-heads represented the sun, as part of the cult of 
the sun, and houses on stilts, as well as dancers dressed as aquatic birds. 


Weaving pottery and lacquer work all made advances. The pottery shows 
traces of woven bamboo, proof of the development of basketry. 


In order to master the waters, the inhabitants had to organize themselves 
from the start, necessitating working together under centralized organization. 


In the middle of the third century BC, the Lac Viét land of the Hing 
Kings was annexed by An Duong Vuong, chief of the neighbouring Viét 
kingdom, called Au Viét, situated in the mountain regions. There was, there- 
fore, no cultural break. 

The new Viét kingdom Au Lac (Au Viét + Lac Viét) set up its capital at 
Cé Loa near Hanoi. An Duong Vuong built there a citadel composed of three 
surrounding walls each three to four metres tall, formed as a spiral with the 
longest reaching 7600 m. In 1959 thousands of bronze arrowheads were 
found there, evidence of the existence of a professional army and an effec- 
tive administrative organization. 


In 179 BC, Triéu Da (Chao To), the Chinese warlord who became King of 
Nam Vieét (in the South of China), conquered Au Lac. This was the prelude 
to the Chinese colonization (111 BC) that lasted more than 1000 years. 


3. The persistence of the Viét cultural base 


Despite the long Chinese domination, and the later French occupation at 
the beginning of the modern age. the Vietnamese people maintained their 
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Southeast Asian cultural roots. On this subject, Claude Palazzoli made a per- 
tinent remark that expressed the opinion of many students of Viét Nam: “The 
uniqueness of the Vietnamese lies in the ability to incorporate foreign influ- 
ences through an alchemy that modifies and adapts them; and the flexibility 
with which they are accumulated is accompanied by an irreducible tenacity 
to certain basic national traits, which has allowed the country to preserve its 
own identity through times of servitude or dismembering.”!® All of which 
means that the underlying cultural layer has kept its value up to our times. 
Some examples from different fields will allow us to illustrate this assertion. 


Myths 


Let us begin with some myths from the period of the Hing Kings, during 
the Bronze Age. 


The Vietnamese people were born from the union of a Dragon and a 
Fairy. During the course of history many Confucians and more than one 
modern patriot have invoked this mythic origin to mobilize the masses in the 
national struggle against Chinese feudalism and French colonization. 


Triéu Quang Phuc, a 6" century hero of resistance to Chinese domina- 
tion, is one. He established his guerrilla base in the swamps of the Lake of 
One Night (Dam Nhat Da Trach), from which the god Chir Déng Tir is said 
to have ascended during the time of the Hing Kings. 


Chir Déng Tir had descended from heaven on a dragon to give this new 
saviour of the country the claw of a fabled animal, a sign of invincibility and 
legitimate power. Such, at least, was the claim of Triéu Quang Phuc, who 
knew the power of legend. 


Other myths have survived for millennia woven into popular practices: 
the quid of betel that expresses love and consecrates marriage; the Tét cakes 
banh giay and banh ching that represent the round sky and the square earth; 
the festival of Giéng village and the national sports meet called Gidng com- 
memorating the exploits of the Spirit that conquered the northern invaders; 
ceremonies in honour of the Spirit of the Mountain, whose struggle against 
the Spirit of the Waters protects the Vietnamese against the floods of the 
Red River. 


The deepest aspirations and permanent problems of the Vietnamese peo- 
ple can be understood through such myths. The American scholar of myths, 
Joseph Campbell, is right to say: “Myths allow the spiritual potential of 
human life to be realized.!” 
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In addition to myth and tradition, linguistics offers another infallible 
measure of the persistence of the Viét cultural heritage. Despite the formida- 
ble impact of Chinese culture, thanks to the capacity for adaptation and mal- 
leability of their language, the Vietnamese people have been able to preserve 
the essence of their original identity; that language is the support and the 
depository of pre-Chinese traditions.2° 


The Viét language has drawn heavily from Chinese vocabulary, but the 
assimilated words have been Vietnamized, becoming an integral part of the 
prior linguistic base. 


The examples of this cultural persistence through different phases of his- 
tory can be multiplied. But let us not get ahead of the story. 


Ill. Acculturation, with Chinese influence prevailing” (179 BC - 
first half of the 19% century) 


I. Overview 


For nearly two thousand years, Viét Nam came under the influence of 
Chinese culture, while at the same time continuing cultural exchange with 
India and the neighbouring peoples of Southeast Asia. These neighbours 
were acculturating Indian influence, except for those in what is presently 
southern China. The latter had been completely sinicized. 


However great the Chinese impact may have been, the Viét succeeded in 
preserving their Southeast Asian cultural identity,2* which their integration 
into the Chinese cultural orbit enriched with contributions from East Asia. 


The material culture and language of the Vietnamese are a mixture of 
the two cultural zones, whereas the administration, education, and scholar- 
ly literature carry the Chinese imprint. The hold of Chinese culture was 
marked in two different ways during the course of two long historical peri- 
ods: it was imposed during the millennium-long occupation, and sought 
after by the Vietnamese themselves during the nine subsequent centuries of 
national independence. 


2. The Chinese occupation (179 BC to 938 AD) 


The Chinese General Triéu Da (Chao To) annexed Au Lac, the country of 
the Viéts, in 179 BC. But real Chinese political colonization only began after 
the conquest by the Han Dynasty (111 BC). 
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Two facts characterize the Chinese occupation: the infiltration of the Han 
culture, and the continual revolts of the Vietnamese people. 


The machinery of Chinese administration was run by bureaucrats 
appointed by the Chinese Court, which directly governed the country down 
to the provincial and district levels. A mandarin was seated in the principal 
town of the district, protected by fortified surrounding walls. 


The imperial functionaries brought with them a clientele of subalterns, 
servants, soldiers, and relatives, some of whom in the end became viet- 
namized and stayed definitively in the country, integrating into the class of 
indigenous notables. 


The population was bled white by numerous extortions and injustices. At 
the mercy of taxes and corvées, the population was in addition forced to pay 
a large tribute to the parent state: ivory, sandalwood, and mother-of-pearl, as 
well as handicrafts like cloth, and work inlaid with gold, silver, or mother- 
of-pearl. The Annals record that people were forced to chase elephants and 
rhinoceroses in the forest, and to dive into the seas for pearls and coral. 


The Chinese proconsuls implemented a policy of assimilation. In order to 
integrate the “Viét province” more completely into the empire, the Cult of 
the Emperor, Son of Heaven, was instituted. 


Chinese ideograms facilitated the entry of the official doctrine, 
Confucianism. 


This doctrine wove a tight web of obligations and rituals that governed 
individual and social life, a web destined to replace the older ways of life of 
the Bronze Age. 


Society was transformed little by little into feudalism. Patriarchy gradu- 
ally replaced matriarchy. 


Taoism, and especially Buddhism, penetrated along with Confucianism. 
Buddhism came in the second century BC, both by land from China and by 
sea from India, although Vietnamese Buddhism is more closely related to 
Chinese Buddhism. 


In the sixth century, Luy Lau (today a district of Bac Ninh) became an 
important centre of Buddhism in Southeast Asia, and daily life became 
imbued with Chinese manners and customs: marriage, mourning, festivals, 
and other rituals. 


The occupiers introduced a form of economic exploitation that entailed 
new techniques and brought further growth. Intensive rice cultivation devel- 
oped the use of iron ploughshares, hydrology, fertilizer, water buffaloes and 
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oxen. The horse was introduced, and further developments made in the use 
of iron, in enamelled pottery, in weaving and basket-making, and in paper 
and glass-making. There was progress in the navigation of rivers and seas, 
and trade increased with Java, Burma, and India, and along the Spice Route 
between China and Southeast Asia. 


But the cruelty of the Chinese colonisation had the effect of uniting the 
Vietnamese people in a permanent resistance, which exploded from time to 
time in armed insurrections. The sense of identity forged along the banks of 
the Red River during the Bronze Age was reinforced, and created a national 
awareness that favoured the reconstitution of an independent state. 


It is clear that, confronted by such a colossal enemy, these rebellions 
could only succeed when the parent country was weakened by internal dis- 
sension or menaces from the North. Although these insurrections were led by 
local chiefs and nobles, it was not unusual to find in their ranks descendants 
of Chinese functionaries, progeny of mixed marriages who had established 
themselves in Viét Nam and thrown in their lot with the Vietnamese. 


The first heroes of national resistance were women: the Trung Sisters in 
the first century, and Dame Triéu in the third century. Their memory haunts 
the popular imagination down to our day, and their annual festivals are cele- 
brated with always-renewed enthusiasm. They are the Vietnamese equiva- 
lents of Joan of Arc. 


The sixth century was marked by a major insurrection, led by Ly Bi and 
his lieutenants. At the beginning of the tenth century, Tang China fell into a 
long period of anarchy, and was forced to recognize a local Viét notable as 
Governor. After his death, power devolved to Ng6 Quyén, who, in 938, 
defeated the Southern Han Chinese flotilla on the Bach Dang river. This vic- 
tory ended more than ten centuries of Chinese domination. 


3. The period of regained independence: the royal dynasties (938 to the 
end of the first half of the 19" century) 


The Vietnamese people were able to enjoy independence for nine hundred 
years, challenged only by a brief Chinese occupation during the 15" century. 


It would seem only natural that, following a long struggle for national 
identity, they would break with Chinese culture to further develop their 
Southeast Asian base. But the logic of history proved to be more dialectical. 


From their position within the Chinese empire, the Vietnamese were 
apprenticed to study centralised power. In order to survive, they chose to imi- 
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tate and copy their old enemies on both the material and the moral and spir- 
itual levels. 


Diplomatic missions that were charged with presenting tribute to the 
Celestial court were also charged with bringing back precious books and rec- 
ondite skills. Through this means a number of Chinese handicrafts were 
introduced to Viét Nam by diplomats home from their missions. As a rule, 
these mandarins would then teach the skills they had appropriated to the peo- 
ple of their village. They are considered as “patron saints” and honoured in 
the communal houses as tutelary gods who protect the village. 


Confucianism, instead of being rejected, was reinforced. The kings and 
literati felt this ideology gave the nation more cohesion, and endowed it 
with a strong social framework, capable of resisting the attacks of foreign- 
ers. Historicist by nature, it fortified among the Vietnamese the cult of 
timeless myths. 


Thus, the psychological disposition of the Vietnamese people towards 
China is ambiguous and even contradictory, marked by repulsion and attrac- 
tion. The instinct for self-preservation necessitated the offical relationship of 
a vassal paying tribute, but often such tribute was a facade. A sustained effort 
was required to confront the traditional Chinese politics which were those of 
conquest or of maintenance of a weakened or divided Viét Nam. 


The essence of self-preservation for the Vietnamese lay in not allowing 
its cultural values to be altered. But at the same time, they were attracted by 
China’s brilliant civilisation, from which they sought to profit. 


This dynamic of repulsion-attraction governed the political line of all the 
royal dynasties, up to the Western conquest during the second half of the 19" 
century. The dynasties legitimized their right to the crown by holding their 
own against the Imperial Court, by force of arms or by skilful diplomacy. 


Ngé Quyén, founder of the Ngé Dynasty, put an end to Chinese domina- 
tion in 938, and the process of the formation of a centralised monarchic state 
began. But the country passed through a period of instability due to the persist- 
ence of feudal divisions. Sung China took advantage of these to attempt a 
reconquest, but its expeditionary forces were beaten on land and water in 981. 


It was only with the dynasties of the Ly and the Tran (11'*-14"" centuries) 
that the monarchy installed a truly stable power, and built a resplendent 
national culture in Southeast Asia. 


Nonetheless, over the next four centuries it was necessary to repel sever- 
al waves of Chinese invasion. 
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In the 11" century, confronting a new Sung Chinese offensive, General 
Ly Thuong Kiét composed a poem that may be considered the first procla- 
mation of independence written in Viét Nam: 


“Over the mountains and rivers of the South reigns the Emperor of the South 
This has been decided forever by the Book of Heaven 

How dare you, barbarians, invade our soil? 

Your hordes, without pity, will be annihilated!” 


All of which did not keep the victorious general from negotiating peace 
with the defeated great power by proposing to cede five border districts, even 
though he regained them later by negotiation. 


In the 13"" century, the Mongols of Koubilai Khan launched three large- 
scale attacks on Viét Nam, and three times their armies were defeated. 


The Ly-Tran period witnessed a remarkable cultural flowering. Buddhism 
played the dominant role, with Confucianism gradually gaining political influ- 
ence. A national literature began, using borrowed Chinese ideograms while a 
national script (ném) based on Chinese characters was created. 


Religious architecture and sculpture flourished, with a multiplication of 
pagodas and temples. The popular opera Chéo and the classical opera Tudng, 
as well as the water puppets, were established. Great public works projects — 
in particular, the dykes — were undertaken. 


At the beginning of the 15'" century, Viét Nam suffered the cruellest 
oppression of its history, under the 20-year occupation by the Ming Empire 
of China (1407-1427). The administrators began a systematic policy of 
assimilation, forcing the population to adopt Chinese clothes, usages and 
customs. All vestiges of national culture were destroyed, including important 
literary works, and the best craftsmen and intellectuals were taken to China. 


After putting up fierce resistance for 10 years, Lé Loi was at last able to 
break the foreign yoke. The Lé Dynasty that he founded lasted until 1788. 
The new regime had a firm foundation thanks to the growth of private own- 
ership of the land, which brought in its wake the rise of small landowners. 
The Confucianism that had become a true State doctrine, at the expense of 
Buddhism reinforced the absolute monarchy. But the crisis of feudal society 
caused a schism between the North and the South that lasted 200 years. The 
country, in its southward push, reached the Mekong Delta. 


At the end of the 18"" century, the peasant insurrection of the Tay Son 
swept out the feudal lords of both the South and North. King Quang Trung, 
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the famed leader of the uprising, crushed the Siamese troops and cut to 
pieces an army of 200.000 Chinese that had seized Thang Long (Ha Néi). 


The brief dynasty of Tay Son was succeeded by that of the Nguyén, 
which made quick to close the country to outsiders, except to China which 
served as their model for politics and philosophy. 


The conservative Confucian elite that had contributed to gorging a 
nation-state was equally the cause of the loss of that state. In 1883, the Court 
at Hué capitulated to the French. 


4. Cultural mutation 


Despite the great prestige of Chinese culture, the indigenous Viét culture 
was preserved through all the years of occupation thanks to the solid bas- 
tions formed by the villages which had grown out of the prehistoric agricul- 
tural communes. 


Over the millennia, the Vietnamese nation took shape through the spread 
of villages (to be understood here in the sense of rural communes), which 
were political, social, and economic units where a close-knit cooperation was 
forged in the incessant struggles both against nature (the system of dykes) 
and against invaders and brigands. 


Community identity was reinforced by numerous other factors as well. 


On the administrative level, the Viét village represented an autonomous 
unit of state organisation. The administrative network established by the 
Chinese courts only extended as far as the province and district; the impact 
of Chinese culture weakened behind the bamboo curtain of the village. 


During the period of national independence, this indirect cultural influ- 
ence was always muted. “The King’s decrees,” according to a popular say- 
ing, “yield to the customs of the village.” 


Thus two parallel cultural systems existed on a national scale: a learned 
culture that was marked by heavy Chinese influences”? and a village culture 
that was more faithful to the root culture of the Viét. 


Vestiges of a primitive communal organisation persist within the village, 
working against the hierarchical spirit of official Confucianism. 


The gidp, for example, is an egalitarian and democratic association to 
which men belong as members of age groups, regardless of their titles, 
occupations, or fortunes. Its purpose is to accomplish certain ritual and 
social functions. 
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Another example is the redistribution every three. four, or six years of 
inalienable communal rice fields to those entered in the village lists. Despite 
the accelerating development of the private ownership of land. the kings 
always tried to save the communal lands in order to limit the risk of brig- 
andage and peasant uprisings; in addition, the communal properties brought 
in more taxes than the private lands. 


The village is also the depository of the spiritual and artistic traditions of 
the nation. The ancestors, whose worship is deeply rooted, sleep in the rice 
fields. Each village possesses temples where spring and autumn ritual feasts 
are celebrated, the occasions for public communion and gaiety. Each shelters 
numerous architectural and sculptural treasure; 80 percent of the national 
patrimony, it is estimated, is to be found in villages. Many villages take great 
pride in such craft specialties as silk, mother-of-pearl inlay, woodcarving, 
and wood block prints. 


The village secures the spiritual life of its inhabitants through the pres- 
ence of a communal house, a pagoda, an altar to Confucius, and little shrines 
for non-institutionalized beliefs. 


Within the bamboo hedge of the village Confucianism loses much of its 
rigor and prudery. Although the altar mound (vdn chi) pays solemn homage 
to Confucius and his local disciples, the strongly hierarchical Confucian 
order reflected in the communal house (dinh), suffers many transgressions 
due to the pre-Chinese culture. 


This edifice, centre of the village’s collective life, plays the combined 
role of a temple, a town hall, and a cultural centre. It is the sanctuary of the 
tutelary god, who is not a Chinese god or hero, but rather Vietnamese: per- 
haps a great warrior who won distinction in the struggle against the Chinese 
invaders, or a mandarin who taught the village the craft that earns its living, 
or sometimes a simple beggar or thief who died at an auspicious moment. 


And some spring festival rituals give rise to public displays that are very 
un-Confucian indeed: tournaments where boys and girls sing to each other in 
playful repartee; mock battles waged for a beggar’s stick and bag; an imita- 
tion of amorous play, in the pattern of fertility cult rituals. Many communal 
houses from the 17'" and 18" centuries are still graced with lusty scenes 
carved in wood. Among villagers, Confucianism is reduced to a sum of fam- 
ily and social practices adjusted to fit with popular common sense. 


Those candidates who failed in the difficult triennial exams, and man- 
darins retired from the court —— who were often schoolmasters — formed the 
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rural intelligentsia; they shared with the peasants their hopes, their joys, and 
their sorrows. 


Some of them rallied to support the peasant revolts, contrary to Confucian 
tradition. Many proverbs and popular songs played yet another counterpoint 
to official morality. 


Confucianism came in several shades: the orthodox doctrine of the court, 
that of the humanist mandarins who were close to the people, and that of 
those who made common cause with the villagers. 


Consecrated to Buddha, the village pagoda (chita) preached charity and 
showed more metaphysical concerns. The peasants, who laboured under the 
dual afflictions of rice cultivation and the feudal system, went there to seek 
a bit of comfort. 


In Viét Nam, Sakyamuni’s faith from India quickly aligned itself with the 
Greater Vehicle from China, and its sutras were studied through Chinese 
translation. 


But from its beginnings Vietnamese Buddhism incorporated the ancient 
beliefs of pre-Chinese Southeast Asia. The fertility cult gods of those who 
plant rice in flooded fields where super-imposed on Buddhism. 


Let us take, for example, the Dau (pronounced Zau) pagoda erected at 
Luy Lau. It is part of a chain of sanctuaries that venerate four Buddhist god- 
desses: Cloud, Rain, Lightning, and Thunder. These are invoked in times of 
prolonged drought. 


The Vietnamese created as well their own Bodhisattva of Mercy 
(Avalokitesvara), called Quan Am Thi Kinh, in the image of a martyred 
woman who found salvation after enduring monstrous injustices. The 
Buddha, shrouded in the metaphysics of Being and Non-being, in popular 
hands becomes But,?4 a benevolent and good-natured “Granpa” that hears 
the cries of unhappy children and downcast adults. 


It is not without reason that Confucian scholars reproached this religion 
that cared so little for the affairs of this world. As the Confucianist Lé Quat 
complained, princes of royal blood and commoners alike, as soon as it is a 
question of Buddhism, squander their fortunes on the pagoda, happy as if 
they held in their hand a ticket to heaven.” 


But that did not stop the three doctrines thought to have the same root — 
Confucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism — from living together quite well, the 
same person often practising all three. Nguyén Du (18"" century), for exam- 
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ple, a confirmed Confucian scholar, is haunted by Buddhist karma in his 
immortal work, the Tale of Kiéu. 


There has never been a religious war because the Vietnamese, whose 
practical spirit turns towards the concrete, are far from being fanatical. As 
Confucianism took on shades of Taoism and Buddhism, it becomes under- 
standable that Buddhist Bonzes under the Ly consecrated themselves to the 
politics of the state, the Tran Kings retired to the pagodas after having con- 
quered the invading Mongols, and retired mandarins opted for an 
Epicurean Taoism.?° 


The philosophy of Taoism is too esoteric for the populace. But one of its 
branches, which tends towards magic and spiritualism in its quest for eter- 
nal life, blends with the animist beliefs that date from prehistoric Southeast 
Asia. This resembles Shintoism, but with no exaltation of the Emperor and 
of the race. 


The religious feelings of a large majority of the population take shape in 
the cult of a providential Heaven (the Jade Emperor), in the spirits of the for- 
est, rocks, rivers, and trees, in the ancestors of the family and the nation, and 
in the deification of great men and heroes. 


As a balance to Confucianism, which consecrates the supremacy of men, 
there is a popularly instituted cult of the Mother Goddesses. These deeply 
rooted popular beliefs have special sanctuaries, and often filter into the 
Buddhist pagoda as well. 


In the process of acculturation in Viét Nam, the impact of Chinese cul- 
ture should not make us forget the exchanges between this country and its 
Southeast Asian neighbours, who were all Indianised states: Champa, Nam- 
Chiéu, Lan Xang, the Khmer kingdom, and Siam. 


These reciprocal influences are unfortunately less well-known than the con- 
flicts that made them opponents in the struggle to affirm their national identities. 


The influence that left the deepest mark on Viét Nam is without a doubt that 
of Champa, which practically fused with Viét Nam in the 16" and 17" centuries. 


The region of Hué, former border land market that became the royal cap- 
ital in the 19"* century, bears witness to this blend with its complex and 
refined culture. The music of Hué combines Cham and Chinese influences 
with an indigenous base. 


It would be a mistake to think of the union of Champa and Viét Nam as 
a lightning annexation made by an all-powerful Viét Nam. It is rather the 
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result of a centuries-old rivalry between two neighbour countries which 
were, at the start, almost equal in strength. 


Champa”® declared its independence in the second century, while Viét 
Nam was still under the yoke of Chinese domination. 


The real battle began from the 10" century, after Viét Nam had regained 
its independence. Over the course of this armed rivalry, interrupted by truces 
and even alliances, each side knew highs and lows. Attacks and counter- 
attacks followed each other over the course of centuries. 


From 1371-1377, the Cham King Ché Béng Nga seized and pillaged the 
Vietnamese capital Thang Long (Ha Noi). His death marked the decline of 
Champa, which succumbed to internal dissension and to attacks by 
Vietnamese and Khmer. 


The Vietnamese royalty added to its domain land in the Mekong region 
that nominally belonged to the Khmer kingdom. These lands, uncultivated 
and practically without master, were cleared and planted by Vietnamese, 
Chinese, and Khmer immigrants. 


The contribution of the Khmers to Vietnamese culture is important 
because, like the Cham and the Chinese, they are an ethnic minority group 
that forms an integral part of the Vietnamese population. 


IV. Acculturation, with western influence prevailing 


A. The penetration of western culture 


Western culture penetrated Viét Nam in two phases. The first was spo- 
radic with slow contact made by several European countries; the second sys- 
tematic. accelerated. and essentially French. 


The process was the reverse of Vietnam’s experience with Chinese accul- 
turation: Western culture was at first welcomed without restraint, even 
sought out; it was later rejected and banned. In the end, it was imposed. 


1. Missionaries and traders (16 century - first half of the 19% century) 


At the end of the 16" century, the first missionaries — Portuguese and 
then Spanish —- appeared, and then the first native Christians. But it was 
beginning with the 17" century, while the country was divided in two shogu- 
nal fiefs of the North and South, that the nation was intensely evangelised by 
priests from Portugal, Spain, Italy, France and even Japan and China. 
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Following the Dominicans, the Jesuits were the most active. With the cre- 
ation of the “Missions Etrangéres” (Foreign Missions) in Paris, Chrisitan vil- 
lages were founded and prospered. The most significant figure was the 
French Jesuit, Alexandre de Rhodes (1591-1660). 


The European traders, like their religious compatriots, were at first wel- 
comed by the Lords of both the North (Tonkin) and the South (Cochinchina), 
who hoped to use them in their internal conflict. 


In the South, the Portuguese taught the Nguyén Lords to mould cannons 
and build ships. In the North. the Dutch furnished the Trinh Lords with arms 
and warships. Two ports were opened for foreign trade, in the North at Phé 
Hién (today in Hung Yén) and in the South at Hdi An. Both, after their gold- 
en age of the 17"" century, fell into decline at the end of the 18'" century. 


Pho Hién attracted traders from Holland, England, France, and China, while 
Hoi An was frequented by Portuguese, French, English, Japanese, and Chinese. 


The arms trade often favoured religious expansion, which, in turn, 
opened the door to new markets. 


The honeymoon between the missionaries and the indigenous lords was 
soon followed by ideological conflict which was increasingly buttressed by 
religious and economic concerns. 


The Vietnamese rulers saw Catholicism as a heresy that threatened the 
national culture. After 1631, in both North and South evangelising was for- 
bidden, and Catholics persecuted. Despite the repression, the transplanted 
religion continued to grow until the end of the 18" century. 


Among the clergy were priests who, for the sake of the cross and their 
own countries, did not hesitate to play the role of political and military advi- 
sor to the feudal courts. 


Such was the case of the Bishop of Adran, Pigneau de Behaine (1741-99), 
from the Missions Etrangéres in Paris. After the Tay Son peasant insurrec- 
tion, he helped the conquered southern lord, Nguyén Anh, regain power in 
the fiefdom of his ancestors. The Bishop brought Nguyén Anh’s son to 
France, and arranged an audience with Louis XVI. 


A treaty signed in 1787 promised military aid in exchange for the con- 
cession of the port of Tourane and the Poulo Condor islands, and for exclu- 
sive rights to trade. But the French Revolution intervened, and the treaty 
never took effect. 


Pigneau de Béhaine, supported by French traders and adventurers, fur- 
nished equipment and military instruction to Nguyén Anh. Although this aid 
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was important, it was not the determining factor, for fortune had already 
smiled on Nguyén Anh in the form of dissension among the ranks of the Tay 
Son. With reinforcements, he rapidly defeated his enemies and took all of 
Vietnam, which had been unified by the Tay Son, under Quang Trung. 


Nguyén Anh became king under the name Gia Long, and in 1802 found- 
ed the Nguyén Dynasty, which held real power until 1884, and nominal 
power until the 1945 Revolution. Gia Long was a remarkable administrator, 
perceptive enough to see the need to modernize the country. But his main 
preoccupation was the consolidation of the absolute monarchy, by entering 
the Chinese orbit and propagating the cultural values of the old order. 


Gia Long sought to bend Western technical knowledge to his service, 
while keeping the Western technicians out of internal politics. The Celestial 
Empire itself gave an example of cultural seclusion. 


The successors of Gia Long, some of whom were good administrators and 
excellent scholars, kept the door closed to the West and persecuted Catholics. 


From the 17"" century to the beginning of the 19'" century, the influence 
of Western culture was rather limited. It was centred on the military, with, 
especially, French help at the service of the Nguyén court. These Westerners 
helped with the construction of many citadels, @ Ja Vauban, some of which 
are still standing. 


The only profound influence was the influence of Catholic culture on 
those outcasts who could find no place in either the mandarin hierarchy or 
the village social ladder. To these disinherited, who often lived in coastal vil- 
lages that were isolated and poor, the Catholic faith brought equal status, the 
protection of a solid institution, knowledge through a romanised Vietnamese 
script, and a promise of paradise. In creating schools to train indigenous cat- 
echists and priests, the missionaries were at the same time acting as effective 
propagators of Western culture. 


Before the Franco-Vietnamese conflict was unleashed, many educated 
mandarins had the chance to visit other Asian countries and admire the fruits 
of Western science they found there. But they disdained the Westerners’ lack 
of culture: “Occidentals do not know the teachings of Zhou and Confucius, 
so although they excel in many talents, they are still barbarians.”2” 


There were some among the Confucian elite who were far-sighted 
enough to see the necessity of dipping into this Western culture to assure the 
survival of the country. The most typical, and most radical, of these was 
Nguyén Trudng.T6 (1808-1871), a Catholic who studied in Rome and Paris. 
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He submitted to the king numerous supplications proposing political, 
economic, social, military. and diplomatic reform. He wanted in particular 
to transform teaching through the introduction of the exact sciences, agri- 
culture, astronomy, mathematics and law, and to develop printing in order 
to distribute newspapers and books in quéc ngit, as the romanised script 
was called. 


But his reforms foundered on the hesitations of a sovereign heavily influ- 
enced by Confucian immobility. He courageously denounced these conser- 
vative mandarins: “Still today, many people do not realise that conditions 
change with the centuries; they admire without reservation former times, 
which, in their opinion, the following centuries could never equal. In every- 
thing they do, they seek a return to the past. It is thus that the followers of 
the Confucian doctrine during the Sung Dynasty mislead the country, which 
grew weaker and no longer prosperous.” 


2. The French colonial occupation (1862-1945) 


Towards the middle of the 19'c entury, the attitude of the Missions 
Etrangéres (French Foreign Missions) changed. Earlier, despite the religious per- 
secution of their Catholic converts in Viét Nam, the organization had refrained 
from engaging in politics. But from that time on, the interests of church and state 
were fused. Catholism became one of the pillars of the Second Empire. 


Seeking prestige and resources from overseas, Napoleon III decided on armed 
intervention in Vietnam. In 1858, under the pretext of defending the Catholic pop- 
ulation, French gunboats attacked Tourane, the present-day Da Nang. 


The French troops were aided considerably by French and Spanish mis- 
sionaries, who sent their minions to act as guides and reinforcements, and 
incited rebellions: “Without the missionaries and Christians, the French 
would be like crabs with all their feet broken,” wrote Bishop Puginier, who 
served as mediator between the French and Vietnamese governments. 


The French then abandoned Tourane to attack the more fragile rice lands 
to the south - Nam B6 - or Cochinchina - which was occupied in 1867 and 
legally ceded by the Hué court. 


When the Third Republic replaced the Second Empire, the French used 
their base in Cochinchina to attack the North, targeting the Red River as an 
access road to China. 


The motivation for colonization changed. The first thrust, under the Second 
Empire, had been religious and mercantile; the second, under the Third 
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Republic, was secular, mercantile, and industrial, supported by the conviction 
that the role of the colony was to enrich the metropole, and by a Kipling-esque 
faith in “the white man’s burden,” which included the “civilizing mission.” 


The conquerors held many trump cards: the weakness and vacillation of 
the Hué court, the peasant revolts, 400,000 Catholics in the northern delta, 
and the reflux of Tai Ping rebels chased across the border from China, who 
pillaged the highlands. 


The Chinese military aid solicited by the king from the Chinese proved 
worthless. After a series of rapid defeats, the Hué court, torn by quarrels over 
right of succession, capitulated in 1884, signing a treaty that made Viét Nam 
a French protectorate. 


From the beginning of the French conquest in 1858 to the decisive end of 
military operations in 1897, while the royal troops were rapidly collapsing, 
popular resistance was rising, organized by mandarins and scholars under the 
Confucian call to arms “Save the King” — the king being the soul of the nation. 


After the French troops waged a fierce battle to wipe out the guerrillas, 
scholars had to acknowledge the decimation of their class as evidence of 
their defeat. Two responses followed: some accepted collaboration with 
France in order to preserve the traditional royalty while benefiting from 
modernization; others sought foreign help to continue the struggle to trans- 
form the old ideology. 


At the beginning of the 20" century there were two great figures who 
chose the second path: Phan Boi Chau (1867-1940) and Phan Chu Trinh 
(1872-1926). Both were revisionist Confucians, each in his own way, open to 
the ideas of Montesquieu, Voltaire, and Rousseau. 


The first gave priority to anti-colonialism, looking to Japan for aid that in 
the end proved illusory. The second focused instead on anti-feudalism and 
democracy, counting on progressive forces in France to demand the reform 
of the colonial administration, abolish the mandarinate and monarchy, and 
adopt democratic institutions. Both leaders were imprisoned. The colonial 
administration repressed all patriotic nationalist movements, even intellectu- 
al campaigns. 

By the mid-1920s the mottos of the revisionist Confucians no longer held 
sway, but their work had fomented new revolutionary fervor, and a new 
alignment of nationalist forces. 


In 1927 the school teacher Nguyén Thai Hoc founded the Vietnamese 
Kuomintang Party (Viét Nam Quéc Dan Dang), which brought together 
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urban petit-bourgeois intellectuals, teachers, civil servants, peasant notables, 
and small-scale industrialists, as well as recruiting Vietnamese soldiers serv- 
ing in the colonial army. Advocating terrorism and conspiracies, the party 
unleashed an armed insurrection in 1930; its bloody suppression was the 
Kuo Min Tang’s fatal blow. 


Another tendency, Marxism-Leninism, was given voice in 1930 in the 
creation of the Communist Party of Viét Nam, under the direction of Nguyén 
Ai Quéc (H6 Chi Minh). Continuing and developing the ideas of Phan Boi 
Chau and Phan Chu Trinh, it combined anti-colonialism and anti-feudalism, 
armed struggle and social and intellectual transformation. Its strategy was to 
establish a firm base among peasants and workers, and to integrate national 
liberation into the worldwide revolutionary forces, who alone were able to 
provide effective international support. 


Out of this party came the August 1945 Revolution, which brought Viét 
Nam its independence. 


For 80 years — from the establishment of its bridgehead in Cochinchina 
in 1862 until 1945 — Paris followed a cultural policy in Viét Nam dictated by 
its colonial politics, which reflected a compromise between the various inter- 
ests and imperatives of the metropole, where Catholic and secular interests 
conflicted — a compromise further complicated by the need to take -into 
account the struggle of indigenous nationalist forces. It is no wonder that 
Viét Nam’s cultural policies are filled with non-sequiturs and contradictions. 


Viét Nam was considered a colony to be exploited, and not, like Algeria, 
a colony to be settled. 


Believing in their civilizing mission, the French could, with clear con- 
science, proceed with cultural assimilation, attempting to bring republican 
and secular ideas to Viét Nam. 


Although the colonial regime generally operated through the existing 
administrative structure and the feudal classes, especially in the countryside, 
it is nonetheless possible to distinguish two contradictory attitudes towards 
traditional Vietnamese culture. 


Up until roughly 1930, the regime sought to sap the millennial prestige 
of the monarchy, for fear of a renaissance of royalist nationalism. Then, to 
counter the nationalist and communist ferment at the end of the 1920s, it 
attempted to regild the monarchy and pass it off as enlightened, in an effort 
to build a hybrid Franco- Vietnamese patriotism. 
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This tendency was accentuated during the period of isolation caused by 
the Second World War. Under the Japanese occupation of 1940 to 1945, 
Petainists in French Indochina continually drew parallels between Confucian 
ethics and Marshal Petain’s program of “Work, Family, and Fatherland.” 


From the beginning. the cultural and educational goals of the administra- 
tion were to facilitate the exploitation of the colony. Education was less a mat- 
ter of raising the level of instruction of the population — by 1945, 95 percent 
were still illiterate — than it was a matter of creating agents of colonial admin- 
istration and giving birth to an intelligentsia that would be detached from the 
populace and little concerned with questions of national independence.”* 


The Chinese characters of the traditional triennial exams gave way to the 
romanized Vietnamese script guéc ngit in the primary schools, and to French 
in the secondary schools, universities, and in the administration. 


“Annamite” pupils and students learned: “Our ancestors were the Gauls.” 
Though this education was called Franco-Annamese, in fact it only served to 
create low-level civil servants and a small number of skilled workers. 


The university was founded in 1907, with the practical goal of keeping at 
home those students who otherwise would have gone to Japan and become 
the nucleus of a patriotic movement. 


It was closed one year later, for nine years, in reaction to political disorder. 


Reopened in 1919, it was reduced to the faculties of medicine and law. 
It was only with the approach of the Second World War and the Japanese 
occupation that other disciplines were established: sciences, agriculture, 
and mathematics. 


The total number of university students for all of Indochina — Vietnam, 
Laos, and Cambodia — was only 600. There were only three /ycées, one of 
which was mainly reserved for French children. Although at first there was 
a local baccalaureate (final examination of the lycées) that included Sino- 
Vietnamese culture, in 1936 it was replaced by the baccalaureate of the 
metropole. The Vietnamese lycéen took the exam in French, with 
Vietnamese counting as a foreign language. 


Since the end of the 19" century, the colonial administration began to 
create research institutes: the Ecole Francaise d’Extréme Orient (the French 
School of Oriental Studies), the Pasteur Institute, the Office of Meteorology, 
Forestry Studies, and such other branches as Geology and Geography. Their 
activities combined to serve, in the main, colonial exploitation. 
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The Vietnamese were generally kept at a distance from research. Despite 
the self-serving purpose of these institutions. nonetheless a number of 
French scientists left works of great scientific value, works that have become 
part of the Vietnamese patrimony. 


B. Cultural changes 


At the approach of the Christian era, Vietnamese culture was torn by 
Chinese invasion and occupation. At the beginning of the modern era, it was 
fractured again by the French invasion and occupation. 


This second cultural shock can be read as a confrontation between a trop- 
ical Asian-Pacific country and a country rooted in Mediterranean civilization, 
between East and West, between a culture based on plant life and a culture 
based on metal, between agricultural feudalism and industrial capitalism, 
between a village society and an urban society, between the Confucian ideal 
of the community and the Hellenic-Judeo-Christian ideal of the individual. 


1. National history 


The Vietnamese people managed to preserve their identity thanks to 
many factors, but chief among these is their memory of history. 


To explain the victory of the August 1945 Revolution that led to the end 
of French colonisation, Thomas Hodgkin followed the trail of causes, from 
thread to needle, back to the Bronze Age.2? 


In The Birth of Viét Nam, Keith W. Taylor relates: “As an American sol- 
dier in Viét Nam I could not help but be impressed by the intelligence and 
the resolve of the Vietnamese who opposed us. I asked myself, ‘Where do 
they come from?” His study* is a historical exploration of cultural tradi- 
tions, from the first millennium before Christ to the end of the Chinese dom- 
ination in the 10th century. 


The prehistoric myths that served the country throughout the period of 
predominant Chinese influence kept their motivating power during the strug- 
gle against the French. 


In its official song, the nationalist party Viét Nam Quéc Dan Dang evoked 
the race of the Lac Viét and the Hong Bang Dynasty of the Hing Kings: “We 
are the children of the southern country, of the Lac Viét people, of the Héng 
Bang Dynasty. How could we accept the miseries of oppression?” 


In 1954, after Dién Bién Phu, President H6 Chi Minh stood before the 
temple of the Hing Kings to address the troops who were to liberate Hanoi. 
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He galvanized them by declaring: “The Hing Kings established our country; 
it is up to us, their descendants, to keep it.” At the time he was evoking a 
myth, because it was only later that archaeological digs would confirm the 
historical existence of the Bronze Age and the Hing Kings. 


The French administration made a miscalculation in tolerating the teach- 
ing of Vietnamese history in primary and upper-primary schools.*! It was 
thus given to young pupils, seven or eight years old, to learn in their readers 
about the heroines Trung Trac and Trung Nhi, about Ng6 Quyén, about Tran 
Hung Dao, about Lé Loi, and about Quang Trung, who all distinguished 
themselves in armed battles against Chinese invaders. 


The censor accepted the publication of novels exalting victories over the 
Chinese, provided that their dose of patriotism did not challenge French 
occupation. The administrators hoped thereby to channel hatred for the for- 
eign aggressor against the “hereditary” Chinese enemy. Was not France 
playing the role of protecting Viét Nam against Chinese oppression? 


However, homage to the heroes who led wars of resistance against the 
Chinese ricocheted to stir the flame of patriotism. All the anti-French move- 
ments - whether Confucianist, monarchist, republican, petit-bourgeois, or 
Marxist - all evoked the historical past. 


Under the Japanese-French occupation (1940-1945), urban youth - stu- 
dents, pupils, boy-scouts, civil servants, intellectuals - all fulminated to the 
rhythms of songs that recalled how the Chinese troops were crushed on the 
Bach Dang river, about the pass of Chi Lang, at the gates of the capital. The 
appeal for revolt against the French was read between the lines. 


2. Western revolutionary ideology 


With the great French Revolution of 1789, the history of France itself 
added ferment to the renewal of Vietnamese nationalism. The works of 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, banned or watered down in the Franco- 
Vietnamese curriculum, entered Viét Nam in Chinese translation at the end 
of the 19th century, when the resistance mounted by the royalist literati was 
proving futile. What followed was the reform movement of the modern 
scholars that we have already mentioned. 


In 1904, the Manual of Modern Civilization, which was launched by the 
Dong Kinh Nghia Thuc movement of Confucian revisionists, took the fol- 
lowing lesson from the works of 18'* century France: “In general, speeches 
and poetry should aim to exalt love for the country and its people.” 
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At the beginning of the 20'" century the first generation of intellectuals 
had direct contact with the ideas of 1789. In France they learned through 
practical apprenticeship. not academic discussion, about parliamentary 
democracy and democratic liberties not permitted in Viét Nam. 


A double image of France emerged: a metropolitan France that stood for 
liberty, and a colonial France that stood for servitude. French history books 
imported, not without danger, the principle of the right to self-determination. 


We should note that a number of scholars of the old school grappled with 
the question of the 1789 revolution from a Confucian approach. Phan Chu 
Trinh wrote in Ethics and Moral of the East and West: “To introduce 
European civilization is to return to the doctrine of Confucius and Mencius.” 


These same scholars, shaped by Confucianism, demanded reforms and 
sharply criticized the feudal ideology and administrative machinery impreg- 
nated with a Confucianism allied to colonisation. 


With its engagement in society, its faith in the perfectibility of man, its 
cult of praxis, and its Cartesian rationalism, the philosophy of the 
Enlightenment shared points in common with the Confucianism that was the 
main component of Vietnamese society. 


Seen from a certain angle, the choice of Marxism could be explained in 
the same way. In Marxism and Confucianism,>2 Nguyén Khac Vién shows 
why a number of Confucianists leapt from Confucianism to Marxism linked 
more to ordinary people than to ideology, these Confucianists were pro- 
foundly motivated by aspirations to national independence. 


After the failure of the patriotic movements led by the Confucian schol- 
ars and the bourgeois and petit-bourgeois intellectuals, Nguyén Khac Vién 
writes, “Marxism came to Viét Nam, not as one doctrine among others, but 
as a tool for national liberation.” 


Confucianism, for centuries, had conditioned the spirit not to speculate 
about the hereafter; Marxism had less trouble entering Viét Nam than it did 
in Christian or Islamic lands. 


3. Language and literature 


The Vietnamese language was a major asset for preserving the national 
identity from the assault of French culture. Under the colonial regime, as 
before during the time of the Chinese domination, the Vietnamese commu- 
nity lived in a state of diglossia, bilingualism in which the mother tongue 
held an inferior sociopolitical status. 
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French, which was learned on the school benches of the lower primary 
schools. had total reign over the upper primary and secondary schools, and the 
university; it dominated administrative activities, business, and foreign relations. 


In the national collective unconscious, Viét Nam rejected the tongue of 
the conqueror at the same time as it was attracted by this more advanced cul- 
tural expression. Two impulses were felt: to defend the national language 
and to enrich it.*# 


The same problem had been posed in the 15 century for Nguyén Trai, 
who crafted the victory over the Chinese occupiers. This Confucian scholar 
wrote poems in both the Viét language (resistance) and in Chinese (attrac- 
tion). the Vietnamese language at that period not yet being flexible enough 
to accommodate both expressions in one language. 


Under the French regime, there was spontaneous linguistic resistance. 
When I was at the Lycée du Protectorat. many of my classmates mocked 
those who aped the French accent, and ridiculed those who wrote a 
Frenchified Vietnamese. A Molieresque comedy, Le Francais Annamite (The 
French Annamese) depicted with slashing irony an intellectual returning 
from France who rejects his origins. The Vietnamese press followed suit. 


Nonetheless, with the passage of time, consciously or unconsciously, the 
Vietnamese language was modernised through its contact with French. Prose 
became disengaged from poetry in the 1920s and 1930s. Influenced by 
French rhetoric, the old prose sentence gave way to concern for simplicity, 
clarity, and logic. 


French contributed many words to the lexicon, especially those con- 
cerned with material culture, politics, science, and technology. Morphology 
and syntax also reveal the impact of the French language. Certain 
Vietnamese words that were formerly rarely used, such as thi (then), md 
(which), /a (to be), and néu (if), became common usage in the expression of 
thoughts that were themselves becoming more analytical. 


The instrument of these linguistic metamorphoses was qudéc ngit, the only 
romanised script to become popular in East Asia. First created in the 17'* 
century for purposes of evangelization, then used as a tool of the colonial 
administration, the script was later adopted by nationalist patriots in order to 
raise the popular cultural level and diffuse revolutionary ideas. 


The masterpieces of classical literature were thus able to be read far and 
wide, which contributed more than a little to the preservation of the nation- 
al tradition. 
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The novel in verse, Kiéu. is an example. This classic by Nguyén Du (1766- 
1820), written in the mdm (Vietnamese ideograms) that were derived from 
Chinese, was given widespread accessibility thanks to its transposition into 
quoc nett. 

Under the colonial French regime, it continued without failing in its mis- 
sion of cultural guardian. It was once said, for good reason: “As long as Kiéu 
endures, our language will not be lost. As long as our language endures, our 
nation will survive.” 


Thanks to the widespread diffusion of gudc ngit. books and press 
advanced by great strides until the eve of the Second World War. 


With the development of industry and urbanisation an urban petit-bour- 
geois public was created, which towards the 1920s replaced the Confucian 
intelligentsia. With the appearance of the novel and the short story, a mod- 
ern literature was born. 


First among the numerous literary schools was a romanticism that 
expressed passionate support for the individual against the shackles of feu- 
dal society. For the first time, a demand for individual rights was raised in 
opposition to the Confucian ethic, as writers attempted to depict intimate 
states of the soul. 


The New Poetry Movement (1932-1945) was launched by writers from 
16 to 30 years of age. One of its pioneers, Xuan Diéu, relates: “These were 
young people who had received their education in French, who loved 
Western culture. Our fathers and grandfathers said “we” (ta) to speak of 
themselves; they existed as subjects of the king, pupils of the schoolmaster, 
sons of their fathers: the Confucian trinity that held spiritual and material 
power. But as their sons and grandsons use the words “I, me” (#67), the indi- 
vidual claims the right to exist.” 


The war-horse of the romantics was freedom of choice in love; they 
rejected the love arranged by their parents and extended families. 


The poets nourished their art by addressing the French muses. In a single 
decade they passed through all the modern schools: romanticism, parnasse, 
symbolism, hermetism, dadaism, surrealism... But they remained profound- 
ly Vietnamese. 


’ Xuan Diéu confides: “I enrolled first in the school of our popular songs, sec- 
ond in that of our great classical poets (Nguyén Trai, Nguyén Du...) and third, 
in the school of Western poetry - especially that of the great French masters.” 
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4. Scholarly culture and popular culture 


Under the colonial regime, the coexistence and parallel development of 
popular and scholarly cultures took on special significance. Far from being 
a simple folkloric amusement for tourists, or a matter for anthropological 
research, popular culture played a fundamental role in the preservation of the 
national identity. 


Nourishing scholarly culture, popular culture prevented the loss of con- 
tact with the roots of the national spirit, and helped avoid the dangers of 
snobbishness and Eurocentrism. 


While scholarly culture flourished in the cities, popular culture, with its 
nationalist calling, often despised by a westernized elite, took refuge and was 
perpetuated in the countryside. 


The village, for thousands of years, sheltered the traditions of the ances- 
tors. Despite the backwardness of its economy and ways of thinking, the vil- 
lage commune served this immensely important role. 


Spirituality was guarded by ancient popular beliefs and by the unified 
triple cult of Confucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism; the social order main- 
tained thanks to local customs and the familial and village community. 


It is this that explains why Christianity had difficulty implanting itself in 
Vietnam. Introduced in the 17" century, it was unable to clothe itself in a 
national character, unlike Buddhism, Confucianism, and Taoism, which are 
themselves imported religions. 


The principal reason for this is its intransigence. Christianity allows no 
other divinities than its own, and bans the cult of ancestors so strongly root- 
ed in custom. 


In addition, Vietnamese Catholicism is marked by its “original sin”: it 
appears anti-nationalist because, from the time of the French conquest, the 
cross has served the sword. During the colonial period and the two national 
wars, the church sided with the foreigners. 


For several decades, clear-minded Catholic intellectuals and priests tried 
their best to integrate their community into the extended national family. 


At the end of the American war, the reconciliatory declaration of the 
Archbishop of Sai Gon in 1975 marked a turning-point for Vietnamese 
Christianity. It is time to study more closely the original contributions, pop- 
ular and scholarly, Vietnamese Catholic culture has made to the common 
patrimony. 
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In the domain of art, graftings of western elements onto Vietnamese cul- 
ture have renewed and enriched national traditions. Let us take but two 
examples: painting and theatre. 


For painting, the French Ecole des Beaux Arts de l’Indochine served as a 
spring-board for serious artists. Nguyén Phan Chanh created Vietnamese silk 
painting by combining de Vinci’s perspective and the palette of colours from 
the Vietnamese countryside. 


Lacquer work, known since the Bronze Age, became very popular. 
Toward the end of the 1920s, students from the Beaux Arts transformed this 
decorative handicraft into a veritable art, capable of a wide range of expres- 
sion of thought and feeling. 


Traditional theatre also passed through metamorphoses that enriched it. 
The classic opera tuéng and the popular opera chéo were influenced by the 
French stage: they borrowed from it the composition of scenes, a more nat- 
ural language, and a more tightly-woven production. 


In chéo, the role of the buffoon is central, but too-frequent joking risks 
banality and threatens the lyricism of certain plays. The sense of measure 
learned through French plays provides the necessary correctives. 


There were even two genres inspired by the Western stage created for the 
urban public just after the First World War: renovated, or reformed theatre 
(cai lirong), and spoken theatre (kich), or modern drama. 


V. Vietnamese-ness, in brief 
The cultural personality of the Vietnamese is marked by the following traits: 


— The predominance of the Viét ethnic majority, which inhabits the low- 
lands. The 53 ethnic minorities, who live mostly in the mountains, 
have their own specific cultures, and have maintained, over the course 
of history, continual contact with the Viét ethnic majority. 


~- The Viét culture is made up of a Southeast Asian substratum onto 
which were grafted foreign cultural elements, especially from Asia 
(China and India, above all), and the West (France). 


— Until 1945, the genesis of the Viét culture passed through three phases: 


1) The first millennium BC. Formation of the Southeast Asian substra- 
tum. Bronze Age Déng Son culture in the Red River basin (People 
who cultivated rice in flooded fields, sharing the same language, the 
same beliefs and the same ways of life. Cultural exchanges with other 
peoples of Southeast Asia). 
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2) 179 BC - middle of the 19"* century. Acculturation, with Chinese influ- 
ence predominating; repulsion-attraction. 


a) Period of Chinese domination (more than 1000 years). Deep 
influence on material and spiritual culture. (Buddhism, Taoism 
and Confucianism. State structure). 


b) Period of the independent royal dynasties (900 years); persistence 
of the nation through struggles for independence and expansion to 
the south. Culture and society marked by Confucianism. 


3 


— 


Mid 19th century - 1945. Acculturation, with Western (French) influ- 
ence predominating: repulsion-attraction. French colonisation start- 
ing in 1862. Modernisation and struggle for national independence 
crowned by the 1945 Revolution. 


4 


— 


Since 1945, the great national upheaval (revolution, war) and tremen- 
dous international change (integration into the world community) has 
turned the social cultural setting of Viét Nam upside down. In a world 
full of movement and transformation, Vietnamese culture, subjected 
to a wide range of influences, is searching for a way to redefine, with- 
out repudiating its identity. 

Contemporary Viét Nam (since the 1945 Revolution put an end to the 
80 years of French colonization) might be divided into two periods seperat- 
ed by 1986, the year of déi mdi (renovation policy) with the adoption of mar- 
ket economy and the open-door system. 


1. From 1945 to 1986: Internationalization of Viét Nam’s cause through 
two international wars: the French war ended at Dién Bién Phu (1946- 
1954), division of Viét Nam in two, the American war (1964-1975), nation- 
al reunification 


2. Since 1986: Globalization and regionalization (Viét Nam joined the 
ASEAN in 1995), modernization, industrialization, urbanization 
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Notes 


bh on 


15. 


16. 
17. 


Nuoe nha (water + house) designates our country, our homeland, while Nid 
nutoc signifies the State (or gudc gia). 


Le Viét Nam. “Que sais-je?” collection. PUF. Paris 1984. 
Voyage @ Ha Noi. Seuil. Paris 1969. Original in English: Trip to Ha Noi. 
Kinh, “people from the capital”. 


The word was created by an English traveler and adopted by the Danish geog- 
rapher Conrad Malte-Brun. 


The word in French is Insulinde, and was created by the German ethnologist 
Adolf Bastain. 


Some researchers suggest 830,000 years and 710,000 years (Helmet Loofs- 
Wissowa). In addition, there are traces of humankind in Myanmar that may 
date back 40 million years. 

Louis Bezacier - Le Viét Nam, cited by Nguyén Phic Long. Cf the hypothe- 
sis of Wilhem Schmidt. 


Dong Son is also a name in Vietnamese geography. 


. Wheat is found in the cooler and dryer parts of Asia (western Asia, especial- 


ly west of the Ganges plain and in the northern half of China). 


. Civilisation matérielle. Economie et Capitalisme - Armand Colin, 1979. 


. The “Far East,” a Eurocentric term, extends from the Mekong to the conflu- 


ence of the Amour-Oussouri. It includes the eastern part of the former Soviet 
Union, China, Korea, Japan, Indochina. 


. Pierre Gourou - Terre et hommes en Extréme Orient, Frammarion - Paris 1972. 


. Viet Nam: Van Lang (5'" century BC); Cambodia: Founan (1 century BC), 


Chen La (6"-7" century AD), and Angkor (9'>-11"* century AD); Champa: 
Lin Yi (2™4 century); Myanmar: Pegou (2™ century BC) and Pagan (1638); 
Indonesia, Malaysia, Thailand: Srivijayan Empire (7'°-11" century AD): 
Laos: Lan Xang (14"" century AD); Thailand: Nan Tchao (7" century AD), 
Sukhothai (1238 AD), and Ayuthya (1350). 


Rice, tea, and mulberry trees are among the important contributions of 
Southeast Asia to what was to become the Chinese Empire. These appeared 
only relatively late in the Han Chinese civilization, which had its cradle in the 
Yellow River basin of northern China. 

In Phi Tho province, at Phang Nguyén. 


The Lac Viét were one of the ethnic groups living then south of the Yangtze. 
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Chinese historians call these groups by the generic name Bai Yue (Bach Viét). 
The Lac Viét occupied the plains and coast of what is presently northern Viét 
Nam, and a part of the Chinese province of Canton. 


Le Viét Nam entre deux mythes, Economica, Paris 1981. 
The Power of Myth, Joseph Campbell Double Day, New York, 1988. 


The Viét language has a complex composition. It belongs to the Austro- 
Asiatic ethno-linguistic family. Mon Khmer. It has also borrowed widely 
from Austronesian (Malayo-Polynesian), from Thai, and from Chinese. 
Although the basic vocabulary may be Mon-Khmer, some aspects of the 
vocabulary and syntactical system share characteristics of Thai. Many 
authors think that very long ago there once was a common linguistic base for 
all Southeast Asia, which later became differentiated. 


We are using the definition of the term “acculturation” given by UNESCO: 
“Contact between culturally differentiated groups, and resulting cultural 
changes in each of them.” 


This is why the term “sinicization” is not very felicitous; “sinoidization” 
would be better. 


Chinese in form, but patriotic in content. 
The popular term for Buddha; the scholarly name is Phat. 


Buddhism is so deeply rooted among the populace that the Buddhist clergy 
takes its part, and espouses its major socio-political choices. 


The country extended from the 18th parallel to the north of the Mekong delta, 
in what is presently Vietnamese territory. 


Phan Huy Chi, Récit sommaire d'un voyage en mer (1833) Cahier d’ Archipel 
25 Paris, 1994. 


Colonization in Viét Nam had created, by the early decades of the 20th cen- 
tury, an urban intellectual petit-bourgeoisie, a weak bourgeois class, and a 
growing proletariat. 


Viét Nam — the Revolutionary Path, the MacMillan Press, London, 1981. 
The Birth of Viét Nam, Keith Taylor University of California Press, 1983. 


In secondary schools, only the history of France was taught. In tertiary edu- 
cation, history was absent. 


“Marxism and Confucianism,” La Pensée. 


Like French in the 16'* century, confronted by Latin. Cf. Du Bellay, Defense 
et illustration de la langue francaise. 
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Some years ago when I was in Hawaii, my friend Bob Krauss- a veteran 
columnist in Honolulu — insisted on introducing me as “the Bob Krauss of 
Ha Noi.” 

He made this comparison because he had for decades worked as a colum- 


nist for the Honolulu Advertiser and he knew I played the same role at Viér 
Nam News. 


But Bob was only being polite, for I did not have as much experience and 
talent as him in the columnist’s game. 


The fact that [ have written Traditional Miscellany in the Sunday issue of 
Viét Nam News for more than 10 years is the work of fate. 


Shortly after the newspaper’s launch in 1991, I met one of its founders, 
Nguyén Cong Khuyén. He was a long-time contributor to Vietnamese 
Studies, a review I took over the mantle of after Nguyén Khac Vién. 


Khuyén had a suggestion for me: “Most foreign readers have come to 
know Viét Nam’s face of war. I think you’d better spend some time helping 
us introduce them to Viét Nam’s real face: culture and peace.” 


I agreed to give it a try, and so my column was born. 
To date, I have written more than 500 articles for Traditional Miscellany. 


The column has a wide scope because Viét Nam has developed a broad 
and diverse culture through its 3,000-year history. 


Any tradition is, to some extent, related to modern times and there is 
always a contradiction in combining tradition and modern times. 


Through my articles I have had the chance to talk with Viér Nam News 
readers about many aspects of the country’s culture. My columns have 
touched on the landscapes, traditional villages, festivals, the flora and fauna, 
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and food and drink. I have written about the family and society, culture and 
arts, tales and history, the spiritual life and folklore. 


Apart from a few theoretical articles, most are small anecdotes and stories. 


I try to expound upon a phenomenon in daily life and trace it back to the 
past, while at the same time making predictions for the future. Not intend- 
ed as a didactic or academic tome, my book is rather loosely woven, follow- 
ing the style of Montaigne or G. Gaubil, of whom it was said: “Instead of 
saying everything at once on each subject, he would abandon one in the 
middle, move on to another, then gather together the scattered pieces.” (B. 
Biot). I hope this style has helped my readers gradually understand Viét 
Nam’s culture. 


Bodil Malmsten, a Swedish writer, once said: “Reading these sketches is 
like being taken by the hand and guided through the gardens of knowledge 
by a friend who knows the way.” “Hitu Ngoc knows where the flower of wis- 
dom blossoms and when it bears fruit.” 


The column has allowed me to talk to many invisible readers, some of 
whom access the newspaper over the Internet. Once, as I entered a supermar- 
ket, a foreign reader came and shook my hand saying he recognized me 
through the caricature printed atop the column. Such incidents have been 
repeated time and again at banquets offered by the diplomatic corps in Ha Noi. 


I have been deeply moved by this encouragement from my readers. 


Lady Borton, an American writer and photographer, wrote: “In the past 
week, different readers including both Vietnamese and foreigners of Viér 
Nam News have told me they regularly read Hitu Ngoc’s Traditional 
Miscellany columns and paste them into a notebook for safe-keeping.” I have 
collected a large number of the articles I have created for this newspaper and 
published them in the book Sketches for a Portrait of Vietnamese Culture. 


The third edition, published in 1998, included more than 260 articles. 
The present 4! edition, has more than 500 articles. The articles with their 
specific dates will provide landmarks for those who went to follow Viét 
Nam’s historical and cultural evolution over the past decade. 


Borton offered similar encouragement in this endeavour: “For 25 years 
I have been coming and going to and from Viét Nam in a restless pattern 
that creates havoc in my relationships with family and friends in the States. 
“Each time, when returning home, I cast about for the perfect gift. “What 
souvenir could possibly encompass the sights and smells, the tastes and tex- 
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tures of Viét Nam? What present might create the sturdy and yet delicate 
vibrancy of Vietnamese life? What special gift could help my friends and 
family in the US understand the qualities that keep pulling me back to Viét 
Nam. “Now at last I have the answer: It is Sketches for a Portrait of 
Vietnamese Culture.” 


I have been delighted to learn that my articles have contributed to a num- 
ber of research and projects on Vietnamese culture. 


My words have appeared in works like Vietnamese values — Transmission 
and Transformation, by Birte Haugen from Oslo, Ha Néi Aquarelles, water 
colours of FJarlov from Paris, Collectivism in Viét Nam and Japan by 
Yoshiko Higuchi, Historical and Comparative Approaches to Vietnamese 
Culture in the course syllabus at the University of Washington and the 
German magazine Viét Nam Kurier... 


Looking back over the past 10 years of Traditional Miscellany, | thank 
Viét Nam News and our readers for having encouraged me to make a modest 
contribution to building the cultural bridge between Viét Nam and the world. 


Spring 2004 
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carambola 179, 272-274, 285, 337, 734 

Carreau 81, 267, 861 

Cat Ba 47-49 

Cat Dang 98 

Catholic 135, 143, 153-154, 423, 464-465, 
557, 589-590, 603, 650, 679, 681, 
820-821, 890, 897, 899, 901, 950, 951, 
1017, 1039, 1049-1052, 1078-1079, 
1081, 1088 


cave 273-274, 280, 286, 807, 836, 936 
Can Giudc 806-808 
Can Tho 152, 488 


Cain Vung 136, 141, 442, 591, 814, 897, 903, 
906, 912, 989 


Cau Déng (Eastern Bridge) 72 

cfy duéc 39 

cfy mim 39 

celebration of promotions (khao vong) 329 


century 33-34, 36-37, 41-42, 44-46, 50-51, 53, 
55-58, 61-62, 64-66, 68-74, 77-79, 82- 
83, 87-94, 97-98, 100-101, 103, 106-108, 
110-115, 119, 122, 124, 134, 136, 138- 
141, 144-149, 156-158, 162-163, 166- 
169, 173, 175-176, 180-182, 184, 195- 
198, 201-203, 205, 208, 210, 212, 215, 
217-218, 220, 229, 233, 241-242, 248, 
251-252, 260, 266, 270, 277-279, 289, 
291-293, 298, 300-301, 306-309, 317, 
321, 323-324, 328, 334, 341, 361-364, 
366-368, 370, 379, 388-389, 393, 396- 
397, 399-401, 403, 407, 411-414, 420- 
421, 426, 436, 439, 441-442, 449, 454- 


456, 458-461, 469, 479, 490, 493, 501, 
504-505, 510, 515, 517, 519, 522, §24- 
528, 530, 534, 537, 540-542, 549, 553, 
562, 564-565, 574, 576, 578-579, 583- 
585, 587, 589, 591, 594-595, 598, 603- 
604, 606, 612, 615-617, 624, 629, 631- 
632, 639, 641-644, 646, 650-652, 654, 
661-662, 665, 668-672, 677, 684-685, 
687-688, 690, 696, 699-700, 705-707, 
710, 713-714, 716-717, 719, 721, 724, 
727-730, 735, 737-743, 747, 752, 755, 
760-761, 764-766, 768-769, 772, 774, 
777, 779-780, 782-783, 788, 791, 794- 
795, 797, 807-808, 814, 818, 821, 825, 
828, 831-832, 835, 837, 842-843, 847- 
853, 855-857, 860, 862, 864-865, 867, 
872-876, 879-885, 888, 890-894, 897, 
899-900, 903-906, 912, 914-916, 927, 
932-933, 935, 943-944, 946, 948, 949, 
952, 959, 960, 962, 964, 968, 969, 971, 
981, 984, 985, 986, 989, 991, 998, 1002- 
1007, 1009-1010, 1015, 1024-1025, 
1027, 1029-1031, 1033, 1036, 1038- 
1043, 1048, 1050-1052, 1054, 1058- 
1060, 1063, 1065-1071, 1074-1080, 
1082-1086, 1088, 1090-1092 


Ceramic 70, 269, 336, 379, 446, 644 


Ceramics 92, 114, 119, 147, 186, 206, 219, 366- 
367, 521, 627, 644-646, 648, 688 


ceremony 38, 53, 76, 87, 108, 122, 173, 220, 230, 
239, 248, 251-254, 278, 286, 314, 328, 
332, 367, 375, 400-401, 404-405, 411, 
426-427, 458, 677-678, 719, 726, 745, 
786-787, 838, 870, 874, 890, 920, 935, 
937, 958, 965, 966, 967, 968, 1028, 
1030, 1032, 1045 


cicada 124, 323-324, 360, 432-433 

Cinderella 92, 287, 445-446, 735, 1030 

circus 400, 677-678, 813 

Citadel 51-53, 55-56, 61, 80-81, 107, 135, 174, 
176, 309, 465, 539, 877, 880, 883-887, 
960, 969, 978, 1065 

City 35, 40-41, 47, 50, 53-54, 56-58, 60-62, 64-66, 
68, 79-86, 88, 90, 93, 97, 101, 113-115, 
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125, 133, 137, 142, 144-146, 152, 156- 
157, 160, 163-164, 184-185, 193-195, 
206, 220, 229, 267, 277, 286. 290, 292, 
294-296, 308-309, 320, 337, 339, 348- 
350, 352-354, 360-361, 363, 369, 374, 
388, 400, 407, 425, 427-428, 430, 449, 
452, 455, 460-461, 465-470, 483, 538, 
540, 552, 567, 580, 617, 635, 640, 644, 
648-649, 654, 660-661, 664-665, 678, 
690, 697, 724, 735-736, 739, 752, 777, 
781, 788-789, 806, 808, 838, 861-862, 
$64-866, 868-869, 877, 881-885, 888- 
889, 900, 932, 955, 968, 979, 981, 995, 
1004, 1007, 1011, 1017, 1022, 1029, 
1031, 1039, 1051 


Citrus 298 

civilization 86, 158, 325, 327, 507, 511-512, 519, 
612, 841, 848, 898, 964, 981, 982, 988, 
1055, 1057, 1061-1062, 1083-1085, 1091 

classmate 118, 739 

Claude Palazzoli 60, 562, 621, 1066 

Claudel 268, 584 

climate 54, 75, 136, 139, 144, 163, 166, 293, 325, 
327, 329, 361, 863, 873, 913, 1001, 
1056, 1060, 1063 

Coconut 43, 147, 150, 229, 242, 246-247, 254, 
274-276, 281, 305, 335, 339, 368, 372, 
382, 447, 495-497, 505, 527, 582, 601, 
613, 615, 623, 642, 695, 850, 1060 

Cochinchina 145, 148-150, 157, 293, 504-505, 
591-592, 665, 805-806, 846-847, 394, 
902, 1077, 1079, 1081 

coffee 152, 293, 366, 369-370, 517, 563, 619, 814 

cold war 445, 523, 583, 608, 921 

Collectivisation 466, 470, 540, 677 

College 31, 102, 113, 115, 143, 183, 186, 403, 
449-450, 455, 459, 502, 563, 566, 571, 
619-627, 630-631, 633-634, 639, 642, 
644-645, 648, 686, 688, 713, 728, 767, 
812, 851, 985 


commerce 41, 57, 66, 145, 292, 453, 766, 801, 
$10, 897, 904, 943-944, 1063 


communal 59, 66, 68-71, 79, 89, 92, 94, 97, 
107-108, 114, 119, 165, 168-170, 172- 
177, 179-180, 182-183, 190-191, 193- 
194, 196-197, 201-203, 208, 213, 217, 
220, 223, 225, 247-248, 252-254, 268, 
276-277, 307, 314, 325, 327, 329-330, 
355, 359, 420-421, 423, 437, 458, 529, 
539, 615, 622, 630, 643, 647, 661, 665, 
683, 704, 756, 770, 810, 813, 865, 868, 
889-890, 920, 932, 959, 962, 963, 967, 
968, 1014-1015, 1017, 1038, 1070, 
1072-1073 


communal convention (khodn udc) 172 
communal house (dinh) 170, 539, 1015 


communal house 66, 68-71, 79, 89, 92, 94, 108, 
119, 165, 170, 172-177, 179-180, 182- 
183, 193-194, 196-197, 201-203, 208, 
213, 217, 223, 247-248, 252-254, 268, 
276-277, 314, 327, 330, 355, 359, 420- 
421, 437, 539, 615, 622, 661, 665, 704, 
756, 810, 813, 890, 959, 963, 967, 1014- 
1015, 1017, 1073 


competition 68, 91, 115, 191, 208, 220, 222, 
294, 445, 459, 477, 499, 524, 538, 610- 
611, 638, 659-660, 671, 674, 678, 686, 
777, 805-807, 812, 944, 996, 1001, 
1034, 1042 


Condominas 115-116, 533, 571, 591, 598-599, 
723, 731, 864, 944, 1061 


Confucianism 93, 98, 120, 147, 155, 169-171, 
176, 191, 223, 248, 325, 380, 385, 387, 
392, 417-418, 429, 451, 477-479, 497, 
499, 520-521, $27-529, 550, 561, 596, 
605, 674, 720-721, 740, 761, 770, 779, 
790, 812, 821, 825, 844, 870, $75, 891- 
$92, 902, 928, 939, 946, 948, 949, 951, 
952, 963, 964, 972, 973, 975, 976, 983, 
984, 986, 987, 989, 991, 992, 995, 998, 
999, 1000, 1001-1003, 1005, 1014, 1029, 
1032-1033, 1050, 1052, 1068, 1070- 
1075, 1085, 1088, 1090, 1092 


Confucius 62, 90, 153-154, 165, 170, 253, 417, 
528, 561, 698, 700, 765-766, 778, 891, 
893, 968, 980, 981, 982, 983, 984, 986, 
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990, 992, 998, 999, 1000, 1001-1005, 
1011, 1015, 1073, 1078, 1085 
Connaissance du Viét Nam 578 
consumerism 476, 1032-1033 


conversation 94, 147, 256, 352, 355, 398, 438- 
440, 537, 566, 619, 644, 664, 667, 673, 
699, 708, 748, 1039, 1046 


conversing 139, 438 
Corneille 606, 664-666, 670-671, 673 


corruption 66, 171, 455-456, 458-460, 476, 491, 
733, 765, 793, 830 


couplet 202, 234, 714, 716, 784, 791 

c6 329-330, 380 

C6 Loa 54-56, 92, 181, 267, 309, 880-881, 1065 
cém 243, 298, 342-344, 452, 615-616, 1031 
Cén Dido 40-42 

Cén Son 301, 769 

Céng Quin (guest house) 42 

C6ng Trai (Heavenly Gate) 37 

com bui 339-340, 1046 

cd nfu 72, 377 


cuisine 151, 282, 312, 334, 337, 344-345, 353, 
509, 532 


cult 34, 51, 62, 68-71, 90-91, 95, 97, 102, 104, 
155, 171, 174, 176, 193, 203, 210, 
216-218, 224, 227, 238, 247-248, 250, 
252-253, 288, 303-304, 376, 379-380, 
391, 400-401, 423, 425, 447, 451, 474, 
479, 497, 500, 519-520, 527, 556-557, 
618, 636, 641, 670, 673, 684, 715, 
741, 770, 797, 808, 821, 828, 837, 
839, 842, 874, 920, 945-946, 948, 956, 
959-966, 968, 973, 976, 980-981, 984, 
992, 1015-1016, 1034, 1038, 1040, 
1049, 1065, 1068, 1070, 1073-1075, 
1085, 1088 


cult of the Sun 224, 248, 1065 


cultural identity 34, 91, 96, 219, 227-228, 257, 
330, 495, 499-500, 505, 509-510, 528, 
558, 572, 587, 610-611, 613, 640, 642, 


668, 731, 848, 880, 944, 1002, 1054, 
1063, 1067 


Culture 4, 28-29, 26, 32-219, 223, 226-406, 424- 
426, 431, 434, 443, 451, 458, 475, 479- 
480, 486-487, 489, 491-492, 494-495, 
499, 506-510, 513-514, 516-529, 531- 
534, 537, 540, $45, 547, 556-560, 562- 
565, 567-570, 572, 575-579, 581-583, 
590, 592-593, 598, 605-607, 609-611, 
613-614, 617, 625, 629-630, 641, 644, 
650-651, 654-656, 659, 661, 663-664, 
667-668, 810-945, 962, 972, 974, 981- 
982, 985-986, 989, 992-993, 1001-1052, 
1053-1096 


cyclo ride 83 


Cham 139-141, 146-148, 153, 275, 412, 520, 525- 
526, 545, 669, 730, 751, 863 


Chau Giang 113, 238-239, 726 
Chen La 1091 


chéo 174, 188, 336, 420-421, 563, 630, 650, 656, 
659-663, 666-667, 677-678, 680, 724, 
738-739, 742, 843, 984, 1025, 1071, 
1089 


Ché’ Bong Nga 1076 
Ché’ Lan Vién 96, 143, 980 
chilli 38, 546 


Chinese 34, 37-38, 45, 50-51, 53, 57, 62, 67, 69, 
73, 83, 86, 88, 90, 92-93, 98, 100, 103, 
106, 108, 110-112, 114, 119, 121, 124, 
128, 130, 133, 135-136, 140, 145-147, 
149, 152-153, 155-156, 162-164, 166, 
169-170, 172-174, 176, 181, 184, 193, 
195, 198, 201-203, 205, 208, 216-219, 
221, 226-230, 232-233, 240, 242, 248, 
258, 278, 288, 296, 304, 306, 308, 316, 
323, 338, 345, 348-349, 356, 363, 365- 
370, 377, 380, 383, 388-389, 394-396, 
399, 401, 411-412, 420, 423, 426, 431, 
434, 437, 441, 443, 449, 455-457, 460- 
464, 471, 478-480, 485, 495, 498, 501, 
504-506, 510-511, 514, 516-522, 525- 
530, 540-542, 549-550, 556, 559-560, 
562, 565, 568-569, 574-575, 578, 584, 
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587-591, 594-600, 603, 606-607, 610, 
615-616, 620-621, 626-627, 629, 631, 
633, 641, 647, 651-656, 661, 664, 668- 
669, 677, 682-683, 687-688, 700-702, 
704, 714-716, 810, 812, 815, 817, 822- 
823, 825-826, 828, 835-837, 842-844, 
847-849, 851-854, 858, 860, 862-866, 
868-870, 874-876, 880-886, 889-890, 
892-894, 898, 904, 906, 909, 918, 929, 
937, 943-944, 952, 957, 959-960, 964, 
969, 974, 976, 981-983, 985-987, 990- 
991, 993, 998, 1001-1003, 1006-1007, 
1010-1013, 1018-1019, 1024-1025, 
1027, 1029-1030, 1032, 1036, 1040, 
1043, 1054-1055, 1057-1078, 1080, 
1082-1087, 1090-1092 


Christian Pedelahore 185, 646 


Christmas 77, 129, 246, 294-295, 341, 372, 
1051-1052 


Chu Vin An 112, 192, 212, 366, 441, 459, 766- 
767, 770, 982 

Chia Mot Cét 82 

Chia Thip 98, 364 

Chuang 119 


Chit Déng Tu 33-34, 113, 238-239, 837, 843-845, 
976, 1066 


D 


D. Hémery 571, 864 
Dan Duffy 94, 346, 705, 919, 921 


daughter 55, 64-65, 67, 84, 129, 147, 159, 213, 
225, 228, 230, 232, 248, 256-257, 276, 
287, 302, 324, 327, 336, 339, 384, 405- 
406, 416, 443, 446, 475, 482-483, 489, 
542, 544, 639, 671-672, 696, 725, 732, 
739-742, 746-747, 749-751, 780, 785, 
791, 805-807, 820, 836, 840, 842, 844- 
845, 869, 917, 925, 973, 1021, 1025- 
1026, 1041 


de Lattre de Tassigny 131, 192 


dead 43, 68, 75, 106, 118, 159-160, 180, 187, 200, 
227-228, 231, 249-250), 269, 278, 285, 30Y, 


320, 323, 395, 398, 400, 422, 424, 454, 
539-540, 544, 547, 589, 629, 631, 641, 
711, 745, 748, 762, 786, 788, 808, 816, 
$35, 933, 935, 937-938, 943, 946, 948, 
951, 953, 955, 956, 957, 958, 960, 961, 
964, 965, 967, 971, 978, 979, 1041, 1045 


death 1069, 1076 


death 34, 43, 51, 55, 84, 88, 105, 111, 133-134, 
142, 146-147, 155, 160, 174, 191, 193, 
203, 206, 210-211, 225, 227, 233, 242, 
253, 258, 263, 307, 312, 329-331, 357, 
380, 395-396, 398-401, 403-404, 421, 
423, 434, 438, 441, 458, 493, 495, 535, 
550, 552, 588-589, 592-593, 595-596, 
598, 601, 605, 614, 627, 639, 650, 684, 
690, 708, 731, 737, 740, 745, 749, 753, 
760, 762, 767, 782, 787, 791, 794-796, 
802-806, 809, 818-821, 823, 826-827, 
857, 866, 871, 874, 887-888, 917, 923, 
928, 930, 933-941, 958, 960-961, 969, 
974, 976, 980, 987-988, 993, 995, 1003, 
1009, 1014, 1026, 1035, 1037, 1040- 
1041, 1048-1049 


delta 33-35, 38, 45, 47, 50, 90-91, 93, 97, 99-100, 
103, 105, 111, 119, 127, 129, 131, 141, 
148, 151, 156, 166, 176, 178-179, 190, 
192, 197, 201, 205, 223, 238, 247, 252, 
261, 279-280, 318-319, 323, 336, 341, 
351, 363, 392, 409, 420, 460-461, 464, 
496, 505, 508, 519, 538, 556, 586, 598, 
615, 630, 641-642, 648, 659-661, 667, 
677, 737, 759, 825, 837, 840, 863, 868, 
882, 902, 9841027, 1031, 1055, 1057- 
1058, 1071, 1080, 1092 


democracy 1080, 1085 


democracy 169, 250, 425-426, 441, 524, 581, 
592, 609, 992, 1000, 1005 


Despierres 568 


development 74, 113, 145, 218-219, 414, 425, 
444-445, 461, 466, 468, 470, 476, 481, 
500, 507-508, 512, 514, 521, 524, 532- 
533, 555, 569-570, 576-577, 580-581, 
585, 587, 604, 607-611, 613, 654, 660, 
662, 668-669, 689, 697, 766, 829-830, 
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860, 869, 889, 892-893, 904, 927, 943. 
944, 949, 1012, 1033, 1036 


Dhyana 110, 365, 529, 1019, 1036, 1040-1041 


dish 99, 123, 151, 179, 264-265, 280, 282, 315, 
321, 328, 338-339, 346, 351, 355, 361, 
377-379, 381, 383, 492-493 


divorce 390, 425, 428-430, 436, 458, 578 


dog 61, 123, 224, 246, 294, 302, 305, 310, 313, 
315, 337, 354-357, 373, 398, 422, 457, 
463, 743-744, 758, 899, 943, 957, 1040 


Doremon 1029 
Doris Doerrie 1013 
Doumer 93, 1017 


dragon 36, 38-39, 46, 48, 50-51, 53-54, 58-59, 61, 
TT, 79, 90, 92, 134-135, 156, 164, 177, 
194, 196, 217, 231, 233, 239, 245-246, 
252-253, 290, 309, 444, 497-498, 520, 
539, 644, 685, 694, 698, 712, 731, 734, 
736, 748, 755, 781, 788-789, 801, $35- 
837, 858, 862, 872, 878, 880, 882-884, 
953, 957, 965, 976, 1024, 1027, 1055, 
1064, 1066 


Dutch 114, 145, 299, 361, 557, 568, 603, 752, 
848, 893, 1077 


Duy Tan 403, 672-673, 906, 911-913 


Duong Quang Ham 442-443, 589, 629, 726-729, 
927, 982 


dudng sinh 929 


dyke 61, 70, 80, 83, 108-109, 166, 186, 190, 238, 
247, 277, 295, 458, 783, 959 


» 


Da Hoa 238 


Da Nang 42, 113, 144-145, 569, 691, 798, 838, 
893, 902, 949, 1079 


Da Si 92, 200-201 

Dai dng 89 

Dai Bi 103 

Dai La 51, 879-880, 883, 885 


Dai Nam du dia chi 45 

Dai TW 89, 192 

Dai Viet SU Ky Toan Thu 706, 851-852 
Dai Viét Thong SW 774-775, 778 

Dang Ngoai (Outer Region) 113 

Dang Trong (Inner Region) 113 

Dao Duy Anh 142-143, 566, 728, 825, 980 
Dao Thuc 676 

bam 731 

Ding Thai Mai 566 

Dgng Thé Phong 76, 682, 719 

Ding Thi Khué 636 

Déo Hai Van 497 

Déo Ngang 136, 140, 781, 1058 

Dé Tham 93, 633, 664 


Dién Bién Phi 60, 90, 118-119, 127, 131, 149, 
167, 260, 266, 308, 400, 448, 452, 479, 
550, 564, 571, 601, 623, 633, 643, 682, 
818, 826-827, 846, 870-871, 914, 917- 
918, 1057, 1083, 1090 


dinh 107, 119, 170-171, 174-176, 202, 223-224, 
253, 402, 539, 647, 676, 764, 968, 1014- 
1015, 1073 


Dinh Bang 67, 92, 175, 589, 622 

Dinh Tién Hoang 62, 389, 881 

Doan Hing 299 

Doan Phd Tw 143-144, 658, 666 

Doan Thj Diém 126, 501, $94, 696, 701 
Doi Son 197, 1027 

D6 Lugng 136 

D6 Son 302, 488 

d6i mdi (renovation policy) 1090 
Déng Duong 43, 589, 592, 665, 872 
Déng Dudng Tap Chi 589, 592, 665 
Déng Da 469, 389-890 

D6ng D6 883 

Dong H6 92, 96, 288, 615-616, 618, 721 
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Déng Hadi 141, 820 

Déng Kinh (Royal Capital of the East) 135 
Déng Khé 127 

Déng Ngac 195 

Déng Quan 70, 883 


Dong Son 90, 130, 175, 191, $16, 519, 569, 623, 
641, 661, 837, 853, 858, 1061, 1064- 
1065, 1089, 1091 


Déng Triéu 107, 109, 112 
Déng Van 37 
Déng Xuan market 61, 71-74, 351, 761 


E 


east 47, 57-58, 68, 72-73, 80-81, 99, 109, 111- 
113, 115, 135, 140-141, 149, 153, 157, 
163, 165, 180, 195, 209, 219, 228, 259, 
266, 273, 292, 309, 325, 364-365, 375, 
386-387, 424, 444, 451, 454, 466, 477, 
489, 500, 502, 511-514, 516-517, 520, 
557-558, 568-569, 571, 573, 575, 578- 
587, 597, 610-611, 624-626, 629, 640, 
647, 651, 687, 689, 691, 701, 704, 716, 
721, 723, 735, 737, 747, 770, 772, 781, 
795, 802, 816-817, 820, 822, 833, 835, 
846-847, 852-853, 880, 885, 890-891, 
906, 908, 928-929, 934, 943-944, 961, 
964, 969, 972, 975-977, 985-986, 989, 
1002-1004, 1011, 1013-1014, 1024- 
1025, 1029-1030, 1032-1033, 1055, 
1057-1058, 1060, 1062, 1067, 1083, 
1085-1086, 1091 


economy 44, 61, 67, 85, 127, 132, 147, 154, 164, 
167, 169, 178, 182, 185, 198, 200, 219- 
220, 222, 250, 283, 294, 309, 313, 356, 
390, 392, 400, 406, 407, 413, 425-429, 
433, 441, 444-445, 453, 455, 459, 467, 
469, 474, 484-485, 489, 500, 506, 523- 
524, 528, 543, 556-557, 608-609, 611, 
640, 658, 661, 678, 685, 716, 778, 830, 
856, 860, 869, 880, 891, 896-898, 919, 
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Joe lialo mal Melero) acai <M el-) ale fice) <-iaM oy mint-Warelate Me late] 
rela i\vmel¥ie(-fom involve lamin —Melelce(-lakelm <are\i/(-1ele|-Me)'Me] 
friend: who knows the way: Huu Ngoc knows where the eae 
flower of wisdom blossoms and where it bears fruit.” 
Bodil Malmsten 
(Stockholm) 


Bu Ko (o)(or-Me(-Mer-W(-M-me -Manreaic-imell(-MleRet | Vic-a- ale} 
civilisation du Viet Nam constituent un “vouloir-vivre 
ensemble” irréductible aux influences extérieures qui, si 
fe) (o) fo)alo(-\-ave)i-1a)e-)| (Sm al-M ele laV(-alal-\al mole Mem lal c-\ale|(-) 4 
es dans sa specificits et dans son exemplarité”. 
Robert Lacombe 
melssy) 


Despite Vietnam having been turned upside down in the - 
slot) ge |-Tere(ol-" eke) i(-l amen Vmelallaui(-re Melt] ((e(-1C oem a VUE (o(oves 
convinces the reader that there is a cultural uniqueness in 
fe ere)Uialiavme)m-l 8M onli |i(e)amel-te)e)(-Miale)miyi|Mal-\V> mela sar 
Don Pathan 
(Bangkok) 
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